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INTRODUCTION. 



The object of the translators of the following tales was to present 
the English public with a collection, which should combine effec- 
tiveness with variety, and at the same time should contain specimens 
of the most celebrated writers of prose fiction whom Germany has 
produced. The names of the authors will, they think, be a suffi- 
cient guarantee that they have not failed in this last respect, and if 
the reader finds himself amused or interested by the series, they will 
have succeeded entirely. 

It will be remembered that the collection is a collection of taks 
only, and that it was absolutely necessary, according to the plan of 
the book, that these tales should be numerous. Any thing like a 
lengthened novel was therefore excluded, as it would have exceeded 
the prescribed limits, or rendered impossible that variety which the 
translators considered an essential of their work. That short tales, 
firom their very nature, cannot often promote any very high purpose, 
and that amusement for a leisure hour is their principal purpose, the 
translatprs are perfectly aware, admitting that their collection, gene- 
rally speaking, does not convey that amount of instruction in life and 
thought, which might be obtained firom more elaborate works, such 
as, for example, the Wilhelm Meister of Gothe. At the same time 
they trust that Ifleist's Michael KohlhaaSj Zschokke's Alamontadey 
Scniller's Criminal from Lost Honour^* andeven Hauff's fanciful Cold 
Hearty will be acceptable to those who look for something beyond 
mere amusement, and that some readers will be found to appreciate 
the psychological truth and profundity of Hofiinann's tales beneath 
their fantastic exterior. 

In their versions of the tales the translators have endeavoured, to 
the utmost of their power, to be correct^ preferring even hardness of 
language to liberties with the oririnal text. The mitials in the table 
of contents will show who was tne translator of each particular tale ; 

• The fiict that Schiller's " Ghost Seer" is so familiar in an English garb, that it is 
almost an Eng^sh noyel, is a sufficient reason that it does not appear in this col- 
lection. Almost the same may be said of the more celebrated romance of La 
Motte Fouque. 
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but it must not be supposed that they worked so separately that the 
printer and the binder have alone connected the results of their la- 
bours. Every tale when finished by the translator was carefully re- 
vised by his colleague. In those instances alone have the translators 
deviated from the original, where they found passages and phrases 
that they conceived would not accord with EngUsh notions of pro- 
priety. That in such instances they have softened or omitted, needs 
no apology.* 

It has been suggested to the translators that a notice of the authors 
and the works themselves might, with advantage, be prefixed to the 
collection. With this suggestion they have complied, trusting that 
the limited space allowed will be a sufficient excuse for the very 
sketchy nature of the biographies, if indeed the following notices are 
worthy of that name. 



Gdthe and Schiller have attained that universal celebrity, that it 
would be mere impertinence to say any thing about their hves in a 
sketch like this. Those eminent promoters of German literature in 
this country, Mr. T. Carlyle and Sir E. B. Lvtton, have done all 
they could to make the English public . familiar with the life of 
Schiller, and a tolerably full notice of his literary progress will be 
found in No. LX. of the Foreign Quarterly Review. Those who 
can read German are recommended to the ekborate life of Schiller 
by Dr. Hofihaeister, which is a perfect treasury of information and 
criticism. The materials for a biography of Gothe lie scattered 
through a vast quantity of correspondence, reminiscences, conversa- 
tions, and characteristics; but a biography, such as the greatness of 
the subject requires, is still a desideratum in German literature. 

The Neio Paris, by Gothe, which appears in this collection, is 
from that delightful autobiography, to which the poet has given the 
name of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The circumtances under which 
it is told are sufficiently explained by the short introduction prefixed 
to it. Schiller's Criminal from Lost Honour was written during 
what is called the ** second period" of his life, when after the 
completion of Don Carlos he had quitteddramatic writing for a time, 
and devoted himself to the study of philosophy and history. The 
facts of the story he had learned from his friend Abel at an early 
period. Hoffmeister's remarks on this story may be found in- 
teresting. 

*' This misguided man, Wolf," says Hoffineister, *' appears as a 
mournful sacrifice to the law, which, from this example, should learn 

* This has been especially the case with " Libussa," which is often indelicate in 
the original. An oversight in the translation of that tale should, however, be cor- 
rected. The provincial word, " Imrao," should be translated " Queen-bee," not 
" ant." Vide p. 14, line 5 from the bottom. 
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mercy. The severity of law has, from a merely conventional oflFence, 
elicited a grievous crime, and him, who sinned from thoughtlessness, 
and was delivered to the care of justice, she has cast off as though 
he were absolutely worthless. The progress in crime, which is 
gradually forced upon the man by civil institutions, and his return to 
virtue, when vice has completed her lesson, are developed and painted 
to our eyes with extraordinary art. Every action is deduced from 
thoughts and motives; and these, again, are deduced from states of 
mind, which necessarily result from the reciprocal action which the 
soul of the man, and the circumstances by which he was surrounded, 
had upon each other. Everjrwhere do we find natural connexion; 
not a hnk in the chain is wanting. This psychological novel, like a 
tragedy, awakens in the reader not only pity, but terror. He feels 
that in the situation of the unhappy man, he would not have* been 
better himself. The writer fulfik his purpose of plucking us down 
from our proud security. Man is just as good or bad, we say to 
ourselves, as his external situation; out external situation is the 
fate of all of us; and we see in the history of a single individual a 
sketch of the common lot of man. Moreover, this history of the 
* criminal' is so remarkable in point of style, that one always reads it 
with fresh interest. The language is extremely simple, clear, and 
natural, and there is not a trace of the wearisome, constantly oc- 
curring breaks, and the affected antitheses that marked Schiller's early 
style. Every thing shows that the author moved in a clear, free ele- 
ment. In some portions he has been eminently successful; as, for in- 
stance, in describing the poacher's state of mind, when he is about to 
Eoint his gun, at his evil genius, Robert. K, after all our praise, we 
ave one particular to blame, it is this circumstance, that the weakly 
and delicate ' host of the Sun,' who had not as yet distinguished 
himself in the trade of thieving, should have been unanimously 
chosen by the robbers for their leader, on his first entrance into their 
cave. Although he was well known to them as a good poacher, they 
might yet have reasonable doubts whether he was qualified to be 
their captain." 

Before quitting Gothe and Schiller, it is as well to state that Gothe 
was bom at Frankfort on the Maine, on the 28th of August, 1749, 
and died at Weimar on the 22nd of March, 1832; and that Schiller 
was bom at Marbach, on the Neckar, on the 10th of November, 
1759, and died at Weimar on the 9th of May, 1805. 

Johann August Musaus, one of the most popular tale writers of 
Germany, was bom at Jena, in 1 735. His father was a justice there, 
and was soon afterwards removed to Eisenach, by an official appoint- 
ment. Young Musaus was educated by a relation named Weissenbom, 
who held the situation of " General Superintendent" at Eisenach, 
and with whom he lived from the age of nine to that of nineteen. 
He studied theology for four years at Jena, and it is thought he 
might have succeeded as a pastor had not the peasants of Eisenach 
refused to accept him, because he had been convicted of the grievous 
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crime of — dancing. In consequence of this check to his theolo- 
gical career, he turned his thoughts to literature, and made his first 
essay by a parody on Richardson's celebrated novel, called Grandi" 
son the Second^ which first appeared in 1760. In 1763 he was made 
Pagenhofineister (governor of the pages) at the court of Weimar, 
and some years afterwards professor at the Gymnasium of that place. 
A considerable period elapsed before he again appeared as an author, 
when he satirised Lavater in a novel callea the Phymgrumaeal 
Travek. This had an immense success, encouraged by which, he 
proceeded to collect materials for his Popular Tales of Hie Ger- 
mans, This collection he made in a singular manner. Sometimes 
he would gather round him a crowd of old women with their spin- 
ning-wheels and listen to their gossip, sometimes he would hear the 
stones of children from the street. On one occasion, his wife, re- 
turning from a visit, was surprised, as she opened the room-door, by 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, tm-ou^h which she at last discovered her 
husband sitting with an old soldier, who was telling him all sorts of 
tales. On the stories collected by him thus strangely, and afterwards , 
narrated with great humour, though with occasional vulgarity, the 
feme of Mu^us chiefly depends. They were written imder the 
assumed name of Runkel, and were designed, according to the 
author's own statement, to put an end to the taste for sentimentality. 
He began a new series of tales called Ostrich JFVa^Aer5,of whichhe 
only completed one volume. On the 28th of October, 1787, he died 
of a poljrpus in the heart, and a handsome monument was erected to 
him by an unknown hand. His Popular Tales were, at the re- 
quest of his widow, re-edited after his death by the celebrated Wie- 
land, and this is the edition now "current. The story of Libussa, 
which is taken from the Popular Tales is founded on the Latin 
history of Bohemia, by Dubravius, and the work of -tEneas Sylvius, 
De Bohemorum gestis et origine. The fables which are uttered 
by the personaffes will be found in Dubravius. 

The name of Jean Paul Friedrich Richter is almost as well known 
here as that of Gothe and Schiller; but the eccentricity of his style, 
and the quantity of local allusions with which he abounds, will 
probably for ever prevent his works from being extensively read 
out of Germany. Jean Paul was born at Wimsiedel, in the Baireuth 
territory, in the early part of 1763, and died at Baireuth on the 14th 
of November, 1825. He first wrote under the signature of ** Jean 
Paul" only, this he extended to " J. P. F. Halsus," and it was to his 
Quintus Fixlein (1796), that he first affixed his real and entire 
name. In 1780 he went to Leipzig, but this he soon abandoned 
and resided for some time at Schwarzbach. He visited various 
cities where he was greatly respected, and received the title of *'Le- 
gationsrath" from the Duke of Sachsen-Hildburghausen, with a pen- 
sion, which was afterwards paid by the King of Bavaria. His 
favourite residence was, however, his native Baireuth. A complete 
edition of his works, which are very numerous, was published at 
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Berlin in 21 vob., small octavo, in the year 1840, and another in 4 
vols., royal octavo, has been published by Baudry of Paris. The 
short tale of the Moon will give the reader a slight notion— only a 
slight one — of Jean Paul's peculiarities. It is prefixed in the original 
to QuztUus Fixlein, An interesting paper on Jean Paul will be found 
in Mr. Carlyle's admirable MisceUcmes. 

The fame of Ludwig Tieck as a writer of romances, and an en- 
thusiastic admirer of all that belong to the romantic period of 
literature, is almost as ^eat in Ei^land as in Germany. In the 
history of the "romantic" school, Tieck takes a most prominent 
position, being one of the chief colldEigues and most zealous partisans 
of the brothers Schleffel. He was bom a|; Berlin on the 31st of May, 
1773, and even at scnool displayed his talents for composition by 
the commencement of his Abdallah, He studied at Halle, Gbt- 
tingen, and Erlangen, and read history and poetry, both ancient 
and modem, with great assiduity. In 1796, his novel, William 
LoveUf was published at Berlin. A journey from Berlin to Jena 
made him acquainted with the Schlegels and Hardenberg (Novalis), 
and at Weimar he became intimate with Herder. His satirical 
dramas of JBlue Beard and Puss in Boots j displayed an Aristophanic 
vein, and his works relating to art, began to attract general attention. 
These were The Outpourings from the Heart of an Art-lomng 
Cloister-brother (Berlin, 1797), the Fantasies of Art (Hamburg, 
1799), and Franz Stembald's Travels (Berlin, 1798), in all of 
which his friend Wackenrode more or less took a part. Tieck cul- 
tivated his taste for the fine arts by a residence in Dresden, Munich, 
and Rome, and at Jena kept up his acquaintance with Schelling and 
the Schl^eb. In the years 1799 — 1801, he published his transla- 
tion of JDon Quixote J and about the same period several works of 
imarination. In 1801-2 he resided at Dresden, and edited^ with 
A. W . Schlegel, the Musenalmanach. For the diffusion of a taste 
for the middle-a^ literature of Germany, Tieck made an important 
contribution by. his publication of a selection of the Minnelieder from 
the Swabian period, that is to sav, the period of the German empe- 
rors during the dynasty of the Hohenstaufien family, with an ela- 
borate preface, in which he called the attention of the Germans to 
their old poetry. In 1804 appeared his romantic drama of The 
Fmperor OctamaHy and in 1805 he published, in connexion with 
T. ochlegel, the works of his deceased friend Hardenberg (NovaKs),* 
which may be classed among the most extraordinary phenomena of 
modem literature. The preface to this edition is entirely by Tieck. A 
long pause now ensued m the midst of his literary productiveness, 
durmg which he visited Rome. In 1814 and 1816 appearedhis Old 
Eng^h Theatre, consisting of translations from our early drama, and 
in me same year he publisned the work to which, more than to any 
other, he owes his celebrity in this country, his Phantasm. The entire 

* An admirable paper on Novalis is in Mr. Carlyle's MisceOanies, 
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work has never been translated, but the tales whicli are introduced 
into it, such as the Blond Eckbert and the Trusty Eckart^ are 
generally known. Another contribution to the study of the old 
German literature he made by his edition of Ulrich von Lichten- 
stein's Frauendienst (service of ladies), a kind of romance, by a cele-i 
brated Minnesinger, and a collection of plays under the title of Old 
Crerman Theatre. In 1818 he visited London, where he was re- 
ceived with great respect, and employed his time in making collec- 
tions for the study of Shakspeare, in SchlegePs translation of whom 
he has taken an miportant part. Since 1821 he has chiefly been 
engaged with a series of novels, which are widely different 
from his former manner, and he is now (we believe) resident at 
Berlin. The tales from the Phantasus being already so generally 
known, one of a totally different kind has been given in this volume. 
The powerful tale of the Klausenburg is from Tieck's collected 
novels. 

Heinrich von Kleist, from whom two tales have been taken, 
is another poet of the romantic school, and was born at Frankfort 
on the Oder, in 1777. He led an unsettled kind of life, residing 
successively at Paris, Dresden, and Berlin, and after the battle of 
Jena, retired from the latter city to Konigsberg, where he devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. Returning to Berlin during the 
French occupation of Prussia, he was taken prisoner, and though 
he was shortly afterwards released, this imprisonment seems to have 
had a fatal effect upon a temperament naturally morbid. In 1811, at 
Potsdam, he voluntarily terminated his own existence, and that of 
an invalid lady of his acquaintance. His works, which are some- 
what numerous, consist of dramas and tales, and are all distinguished 
by a sort of rugged power. Of his plays, the most celebrated is 
the romantic drama, Kdthchen von Heilbronn^ and of his tales, the 
narrative of Michael Kohlhaas, contained in this collection. A 
complete edition of his works was published at Berlin, in 1821, by 
the mdefatigable, Ludwig Tieck. The critical remarks which he has 
made on Kohlhaas, may be extracted with profit. 

" Michael Kohlhaas, ' says Tieck, ** is unquestionably the most re- 
markable of all Kleist's narratives, and if we see with what firmness he 
sketches the various forms, how faithfully the events and feelings are 
deduced from each other, with what steadiness the narrator advances, 
step by step, we are tempted to believe that this style is more suitable to 
the author, and that his talents might have shone forth more brilliantly 
here than in the drama. Here, as in his plays, we see, as in the 
form of a law-suit, the misfortune and the guilt of a remarkable 
man unfolded before his eyes. Few writers understand how to 
shake our hearts to the very depth, like Kleist, and this is pre- 
cisely because he goes to work with so steady a purpose, and con- 
sciously avoids all soft sentimentality. The insulted and injured 
Kohlhaas becomes unhappy ; — nay, becomes a criminal through his 
misery and his keen sense of justice, until he is called back from 
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his career by thex^Veied Luther, and by his means obtains a hearing 
for his suit, so that he can stand boldly forward. It is only by chance 
without any fault on his own part, that he finds at Dresden, that 
his position has grown more unfavourable. It is unnecessary to 
call attention to the masterly hand which has portrayed all the 
characters from the prince and Luther, down to the numblest menial, 
in such living colours, that we seem to behold the realities them- 
selves. Whether it was by intention or unconsciously, the writer 
has made important deviations from history. This might be excused 
on accoimt of his leading motive, and the admirable ueshness of his 
colouring ; but he is more culpable for his incorrectness in the 
necessary circumstances of an event, which did not happen so very 
long ago,— circumstances which can scarcely escape the recollection 
of the reader. Eleist forgets that Wittenberg, not Dresden, was the 
residence of the Elector of Saxony. Moreover, he describes 
Dresden just according to its present aspect. The old town, 
( Altstadt) scarcely existed at the time, and what shall we say of the 
elector himself, who appears as a romantic, amorous, eccentric, fan- 
tastical personage, when certainly it must have been either Fred- 
erick the Wise, or the Steadfast, who belonged to the period of 
the narrative ? By over haste — ^for it certainly was not from 
design— this excellent story loses its proper costume and accompany- 
ing circumstances, whereas it would have been far more effective had 
the author allowed himself time to place himself in the period with 
^reat^ truth. Another consequence of this deficiency in true locality 
18, that the author, after long alluring us by his truth and nature, 
leBiis us through a fanciful visionary world, wmch will not accord with 
the previous one, which he has taught us to kno^ so accurately. That 
wondrous gipsy, who afterwards turns out to be the deceased wife 
of Kohlhaas, that mysterious inscription, those ghost-like forms, that 
flick, half-mad, and, afterwards, disguised elector; those weak, for 
the most part, characterless forms, wmch, nevertheless, come forward 
with a pretension, as if they would be considered superior to the real 
world previously described, as if they would sell as dearly as possible 
that mysterious nature, which comes to us little as possible, — that 
horrible foreboding which the author suddenly feels in the presence of 
the creatures of his own fancy — all this, we say, reminds us so forcibly 
of many a weak product of our times, and of the ordinary demand^ 
of the reading public, that we are forced, mournfully, to admit that 
even distinguished authors, like Kleist — who in other respects does 
not participate in these diseases of his day — must pay their tribute 
to the time that has produced them.'' 

No literature can produce a more original writer, than Ernst 
Theodore Amadeus Hoffinann, from whom the translators have not 
scrupled to take three stories. Some have called Hoffmann an imi- 
tator of Jean Paul, but the assertion seems to be made rather because 
both writers are of an eccentric and irregular character, than because 
(ibflur ^ieQej[^ci$ie9 and irregularities axe aimilar. However wild may 

b 
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be the subjeota of Uoffamnn, and however rambling his method of 
treating them, hie style is remarkably lucid; and while Jean Paul is 
one of the most difficult authors for a foreigner to read, Uoffinann is 
comparatively easy. He was bom at Konigsberg on the 24th of 
JanuaiT, 1776, where he studied law, and in IsSo became assessor 
with the government at Posen. In 1802 he became a councillor 
with the government at Plock, and in 1803 went in a similar capa- 
city to Warsaw. His legal career was terminated by the invasion of 
the French, in 1806, and he made use of his musical talents to ob- 
tain a subsistence In the autumn of 1808 he accepted the invita- 
tion of Count Juhus von Soden to go to a theatre at Bamberg, 
where he was appointed musical director. The theatre soon closed, 
and he was reduced to such distress that he was forced to part with 
his last coat. He then occupied himself with musical instruction, 
and contributed to the Leipzig Musikalische Zeitung, From 1813 
to 1815 he conducted the orchestra of a theatrical company, alter- 
nately in Dresden and Leipzig, and in 1816 was appointed councillor 
of the royal Kammergericht in Berlin, where he died on the 24th of 
July, lb22. Hoffmann had devoted himself to music from his 
earliest years, he composed the music for an opera on the subject of 
Undine^ played at the Berlin theatre, and many of his writings have 
an immediate reference to the feelings and fortunes of the musician. 
This is conspicuous in the collection called, Fantasia-pieces in CaU 
lofs Manner^ which he published in 1814, and which was followed 
by his DeviTs Elixir, published in 1816. His works, consisting of 
narratives, are very numerous, and were published at Berlin, in fifteen 
volumes, and by Baudry, oiF Paris, in one volume, royal octavo. 
Among the most conspicuous are the fantastic Confessions of Tom- 
eat Murr, the collection called the Serapions Brothers^ and Master 
Fka. Many of Hoffmann's stories have been translated into English, 
but they have not been so successful here as in France, where, when 
the translations appeared, they created a complete furore. Of the 
tales in this collection, the Sandman, and the Jesuits' Church, are 
from the ** night-pieces," and the Elementary Spirit is from Hoff- 
mann's ** later works." In all these stories it will be observed that 
Hoffmann's purpose is to point out the ill-effect of a morbid desire 
after an imaginary world, and a distaste for realities. Different as 
their adventures are, there is a striking similarity in the characters 
of Nathaniel, Victor, and the painter Berthold, and Hoffmann seems 
to be exhibiting his own internal nature as the extreme of unhealthi- 
ness. The same tone may be perceived in his other writings, and 
his obvious reverence for the prosaic and common-place, as the anti- 
thesis to himself, is remarkable. The story of the Sandman had its 
origin in a discussion which actually took place between La Motte 
Fouqu^ and some friends, at which Hoffmann was present. Some 
of the party found fault with the cold, mechanical deportment of a 
young lady of their acquaintance, while La Motte Fouqu^ zealously 
defended her. Here Hoffmann caught the notion of the automaton 
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Olympia, and the ara^uments used by Nathaniel are thoee that were 
really employed by La Motte Foaqu^. 

A writer of extraordinary fancy and invention, but working for a 
more obvious purpose, and producing narratives more related m cha- 
racter to popular legends, was Wilhelm Hauff, of whom likewise 
there are three specimens in this volume. He wafe born on the 29th 
of November, 1809, at Stuttgard, and in earl)r life showed a great 
predilection for telling childisn narratives. Being designed for the 
theological profession, he went to the University of Tubingen in 
1820. Afterwards he became a private teacher at Stuttgard, and 
began his literary career with the Almanack of Tales for the year 
1826. This was followed by Cotttributions from SatarCs Me- 
moirs^ and the Man in the Moon^ the latter of which was de- 
signed to satirise the popular writer Clauren. Hauff s historical 
romance of Lichtenstein acquired great celebrity, and the collec- 
tion of tales called the Caravan^ which have contributed to this 
volume, are in the happiest vein. Hauff needs only to be known to 
become popular in any country. His works, which are somewhat 
numerous, although he died before he had completed his twenty-sixth 
year (18th of November, 1827), were published in a complete edition 
by the poet Gustav Schwab, in 1830. 

Adam Oehlenschlager appears as the head of the romantic party 
in Denmark, though he is as well known to the Germans as 
the Danes, having published his works in both languages. He was 
bom near Copenhagen, on the 14th of November, 1779, and passed 
his youth in the Castle Friedrichsberg, where his father was castel- 
lan. He began to study law in 1800, but soon quitted the study, 
and, at the cost of the government, travelled through Germany, 
France, and Italy. He was then appointed Professor of ** -Esthetics" 
jat the University of Copenhagen, and, in 1816, took another jour- 
ney through the countries above-named, and visited Sweden in 
1829, where he was received with enthusiasm, and was made Doctor 
of Philosophy by the University of Lund. The dramatic tale of 
Aladdin J published at Leipzig in 1808, first made him known in 
Germany, and his fame has been maintained by a variety of narra- 
tives, some founded on the legends of his own coimtry ; and a num^- 
ber of dramas, of which his beautiful Corregio is the most cele- 
brated. The tale of Ali and Gulhyndi^ which appears in this col- 
lection, is most striking for its felicitous resemblance of the Oriental 
style of fiction. Oehlenschl'ager's entire works were published at 
Breslau, in eighteen volumes. 

Karl Immermann, who is exceedingly admired by a section of 
the German literati, was bom at Magdeburg, in 1796, and died at 
Dusseldorf in 1841. He was a precocious genius, having composed 
a drama and a romance at the early age of sixteen. Joining the 
volunteers during the war with France, he was present during the 
whole campai^ m the Netherlands, and was in France in 1815. 
He become, m 1827, counsellor of the provincial court (Land- 
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aerichtsmih) at Diisseldorf . At this time he ent^tained a notion of 
loiming a national German theatre; but his scheme proved a failure, 
notwithstanding he adopted all sorts of decorative means to ensure 
success. His works, which are very numerous, have been collected, 
and one of them, a mytiiiical drama, called Merlin^ is placed by his 
admirers, with more enthusiasm than judgment, by the side of 
Gothe's Faust, The tale in this volume is irom his Munchhausen^ 
a work of imequal merit, but displaying great genius and originality. 
A very full accoimt of it will be found in the Foreign Quarterly 
jRemeWy No. LXI. 

Franz Karl van der Velde, the author of AxeL, was a popular 
author of historical romances, bom at Breslau in 1779. x^assing 
through a varielr of judicial appointments, he died at Breslau in 
1824. His works, wnich were published at Dresden, in 1824^ oc- 
cupy twenty-five voliunes. 

Of all the modem writers of Germany, there is none more truly 
popular than Johann Heinrich Daniel Zschokke, however doubtful it 
may be whether his wonderful popularity be commensurate with his 
merit. He was bom at Magdeburg, in 1771 ; and, after the completion 
of his juvenile education, travelled about with a company of strolling 
players. Becoming reconciled with his relations, after this vagabond 
life, he went to the University at Frankfort on the Oder, where he 
studied in a desultory manner. After travelling through Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, he settled in the Ghisons, and took a most 
active part in Swiss politics, to follow which would exceed the 
bounds of a sketch of this sort. His History of Switzerland is a 
standard work; and his collection of tales, copious as it is, forms a 
vast treasury of fiction for his admirers. The accoimt which Zschokke 
himself gives of his AlamanJtade^ is added to that tale.* 



Here closes this imperfect sketch. It is not intended to convey 
any new information to those who are acquainted with German 
-literature; but it may, at least, be of use in conveying a few &xM 
and dates to the general Elnglish reader. 

* To Zschokke is attributed the religious work 5fuiid^i» der Andaehi, a judifiioun 
^■election from which has been translated hj Mr. Haas. 
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LIBUSSA. 

BY J. H. MUS^US. 



Deep In the Bohemian forest, of which now only a shadow re- 
mains, dwelt years ago, when it spread itself far and wide into the 
country, a little spiritual people, aeriel, uncorporeal, and shunning the 
light. They were of a nner nature than mankind, which is formed 
out of gross clay, and were therefore imperceptible to the coarser sense ; 
but to the more refined they were half visible by moonlight, being 
well known to the poets under the name of the Dryads, and to the 
old bards under the name of the Elves. From time immemorial they 
had lived undisturbed here, until the forest suddenly resounded with 
the tumult of war; Duke Czech, of Hungary, crossed the mountains 
with his Slavonic hordes, to seek a new dwelling-place in this spot. 
The beautiful inhabitants of the aged oaks, of rocks, caves and grot- 
toes, as well as those of the reeds in ponds and marshes fled from the 
noise of weapons, and the snorting of war-horses. Even for the 
mighty Erl-king the tumult was too much, and he removed his 
court to the more remote deserts. One elf alone could not resolve 
to quit her beloved oak, and when the wood was hewn down in every 
direction to make the land arable, she alone had the courage to de- 
fend her tree against the power of the new comers, and chose its 
lofty top for her abode. 

Among the courtiers of the duke was a young squire, named 
Crocus, mil of courage and youthful fire, active, well made, and 
of noble stature. To him was entrusted the care of his master's 
horses, which he sometimes drove out to feed in the forest Often 
he rested under the oak which the elf inhabited; she regarded 
the stranger with pleasure, and when at night he slumbered by the 
root, she whispered pleasant dreams into his ear, predicted to him in 
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significant images the events of the coming day; or if one of his 
horses had strayed in the wilderness, and the Keeper had lost all 
traces of him, and went to sleep with heavy heart, he saw in his 
dream the marks of the concealed path which led to the spot where 
the stray horse was feeding. 

The farther the new settlers spread the nearer did they approach 
the dwelling of the elf, who by means of her faculty of divination 
foresaw how soon the axe threatened her tree of Kfe, and therefore 
resolved to communicate her trouble to her friend. One moonlight 
summer's evening Crocus drove his herd later than usual into the 
fence, and hastened to his usual couch beneath the tall oak. His 
road wound about a lake well stored with fish, in the silver waves of 
which the golden crescent was reflected in the shape of a glittering 
cone. Straight over this shining part of the lake, on the opposite 
shore, he perceived in the vicinity of the oak a female form, that 
seemed to be walking on the cool bank. This apparition surprised 
the young warrior. " Whence," he thought to himself, ** could this 
maiden come, so soUtary in these deserts, at the time of evening twi- 
light?" But the adventure was of such a nature, that to a young man 
it was more alluring than alarming to search into the affair. He 
doubled his pace without losing sight of the form which occu- 
pied his attention, and soon reached the place where he had first 
perceived her, under the oak. It now seemed to him as if what he 
saw was more of a shadow than a reality. He stood astounded, and 
a cold shuddering came over him ; but he heard a soft voice, which 
whispered to him these words: ** Come hither, dear stranger, and be 
not afraid; 1 am no deceptive form, no delusive shadow; I am the elf 
of this grove, the dweller in the oak, under the thick-leaved boughs 
of whicn thou hast often slumbered ; I lulled thee to sweet delightful 
repose, foretold to thee what would befall thee, and if a mare or a 
colt of thy herd had straved, I told thee of the place where it was to 
be found. Repay this favour by another service which I require of 
thee. Be the protector of this tree, which has so often protected 
thee against sun and rain, and prevent the murderous axe of thy 
brothers, who are destroying the woods, from injuring this venerable 
trunk." 

The young warrior, whose courage revived at this soft discourse, 
answered thus: " Goddess or mortal, whichever thou art, ask of me 
whatever thou pleasest, and if I can I will accomplish it. But T am 
only a humble man among my people, the servant of my lord the 
duke. If he says to me to-day or to-morrow, * feed your horses here, 
feed them there,' how shall I be able to protect thy tree in this re- 
mote wood? But if thou commandest it I will leave the service of 
my prince, dwell in the shadow of thine oak, and protect it as long 
as my hfe lasts." " Do so," said the elf, " and thou wilt not repent 
of it." Upon this she vanished, and there was a rustling in the tree 
above, as if some loud evening breeze had caught itself there, and 
was moving the leaves. Crocus stood for awhile quite enchanted at 
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ihe heavenly apfmrition which had appeared to him. Such a deli- 
cate, truly feminine creature, of such a slender form, and of such 
noble appearance he had never seen among the stunted Slavonic 
girls. At last he stretched him upon the soft moss, although sleep 
did not close his eyes; morning twilight surprised him in a tumult 
of deUcious sensations, which were to him as strange and novel as 
the first beam of Ught to the newly opened eyes of one who has been 
bom blind. At the break of day he hastened to the duke's palace, 
asked for his dismissal, packed up his baggage, and hastily started 
with his head filled with glowing fantasies and his burden on his back, 
for his deKehtful retreat m the forest. 

During his absence, however, an artificer among the people, by 
trade a nmler, had pitched u{)on the sound straight trunk of the oak 
as an axle for his mill-wheel, and went with his men to fell it. The 
trembling elf sighed when the greedy saw began with its iron teeth 
to gnaw the foundations of her dwelling. From the top of the tree 
Bhe looked anxiously around for her faithful protector; but her glance 
was unable to discover him anywhere, and her consternation rendered 
the gift of prophecy peculiar to her race so ineffective, that she no 
more ventured to decipher her impending fate than the sons of Es- 
culapius with their boasted " prognosis" are able to tell when death 
will knock at their own doors. 

However' Crocus was on his way, and so near the scene of this 
mournful catastrophe, that the noise of the creaking saw reached his 
ears. He augured no good from this noise in the forest, and setting 
wings to his feet beheld — ^horrible sight — the impending destruction 
of the tree he had taken imder his protection in his very presence. 
Like a madman he flew upon the workmen with his spear and drawn 
Bword, and frightened them from their work; for they thought that 
a mountain demon was in their presence and fled in great confusion. 
Fortunately the tree's wound was curable, and in a few summers 
the scar had disappeared. 

In the hours of rest in the evening, after the new-comer had se- 
lected a spot for his future dwelling, had marked out the space to be 
hedged in for a Httle garden, and had again considered in his mind the 
whole plan of the hermitage in which he designed to pass his days, 
fer removed from human society, in the service of a shadowy friend, 
who seemed to be totally unreal, the elf appeared to him on the 
banks of the lake, and with graceful gestures thus accosted him : 
" Thanks, dear stranger, that thou hast prevented the strong arms 
of thy brethren from felling this tree, to which my life is attached; 
for know that mother nature, who has endowed my race with such 
various powers and faculties, has nevertheless united our hfe to the 

Sowth and duration of the oaks. Throuffh us does the queen of 
e forest raise her venerable head above tne rabble of other trees 
and shrubs; we promote the circulation of the sap through trunk 
and branches, so that she gains strength to combat with the whirl- 
wind, aiid to defy for centuries the destroying power of time. On 
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the other hand, our Kfe is knit to hers. When the oak, to whom 
fate has assigned us as a partner, grows old, we grow old with it, 
and when it dies, we die away also, and sleep like mortals, a sleep of 
death, imtil by the eternal revolution of all things, chance or some 
secret arrangement of nature unites our being to a new germ, which 
opened by our vivifying power, sprouts up after a long time to a 
mighty tree, and affords us the joys of life anew. From this thou 
mayst perceive what a service thou hast rendered me by thy assist- 
ance, and what gratitude is due to thee. Require of me the reward 
of thy noble act, reveal to me the desire of thy heart, and it shall be 
fulfilled at once." 

Crocus was silent. The sight of the charming elf had made upon 
him more impression than her discourse, of which he understood 
but Uttle. She perceived his confusion, and to extricate him from 
it took a dry reed from the bank of the lake, broke it into three 
pieces, and said: " Choose one of these three, or take one without 
choice. In the first is fame and honour, in the second are riches 
and wise use of them, and in the third happy love is contained for 
thee." The young man cast his eyes to the ground and answered: 
'* Daughter of Heaven, if thou intendest to grant the wish of my 
heart, know that it is not contained in the three reeds which thou 
offerest; my heart seeks a still greater reward. What is honour but 
the fuel of pride, what are riches but the root of avarice, and what is 
love but the trap of passion, to ensnare the noble Hberty of the heart? 
Grant me my desire of resting beneath the shadow of thy oak, from 
the fatigue of the campaign, and of hearing from thy sweet mouth 
doctrines of wisdom, that thus I may decipher the future." '* Thy 
wish," replied the elf, " is great, but what thou deservest at mv hands 
is not less, and therefore let it be as thou hast requested. The 
bandage before thy corporeal eyes shall vanish, that thou mayst be- 
hold the secrets of hidden wisdom. With the enjoyment of the fruit 
take also the shell, for the wise man is also held in honour. He alone 
is rich, for he desires no more than he actually needs, and he tastes 
the nectar of love without poisoning it with impure lips." When she 
had said this she again presented him the three pieces of reed, and 
vanished. 

The young hermit prepared his bed of moss under the oak, highly . 
deHghted at the reception which the elf had accorded him. Sleep 
overcame him like an armed man, cheerful morning dreams danced 
round his head, and nourished his fancy with the fragrance of 
happy anticipations. As soon as he woke he joyously began his 
day's work, built himself a commodious hut, dug his garden, 
and planted roses and lilies, and other sweetly-smelUng flowers and 
vegetables, not without cabbages and kitchen herbs, besides an assort- 
ment of fruit-trees. The elf did not fail to pay him a visit in die 
twilight of every evening, took pleasure- in the produce of his in- 
dustry, walked with him hand in hand along the reedy bank of the 
pond, until the waving reed miurmured forth a melodious evening 
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greeting to the friendly pair, when the breeze rustled through it. 
The elf initiated her docile pupil into the secrets of nature, in- 
structed him in the origin and issue of things, taught him their 
natural and magical qualities and virtues, and formed the rough 
warrior to a thinls:er and a philosopher. 

In the same degree as the feehngs and senses of the young man 
became more refined by his intercourse with the fair shadow, the 
tender form of the elf became denser, and acquired more con- 
sistency. Her bosom was filled with animation and life, fire glis- 
tened from her hazel eyes, and with the form of a young girl, she 
seemed also to have acquired the feehngs of one. In a few months 
the sighing Crocus was blessed with the happiness which the third 
reed had promised him, and did not regret that the freedom of his 
heart was ensnared by the trap of love. Although the marriage of 
the tender pair took place without witnesses, it was productive of as 
much happmess as the most obstreperous nuptials, and in due time 

E ledges of conjugal affection were not wanting. The elf presented 
er husband with three daughters at one birth, and the de- 
lighted father, in the first embrace, called her who had cried in his 
house before the two others, Bela; the next Therba, and the 
yoimgest Libussa. All were Uke genii in the beauty of their 
form; and although they did not consist of such a dehcate material 
as their mother, their corporeal nature was finer than the coarse 
earthy form of their fether. They were also free from all the in- 
firmities of children, and needed no leading strings, for, after the 
first nine days, they all ran Uke so many partridges. As they grew 
up, they displayed all their mother's talent for detecting nidden 
things, and predicting the future. 

With the aid of time, Crocus also acquired much knowledge of 
these mysteries. When the wolf had dispersed the cattle in the 
wood, and the shepherds searched about for their lost sheep and 
oxen; when the woodmen missed an adze or a hatchet, they sought 
advice from the wise Crocus, who told them where to find what 
they had lost. If a bad neighbour made away with any of the 
common property, broke at night-time into the fold or dwelUng 
of another, robbed him, or murdered his host, and no one could 
guess who was the criminal, the wise Crocus was always sought for 
counsel. He then summoned the community to a grass-plot, made 
them form a circle, stepped into the midst of it, and let the infaUible 
sieve turn, which invariably pointed out the malefactor. His fame 
was thus spread over all the land of Bohemia, and whoever had an 
affair or any business of importance, consulted the wise man as to its 
issue. Nay, cripples and sick persons sought from him aid and 
recovery; even diseased cattle were brought to him, and he knew 
how to cure ailing cows with his shadow, as well as the renowned 
St. Martin, of Schierbach. The concourse of people that sought 
him increased every day, just as if the tripod of the Delphic Apollo 
had been removed to the Bohemian forest; and although Crocus, 
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without gain and reward, gave Us information to those that ques- 
tioned him, and healed the sick and crippled, the treasure of 
his mysterious wisdom proved very productive, and brought him 
great profit; for the people pressed to him with their gifts, and 

Suite overwhelmed him with the proofs of their good-will. He 
rst revealed the secret of washing gold out of the sand of the Elbe, 
and received a tenth from all who collected the gold sand. Thus 
his means and his wealth were increased ; he built strong castles 
and palaces, he kept large herds of cattle, he possessed fertile lands, 
woods, and fields, and imperceptibly found himself in the pos- 
session of all the wealth which the liberal elf had prophetically 
enclosed for him, in the second piece of reed. 

One fine summer evening, when Crocus, with his attendants, was 
returning from an excursion, where he had settled the boundary 
disputes of two neighbouring congregations at their request, he 
perceived his wife on the brink of the pond, where she had first 
appeared to him. She beckoned to him with her hand, so he dis- 
missed his retinue, and hastened to embrace her. As usual, she 
received him with tender love, but her heart was oppressed and 
mournful, while from her eyes trickled ethereal tears, so fair and 
transient, that they were hastily absorbed by the air, without reach- 
ing the earth. Crocus was astonished at the sight, for he had never 
seen the eyes of his wife look otherwise than cheerful, and with all 
the brilliancy of youthful joy. " What ails thee, beloved of mv 
heart?" said he; " my soul is torn by mie^ forebodings. Tdl 
me, what is the meaning of these tears?" The elf sighed, leaned 
her head mournfully on his shoulder, and said: ** Dear husband, in 
thine absence I have read in the book of fate, that an imhappy des- 
tiny threatens my tree of life; I must leave thee for ever. Follow 
me to the castl^, that I may bless my children, for from this day 
you will never see me again." " Oh, my beloved," repUed Crocus, 
** banish these melancholy thoughts ! What misfortune can threaten 
thy tree? Are not its roots and trunk firmly fixed? Look at its 
healthy branches, as, laden with fruit and leaves, they extend them- 
selves, and see how it raises its top to the clouds. As long as 
this arm moves, it phall defend itself against every impious man who 
shall dare to injure its trunk."— -*' Weak is the protection," replied 
she, ** which a mortal arm can afibrd ! Ants can only contend with 
ants, gnats only with gnats, and all the worms of the earth can 
merely guard off their like. What can the strongest of you do 
against tne operations of nature, or the inscrutable decrees of fate? 
'Die kings of the earth can easily overthrow the little mounds which 
you call your fortresses and castles, but the slightest breeze scorns 
their power, rustles when its pleases, and heeds not their command. 
Thou hast already defended this oak against the might of man, but 
canst thou also resist the whirlwind, when it arises to strip the 
leaves from its boughs ; or if a concealed worm gnawed at its core, 
could you draw it forth and crush it?" 
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Dkcourang thus, the affectionate pair entered the castle. The 
slender maidens sprang joyfully towards them, as they were accus- 
tomed to do on their mother's evening visits, gave an account of 
their dail^ occupation, brought their embroidery and needle-work 
as a proof of their industry and skill; but, on this occasion, the hour 
of domestic happiness was totally joyless- The girls soon perceived 
that the traces of deep sorrow were imprinted on their fether's face, 
and saw with sympathising grief their mother's tears, without ven- 
turing to inquire into the pause. Their mother gave them many 
wise mstructions and good adiponitions; but her discourse was like 
the song of a swan, as if she w^e about to take leave of the world. 
She remained with her beloviefl family till tiie morning-star arose; 
she then embraced her husband and children with melancholy ten- 
derness, retired tp her tree as usual, at day-break, tiux)ugh a secret 
door, and left them all to the most melancholy forebodings. 

Nature was in breathless silence as the sun rose; but his beaming 
head was soon obscured by dark heavy clouds. It was a sultry 
day; the whole atmosphere was electrical. Distant thunders rolled 
alonff over the wopd, and echo, with a hundred voices, repeated the 
fearful sound in the winding valleys. At noon, a forked flash of 
lightning darted down upon the oak, and shattered root and branches 
in one moment, with resistless force, so that the fragments lay scat- 
tered far and wide in the forest. When this was told to Crocus, he 
rent his clothes, and went out with his daughters to mourn over his 
wife's tree of life, and to collect and preserve the splinters as precious 
relics. The elf was no more to be seen from that day. 

After some years, the tender girls grew up, their virgin form 
bloomed as a rose starting from the bud, and the fame of their 
beauty was spread all over the country. The noblest youths among 
the people came forward, and had all sorts of petitions to lay before 
Father Crocus, and ask his advice. In truth this was but a pretext, 
that they nught ogle the lovely girls, as joung fellows often feign 
some business with the fathers, if they wish to coax the daughters. 
The three daughters lived together in great ease and concord, 
httle aware of their own talents. The gift of prophecy was pos- 
sessed by them all in equal degree, and their discourses were oracles 
without their knowing it. Soon, however, their vanity was excited 
by the voice of flattery, the word-catchers snapped up every sound 
from their lips, the Seladons interpreted every gesture, traced the 
sUghtest smile, watched the glance of their eyes, drawing from them 
indications more or less favourable, fancied they would thence gather 
their destinies, and from that time it has been the custom among 
lovers to question the good or bad star of love in the horoscope of 
the eyes. Scarcely had vanity insinuated itself into the virgin heart, 
than pride was at the door with all the rabble of his tram, — self- 
love, self-praise, obstinacy, selfishness, and all these stole in toge- 
ther. The elder sisters ^ied witii each other, to excel the younger 
in her arte, and secretiy envied her on account of her supenor 
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charms, for although all were very beautiful, Libussa was the most 
beautiful of them all. The Lady Bela particularly devoted herself 
to the study of herbs, as Lady Medea did in the days of old. She 
knew their hidden virtues, and how to extract from them efficacious 
poisons and antidotes, as well as to prepare from them scents, plea- 
sant and impleasant, for the invincible powers. When her censer 
smoked, she charmed down the spirits from the immeasurable space 
of ether on the other side of the moon, and they became subject to 
her, that with their fine organs they might inhale these sweet per- 
fumes, but when she flung the offensive scent into the censer, she 
would have forced the Zihim and Ohim out of the desert. 

The Lady Therba was as ingenious as Circe in contriving magic 
spells of all sorts, which had force enough to sway the elements, to 
raise storms and whirlwinds, hail and tempest, to shake the very 
bowels of the earth, or to Kft it out of its very hinges. She made 
aise of these arts to terrify the people, that she might be honoured 
and feared as a goddess, and knew better how to accommodate the 
weather to the wishes and caprices of mankind, than wise nature 
herself. Two brothers quarrelled because they never could agree 
in their wishes. One was a husbandman, who always wished for 
rain that his seed might thrive. The other was a potter, who always 
wished for sunshine, that he might dry his earthen pots, which were 
destroyed by the rain. Because the heavens never would satisfy 
them, they went one day with rich presents to the house of the 
wise Crocus, and told their wishes to Therba. The elf's daughter 
smiled at the boisterous complaints of the brothers against the bene- 
ficent arrangements of nature, and satisfied the wishes of both, 
letting rain fall on the seed of the agriculturist, and sunshine on the 
field of the potter. By their magic arts the two sisters acquired 
great fame and vast wealth, for they never communicated their 
gifts without reward; they built castles and villas out of their trea- 
sures; they laid out fine pleasure gardens; they were never weary 
of feasting and merry-making, and they jilted the suitors who sought 
their love. 

Libussa had not the proud vain disposition of her sisters. Although 
she possessed the same faculty of penetrating into the secrets of na- 
ture and using her hidden virtues, she was satisfied with the share 
of miraculous power she had inherited from her mother without 
carrying it further, that she might make a profit of it. Her vanity 
did not go beyond the consciousness of her own beauty; she did not 
thirst after riches, and she did not, like her sisters, wish either to be 
feared or honoured. When these kept up a constant bustle in their 
villas, hurried from one exciting pleasure to another, and attached 
the flower of the Bohemian knighthood to their triumphal car, she 
remained at home in her father's dwelling, managed the household 
affairs, gave council to those who asked for it, kindly assisted the 
oppressed and distressed, — and all from mere good will without any 
reward. Her disposition was gentle and modest, her Ufe chaste and 
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virtuous such as became a noble maiden. She was, to be sure, secretly- 
pleased at the victories which her beauty gained over the hearts of 
men, and she received the sighs and cooing of pining adorers, as a 
fitting tribute to her charms, but no one dared breathe to her a word 
of love, or presume to solicit her heart. Yet the wag Cupid loves 
better than any thing to exercise his rights with the coy, and will 
often throw his burnmg torch on a low straw-thatched shed when 
he intends to fire a lofty palace. 

An old knight, who had come into the land with an army of the 
Czechites, had settled deep in the forest. He had made the wilder- 
ness arable, and had laid out an estate, on which he intended to 
pass the remainder of his days in peace, living on the produce of his 
fields. However a powerful neighbour took possession of the pro- 
perty, and drove out the knight, whom a hospitable countryman 
took in, giving him a shelter m his own dwelling. The poor old 
man had a son, who was the only prop and consolation of ms age — 
a fine youth, who however possessed nothing but a hunting spear, 
and a well practised fist to support his father. The plimder by the 
unjust Nabal excited his revenge, and he armed himself to repel 
force with fi>rce. The command of the careful old man, who did 
not wish to expose the Kfe of his son to any danger, disarmed the 
noble youth, but afterwards he was determined not to relinquish his 
original d^gn. So his father called him, and said, ** Go, my son, to 
the wise Crocus, or to the wise virgins his daughters, and ask them 
whether the gods approve of thine enterprise, and will grant a favour- 
able issue to It. If so, thou mayst gird on thy sword, take thy spear 
in thy hand, and fight for thy patrimony. If not, remain here till 
thou hast closed mine eyes, and then do as seems right to thee." 

The youth set out and first reached the palace of Bela, which had 
the appearance of a temple, inhabited by a goddess. He knocked 
and desired to be admitted, but the porter, as soon as he saw that the 
stranger appeared with empty hands, dismissed him as a beggar, 
and closed the door in his face. He proceeded sorrowfully, and 
came to the dwelling of Therba, where he knocked and desired a 
hearing. The porter peeped out of the window, and said, ** If thou 
bearest gold in thjr pocket so that thou canst weigh it out to my 
mistress, she will give thee one of her wise sayings that will tell thee 
thy fate. If not, go and gather on the shore of the Elbe as much of it 
as the tree has leaves, the sheaf has ears, and the bird has feathers, 
and then I will open this door for thee." The youth thus again 
deceived, departed quite out of heart, especially when he learned 
that the prophet Crocus had gone to Poland, to officiate as umpire 
between some Magnates, who could not agree together He expected 
no better reception from the third sister, and when he saw her pa- 
ternal forest-castle from a hill in the distance, he did not venture to 
approach it, but concealed himself in a thick bush to brood over his 
gnef. He was soon roused from his gloomy reflections by a noise 
Bke the tramp of horses* feet. A flying roe darted through the 
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bushes followed by a beautiful huntress and her attendants, all 
mounted on magnificent steeds. She hurled a javelin which whizzed 
through the air without reaching the animal. The youth who 
watched the scene, at once caught up his cross-bow, and from the 
twanging string sent forth a winged arrow which darted at once 
through the heart of the beast, so that it fell down on the spot. 
The lady, surprised at this unexpected phenomena, looked round for 
the unlmown hunter, which, when the marksman perceived, he 
stepped forward and bowed humbly to the ground. The I<ady 
Libussa thought she had never seen a handsomer man. At the very 
first glance his frame made upon her so strong an impression that 
she could not help being involuntarily prepossessed in his favour, and 
confessing he was of a noble figure. ** Tell me, dear stranger," 
said she, *' who are thou, and what chance has conducted thee to 
these precincts ?" The youth rightly surmised that his good fortune had 
allowed him to find what he sought, so he modestly communicated his 
wishes, not forgetting to say, how uncivilly he had been dismissed 
from the doors of her sisters, and how'much he had been afflicted in 
consequence. She cheered his mind with kind words. ** Follow 
me to my dwelling," said she, " I will question for thee the book of 
iate, and. to-morrow at sunrise I will give thee information." 

The youth obeyed her orders: here there was no churlish porter 
to prevent his entrance into the palace; here the lovely resident 
exercised the law of hospitality most liberally towards him. He 
was delighted with this favourable reception, but still more so with the 
charms of his fair hostess. The enchanting form flitted before his 
eyes all night, and he carefully guarded against the approach of sleep, 
that the events of the past day which he reflected on with delight 
might not leave his thoughts for a single moment. The Lady Li- 
bussa on the other hand, enjoyed a gentle slumber, for retirement 
from the impressions of the outward senses, which disturb the fine 
anticipations of the future, is indispensable to the gift of prophecy. 
Nevertheless the glowing fancy of the elf s sleeping daughter 
united the form of the young stranger to all the visionary forms 
that appeared to her in the night. She found him where she 
did not seek him, and under such circumstances that she could 
not understand how she should have any relation to this stranger. 
When the fair prophetess, on waking early in the morning, endea- 
voured as usual to separate and unravel the visions of the night, she 
was disposed to reject them altogether as illusions that had sprung 
from an aberration of fancy, and to give them no more attention. 
But a dark feeHng told her that the creation of her fancy was not 
a mere empty dream, but that it pointed to certain events, which 
the future would unfold, and that this same prophetic fancy, had in 
the night just passed, overheard the secret counsels of destiny 
better than ever, and had blabbed them out to her. In the same 
way, she found that the guest now under her roof was violently 
inflamed with ardent love, and her heart quite as unreservedly 
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made her the same confession mth respect to him; but she set the 
seal of secrecy upon the infonnation, while the modest youth, on his 
side, had vowed that he would impose silence on his tongue and on his 
eyes, that he might not expose himself to contemptuous refusal: for 
the barrier which fortune had set up between him and the daughter 
of Crocus seemed to him insurmoimtable. 

Although the fair Libussa knew perfectly well what answer to 
give to the young man's question, she felt it very difficult to allow 
him to depart so quickly. At sunrise she appointed a meeting 
with him in the garden and said: " The veil of darkness still hangs 
before mj eyes; to know thy destinv wait till sunset." In the 
evening sue said: *' Wait till simrise: on the following morning 
" Wait throughout this day," and on the third, " Have patience 
till to-morrow." At last, on the fourth day, she dismissed him, 
because she had no pretext for detaining him any longer, without 
discovering her secret, and with kind words she gave him this 
information: " It is not the will of the gods that thou shouldst 
contend with a mighty one in the land ; endiurance is the lot of the 
weaker. Go to thv father: be the consolation of his age, and sup- 
port him with the kbour of thy industrious hand. T&e from my 
herd two white bulls as a present, and take this rod to ^de them. 
When it blooms and bears fruit the spirit of prophecy wfll rest upon 
thee." The youth considered himself unworthy of the lovely 
maiden's presents, and blushed to accept a gift without being able to 
return it. With lips void of eloquence, but with a demeanour so 
much the more eloquent, he took a sorrowiul farewell, and found 
tied up bjr the gate a couple of white bulls, as plump and shining 
as the divine bull of old, upon whose sleek back the virgin Europa 
swam through the blue waves. Joyfully he unloosened them, and 
drove them gently along. The rgad here seemed but a few yards 
in length, so completely was his soul occupied with the thoughts of 
the fair Libussa, and as he felt he never could share her love, he 
vowed he would, at any rate, never love another as long as he lived. 
The old knight was delighted at his son's return, and still more 
delighted when he .learned that the advice of the wise Crocus's 
daughter so perfectly accorded with his own wishes. The youth 
being destined by the ffods to follow the calling of a husbandman, 
did not delay to yoke his white bulls to the plough. The first attempt 
succeeded according to his wishes; the bulls were so strong and so 
spirited, that in one day they turned up more land than twelve 
oxen would commonly have managed. 

Duke Czech, who had conducted the first expedition of his 
{)eople into Bohemia, had died long ago, and his descendants inhe- 
rited neither his dignitj nor his principality. The Magnates, to be 
sure, assembled after his decease, to make a new election, but their 
savage, stormy temperaments did not allow them to come to any ra- 
tional decision. Selfishness and arrogance turned the first state 
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assembly of Bohemia into a Polish diet;* too many hands seized 
the princely mantle at once, so they tore it to pieces, and it be- 
longed to nobody. The government fell into a kind of anarchy; 
every one did as he pleased; the strong oppressed the weak, the 
rich the poor, the great the little. There was no longer any general 
security m the country, and nevertheless these mad caps thought 
their new republic was admirably constituted. " All " they cned 
" is in order; every thing goes its way with us as everywhere else; 
the wolf eats the kmb, the kite eats the pigeon, and the fox eats 
the fowl." However, this mad constitution had no stability; and after 
the intoxication of visionary freedom was dissipated, and the people 
had again become sober, reason once more asserted her rights, and 
the patriots, the honest citizens, and all in fact in the country, who 
had any love for their father-land, took counsel to destroy the pre- 
sent idol, the many-headed hydra, and to unite the people again 
under a sovereign. '* Let us," they said, ** choose a prince who 
shall rule over us, according to the custom of our fathers, who shall 
curb Ucentiousness, and administer justice and the laws. Not the 
strongest, the bravest, nor the richest, but the wisest shall be our 
duke !" The people being weary of the oppressions of the petty 
tyrants, were on this occasion unanimous, and answered the propo- 
sition with loud applause. A general assembly was appointed, and 
the choice of all fell upon the wise Crocus. A deputation was sent 
to invite him to take possession of his dignity, and although he was 
not covetous of the distinguished honour, he did not delay to accord 
with the wishes of the people. He was dressed in the purple, and 
he proceeded with great pomp to Vizegrad, the princely residence, 
where the people met him with loud rejoicings, and swore alle- 
giance to him as their sovereign. He now perceived that even the 
third slip of reed offered him by the liberal elf had bestowed its 
gift upon him. 

His love of equity and his wise legislation extended his fame 
over all the countries round. The Sarmatian princes, who used 
incessantly to quarrel, brought their disputes from a great distance 
to his tribunal. He weighed, with the infallible weight and mea- 
sure of natural equity, in the scales of justice, and when he opened 
his mouth, it was as if the venerable Solon or the wise Solomon, 
between the twelve lions from his throne, gave judgment. Once, 
when some rebels had conspired against the peace of their country, 
and had set all the excitable nation of Poles by the ears, he marched 
to Poland at the head of his army, and suppressed the civil war. 
There Ukewise was he made duke by a great part of the people, 
out of gratitude for the peace which he had given them. He built 
there the city of Cracow, which still bears his name, and has the 

* A proverbial expression in Germany for a scene of riot, on account of the dis- 
turbances that usually took place at Polish elections. 
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right of crowning the Polish king to the present day. Crocus 
reigned with great glory to the termination of his life. When he 
perceived that his end was approaching, and that he should now 
leave this world, he ordered to be made of the remains of the oak, 
which his wife the elf had inhabited, a box to contain his bones. 
He then departed in peace, wept over by his three daughters, who 
laid him in the box, and buried him as he had commanded, while 
the whole country mourned his loss. 

As soon as the funeral pomp had ended, the states assembled to 
consider who should now occupy the vacant throne. The people 
were imanimous for a daughter of Crocus, only they could not agree 
which of the three sisters should be chosen. The Lady Bela had 
the fewest adherents, for her heart was not good, and she often used 
her magic lantern to make mischief. Nevertheless she had inspired 
the people with such fear, that no one ventured to object to her for 
fear of rousing her vengeance. When it came to the vote, all the 
electors were silent, there was no voice for her and none against her. 
At sunset the representatives broke up the meeting, and deferred 
the election to the following day. Then the Lady Tnerba was pro- 
posed, but confidence in her own magic spells had turned her head, 
she was proud, supercilious, and wished to be viewed as a goddess; 
and if incense was not always offered to her, she was peevish, wilful 
and ill-tempered, displaying all those qualities which deprive the fair 
sex of their flattering epithet. She was not so much feared as her 
elder sister, but then she was not more beloved. For this reason 
the place of election was as still as a funeral feast, and there was no 
voting. On the third day the Lady Libussa was proposed. As soon 
as this name was uttered, a familiar whispering was heard through- 
out the circle, the solemn faces became unwrinkled and brightened 
up, and every one of the electors could commimicate to his neigh- 
bour some good quahty of the lady. One lauded her imassuming 
demeanour, another her modesty, the third her wisdom, the fourth 
the infeUibility of her predictions, the fifth her disinterested conduct 
to. all who asked counsel, the tenth her chastity, ninety others her 
beauty, and the last her thriftiness. When a lover sketches such a 
hst of his mistress's perfections, it is always a matter of doubt whether 
she really possesses one of them, but the public in its decisions does 
not easily err on the favourable side, though it often does on the un- 
favourable one. By reason of quahties so laudable, and so universally 
recognised, the Lady Libussa was certainly the most powerful can- 
didate for the throne, as far as the hearts of the electors were con- 
cerned; nevertheless the preference of the younger sisters to the 
elder one has so often, as experience testifies, disturbed domestic 
peace, that it was to be feared, in a more important affair, the peace 
of the country would be interrupted. This consideration put the 
wise guardians of the people to such great embarrassment, that they 
could not come to any decision at all. An orator was wanted who 
should attach the weight of his eloquence to the good will of the 
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electors, if tlie aflSdr was to make any progress, and the good wishes 
of the electors were to have any effect. Such an orator appeared as 
if called for. 

Wladomir, one of the Bohemian magnates, next in rank to the 
dute, had long aghed for the charming Libussa, and had solicited 
her hand in the lifetime of her father, Crocus. He was one of his 
most faithful vassals, and was beloved by him as a son, and therefore 
had the good father wished that love might unite the pair together. 
The coy mind of the maiden was, however, invincible, and he would 
on no account force her affections. Prince Wladomir did not allow 
himself to be scared by this doubtful aspect of affairs, and fancied 
that by fidelity and perseverance he might bear up against the lady's 
hard msposition, and render it pliable by tenderness. He had at- 
tached himself to the duke's tram, as long as he lived, without ad- 
vancing one step nearer to the goal of his wishes. Now he thought 
he had found an opportunity of opening her closed heart, by a me- 
ritorious act, and of gaining, from magnanimous gratitude, what, 
it seemed, he could not obtain by love. He ventured to expose 
himself to the hatred and revenge of the two dreaded sisters, 
and to raise his beloved to the throne at the peril of his life. Mark- 
ing the wavering irresolution of the assembly, he took up the dis- 
course and said: "Brave knights and nobles of the people, I will 
lay a simile before you, from which you may learn how to completi^ 
this election to the advantage of your father-land." Silence ha\ang 
been commanded, he proceeded thus: "The bees had lost their 
queen, and the whole hive was melancholy and joyless. They flew 
out idly and sparingly, they had scarcely spirits for making honey, 
and their pursuit and nourishment was on the decline. They there- 
fore thought seriously about a new sovereign who should preside 
over their affairs, that all order and discipline might not be lost. 
The wasp then came and said: * Make me your queen, I am strong 
and terrible, the stout horse fears my sting, I can defy even your 
hereditary foe the lion, and prick his mouth when he approaches 
your honey-tree. I will guard you and protect you.' This dis- 
course was pleasing enough to the bees, but after mature delibera- 
tion the wisest among them said : * Thou art vigorous and terrible 
to be sure, but we dread that very sting which is to defend us; 
therefore thou canst not be our queen.' Then the humble bee came 
up humming, and said : ' Take me for your queen ! Do you not 
hear that the rustle of my wings annoimces rank and dignity? Be- 
sides, I too have a sting to protect you.' The bees answered, we 
are a peaceful and quiet race; the proud noise of thy wings would 
annoy us and disturb the pursuits of our industry; thou canst not 
be our queen.' Then the ant desired a hearing: ' Although I am 
larger and stronger than you,' she said, *my superiority can never 
injure you, for see I am entirely without the dangerous sting, I am 
of a gentle disposition, and besides that, a friend of order, of frugality, 
know how to preside over the honey-tree and to encourage labour.' 
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The bees then said: ' Thou art worthy to govern us — ^we will obey 
thee — be thou our queen!*" 

Wkdottiir paused. The whole assembly divined the purport of 
the discourse, and the minds of all were favourably disposed towards 
the Lady Libussa. Yet at the very moment when they were about 
to collect the votes, a croaking raven flew over the place of election; 
this un&vourable omen interrupted all further deliberation, and the 
election was deferred to the follovring day. The Lady Bela had 
sent the ill-omened bird to disturb the proceedings, for she knew 
well enough the incliiiation of the voters, and Prince Wladomir 
had inspired her with the bitterest hate. She held counsel with 
her sister Therba, and they came to the determination that they 
would be revenged on the common calumniator, who had insulted 
both of them, and despatched a heavy nightmare, that should 
squeeze the soul out of his body. Tne bold knight suspected 
nothing of this danger, but went, as was his wont, to wait upon his 
mistress, and received from her the first kind look, from which he 
promised himself a whole heaven of bliss. If any thing could in- 
crease his delight, it was the present of a rose which adorned the 
lady's bosom, and which she gave him with the order that he was 
to let it wither by his heart. To these words he gave an inter- 
pretation very difierent from that which was meant, since no science 
IS more fallacious than the art of expounding in love. There 
mistakes are quite at home. The enamoured might was bent on 
keeping the tose fresh and blooming as long as possible; he set it in 
fresh water in a flower-pot, and went to sleep with the most flatter- 
ing hopes. 

Li the gloomy hour of midnight came the destrojring angel, sent 
by the Lady Bela. He glided m ; he blew open, with his gasping 
breath, the locks and bolts on the doors of tne bed-room, and feu 
with immense weight on the sleeping knight, pressing him down 
with such sufibcatmg force, that he thought, when he woke, a 
mill-stone had been rolled upon his neck. In this painful situation, 
while he fancied the last moment of his life was come, he fortu- 
nately thought of the rose which stood in the flower-pot by his bed, 
pressed it to his heart, and said: " Fade away with me, fair rose, 
and perish on my lifeless bosom, as a proof that my last thought 
was bestowed on thy lovely possessor." At once his heart became 
lighter, the heavy nightmare could not resist the magic power of 
the flower, his oppressive weight did not now exceed that of so 
much down ; the (fislike of the perfume soon drove him out of the 
chamber altogether, and the narcotic quality of the scent again 
lulled the knight into a refreshing slumber. At sunrise he rose 
fresh and cheerful, and rode to the place of election to ascertain 
what impression his simile had made on the minds of the electors, 
and to observe the course that the affair might take this time; in- 
tending, at all events, if any opposing gale should arise, and threaten 
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to run aground the wavering boat of his hopes and wishes, at once 
to seize on the helm and steer directly against it. 

This time, however, there was no danger. The solemn electoral 
senate had during the night so thoroughly ruminated on, and di- 
gested Wladomir's parable, that it was actually infused into their 
very heart and mind. A brisk knight, who perceived these &vourable 
crises, and who in affairs of the heart sympathised with the tender 
Wladomir, endeavoured either t^ deprive the latter of the honour of 
placing the lady on the Bohemian throne, or at any rate to share it 
with him. He stepped forward, drew his sword, proclaimed with a 
loud voice, Libussa, Duchess of Bohemia, and desired every one who 
had the same opinion to draw the sword Uke himand defend his choice. 
At once several hundred swords glittered on the place of election, a 
loud cry of joy announced the new sovereign, and on all sides re- 
sounded the shout of the peoj)le : " Let Libussa be our duchess !" A 
deputation was appointed, with Prince Wladomir and the sword- 
drawer at the head of it, to announce to the lady her elevation to the 
ducal rank. With the modest blush which gives to female charms 
the highest expression of grace, she accepted the sovereignty over 
the people, and every heart was subjugated by the magic of her 
pleasing aspect. The people paid her homage with the greatest delight^ 
and although the two sisters envied her, and employed their secret 
arts to avenge themselves both on her and their country, for the slight 
that had been offered them, endeavouring by theleavenof calumny and 
malicious interpretation of all their sister's deeds and actions, to bring 
about in the nation a shameful ferment, and to undermine the 
peace and happiness of her mild virgin dominion; yet Libussa knew 
how to meet these unsisterly attempts with prudence, and to annihi- 
late all the hostile plans and spells of the unnatural pair, till at last 
they were tired of exercising upon her their inefficient powers. 

The sighing Wladomir waited in the meanwhile with the most 
ardent longing for the development of his fate. More than once he 
ventured to foresee the end in the lovely eyes of his sovereign, but 
Libussa had imposed a deep silence on the inclinations of her heart, 
and it is always a precarious proceeding to require from a mistress a 
verbal declaration without a previous intercourse with the eyes and 
their significant glances. The one favourable sign which still kept 
his hopes alive was the imperishable rose, which, though a year had 
elapsed, blossomed as freshly now as on the evening when he received 
it from the hand of the fair Libussa. A flower from a maiden's hand, 
a nosegay, a ribbon, or a lock of hair, is certainly more valuable 
than a tooth dropped out, but nevertheless all these pretty things are 
but doubtful pledges of love, unless some more certain expressions 
gives them a determined signification. Wladomir, therefore quietly 
played the part of a sighing swain in the court of his idol, and waited 
to see what time and circumstances might produce in his favour. 
The boisterous knight Mizisla, on the other hand, carried on his 
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plan with far more spirit, and did all he could to make himself con- 
spicuous on every occasion. On the day of homage he was the first 
vassal who made the oath of allegiance to the new princess; he fol- 
lowed her as inseparably as the moon follows the earth, that by un- 
asked-for services he might show his devotion to her person, and on 
solemn occasions and in processions he made his sword flash in her 
eyes, that she might not forget what good service it had done her. 

Nevertheless, following the way of the world, Libussa seemed 
very near to have forgotten the furtherers of her good fortune; 
since, when an obelisk once stands upright, we think no more of 
the levers and instruments that raised it — at least so did the candi- 
dates for her heart interpret the lady's coldness. Both, however, 
were wrong; the noble sovereign was neither insensible nor un- 
grateful ; but her heart was no more so completely in her power, 
mat she could do with it whatever she pleased. Love had already 
decided in favour of the slim hunter. The first impression which 
the sight of him had made on her heart was still so strong, that no 
second one could efface it. Three years had passed, and the colours 
of imagination with which the graceful youth had been sketched, 
were neither rubbed out, nor had they become faint, and . thus her 
love was proved to be perfect. For .the love of the fair sex is of 
such a nature and quahty, that if it will stand the test of three 
moons, it will generally last- three times three, and longer, accord- 
ing to the evidence and example of our own times. When the 
heroic sons of Germany swam over distant seas, to fight out the 
domestic squabble of the wilful daughter of Britannia with her 
mother country, they tore themselves from the arms of their fair 
ones, with mutual protestations of truth and fideUty; but before 
they had passed the last buoy of the Weser, the greater part of 
them were forgotten by their Chloes. The fickle damsels, tired of 
having their hearts unoccupied, filled up the gap with new intrigues; 
but the faithful ones, who had had constancy enough to endure the 
Weser ordeal, and who, when the owners of their hearts were on 
the other side of the black buoy, had been guilty of no infideHty — 
these, they say, have kept their vow inviolate, until the return of 
their heroes into their German father-land, and nov/ merit from the 
hands of love the reward of their constancy. 

It was therefore less remarkable, that, under the circumstances, the 
Lady Libussa could refuse the hand of the blooming knights who so- 
Ucited her heart, than that the fair Queen of Ithaca let a whole host 
of suitors sigh after her in vain, while her heart had only the grey- 
bearded Ulysses in reserve. Nevertheless,* rank and high birth so 
very much overbalanced the attachment the lady felt for the beloved 
of her heart, that any thing more than a Platonic passion — ^that empty 
shade, which neither warms nor nourishes — was not to be hopei 
Although, in those remote times, people cared as little about writing 
out genealogies, according to parchment and pedigree, as they did 
about arranging classes of beetles according to tneir wings and feelers, 
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or flowers according to their stamens, pistils, calyx, and nectary, they 
knew, nevertheless, that the delicious grape alone associates wita 
ihe stately ehn, and not the weed that creeps along the hedge. A 
mcsallianee caused by a difference of rank an inch wide, did not 
then, certainly, excite so much pedantic noise as in our classic days; 
but, however, a difference a yard wide, especially if rivals stood in 
the interval, and perceived the distance of the two ends, was ob- 
servable enough. All this, and more than this, the lady maturely 
weighed in her prudent mind, and therefore she did not give a 
hearing to the deceitful prattler^ passion, loud as it mi^t speak to 
the advantage of the youth, who was favoured by love. As a 
chaste vestal, she made an irrevocable vow that she would keep her 
heart locked up in virgin secresy for the period of her life, and 
that she would not answer any address of her suitors, either with 
her eyes or with her gestures; with the reserve, however, that she 
mi^ht platonise as much as she pleased, by way of compensation. 
This monastic system pleased the two aspirants so little, that they 
did not know what to make of the killing coldness of their sove- 
rdgn; jealousy, the companion of love, whispered into their ear; 
one thought the other was his rival, and their spirit of observation 
was imwearying, in trying to make discoveries, which both of them 
dreaded. But the Lady Libussa, with prudence and acuteness, 
weighed out her scanty mvours to the two nonourable knights with 
such an equal balance, that neither scale kicked the beam. 

Tired of waiting in vain, both the knights left their princess's 
court, and with secret discontent retired to the estates, which Duke 
Crocus had granted them for military service. Both took home 
such a stock of ill-humour, that Prince Wladomir was a perfect pest 
to all his vassals and neighbours, while Prince Mizisla turned sports- 
man, chasing deer and foxes over the fields and enclosures of his 
subjects, and often treading three quarters of com, when with his 
train he was following a hare. This occasioned many complaints in 
the country ; but, however, there was no judge to remedy the evil, 
for no one likes to contend with the stronger, and hence tms way the 
oppression of the people never reached the throne of the duchess. 
Nevertheless, through her supernatural power, no act of injustice, 
within the wide boundaries of her realm, remained hidden; and be- 
cause her disposition corresponded to the tender character of her 
lovely form, she was afflicted at the wickedness of her vassals, and the 
wrongs committed by the strongest. She consulted with herself as 
to how the evil could be remedied, and prudence suggested that she 
should follow the example of the wise gods, who, in administering 
justice, never punish the offender directly the offence is committed ; 
although slowly stepping vengeance is sure, sooner or later, to strike at 
last. The young princess smnmoned all the knighthood and states to a 
general diet, and caused it to be publicly proclaimed, that whoever 
had a complaint to make, or a wrong to denounce, might come for- 
ward freely and without fear, and should have a safe conduct. 
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Then the oppi'essed and harassed came from all parts of the country; 
litigious folks came besides; in fact, all who had some law affair in 
hand. Libussa sat on the throne, like the goddess Themis, with 
sword and scales, and uttered justice with unfailing judgment, and 
without respect of persons, for she was not led astray, and the laby- 
linthian courses of chicane did not mislead her, as they do the thick 
heads of stupid magistrates, while every body was surprised at the 
wisdom with which she unravelled the tangled skein of law-suits in 
affairs of meum and teumy and at the unwearied patience with which 
she found out, and wound off, the hidden thread of justice, without 
palling a wrong end. 

When the throng of parties who had assembled at the bar of the 
tribunal had gradually diminished, and the sittings were about to 
terminate— on the very last court-day, a settler on the borders of the 
Wealthy Wladomir's estate, and a deputation from the subjects of the 
sporting Mizisla, desired a hearing, that they might bring in their 
complaint. They were admitted, and the settler spoke first. ** An 
industrious planter," said he, ** enclosed a little piece of ground 
on the bank of a broad river, the silver stream of which flowed, 
gently murmuring, into the pleasant valley below ; for he thought 
mat the fair stream would protect him on one side from the vora* 
dous animals that might devour his crops, and also water the roots 
of his fruit-trees, that they might soon npen and grow up, and bear 
fruit plentifully. However, just as his fruit began to get ripe, 
the deceitful nver became troubled, its quiet waters began to swell 
and roar, overwhelmed the bank, tore away one piece of the fruitful 
field after another, and made for themselves a bed in the middle of 
the cultured soil, to the great sorrow of the poor planter, who was 
forced to give up his property, as a sport for the maUce of his 
powerful neighbour, whose raging flood he himself escaped with 
difficulty. Mighty daughter of the wise Crocus, the poor planter 
entreats thee to give orders to the haughty stream, that it may 
cease to roll its proud waves over the field of the industrious 
husbandman, that it may no more thus absorb the sweat of his brow, 
and his hopes of a prosperous harvest, but quietly flow within the 
limits of its own proper bed." 

During this discourse, a cloud gathered on the serene brow of 
the fair Libussa, a manly earnestness shone from her eyes, and those 
around became all ear, that they might hear her decision, which was 
as follows: " Tty cause is plain and right; no violence shall per* 
vert its justice. A firm dam shall set a proper limit and mea- 
sure to Hie wild stream, that it may not flow beyond; and I, with 
its fishes, will make thee a seven-fold compensation for the depre- 
dation of its waters." She then made a sign for the eldest of 
the deputation to speak; and, turning his head to the court, he 
said thus: "Wise daughter of the renowned Crocus, tell us to 
whom belongs the seed of the field — ^to the sower, who has buried 
it in the earth, that it may spring up and multiply, or to the 

c2 
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hurricane who hurls it down, and scatters it?" — " To the sower," she 
replied. '* Then," said the speaker, " give orders to the hurricane, 
that it may not select our fields as the spot for its wantonness, 
trample down our grain, and shake our fruit-trees." — 

*' So be it," said the duchess ; *' I will tame the hurricane, and 
banish it from your fields. It shall fight with the clouds, and 
scatter them, when they rise from the earth, threatening the land 
with hail and heavy storms." 

Prince Wladomir and the knight Mizisla were both present at 
the general court. When they heard the complaint that had been 
made, and heard the solemn sentence of the princess, they grew 
pale, and smothering their wrath fixed their eyes upon the ground, 
not daring to own to themselves how much they were galled at 
being condemned by the sentence from the mouth of a woman. 
For although to shield their honour, the complainants had modestly 
hung an allegoric veil over their accusation, and even the just de- 
cision of the sovereign judge had shown a prudent respect for this 
covering, the web was, notwithstanding, so fine and transparent, 
that whoever had eyes could see what stood behind it. As they did 
not venture to appeal from the throne of the princess to the people, 
the judgment just given against them having caused general exul- 
tation, they could only submit with it, although most unwillingly. 
Wladomir made seven-fold reparation to his neighbour the settler, 
for the injury that had been done, and Nimrod Mizisla was obliged 
to pledge his knightly word that he would not select his subject's 
corn fields as a place for hare-hunting. At the same time Li- 
bussa gave them a glorious employment, that they might exercise 
their activity, and restore the tone of knightly virtue to their 
name, which now sounded discordantly like a cracked vessel. She 
placed both at the head of her army, which she sent out against 
Zornebock, prince of the Salians, a giant, and moreover a powerful 
sorcerer, who was then about making war against Bohemia, and im- 
posed upon them as a penancfe, the condition that they should not 
return to their court, until one brought the plimie and the other the 
golden spurs of the monster as a trophy of victory. 

The unfading rose still preserved its magic power during this ex- 
pedition, rendering Prince Wladomir as invulnerable to mortal wea- 
pons, as Achilles the hero, and as nimble and active as Achilles the 
swift-footed. The armies met on the northern border of the terri- 
tory, and the signal to fight was given. The Bohemian heroes flew 
through the opposing forces like storm and whirlwind, and mowed 
down the thick crop of lances, as the reaper's sickle mows down a 
field of wheat. Zornebock fell a victim to their mighty sword-cuts; 
they returned back to Vizegrad in triumph with the booty they had 
acquired, and the spots and soils which had before tainted their 
knightly virtue, they had washed out in the blood of the enemy. 
The Duchess Libussa rewarded them with all the distinctions of 
princely favour, dismissed them, when the army was disbanded to 
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their own residence, and as a new mark of her esteem gave them a 
ruddy apple from her own garden for a keepsake, with the instruc- 
tions that they were to share it peaceably without cutting it. They 
went their way, placed the apple on a shield, and had it carried 
before them, while they consulted together how they should set 
about making division -with proper discretion, so that they might 
not be mistaken in their gentle sovereign's meaning. 

Before they reached the crossway that was to separate them, so 
that each might follow the road that led to his own residence, they 
adhered to the treaty of partition amicably enough, but now the point 
was who should keep the apple, to which they both had equal right. 
Only one, it was evident, could retain it, and both promised them- 
selves such wonders that each longed to possess it. Upon this they 
quarrelled, and the sword nearly had to decide to whom the fortune 
of arms had assigned the indivisible apple. A shepherd, however, 
happened to be driving his flock along the same road, so thxjy chose 
him for their umpire, and laid their case before him, probably be- 
cause the three celebrated goddesses had applied to a shepherd to 
settle their affair about an apple. The man reflected a little, and said, 

" In this present of an apple lies a deeply hidden signification; 
jet who can probe it but the wise maiden who has there concealed 
It? I suspect that the apple is a deceitful fruit, which grew upon 
the tree of discord, and the red skin of which signifies bloody con- 
tentions among you, knights, — that one shall irritate the other, and 
that neither shall reap any joy from the gift. For tell me how is 
it possible to share an apple without dividing it?" The two knights 
took to heart the shepherd's advice, which they thought contained 
great wisdom. " Thou art right," said they, " has not the base 
apple already kindled anger and quarrel between us? Were we not 
on the point of fighting for the deceptive gift of the proud maiden 
who hates us both? Did she not place us at the head of her army, 
because she thought we should be killed? And because that method 
did not succeed, she now arms us with the knife of discord against 
each other. We declare ourselves free from the deceitful gift; 
neither of us shall bear the apple, but it shall be the reward of thy 
honest decision. The fruit of the law-suit belongs to the judge, and 
the parings to the contending parties." 

The knights then went their way, while the shepherd devoured 
the subject of the suit with that ease, which is peculiar to judges. 
The duchess's equivocal gift annoyed them greatly, and when on 
returning home, they found that they could not lord it over their 
vassals and subjects so arbitrarily as before, but were forced to obey 
the laws, their indignation increased still more. They entered into 
an alliance offensive and defensive, made for themselves a faction in 
the country, and the numerous rebels who joined them they de- 
spatched to all the districts around, that they might cry down female 
government. " Oh, shame !" cried they, " that we are subject to a 
woman who gathers our laurels that she may twine them round her 
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distaff. A man ou^ht to be master of the house, not a woman,— -^ 
that is man*s pecuhar right, — that is the custom among all people* 
What is an army without a duke to march in front of his warriorsy 
but a helpless trunk without a head? Let us appoint a prince who 
moY rule over us, and whom we may obey." 

Discourses of this kind did not remain concealed from the vigilant 
princess. She knew, besides, whence the wind came, and what the 
sound of it signified; and, therefore, she called a select assembly of 
the deputies, stepped into the midst of them with the dimity and 
splendour of an earthly goddess, while her speech flowed hke honey 
from her virgin lips. *' There is a rumour m the country," said she 
to the assembly, ** that you desire a duke, who will lead you to 
battle, and that you consider it inglorious to show further obedience 
to me. Nevertheless, from your own free and imconfined desire^ 
you chose from the midst of you, not a man, but one of the daugh- 
ters of the people, and clothed her with the purple that she might 
rule over you according to the usage and custom of the country. 
Now, whoever can convict me of a fault in my government, let him 
come forward freely and openly and bear witness against me. If, 
however, I have administered justice after the manner of my lather 
Crocus; if I have made the hills straight, the crooked places even, 
the abysses passable ; if I have secured your harvests, rescued your 
herds from the wolf, and guarded your fruit-trees; if I have bowed 
the stiff-neck of the violent, aided the oppressed, and given a staflE 
to support the weak, then, I say, it becomes you to adhere to your 
promise, and, according to your oath of fealty, to be faithful and true 
to me, and to do me good service. If you think it inglorious to 
serve a woman, you should have considered that before you ap- 
pointed me to be your princess. If there was any thing wrong in that 
choice, it reverts to yourselves. However, this proceeding on your 
part shows that you do not understand your own interest. The 
female hand is soft and gentle, accustomed to raise only gentlo 
breezes with the fan; but man's arm is sinewy and rough, heavy 
and oppressive, when he holds the weight of authority. Besides, 
do you know, that when a woman rules, the sovereignty is still 
in the hand of man? For she gives hearing to wise council- 
lors ; but when the distaff excludes from the throne, there is female 
government ; for the girls, who please the king's eyes, have posses- 
sion of his heart. Reflect well, then, on what you do, that you 
may not repent too late of your fickleness." 

The spesiker from the throne was silent, a deep reverential silence 
prevailed in the hall of assembly, and no one ventured to utter a 
word against her. Nevertheless Prince Wladomir and his party 
did not abandon their project, but whispered among themselves: 
'^The cunning chamois is striving not to leave the rich pasture; but 
the hunter's horn shall sound still louder, and scare it away." The 
next day they stirred up the body of knights, loudly to request the 
queen to choose a husband within three days, and by the choice of 
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Iier heart to give tlie people a prince, who should share the goYem« 
ment with her. At this sadden demand, which seemed to be the 
▼oice of the people, a virgin blush tinged the cheeks of the charm- 
ing Libussa, and her bright eye saw all the rocks beneath the 
water, that threatened her on this occasion. Ey«i if, according to 
the custom of the great world, she attempted to bring her incli- 
nations imder the sway of policy, she could, at any rate, only 
give her hand to one suitor, and then she saw that all the rest 
would r^ard their rejection as an insult and meditate reven^. 
Besides the secret vow of her heart was to her sacred and invio- 
lable, and therefore she prudently endeavoured to avoid the press- 
ing request of the deputies, and to make one attempt more to dis- 
suade them altogether from having a duke. " After the death of 
the eagle,'' she said ^' the feathered tribe chose the wood-pigeon for 
their queen, and all the birds were obedient to her soft cooing 
voice. Yet, being light and airv, as is the nature of birds, they 
Boon altered this resolution, and began to repent. The haughty 
peacock thought that he was more qualified to rule; the greedy 
hawk accustomed to chase the small birds considered it disgraceful 
to be subject to a dove. They therefore made for themselves a 
iaction, and appointed the purbhnd owl as their spokesman to pro- 
pose a new election for a Bng. The dull bustard, the unwieldly 
mountainK^ock, the lazy stork, the lack-brain heron, and all the 
larger birds chattered and cackled loud applause, and the host of 
Httle birds from foolishness twittered, in the same manner, &om 
hedge and bush. Then the warUke kite rose boldly into the air, 
and all the birds cried out, * What a majestic flight 1 What a 
lightning glance in those rolling eyes of fire, what an expression of 
superiority in the hooked beak, and the widely-grasping claws! 
The bold, hardy kite shall be our ruler.' Scarcely had the bird of 
prey ascended the throne, than he displayed his activity and strength 
to his fellow-subjects with great tyranny and arrogance. From 
the larger birds he plucked their feathers, and the Uttle singing 
birds he tore to pieces." 

Plain as the meaning of this discourse was, it made but little 
impression on the minds of those who were anxious for a change of 
government, and the popular decision that the Lady Libussa should 
choose a husband within three days, remained vaUd. At this 
Prince Wladomir much rejoiced in his heart, for he now thought 
he should gain the lovely prize for which he had so long striven in 
vain. Love and ambition fired his wishes, and made eloquent his 
mouth, which had hitherto only allowed itself secret sighs. He 
went to the court and solicited a hearing of the duchess. *' Gracious 
sovereign of thy people and of my heart," he said, *' from thee no 
secret is couched, thou knowest the flames that glow in this 
bosom, as purely and hoUly as those upon the altar of the gods, and 
thou Slowest the celestial fire that has kindled them. The time is 
at hand when thou must give a prince to the land, at the bidding 
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of thy people. Can'st thou slight a heart which only lives and 
beats for thee? ToJ^e worthy of thee I have ventured my life and 
blood in raising thee to the throne of thy father. Let me have the 
merit of maintaining thee there by the tie of tender love; let us 
share the possession of the throne and of thy heart. The former 
shall be thine, the latter mine, and then will my happiness be 
exalted above the lot of mortals." The Lady Libussa deported her- 
self in a very maiden-like manner on hearing this address, and 
covered her face with a veil that she might conceal the gentle 
blush that gave a deeper colour to her cheek. With her hand she 
made a sign for Prmce Wladomir to withdraw, without opening 
her mouth, as if to consider how she should answer him with re- 
spect to his suit. 

The bold knight Mizisla then annoimced himself and desired to 
be admitted. " Loveliest of the daughters of princes," he said, as 
he entered the audience-chamber, " the beautiful dove, the queen of 
the realms of air shall, as thou knowest, no more coo alone, but seek 
for herself a mate. The proud peacock, as the story goes, makes 
his varied feathers glitter in her eyes, and imagines that he will 
dazzle her with their brilHancy, but she is modest and wise, and 
will not unite herself to the haughty peacock. The greedy hawk, 
once a bird of prey, has quite cast oflF his nature; he is good and 
gentle, nay without guile, for he loves the fair dove, and hopes that 
she will espouse him. His crooked beak and sharp claws should 
not mislead thee. These he needs to protect his beloved dove, that 
no other bird may injure her or endeavour to overthrow the seat of 
her dominion, for he is faithful and true, and first vowed fealty to 
her on the day of her elevation. Tell me then, wise princess, if the 
gentle dove will deign to bestow on her faithful hawk the love to 
which he aspires?" 

The Lady Libussa did as before, made a sign for the knight also 
to retire, and after she had let him wait awhile called in the two 
suitors and said, " I owe you a debt of gratitude, noble knights, 
inasmuch as you both assisted me in succeeding to the Bohemian 
crown, which my father Crocus wore with glory. And I have not 
forgotten that zeal in my cause, of which you remind me. More- 
over, it is not hidden from me that you virtuously love me, for 
your looks and actions have long expressed the feelings of your 
hearts. That my heart has remained closed to you, and has not given 
love for love, do not ascribe that to mere coyness ; I did not mean to 
insult you, but merely to come to a right decision of a dubious mat- 
ter. I weighed your merits, and the index of the balance stood 
still. Therefore I resolved to leave the decision of your fate to 
yourselves, and offered you the possession of my heart by the enig*- 
matical apple, that I might see who had the greatest share of wis- 
dom and intelligence, so as to appropriate to himself the indivisible 
gift. Now tell me, without delay, in whose hand is the apple. 
Whoever has gained it from the other, let him from this hour take 
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my throne and my heart for his prize/* The two suitors looked 
upon each other with wonder, grew pale and were dumb. At last 
ftince Wladomir after a long pause broke silence and said, " The 
enigmas of the wise are to the foolish, a nut in a toothless mouth; 
a pearl which the fowl rakes out of the sand, a Hght in the hand of 
the blind. Therefore, oh, princess! be not angry that we knew 
neither how to use nor how to prize thy gift. Thy design, which 
we did not know we misinterpreted, and we thought thou hadst cast 
between us an apple of discord, which should incite us to feuds and 
combat, and therefore each of us abandoned participation in thy 
gift, and got rid of the fruit of contention, a sole possession of 
which neither of us would have left to the other.*" 

" You have youi-self uttered the judgment," said the lady; " if an 
apple was enough to arouse your jealousy, what battle would you have 
waged for a myrtle wreath that encircles a crown." With this decision 
she dismissed the knights, who were greatly annoyed that they had 
listened to the senseless arbitrator, and had thoughtlessly flung away 
the pledge of love, that was to have gained them the bride. They 
now considered, each one by himself, how they might yet carry out 
their plans, and by force or cunning obtain the Bohemian throne 
with its charming possessor. 

The Lady Lipussa was not inactive during the three days that 
were left her for deliberation, but was constantly considering how 
she might meet the pressing wishes of her people, give the nation 
a duke, and herself a husband, according to the choice of her heart. 
She feared that Prince Wladomir would urge his pretensions with 
force, or at any rate deprive her of the throne. Necessity assisted 
love, and inspired her with the resolution of carrying out the plan, 
with which, as with a pleasant dream, she had often amused herself; 
for, indeed, what mortal is there, whose head is not haunted by 
some phantom or other, at which he grasps in a vacant hour, that 
he may play with it as with a doll? The gift of prophecy has 
always been associated with a glowing fancy; consequently the fair 
Libussa readily listened at times to this pleasant playmate, and the 
agreeable confidant always entertained her with the image of the 
yoimg hunter, who had made so permanent an impression on her 
heart. A thousand projects came into her head, which her ima- 
gination flattered her were easy and practicable. Now she had a 
plan of rescuing the dear youth from obscurity, placing him in the 
army^, and advancing him from one post of honour to another; fancy 
would then at once fling a wreath of laurel on his brow, and lead 
him crowned with victory and glory to the throne, which she shared 
with him, delighted. Now she gave the romance another turn; she 
armed her favourite as a knight-errant out upon adventures, conducted 
him to her court, turned him into a Huon of Bordeaux, and was in 
no want of wonderful apparatus to endow him as friend Oberon did 
his protege. But when cool reflection again took possession of her 
maiden mind, and the variegated figures of the magic lantern grew 
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pale at the bright ray of pradence, the lovely dream had vanished, 
ohe thought how great would be the risk of such a proceeding, and 
what mischief might be&l her land and people, if jealousy and enyy 
incited against her the hearts of the Magnates, and the alarm of dis- 
cord give the signal for rebellion. She therefore carefully concealed 
the inclinations and wishes of her heart &om the keen eye of Hoe 
observer, and allowed nothing to be perceived. 

However, now the people were desirous for a prince, the affair had 
taken another turn, and she had only to make her own wishes accord 
with those of the nation. She fortified her courage with manly re- 
solution, and when the third day dawned she put on all her jewels, 
placing on her head the chaste crown of myrtle. Attended by her 
maidens, who were all adorned with wreaths of flowers, she ascended 
the throne full of high courage and gentle dignity. The assembly of 
knights and vassals aroimd her was all ear, Uiat it might catch from 
her lovely mouth the name of the fortunate prince with whom she 
had resolved to share her heart and throne. " Nobles of my people,** 
said she to the assembly, " the lot of your destiny still lies imtouched 
in the um of concealment, and you are still as firee as my horses that 
feed in the meadow, before bridle and bit have curbed them, and the 
weight of the rider and the burden of the saddle have pressed their 
slender back. It now behoves you to tell me, whether the time 
which you have granted me for the choice of a husband has cooled 
the warm desire of seeing a prince ruling over you, and prompted you 
quietly to examine your project, or whether you still adhere im- 
changeably to your intention." For a moment she was silent, but 
the tumult among the people, the noise and whispering together with 
the gestures of the assembled senators, did not leave her long in un- 
certainty, and the speaker confirmed the ultimatum, that the decision 
was left to the choice of her heart. " Well !" she said, " the lot is 
cast; I answer for nothing. The gods have selected for the kingdom 
of Bohemia a prince who will wield his sceptre with wisdom and 
justice. The young cedar tree does not raise its head above the 
strong oaks; concealed among the trees of the forest it grows, sur- 
rounded by ignoble brushwood, but soon it will extend its branches 
so as to shade the root, and its crown will touch the clouds. Nobles 
of the people, select from among you a deputation of twelve honest 
men, to seek the prince and accompany him to the throne. My horse 
shall show them the path, trotting before you free and unburdened; 
and as a sign that you have found that which you are sent out to 
seek,iobserve that the man whom the gods have selected for your 
prince, will at the time when you approach him, be taking his meal 
at an iron table, beneath the open sky, and in the shadow of a lonely 
tree. To him must you pay homage, and adorn him with the signs 
of princely dignity. The white horse will allow him to mount his 
ba<i, and bring him here to court that he may be my husband and 
your sovereign." 

She then dismissed the assembly with the cheerful, but bashful 
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mien, which is customary with brides when they expect the arrival 
o£ the bridegroom. All were astonished at her speech, and the pro* 
phetic spirit which peered &om it rushed upon their minds Uke an 
utterance of the gods, to which the mob blindly attaches beUef, and 
about which none but thinkers induce in sapient opinions. The 
deputation was appointed, and the white horse stood in readiness, 
bndled and adorned with Asiatic magnificence, as if it was to bear 
the Grand Seignior to the mosque. The cavalcade was soon in mo* 
tion, amid the concourse of curious people, who were shouting with 
joy, and the white horse proudly led the way. Soon, however, the 
train disappeared from the eyes of the spectators, and nothing was 
to be seen but a cloud of dust rising in the distance, for the spirited 
horse as soon as he came into the open country began to run as swiftly 
as a British racer, indeed so swiftly, that the deputation had a diffi* 
colty in following him. Although the rapid courser seemed left 
entirely to himsSf, an invisible power directed his course, guided 
Ids bndle, and spurred his sides. The Lady Libussa by the magio 
she had inherited fK)m her mother, had been able so to train the 
horse that he neither deviated to the right or the left of his path, but 
with great speed hurried at once to his destination, and now when, 
ail seemed arranged so as to fulfil her wishes, she awaited with tender 
kmmig the arrival of the comer. 

The deputies in the meanwhile had had a fine chase; they had 
abeady performed a journey of several miles, uphill and downhill, 
they had swam through the Moldau and the Elbe, and because their 
stomachs reminded them of meal-time, they thought again of the 
wondrous table, at which their new prince, according to the words of 
the lady, was to be seated. On this subject they made all sorts of 
lemarks and comments. One inconsiderate knight said to his fel* 
lows: '^ Methinks our lady duchess has sent us to make April fools 
of us, for who ever heard of a man in Bohemia that dined at an iron 
table. What do you lay that our rash undertaking will bring us 
any thing besides jeering and mockery?" But another, who was more 
intelligent, thought that the iron table might have a s3rmbolical mean- 
ing, and that they would perhaps meet with some knight-errant re- 
posing under a tree, after the fashion of the wandering brotherhood, 
and serving up his frugal meal on his brazen shield. A third said 
jestingly: 

" I fear that our way will take us straight down to the workshop 
of the Cyclops, and that we shall have to take back to our Venus the 
lame Vulcan or one of his mates, who makes a table of his anvil." 

Discussing in this fashion they saw their leader, the white horse, 
which had considerably the start of them, trot across a newly ploughed 
field, and, to their surprise, stop by a ploughman. They new at once 
to the spot, and found a peasant sitting on a plough, which had been 
tamed upside down, beneath the shade of a wild pear tree, and eating 
his black bread from an iron ploughshare, which he used as a table.. 
He seemed pleased with the beauuful horse, treated him kindly, and 
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offered him a bit of his meal, and which he eat out of his hand. The 
ambassadors were very much astonished at this sight, but nevertheless 
none of them doubted that they had found their man. They approach- 
ed him with reverence, and the eldest taking up the discourse said: 

" The Duchess of Bohemia has sent us to thee, and bids us 
announce to thee that it is the will and decree of the gods that thou 
shalt exchange that plough for the throne of this temtory, and that 

foad for the sceptre. She chooses thee for her husband, that with 
er thou mayst rule over Bohemia." 

The young peasant thought they were making game of him, 
which seemed to him very rnal-a-propos, especially as he thought 
they had fathomed the secret of his heart, and were come to scoff 
at his weakness. He, therefore, answered somewhat haughtily, in 
order to return scorn for scorn : 

" Let us see whether your duchy is worthy of this plough? If the 
prince cannot satisfy his hunger, drink more merrily, nor sleep more 
soundly than the peasant, it is certainly not worth the trouble to 
change this fniitful field for the land of Bohemia, or this smooth 
ox-goad for a sceptre; — for tell me, will not a salt-cellar as well 
season my morsel as. a bushel?" 

Upon this one of the twelve remarked: "The mole shimning 
the light, grovels for the worms imder ground, that he may 
support himself, for he has not eyes that can endure the beam 
of day, nor feet that are made to run like those of the swift roe ; the 
scaly crab crawls in the mud of the lakes and marshes, loves best to 
dwell among the roots of the trees and brushwood on the river side, 
for he lacks fins to swim; and the domestic cock, kept in the poultry- 
yard, does not venture to fly over the low wall, for he is too timid 
to trust himself to his wings, like tlie up-soaring kite. Now if eyes 
are given for seeing, feet for walking, fins for swimming, and wings 
for flying, thou wilt not grovel in tlie earth like a mole, hide in the 
marsh like an unwieldy crab, or, like the lord of poultry, be content 
to crow on a dunghill, but thou wilt come forward into the light of 
day, run, swim, or fly to the clouds, accordingly as nature has en- 
dowed thee with her gifts. For an active man is not content with 
being what he is, but strives to become what he can be. Therefore 
try to be that which the gods have appointed thee, and then thou 
wilt be able to judge whether or not the land of Bohemia is worth a 
field in exchange." 

This serious discourse of the delegate, in which nothing of a 
jesting nature was to be perceived, and still more the insignia of 
princely dignity — the purple raiment, the staff of government, and 
the golden sword, which the ambassadors produced as vouchers 
and testimonials of their true mission — at last overcame the mis- 
trust of the doubting ploughman. At once his soul became en- 
lightened; and the transporting thought was awakened in him, that 
the Lady Libussa had divined the feelings of his heart, had perceived 
his constancy and fidelity, by the aid of her faculty to discover what 
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was hidden, and had determined to reward them in a manner which 
he would never have hoped for even in a dream. The gift of pro- 
phecy promised to him by his oracle came again into his mmd, 
and he reflected that this promise must be accomplished now or 
never. He quickly seized his hazel staff, set it deep in the field, 
heaped loose earth about it, as one does when one plants trees, and 
behold, the staff was immediately decked with buds, and shot forth 
sprouts and branches covered with leaves and flowers. Two of the 
verdant boughs faded, and their dry foliage became a sport for the 
winds, but the third grew with so much the greater strength, and its 
fruits ripened. The spirit of prophecy then descended on the rapt 
ploughman, and, opening his lips, he spoke thus: 

" Messengers of the Princess Libussa and of the Bohemian people, 
hear the words of Premislas, the son of Mnatha, the honourable knight, 
to whom, touched by the spirit of prophecy, the clouds of the future 
are opened. You call upon the man who was guiding his plough 
to take the management of your principality before his daily work 
IS finished. Ah, would that the plough had surrounded the field 
with its furrows as far as the boundary stone, for then Bohemia 
would have been an independent land for ever ! Now that you have 
too soon disturbed the work of the ploughman, the boundaries of 
your land will be the portion and inheritance of a neighbour, and 
your remote posterity will cleave to him in indissoluble union. The 
three branches of the verdant staff promise your princess three sons. 
Two of them will fade away as immature shoots, but the third will 
inherit the throne, and through him will the fruit of later descend- 
ants be ripened, until the eagle shall fly over the mountains and 
nestle in the land, and then fly away to return as unto his own pos- 
session. If then the son of the gods* shall come forth, who is a 
friend to the ploughman, and frees him from his slavish chains — 
then mark him, posterity, for thou wilt have cause to bless thy fate. 
He, when he has trodden under foot the serpent of superstition, will 
stretch out his hand towards the increasing moon to pluck it from the 
heavens, that he himself may illumine the world as a beneficent star." 

The venerable deputations tood in silent reverence, staring at the 
prophet like so many dunces; it seemed as though a god was speak- 
ing in him. But he turned away from the deputies to the com- 
panions of his wearisome toil — ^the two white oxen, loosened them 
from the yoke, and set them at liberty, upon which they bounded 
merrily about the grassy field, then visibly faded away, as light 
clouds melt into air, and finally vanished completely. Premislas now 
took off his rustic wooden shoes, and went to wash himself in the 
neighbouring brook. Costly garments were put on him, he girded 
himself with the sword in knightly fashion, and had the golden 
spurs fastened. He then sprang upon the white horse which auowed 
mm to mount with docility. As he was just on the point of quitting 
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* An allusion to the Emperor Joseph n. 
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the estate he had hitherto possessed, he told the d^uties to cany 
alVer him the wooden shoes, which he had now put off, and preserYO 
them aa a testimony that the humblest of the people had once been 
raised to the hijghest rank in Bohemia, and as a memento that he and 
his posterity might not presume upon the rank he had acquired, but, 
mindful of their origin, might honour and protect the peasant ckss 
from which they had ^rung. Hence arose the old custom of ex- 
hibiting to the kings ofBohemia a pair of shoes on the day of l^eir 
coronation — a custom which was observed until the race of I^remislas 
became extinct. The hazel itself, which had been planted, grew 
and bore fruit, spreading its roots widely around, and sending forth 
new shoots until at last the whole field was turned into a wood of 
hazel trees^ which proved most advantageous to ihe neighbouring 
village in whose land this district was included. For, in commemo- 
ration of this wonderful planting, the kings of Bohemia granted a 
charter to this community, that tney should never be obliged to con- 
tribute more in the way of taxes tlum one pint of hazel-nuts. This 
important privilege, according to report, mdr descendants enjoy to 
the present day. 

Although the horse, which now bore the bridegroom to his fiiir 
owner, seemed to outstrip the winds, Premislas made him sometimes 
feel the g<^en spurs to accelerate him still more. The speed of the 
courser, swift as it was, did not appear to him more so than the pace 
of a tortoise, so anxious was he to look once more on the face of the 
fair Libussa, whose form, though seven years had elapsed, still floated 
before him fresh and charming. He now looked forward, not to gaase 
vainly upon her, as upon a rare anemone in the varied garden of a 
florist, but to a happy union of victorious love. He thought only 
of the myrtle crown, which, in the estimation of lovers, stands fiur 
above the crown of kings, and if he had weighed dignity and love 
one against the other, the land of Bohemia without the Lady li- 
bussa would have kicked the beam like a clipped ducat in a money- 
changer's balance. 

The sim was just setting when the new prince was led in triumph 
into Vizegrad. The Lady Libussa was in her garden, where she 
had filled a little basket with ripe plums, when the arrival of her 
future husband was announced. She approached modestly with all 
the maidens of her court, received him as a bridegroom bestowed 
upon her by the gods, and concealed the choice of her heart by an 
apparent resignation to the will of the invisible powers. The eyes 
of all the court were directed with great curiosity towards the new- 
comer, but they saw nothing in him more than a handsome slender 
yoimg man. As for his external appearance there were several cour- 
tiers who could vie with him in their thoughts, and who could not 
understand why the gods had despised the anti-chamber and had not 
rather selected from themselves a rosy -cheeked champion instead of 
the sun-burnt ploughman, as a husband and partner in dominion for 
the young princess. With Prince Wladomir and the. knight Mi- 
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zisia it was especially obvious that they gave up their claims unwil- 
lingly. Hence it was now the care of the princess to justify the 
work of the gods, and to declare that Squire Premislas made amends 
£br his deficiency on the score of brilliant extraction by his intellect 
and acuteness. She had caused a noble meal to be prepared, not in 
the least inferior to that with which the hospitable Queen Dido for- 
merly entertained the pious Eneas. After the cup of welcome had 
passed readily from mouth to mouth, the gifts of the joy-bestirring 
Bacchus had. ini^ired cheerfulness and good humour, and part of 
the ni^ht had already past in jest and pastime, she suggested a game 
at nddles, and because the divination of &ings con^aled was her 
{>eculiar forte, she resolved the riddles that were proposed to the sar 
tisfiEu^tion of all present. 

When it was her turn to propose, she called Prince Wladomir, the 
Knight Mizisla, and Sqmre Premislas to her, and said: '' Now, my 
fiiends, set about solving a riddle, which I will propose, that it may 
be apparent which is the wisest and cleverest among you. I have 
destined for each of you, out of this basket, a gift of the plums, which 
I have picked in my garden. One of you snail have half of them 
and one more, the second shall a^ain have half and one more, and the 
third shall again have half and l£ree more. Supposing now that the 
luisket is thus emptied, tell me how many plums are in it now.'* 

The hasty knight, Mizisla, measured the B:uit-basket with his eyes— • 
not the sense of the problem with his understanding — and said : '^That 
which can be solved by the sword I will solve readily, but thy rid- 
dles, gracious princess, are rather too subtle for me. Nevertheless, 
in accordance with thy wishes, I will make a venture at random. I 
guess that if the plums be well counted, they will be found to 
«noimt to three score." 

" Thou hast made a mistake, dear knight," answered the Lady 
Libussa. *' If there were as many more, half as many more, and a 
third as many more, as the basket contains now and five more added 
to that, the number would by so much exceed three score as it is 
now short of it." 

Prince Wladomir calculated slowly and laboriously, as if the post 
of general controller of the finances were the reward for solving 
the riddle, and at last gave out five-and-forty as the value of the 
renowned number. The lady then said: 

** If there were a third as many more, half as many more, and a 
axth as many more as tiiere are now, there would then be in my 
basket as much more than forty-five as there now are imder that 
niunber." 

Althoi^ the very commonest hand at figures, would have de- 
ciphered the problem without trouble; nevertheless, for a bad 
calculation the gift of divination is absolutely indispensable, if 
he would come off with honour, and not appear ridicmous. Now 
as this gift had been fortunately communicated to the wise Pre- 
mislas, it cost him neither ingenuity nor exertion to disoov^ the 
doution of the riddle. 
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" Intimate associate of the heavenly powers," he said, "whoever- 
undertakes to discover thy high-soaring and divine meaning, ven- 
tures to fly after the eagle, when he hides himself in the clouds. 
Nevertheless, I will follow thy secret flight as far as the eye, which 
is illumined by thee, can reach. I decide that the plums thou hast 
concealed in the basket are thirty in number, — neither more nor 
less." 

The lady looked at him kindly and said; " Thou hast ti-aced 
the glimmering spark that lies deep in the ashes, and light ffleams 
upon thee out of mist and darkness; thou hast guessed my riddle." 

She then opened the basket, counted out fifteen plums into Prince 
Wladomir*s hat with one more, and there remained fourteen. Of 
these she gave seven to the Knight Mizisla with one more, and six re- 
mained^ the basket. The half of these she awarded to the wise Prem- 
islas, then gave him the three others, and the basket was empty. The 
whole court was amazed at the arithmetical wisdom of the fair Libussa, 
and the acuteness of her clever bridegroom. No one could compre- 
hend how human intellect was able on the one hand to bind a com- 
mon number so enigmatically in words, and on the other to pck 
out such an ingenious mystery with such perfect confidence. The 
lady awarded the empty basket to the two knights, who could not 
obtain her love, as a memorial of a terminated amour. Hence 
arises the custom, which exists to the present time, of saying that a 
rejected lover has received a basket from his mistress.* 

When all was in readiness for the homage, and the nuptials, 
both these ceremonies were celebrated with great pomp. The Bo- 
hemian people had now a duke, and the fair Libussa a husband, 
both to their heart's content, and what was most surprising this 
result was brought about by trickery, which does not generally bear 
the reputation of being the most skilful negotiator. If one of the 
two parties had been deceived, certainly it was not the sage Libussa, 
but the people, as indeed is frequently the case. The land of Bo- 
hemia had nominally a duke, but in point of fact the government 
remained in a female hand as before. Premislas was a perfect pat- 
tern of a docile obedient husband, who did not dispute the rule of 
his wife, either in the household or the state. His thoughts and 
wishes sympathised as perfectly with her own, as two similarly 
tuned strings, of which the untouched one spontaneously repeats 
the sound, which the louder one has uttered. Libussa had not, 
however, the proud, vain disposition of those ladies who wish to pass 
for great matches, and are always superciliously reminding the poor 
wight, whose fortune they think they have made, of his wooden 
shoes; but she imitated the celebrated Queen of Palmjrra, and go- 
verned by the superiority of her talents, as Zenobia managed her good- 
natured Odenatus. 

The happy pair lived in the enjoyment of unchanging love, ac- 

• The expression " Einen Korb bekommen," to meet with a refusal, is familiar to 
eyery reader of German. 
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cording to the fasliioii of that time, when the instinct which unites 
hearts was as firm and durable as the cement and mortar which 
renders the waUs of the old world so firm and indestructible. Duke 
Premislas now became one of the most doughty knights of his age, 
and the Bohemian court one of the most bnlliant in Germany. A 
large number of knights and nobles, as well as a great concourse of 
common people gradually assembled from all parts of the territory. 
The consequence was, that the court-city became too narrow for the 
inhabitants, and therefore Libussa called her people in office to her, 
and ordered them to build a city on the spot where they should find 
a man who knew how to make the wisest use of teeth at noon. They 
went out and found at the appointed time a man who was busied in 
sawing a block asunder. They decided that this industrious person 
made an incomparably better use of the teeth of his saw at noon than, 
the parasite made of the teeth in his jaws at the table of the great, 
and they did not doubt that they had found the place which the 
princess had appointed for the foundation of the new city. They 
therefore drew the ploughshare round the field to mark the compass 
of the city wall. On aimng the working man what he intended to 
make out of the piece of wood he was cutting, he answered: " Prah," 
which in the Bohemian tongue signifies the threshold of a door. 
Libussa therefore called the new city Praha, that is Prague, the well- 
known royal city on the Moldau in Bohemia. The prediction of 
Premislas concerning his posterity was punctually fulfilled. His wife 
became mother of three princes, two of whom died in their youth, 
while the third grew to man's estate, and from him sprung a briUiant 
race of kings, who flourished on the Bohemian throne for ages. 



THE CRIMINAL FROM LOST HONOUR. 

BY FRIEDRICH SCHILLEB. 

In the whole history of man there is no chapter more instructive fear 
the heart and mind than the annals of his errors. On the occasion of 
every great crime a proportionally great force was in motion. Kby the 
pale light of ordinary emotions the play of the desiring faculty is con- 
cealed, in the situation of strong passion it becomes the more striking, 
the more colossal, the more audible, and the acute investigator of 
humanity, who knows how much may be properly set down to the 
account of the mechanism of the ordinary freedom of the will, and 
how far it is allowable to reason by analogy, will be able from this 
som-ce to gather much fresh experience for his psychology, and to 
render it applicable to moral life. 

The human heart is something so uniform and at the same time so 
compound ! One and the same faculty or desire may play in a thou- 
sand forms and directions, may produce a thousand contradictory 
phenomena, may appear differently mingled in a thousand charac- 
ters, and a thousand dissimilar characters and actions might be spun 
out of one kind of inclination, though the particular man, about 
whom the question was raised, might have no suspicion of such affi- 
nity. If, as for the other kingdoms of nature, a Linnaeus for the 
human race were to arise, who could classify according to inclinations 
and impulses, how great would be the empire, when many a person 
whose vices are now stifled in a narrow social sphere, and in the close 
confines of the law, was found in the same order with the monster 
Borgia. 

Considered from this point of view, the usual mode of treating 
history is open to much objection, and herein, I think, lies the diffi- 
culty, owing to which the study of history has always been so im- 
fruitful for civil life. Between the vehement emotions of the man in 
action, and the quiet mind of the reader, to whom the action is pre- 
sented, there is such a repelling contrast, such a wide interval, that 
it is difficult, nay, impossible for the latter, even to suspect a con- 
nexion. A gap remains between the subject of the history and the 
reader which cuts off all possibility of comparison or application, 
and which, instead of awakening that wholesome alarm, that warns 
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too secure health, merelj calls forth the shake of the head denoting 
suspicion. We regard the unhappy person, who was still a man as 
much as ourselves, both when he committed the act and when he 
atooed for it, as a creature of another species, whose blood flows 
differently from our own, and whose will does not obey the same 
regulations as our own. His fate teaches us but little, as g^^mpathy 
is only founded on an obscure consciousness of similar peril, and we 
are far removed even from the bare suspicion of such similarity. 
The relation being lost, instruction is lost with it, and histonr, in- 
stead of being a school of cultivation, must rest content with the 
humble merit of having satisfied our curiosity. If it is to become any 
thing more and attain its great purpose, it must choose one of these 
two plans: either the reader must become as warm as the hero, or 
the hero must become as cold as the reader. 

I am aware that many of the best historians, both of ancient and 
modem times, have adhered to the first method, and have gained 
the heart of their reader, by a style which carries him along with 
the subject. But this is an usurpation on the part of the author, 
and an infringement on the republican freedom of the reading 
public, which is itself entitled to sit in judgment : it is at the same 
time a violation of the law of boundaries, since this method belongs 
exclusively and properly to the orator and the poet. The last me- 
thod is alone open to the historian. 

The hero then must be as cold as the reader or — ^what comes to 
the same thing — ^we must become acquainted with him before he 
be^s to act; we must see him not only perform, but will his 
action. His thoughts concern us infinitely more than his deeds, 
and the sources of his thoughts still more than the consequences of 
his deeds. The soil of Vesuvius has been explored to discover the 
origin of its eruption; and why is less attention paid to a moral than 
to a physical phenomenon? Why do we not equally regard the 
nature and ratuation of the things which surround a certain man, 
tintil the tinder cdliecteA within him takes fire? The dreamer, who 
loves the wonderful is charmed by the singularity and wonder of 
such a phenomenon; but the friend of truth seeks a mother for 
these lost children. He seeks her in the unalterable structiure of 
the human soul, and in the variable conditions by which it is in- 
fluenced from without, and by searching both these he is sure to 
find her. He i» now no more astonished to see the poisonous hem- 
lock thrivii^ in that bed, in every other part of which wholesome 
herbs are ^rawing, to find wisdom and lolly, virtue and vice, to- 
gether in the same cradle. 

Not to mention any of the advantages which pi^chology derives 
from such a method of treating history, this method has alone the 
]TOfereiice, becatise it uproots the cruel scorn and proud security 
with whidi erect and xmtempted virtue commonly looks down upon 
the fallen, beeamNe it diffuses the mild spirit of toleration, without 
whidb no fugitive can return, no reconciliation between the law and 
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lis offender is possible, no infected member of society can escape 
utter mortification. 

Had the criminal of whom I am now about to speak a right to 
appeal to that spirit of toleration? Was he really lost for the body 
of the state, without a possibility of redemption? I will not anti- 
cipate the reader*s verdict. Our leniency will no more avail him, 
since he perished by the hand of the executioner, but the dis- 
section of his crime will perhaps instruct humanity, and possibly in- 
struct justice also. 

Christian Wolf was the son of an innkeeper in a provincial town 
(the name of which must be concealed for reasons which will be 
obvious in the sequel), and, his father being dead, he assisted his 
mother in the business till his twentieth year. The business was 
bad, and Wolf had many an idle hour. Even from his school days 
he was notorious as a loose kind of fellow. Grown up girls com- 
plained of his audacity, and the lads of the town reverenced his 
mventive powers. Nature had neglected his person. A little insig- 
nificant figure, curly hair of an unpleasant blackness, a flat nose, 
and a swollen upper lip, which had been moreover put out of its 
place by the kick of a horse, gave a repulsiveness to his appearance, 
which scared all the women away from him, and afforded abimdant 
material for the wit of his comrades. 

Obstinately did he endeavour to gain what had been denied him; 
because he was unpleasant he determined to please. He was sensual, 
and persuaded himself that he was in love. The girl whom he chose 
ill-treated him; he had reason to fear his rivals were more for- 
tunate ; nevertheless the girl was poor. A heart that was closed to 
his endearments might possibly open to his presents, but he liimself 
was oppressed by want, and his vain endeavour to produce an 
effective exterior absorbed the small gains of his miserable business. 
Too indolent and too ignorant to restore his dilapidated affairs by 
speculation, too proud, and also too delicate to exchange the con- 
dition of master which he had hitherto held, for that of peasant, 
he saw but one path before him— a path which thousands before 
and after him have taken with better success — ^that of stealing 
honestly. His native town bordered on a wood, which belonged 
to the sovereign; he turned poacher, and the profits of his depre- 
dations were faithfully placed in the hands of his mistress. 

Among the lovers of Johanna was Robert, a huntsman in the 
service of the forester. This man soon perceived the advantage 
which had been gained over him by the liberality of his rival, and 
filled with envy, he investigated the source of this change. He 
appeared more frequently at the Sun — this was the sign of the inn — 
and his watchful eye, sharpened by envy and jealousy, soon showed 
him whence the money had been procured. A short time before, a 
severe edict had been revived against poachers, condemning trans- 
gressors to the house of correction. Robert was unwearied in ob- 
serving the secret paths of his rival, and finally succeeded in catch- 
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ing the unwary man in the very fact. Wolf was apprehended, 
and it was only by the sacrifice of all his property, that he was 
able — and then with difficulty — ^to escape the awarded punishment 
by a fine. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten out of the field, and 
Johanna's &vour was at an end, now he was a beggar. Wolf 
inew his enemy, and this enemy was the happy possessor of Jo- 
hanna. An oppressive feeling of want was combined with offended 
pride, necessity and jealousy raged together against his sensitive- 
ness, hunger drove him out upon the wide world, revenge and 
pission held him fast. For a second time he turned poacher, but 
Robert's redoubled vigilance was again too much for him. Now 
he experienced all the severity of the law, for he had nothing more 
to give, and in a few weeks he was consigned to the house of 
correction attached to the capital. 

This year of punishment had passed, absence had increased his 
passion^ and his stubbornness had become greater under the weight 
of his misfortune. Scarcely had he regained his freedom than he 
hastened to the place of his birth to show himself to his Johanna. 
He appeared, and all shunned him. Pressing necessity at last sub* 
dued his pride, and overcame his sense of personal weakness, — ^he 
offered himself to the opulent of the place, as willing to serve for 
daily hire. The farmer shrugged his shoulders as he saw the weakly 
looking creature, and the stout bony frame of a rival applicant was 
decisive against him in the mind of the unfeeling patron. He 
made one effort more. One office was still left — the very last 
post of an honest name. He applied for the vacant place of 
herdsman of the town, but the peasant would not trust his pigs 
to a scape-grace. Frustrated in every effort, rejected at every 
place, he became a poacher for the third time, and for a third 
time had the misfortune of falling into the hands of his watchful 
enemy. 

The double relapse had increased the magnitude of the offence. 
The judges looked into the book of laws, but not into the cri- 
minars state of mind. The decree against poachers required a 
solemn and exemplary satisfaction; and Wolf was condemned to 
work for three years in the fortification, with the mark of the 
gallows branded on his back. 

This period also had elapsed, and he quitted the fortification, 
a very different man from the man he was when he entered it. 
Here began a new epoch in his life. Let us hear him speak him- 
self, as he afterwards confessed to his spiritual adviser, and before 
the court. " I entered the fortification," he said, ** as an erring 
man, and I left it — a villain. I had still possessed something in 
the world which was dear to me, and my pride had bowed down 
under shame. When I was brought to the fortification, I was con- 
fined with three and twenty prisoners, two of whom were mur- 
derers, while all the rest were notorious thieves and vagabonds. 
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They soo&d at me. when I spoke of (jod, and enoomaged me 
to utter all sorts of blasphemies against the Redeemer. Obeoene 
0ong8 were sung in my presence, which^ graoeleas feUow as I was, 
I could not hear without disgust and horror; and what I saw 
done, was still more revolting to m j sense of deceacj. There was 
not a day in which some career of shame was not repeated, in 
which some eril project was not hatched. At first I shunned 
fliese people, and aycMded their discourse as much as possible; but 
I wanted the sympathy of some fellow creature, and the barbari^ 
of my keepers haid even denied me my dog. The labour was 
liard and oppressive, my body weak; I wanted assistance, and, if 
I must speak out, I wanted compassion also, and this I was forced 
to purchase with the last remains of my conscience. Thus did I 
ultimately become inured to what was most detestable, and in the 
quarter of the year I had surpassed my instructors. 

'' I now thirsted after the day of Uberty, as I thirsted after re- 
venge. All men had offended me, for all were better and happier 
than me. I considered myself the martyr of natural rights, the vic- 
tim of the law. Grinding my teeth, I rubbed my chams, when the 
aun rose behind the mountain on which the fortification stood; — a 
wide prospect is a two-fold hell for a prisoner. The free breeze that 
whistled through the lo<»>-holes of my tower, the swallow tiiat 
perched on the iron bar of my grating, seemed to insult me wilii 
their liberty, and made my con&iement the more hideous. Then I 
swore a fierce, unconquerable hate against all that resembles man, 
and faithfully have I kept my oath. 

" My first thought, as soon as I was firee, was my native town. 
Jjittle as I had to nope there for my future support, much was pro- 
mised to my hunger for revenge. My heart beat more wildly as I 
saw the church-eteeple rise in the distance from the wood. It was 
no more that heartfelt comfort, which I felt, when first I returned 
thither. The remembrance of all the affictions, all the perse- 
cutions which I had suffered then roused me at once from a 
fiightful torpor; every wound bled afresh, every scar was opened. 
I quickened my steps, for I walked in the thought of terrifying 
my enemy by my sudden appearance, and I now thirsted as much 
after new humiliation as I had before trembled at it. 

" The bells were ringing for vespers, while I stood in the middle of 
the market. The congregation was thronging to church. I was 
now recognised, and every one who came near me shyly shrank 
back. I was always very fond of little children, and even now, by 
an involuntary impulse, I gave a groschen to a boy who was skip- 
ping by me. The boy stared at me for a moment, and then flung 
the groschen into my face. Had my blood been cooler I should 
have remembered that the beard, which I had brought with me 
from the fortification, disfigured my face in the most frightful man- 
ner, but my bad heart had infected my reason. Tears, such as I 
liad never shed, ran down my cheeks. 
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^ ' lie boy does not know wlio I am, nor whence I come/ 1 now 
said to myseli^ lialf aloud, *• and yet lie shuns me like some noxious 
beast Haye I any mark on my forehead, or have I ceased to look 
]ike a man because I can no longer love one? The contempt of this 
boy wounded me mxxQ bitterly than three years' service in the 
galleys, for I had done him a kindness, and could not charge him 
with personal hatred. 

"I sat down in a timber-yard opposite the church. What I 
Actually desired I do not know, but this I know, that I rose with 
indignation; when, of all my acquaintance that passed, not one 
would give me a greeting. Deejdy offended, I left the spot to 
seek a lodging, when just as I was turning the comer of a street 
I ran against my Johanna. ' The host of the Sun !' she cried aloud, 
and made a movement to embrace me. ^ Thou returned, dear host 
of the Sun — God be praised 1' Her attire bespoke misery and hun- 
ger, her aspect d^ioted the abandoned condition to whicn she had 
sank. I quickly surmised what had happened; some of the prince's 
dragoons who had met me, made me guess that there was a gar- 
rison in the town. * Soldier's wench P cried I, and laughing, I 
turned my back upon her. I felt comforted that in the rank of 
living beings there was still one creature below me. I had never 
loved her, 

" My mother was dead, my creditors had paid themselves with 
my small house. I had lost every body and every thing. All the 
world shunned me as though I were venomous, but I had at last 
fc»:gotten shame. Before, I had retired from the sight of men be- 
cause contempt was unendurable. Now I obtruded myself upon 
th^n, and felt delight in scaring them. I was easy because I had 
nothing more to lose, and nothing more to guard. I no more 
needed any good quality, because none believed I could have any. 

** The whole world lay open before me, and in some strange pro- 
vince I might have passed for an honest man, but I had lost the 
r't even to appear one. Despair and shame had at last forced 
mood upon me. It was the last reiuge that was left me, to 
learn to do without honour, because I had no longer a claim to it. 
Had my pride and vanity survived my degradation, I must have 
destroyed myself. 

" what I had actually resolved upon was yet unknown even to 
myself. I had to be sure a dark remembrance that I wished to do 
something bad. I wished to merit my fate. The laws, I thought, 
were beneficial to the world, and therefore I embraced the deter- 
mination of violating them. Formerly I had sinned from neces- 
sity and levity, now it was from free cnoice, and for my own plea- 
sure. 

" My first plan was to continue my poaching. Hunting alto- 
gether had gradually become a passion with me, and besides I was 
forced to live some way. But this was not all; I was tickled at the 
thought of scorning tne princely edict, and of injuring my sove- 
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T^ign to the utmost of my power. I no more feared apprehension, 
for I had a bullet ready for my discoverer, and I tnew that I 
should not miss my man. I killed all the game that came across 
me, a small quantity of which I sold on the border, but the greater 
part I left to rot. I lived miserably, that I might be able to afford 
powder and ball. My devastations in the great hunt were noto- 
rious, but suspicion no longer touched me. My aspect dissipated it: 
my name was forgotten. 

" This kind of life lasted for several months. One morning I had, 
as usual rambled through the wood, to follow the track of a deer. I 
had wearied myself for two hours in vain, and was abeady beginning 
to give up my prey as lost, when I suddenly discovered it within 
gun-shot. I was about to take aim and fire, when I was suddenly 
startled by the appearance of a hat which lay on the ground a few 

SLces before me. I looked closer, and discovered the huntsman 
obert, who from behind the thick trunk of an oak tree was leveUing 
his gun at the veiy animal which I had designed to shoot. At this 
sight a deadly coldness passed through my bones. Here was the 
man whom I detested more than any living thing, and this man 
within reach of my bullet. At the moment I felt as if the whole 
world depended on the firing of my gun, and the hatred of my 
whole me seemed concentrated in the tip of the finger that was to 
give the fiital pressure to the trigger. An invisible fatal hand was 
suspended over me, the index of my destiny pointed irrevocably to 
this black minute. My arm trembled, when I allowed my gun the 
fatal choice, my teeth chattered as in an ague fit, and my breath, 
with a suffocating sensation, was confined in my lungs. For the 
duration of one minute did the barrel of the gun waver uncertainly 
between the man and the deer, one minute — and one more — and yet 
one more. It was a doubtful and obstinate contest between revenge 
and conscience, but revenge gained the victory, and the huntsman 
lay dead on the ground. 

" My gun fell as it had been fired. * Murderer,' I stammered out 
slowly — the wood was as silent as a churchyard, and I could hear 
plainly that I said ' murderer.' When I drew nearer, the man had 
died. Long did I stand speechless before the corse, when a shrill 
burst of laughter came as a relief. ' Will you keep counsel now, 
friend?' said I, and boldly stepping up to the murdered man, I 
turned round his face towards myself. His eyes were wide open. 
I was serious, and again became suddenly still. An extraordinary 
feeling took possession of me. 

** Hitherto I had sinned on account of my disgrace, but now some- 
thing had happened for which I had not yet atoned. An hour before, 
I think, no man could have persuaded me that there was any thing 
under heaven worse than myself, whereas, now I began to suspect 
that my condition an hour before was, perhaps, an enviable one. 

" Code's judgments did not occur to me, — but I had a dim recol- 
lection of sword and cord, and the execution of an infanticide which 
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I saw while a school-boy. There was something peculiarly terrible 
to me in the thought that my life from this moment had become 
forfeit. More I do not recollect. My first wish was that Robert 
was still living. I endeavoured forcibly to recall to my mind all 
the wrong that the deceased had done me during his life, — but strange 
to say, my memory seemed to have perished. I could recall nothing 
of that, which a quarter of an hour before had impelled me to mad- 
ness. I did not understand how I had been induced to commit 
this murder. 

" I was yet standing by the corpse. The crack of some whips, 
and the noise of carts, which were passing through the wood, brought 
me to my senses. The deed had been committed scarcely a quarter 
of a mile from the high road, and I was forced to think of my own 
safety. 

" Unintentionally I strayed deeper into the wood. On the way, 
it struck me that the deceased once possessed a watch. I needed 
money to reach the border — and yet 1 lacked courage to return to 
the spot, where the dead man lay. A thought of the devil and of 
an omnipotence of the deity began to terrify me. However, I 
summoned all my audacity, and resolved to set all hell at defiance. 
I returned to the place. I found what I had expected, and also 
money amounting to rather more than a dollar in a green purse. 
Just as I was about to put them both up, I suddenly stopped, and 
began to reflect. It was no fit of shame, nor was it the fear of in- 
creasing my crime by plunder. I believe it was out of a spirit of 
defiance that I flung away the watch, and only kept half the money. 
1 wished to be taken for a personal enemy of the murdered man, but 
not for one who had robbed him. 

" I now fled deeper into the wood, which I knew extended four 
German miles to the north, and there touched the border of the 
country. Till noon I ran breathless. The rapidity of my flight 
had dissipated the anguish of my conscience, but the return of that 
anguish was frightful, when my strength more and more declined. 
A thousand hideous forms passed before me, and struck into my 
heart, like sharp knives. Between a life filled with an increasing 
terror of death, and a violent end, the awful choice was now left 
me — and choose I must. I had not the heart to quit the world by 
self-destruction, and I was terrified at the prospect of remaining in 
it. Fixed as it were between the certain torments of life, and the 
uncertain terrors of eternity — unable to live or to die— I passed the 
rixth hour of my flight — an hour brimful of horrors, such as no living 
man could narrate. 

" Slowly — absorbed in myself, and with my hat unconsciously 
slouched over my face, as if I wished to conceal myself from the eye 
of inanimate nature, — I had insensibly followed a narrow path, which 
led me through the deepest part of the thicket — when suddenly a 
rough imperious voice called to me, ' stop.* The voice was quite 
dose; my abstraction and the slouched hat had prevented me from 
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looking round. I raised mj eyes and saw a wild man, armed witk 
a great knotted club, approaching me. His figure was almost gi- 
gantic — at least my first surprise made me think so— and the colour 
of his skin was a yellow mulatto sort of black, with which the 
whiteness of a squinting eye stood in terrible contrast Instead of a 
girdle he had a thick rope wound twice round a green woollen 
coat, in which were stuck a broad knife and a pistoL The cry was 
repeated, and a powerful arm held me fast The sound of a man 
had frightened me, but the aspect of a villain gave me new heart. 
In my present situation, I had cause to tremble before every honest 
man, but none to tremble before a robber. 

** * Who is there? said the apparition. 

" * One Uke yourself,' was my answer, * if you realty correspond 
to your appearance.' 

" * That is not the way out? What are you looking fi>r here?* 

" ' What is that to you? retorted I, insolently. 

'' The man considered me twice from top to toe. It seemed as 
though he wished to compare my figure with his own, and my 
answer with my figure. ' You sp^ as rudely as a beggar,' he said 
at last. 

" * Perhaps so. I was a b^gar yesterday.' 

" The man laughed. ' One could swear you did not want to pass 
for any thing better now/ 

*' * For something worse then.' — I wished to proceed. 

** * Softly friend, why in such a hurry? What time have you to 
lose? 

** I reflected for a moment. How the words came to my tongue 
I do not know. ' Life is short,' said I, slowly, * and hell lasts foac 
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" He stared at me. * May I be d — d,' he said at last, * if thou hast 

not brushed close by a gallows.' 

" * Very possibly. So good bye for the present, comrade !' 

" * Topp, comrade !' he cried, as he drew a tin flask out of his 

hunting-pouch, took a good draught from it, and handed it to me. 

Flight and anguish had exhausted my energies, and nothing had 

Eassed my lips the whole day. I had already feared that I should 
ave sunk from exhaustion in this wood, where no refreshment was 
to be expected for three miles round. Judge how joyfully I re- 
«)onded to this health. With the animating draught new strength 
flowed into my bones, new courage into my heart, and I felt hope 
and the love of life. I began to think that perhaps I was not quite 
wretched ; so much at least was the welcome beverage all to do. Yes, 
I must even confess that my situation approached that of happi- 
ness, for at last, after a thousand vain hopes, I had foimd a creature 
who seemed similar to myself. In the condition to which I had 
fallen I should have drank good fellowship with the spirit of evil 
himself for the sake of having a confidant. 

^* The man had stretched himself out on the grass. I did the 
same. 
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** • Your liquor has done me good/ aaid L * We must become 
acquainted.' 

*^ He struck fire to light his pipe. 

" ^ Have you carried on this business long?' 

"• He looked hard at me. * What do you mean by that? 

" * Has this often been stained with blood? I drew the knife 
from his girdle. 

" * Who are you? said he, in a fearful tone, and he laid down his 
pipe. 

" ' A murderer like you, but only a beginner.' 

** The man stared at me, and took up his pipe again. Do you 
xesde here? he said at last. 

" ' Three miles off I am the host of the Sim at , of whom 

perhaps you have heard.* 

" The man sprung up as if possessed. ' The poacher Wolf,' he 
cried hastily. 

*'* The samel' 

" ' Welcome, comrade, welcome !' cried he, and shook my hands 
violently. * That is brave, that I have you at last, mine host of the 
Sun. Day and night have I been thinking how to get you. I know 
you well. I know all. I have reckoned on you long ago. 

" * Reckoned on me ! For what?* 

" ' The whole coimtry round is full of you. You have enemies ! 
A bailiff has oppressed you. Wolf I They have ruined you, and the 
wrcMigsyou have suffered cry aloud to Heaven.' 

" liie man became warm. ' Because you have shot a few ho^, 
which the prince feeds in our fields they nave dragged you about for 
years in the house of correction and the fortification, they have 
robbed you of your house and business and made you a beggar. Has 
it come to this, brother, that a man is worth no more than a hare? 
Axe we not better than brutes of the field? And a fellow like you 
could suffer that? 

" 'Could I alter it? 

" * That we shall see. But tell me, whence do you come, and 
what do you purpose?' 

" I began to tell him all my history. The man, without waiting 
till I had finished it, sprung up with joyous impatience, and drew 
me after him. ' Come, brother host of the Sun,' said he, * now you 
are ripe, now I have you when I wanted you. I shall get honour 
by you. Follow me. 

** ' Where will you take me?' 

** * Do not stop to ask, but follow.' He then forcibly dragged me 
•long* 

" VVe had proceeded about a quarter of a mile. The wood be- 
came more and more steep, pathless and wild, neither of us uttered 
a word, until at last my leader's whistle startled me out of my medita- 
tions. I raised my eyes, we were standing on the edge of a steep 
xock, which was bow^ down into a deep cleft. A second whisti^ 
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answered from the interior hollow of the rock, and a ladder slowly 
rose from the abyss, as of its own accord. My conductor descended 
first, and told me to wait till he returned. ^ I must first chain up 
my dog,' said he, * you are strange here, and the beast would tear 
you to pieces.' 

" I now stood alone before the abyss, and well I knew that I was 
alone. The improvidence of my leader did not escape my attention. 
It only required a hearty resolution to draw up the ladder; then I 
should have been free, and my flight would have been secure. I 
confess that I perceived that. I loosed down into the abyss, which 
was now to receive me, and it dimly reminded me of me descent 
into hell, from which there is no redemption. I began to shudder 
at the career I was about to enter; only a rapid flight could save 
me. I resolved on this flight; I had already stretched my hand to- 
wards the ladder, but at once there was a thimder in my ears, a noise 
about me like the scornful laughter of hell, and it seemed to say: 
* What can a murderer risk? My arm fell back as if paralysed. I 
had reckoned rightly, the time for repentance had passed, the mur- 
der I had committed lay towering up behind me like a rock, and 
cut off* my retreat for ever. At the same time my conductor re-ap- 
peared and told me I might come. There was now no longer any 
choice. I clambered down. 

" We had proceeded some steps, beneath the wall of the rock, 
when the ground became wider and some huts were visible. In the 
midst of these was a roimd grass plat, on which about eighteen or 
twenty persons were lying round a charcoal fire. ' Here comrades,' 
said my conductor, placing me in the centre of the circle. * Our 
host of the Sim ! Bid him welcome !' 

" 'The host of the Sun !' cried all at once, and they all — men and 
women — rose and pressed round me. Shall I confess it. The joy 
was hearty and unaffected, confidence, nay, esteem appeared in every 
face; one pressed my hand, another familiarly shook me by my 
coat — the whole scene resembled that at the re-appearance of an old 
and valued friend. My arrival had interrupted the feast, which 
they had just begun. They now continued it, and invited me to 
pledge the welcome. Gume of all kinds formed the meal, and 
the wine flask passed without flagging from hand to hand. Good 
cheer and unity seemed to animate the entire band, and the contest 
among them all was who should show the most extravagant delight 
at my arrival. 

" They had seated me between two women, which was the post of 
honour at the table. I expected to find the refuse of their sex, but 
how great was my astonishment when I discovered among this in- 
famous troop the most beautiful female forms that my eyes had ever 
beheld. Margaret, the eldest and most beautiful of the two, was 
called Miss, and could scarcely have been five-and-twenty. Her 
words were very bold, and her gestures still more so. Maria, the 
younger, was married, but she had fled from a husband, who had 
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ill-used her. She was more elegant, but pale and delicate-looking, 
and less striking to the eye than her fiery neighbour. Both women 
strove hard to excite my passion. The beautiful Margaret endea- 
voured to overcome my bashfulness by loose jests, but the whole 
woman was repulsive to me, and the bashful Maria had gained my 
heart for ever. 

" * You see, brother host of the Sun,' began the man who had 
brought me, *You see how we live together, and every day is like 
this one. Is it not true, comrades?* 

" 'Every day like this !' repeated the whole band. 

" 'If, then, you can resolve to find pleasure in our mode of life, 
strike a bargain and be our leader. I have held that post hitherto, 
but I will give it up to you. Are you content, comrades.' 

" A joyful ' Yes r was responded from every throat. 

" My head was on fire, my brain was turned, and my blood was 
boiling with wine and passion. The world had cast me out as 
infected with the plague, but here I found a brotherly reception, 
honour, and comfort. Whatever choice I made death awaited me, 
but here I could at least sell my Ufe for a higher price. Sensuality 
was my most violent tendency; hitherto the other sex had only 
shown me contempt, but here I should find favour and boundless 
enjoyment. My determination cost me but little. ' I stay with 
you, comrades,' cried I, loudly and resolutely, and walked into 
the midst of the band. * I remain with you,' I cried again, * if 
you will give me my beautiful neighbour.* All agreed to grant my 
request, and I was the declared possessor of a harlot, and owner of a 
band of robbers." 



The following part of the history I entirely pass over; the merely 
detestable has nothing instructive for the reader. An unfortunate 
man who had sunk to this depth, would at last necessarily allow 
himself all that raises the indignation of mankind. He did not, 
however, commit another murder, as he himself confessed upon the 
lack. 

The fame of this man shortly spread over the entire province. 
The high roads became unsafe ; the citizens were rendered uneasy 
by the burglaries committed in the night ; the name of the '* Host 
of the Sun" became the terror of the country-people, justice searched 
for him, and a reward was offered for his head. He was fortunate 
enough to frustrate all attempts made against his liberty, and cunning 
enough to turn to the account of his safety the superstition of the 
wonder-loving peasantry. His comrades had to spread the report 
that he had made a compact with the devil, and imderstood witch- 
craft. The district in which he played his part, belonged less at 
that time than now to the enUghtened part of Germany; the re- 
ports were believed, and his person was secure. No one showed a 
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dettire to attack the dangerous fellow who had Ae deyil ai TaSs 
awfvice, 

lie had already for a year followed his melancholy profesnon, 
when it began to Bjo^ insupportable. The band at whose head he 
stood, did not fulm his brilliant expectalions. A seductive exterior 
had dazzled him amid the fumes of the wine; now he saw with 
horror how frightfully he had been deceived. Hunger and want 
took the place of that 'superfluity by which his senses had be^oi 
lulled ; very often he had to risk his life on a meal, which was 
scarcely sufficient to keep him from starvalion. The phantom of 
that brotherly concord vanished; envy, suspicion, and jealousy 
raged among this abandoned crew. Justice had offered a reward to 
any one who should deliver him up alive, with a solemn pardon if 
he were an accomplice — a powerful temptation for the dregs of the 
earth ! The unhappy man knew his peril. The honesty of those 
who betrayed God and man, was a baa security for his life. Fromi 
this moment sleep was gone; a deadly and eternal anguish preyed 
on his repose; the hideous spectre of suspicion rattled behind mm, 
wherever he fled, tortured him when he was awake, lay down by 
him when he went to sleep, and scared him with horrible visions. 
His conscience, which had been for some time dumb, now recovered ii» 
speech, and the adder of remorse, which had slept, now awoke amid 
tne general storm of his bosom. All his hatr^ was now diverted 
from mankind, and turned its frightful edge against himself. He 
now forgave all nature, and found none but himself to execrate. 

Vice had completed its instruction of this unhappy being; his 
naturally good sense at last overcame the mournful delusion. Now 
he felt how low he had fallen, calm melancholy took the place of 
grinding despair. With tears he wished the past were recalled, for 
now he felt certain that he could go through it differently. He 
began to hope that he might be allowed to become honest, because 
he felt that he could be so. At the highest point of his depravity, 
he was perhaps nearer to goodness than before his first fault. 

About the same time, the seven years' war had broken out, 
and recruiting was going on with vigour. This circumstance in- 
spired the imhappy man with hope, and he wrote a letter to his 
sovereign, an extract of which I insert: 

" K your princely favour feels no repugnance towards descending 
to me, if criminals of my class are not beyond the sphere of your 
mercy, grant me a hearing, I beg of your most serene highness ! I 
am a murderer and a robber; the law condemns me to death, the 
tribunals are in search of me, and I offer myself to serve as a volun- 
teer. But at the same time, I bring a singular request before your 
throne. I detest my life, and do not fear death, but it is terrible 
for me to die without having lived. I would live to make repara- 
tion for a portion of the past, I would live to make some atonement 
to the state, which I have offended. My execution will be an 
example to the world, but no compensation for my deeds. I detest 
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^ice, and Iiave a burning desire for integrity and virtue. I have 
i^own the talents for becoming formidable to my country — I hope 
I have some left to be of service to it. 

'* I know that I am asking something which is imprecedented. 
My life is forfeit, and it is not for me to negotiate with justice. 
But I do not appear in bonds and fetters before you — I am still 
firee — and fear on my part has the smallest share in my request. 

^^ It is for mercy that I ask.- If I had a claim to justice, I should 
no longer venture to assert it. But of one thing I may remind my 
judge. The epoch of my crimes begins with the judgment that 
for ever deprived me of honour. Haa fairness been less denied me 
on that occasion^ I should not now, perhaps, have stood in need of 
mercy. 

" Show mercy, my prince, instead of justice. If it is in your 
princely power to move the law in my favour, then grant me my 
me. From henceforth it shall be devoted to your service. If you 
can do so, let me learn your gracious will from the public journals, 
and I will appear in the metropolis on your word as a prince. If 
you have resolved otherwise, let justice do her part, 1 must do 
mine." 

This petition remained unansY?^red, and so did a second, and 
a third, in which the applicant asked for a trooper's place in the 
prince's service. His hopes for a pardon were utterly extinguished, 
so he resolved to quit ^e coimtry, and to die as a brave soldier 
in the service of the King of Prussia. 

He succeeded in escaping from his land, and began his journey. 
The road led him through a little provincial town, where he wished 
to pass the night. A short time before, mandates of exceeding strict- 
ness had been published throughout the country, requiring a severe 
examination of travellers, because the sovereign, a prince of the 
empire, had taken part in the war. The toll-collector ( Thorschreiber) 
of this little town had just received a mandate, and he was sitting 
on a bench before the toll-bar, when the " Host of the Sun" came 
up. The appearance of this man had in it something comical, and 
at the same time wild and terrible. The lean pony which he rode, 
and the grotesque choice of his attire, in which his taste had probably 
been less consulted than the chronology of his thefts, contrasted 
singularly enough with a face over which so many raging passions 
were spread, like mangled corpses on a field of battle. The collector 
was struck by the aght of this strange wanderer. He had grown 
grey at the toU-bar, and by attending to his office for forty years 
had become an in&Uible physiognomist of all the vagabonds about. 
The falcon-glance of this investigator did not miss its man on this 
occasion. He at once fastened the town-gate, and asked the rider 
for his passport while he secured his bridle. Wolf was prepared for 
chances of this kind,, and actually had with him a passport, whick 
he had taken shortly before while plundering a merchant. Thi» 
angle voucher, however, did not suffice to counteract the observa- 
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tion of forty years, and to move the oracle of the toll-bar to a recan- 
tation. He trusted his eyes more than the paper, and Wolf was 
obliged to follow him to the office of the bailiff. 

The superior of the office examined the passport and declared it 
correct. He was an ardent lover of news, and it was his delight to 
chatter over the newspaper by his bottle. The passport tola him 
that the bearer had come straight from those foreign countries, 
where the theatre of the war was situated. He hoped to get pri- 
vate inteUigence from the stranger, and sent back a secretary with 
the passport to invite him to partake of a bottle of wine. 

In the meanwhile the " Host of the Sun" was standing in front 
of the office, and the whimsical spectacle had assembled the rabble 
of the town in throngs. The people whispered into one another's 
ears, pointed at the horse and rider, till at last the insolence of the 
mob increased to a loud tumult. The horse, at which every one 
pointed, was imluckily a stolen one, and Wolf fancied that it had 
been described in placards and was recognised. The unexpected 
hospitahty of the superior confirmed his suspicion. He now con- 
sidered it certain that the falsity of his passport was discovered, and 
that the invitation was only a snare to catch him alive and without 
resistance. His bad conscience besotted him, so he clapped spurs to 
his horse and rode off without giving a reply. 

This sudden flight was the signal for an uproar. 

*' A thief!" cried all; and off they flew after him. To the rider 
it was a matter of life and death ; he had already the start, his fol- 
lowers panted breathlessly, and he seemed to be on the point of 
escape. But a heavy hand pressed invisibly towards him, the watch 
of his destiny had run down, the inexorable Nemesis detained her 
debtor. The street to which he trusted had no outlet, and he was 
forced to turn back towards his persecutors. 

The noise of this event had in the meanwhile set the whole town 
in an uproar; throng pressed on throng, all the streets were hned, 
and a host of enemies were marching towards him. He showed a 
pistol, the mob receded, and he would have made a way through 
the crowd by force. '* A shot from this," said he, " for the mad 
fool who detains me.^' A general pause was dictated by fear, when 
at last, a bold journeyman blacksmith darted on his arm from be- 
hind, caught the finger with which the insane man was about to 
fire, and forced it out of joint. The pistol fell, the disarmed man 
was pulled from his horse, and dragged to the office in triumph. 

*' Who are you?" asked the judge in a somewhat brutal tone. 

** A man wno is resolved to answer no question until it is put 
more courteously." 

*' Who are you?"* 

* These questions appear the same in English, but the first in German is " Wer 
seyd Ihr," and the second " Wer sind Sie." According to German usage the latter 
alone is courteous. 
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** That which I represented myself to be. I have travelled all 
through Germany, and never found impudence at home, anywhere 
but here." 

" Your speedy flight renders you very suspicious. Why did you 

'* Because I was tired of being the laughing-stock of your rabble." 

" You threatened to fire." 

" My pistol was not loaded." 

The weapon was examined, and, true enough, it contained no 
bullet. 

" Why did you secretly carry arms?" 

*' Because I have with me articles of value, and because I have 
been warned against a certain ' Host of the Sun,' who is said to be 
roving about these parts." 

*' Your replies argue much for your audacity, but little for the 
goodness of your cause. I will give you till to-morrow to discover 
die truth to me." 

" I shall abide by what I have already said." 

*' Let him be conducted to the tower." 

" To the tower? I hope, Herr Superior, that there is still justice 
in this country. I shall require satisfaction." 

" I will give it you as soon as you are acquitted." 

The next morning the superior reflected that the stranger might 
be innocent after all; a dictatorial address could efiect nothing with 
his obstinacy, and it might, perhaps, be better to treat him with 
respect and moderation. He collected the jury of the place, and 
had the prisoner brought forward. 

" Forgive me for the first outbreak, sir, if I accosted you some- 
what hardly yesterday." 

'* Very readily, if you treat me thus." 

" Our laws are severe, and your affair made a noise. I cannot 
release you without committing a breach of duty. Appearance is 
a^unst you, and I wish you woidd say something, oy which it 
might be refuted." 

" What, if I know nothing?" 

" Then I must lay the case before the government, and you 
will, in the meanwhile, remain closely confined." 

'* And then?" 

"Then you run the risk of being flogged over the border as a 
vagrant, or, if mercy is shown, of bemg placed among the recruits." 

He was silent for some minutes, and appeared to be undergoing a 
severe contest, then he suddenly turned to the judge. 

" Can I be alone with you for a quarter of an hour?" 

The jury cast ambiguous glances at one another, but withdrew at 
a commanding sign from their head. 

" Now, what do you want?" 

** Your demeanour of yesterday, Herr Superior, would never have 
brought me to a confession, for I set force at defiance. The mode- 

E 
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ration with which you have treated me to-day has giyen me con- 
fidence and lespect for you. I think that you are an honourable 
man." 

** What have you to say to me?' 

" I see that you are an honourable man; I have long wished for a 
man like you. Give me, I pray, your right hand." 

•* To what end?" 

" That head is gray and reverend. You have been long in the 
world — ^have felt many sorrows — is it not so? And have become 
more humane." 

" Sir, to what does this tend?' 

"You are now distant by only one step from etemily — soon, 
soon will you need mercy from Grod. You will not deny it to man. 
Do you suspect nothing? With whom do you suppose you are 
speaking?' 

" What do you mean? You terrify me." 

** If you do not already suspect— write to your prince how you 
found me, and that I myself of my free choice was my own betrayer 
— that God will be merciful unto him as he now shows merqr unto 
me. Entreat for me, old man, and then let a tear &I1 on your re- 
port: I am— the ' Host of the Sun.' " 

J.O. 



THE COLD HEART. 

BY WILHELM HAUFF. 

Those who travel through Swabia should always remember to 
cast a passing glance into the Schwarzwald,* not so much for the 
sake of the trees (though pines are not found everywhere in such 
prodigious numbers, nor of such a surpassing height), as for the 
sake of the people, who show a marked difference from all others 
in the neighbourhood around. They are taller than ordinary 
men, broad-shouldered, have strong Hmbs, and it seems as if the 
bracing air which blows through the pines in the morning, has 
allow^ them, from their youth upwards, to breathe more freely, 
and has given them a clearer eye and a firmer, though ruder, mind 
than the inhabitants of the valleys and plains. The strong con- 
trast they form to the people hving without the limits of the 
" Wald,'* consists, not merely in their bearing and stature, but also 
in their manners and costume. Those of the Schwarzwald of the 
Baden territory dress most handsomely; the men allow their beards 
to grow about the chin just as nature gives it; and their black 
jackets, wide trousers, which are plaited in small folds, red stock- 
ings, and painted hats surrounded by a broad brim, give them a 
strange, but somewhat grave and noble appearance. Their usual 
occupations are the manufacturing of glass, and the so-called Dutch 
clocks, which they carry about for sale over half the globe. 

Another part of the same race Uves on the other side of the 
Schwarzwald; but their occupations have made them contract 
manners and customs quite different from those of the gkss manu- 
fecturers. Their Wald suppUes their trade ; felling and fashioning their 
pines, they float them through the Nagold into the NeckaVy from thence 
down the Rhine as far as Holland; and near the sea the Schwarz- 
tDolder and their long rafts are well known. Stopping at every 
town which is situated along the river, they wait proudly for pur- 
chasers of their beams and planks; but the strongest and longest 
beams they sell at a high price to Mynheers, who build ships of 
them. Their trade has accustomed them to a rude and roving life, 
their pleasure consisting in drifting down the stream on their 
timber, their sorrow in wandering back again along the shore. 

* The Black Forest. 

e2 
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Hence the difference in their costume from that of the glass manu- 
facturers. They wear jackets of a dark linen cloth, braces a hand's 
breadth wide, displayed over the chest, and trousers of black leather, 
from the pocket of which a brass rule sticks out as a badge of 
honour; but their pride and joy are their boots, which are probably 
the largest that are worn in any part of the world, for they may be 
drawn two spans above the knee, and the raftsmen may walk about 
in water at three feet depth without getting their feet wet. 

It is but a short time ago that the belief in hobgoblins of the 
wood prevailed among the inhabitants, this foolish superstition 
having been eradicated only in modem times. - But the singularity 
about these hobgoblins who are said to haunt the Schwarzwald, is, 
that they also wear the different costumes of the people. Thus it 
is aflSrmed of the Glass-mannikin^ a kind little sprite three feet 
and a half high, that he never shows himself except in a painted 
little hat with a broad brim, a doublet, white trousers, and red 
stockings; while Dutch Michel, who haunts the other side of the 
forest, is said to be a gigantic, broad-shouldered fellow wearing the 
dress of a raftsman ; and many who have seen him say they would 
not like to pay for the calves whose hides it would require to make 
one pair of his boots, affirming that, without exaggeration, a man 
of the middle height may stand in one of them with his head only 
just peeping out. 

The following strange adventure with these spirits is said to have 
once befallen a young Schwarzwalder : — There lived a widow in 
the Schwarzwald, whose name was Frau Barbara Munk ; her husband 
had been a charcoal-burner, and after his death she had by degrees 
prevailed upon her boy, who was now sixteen years old, to follow his 
father's trade. Young Peter Munk, a sly fellow, submitted to sit 
the whole week near the smoking stack of wood, because he had 
seen his father do the same ; or, black and sooty and an abomination 
to the people as he was, to drive to the nearest town and sell his char- 
coal. Now, a charcoal-burner has much leisure for reflection, about 
himself and others ; and when Peter Munk was sitting by his stack, 
the dark trees around him, as well as the deep stillness oi the forest, 
disposed his heart to tears, and to an unknown secret longing. Some- 
thing made him sad, and vexed him, without his knowing exactiy 
what it was. At length, however, he found out the cause of his vex- 
ation, — it was his condition. ** A black, solitary charcoal-burner," 
he said to himself; " it is a wretched life. How much more are the 
glass-manufacturers, and the clockmakers regarded; and even the 
musicians, on a Sunday evening ! And when Peter Munk appears 
washed, clean, and dressed out in his father's best jacket with the 
silver buttons and bran new red stockings— if then, any one walk- 
ing behind him, thinks to liimself, ' 1 wonder who that smart fel- 
low is?' admiring, all the time, my stockings and stately gait; — if 
then, I say, he passes me and looks round, will he not say, * Why, 
it is only Peter Munk, the charcoal-burner.' " 
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The raftsmen also on the other side of the wood were an object of 
envy to him. When these giants of the forest came over in their 
splendid clothes, wearing about their bodies half a hundred weight 
of silver, either in buckles, buttons or chains, standing with sprawl- 
ing legs and consequential look to see the dancing, swearing in 
Dutch, and smoking Cologne clay pipes a yard long, like the most 
noble Mynheers, then he pictured to himself such a raftsman as the 
most perfect model of human happiness. But when these fortunate 
men put their hands into their pocket, pulled out handsful of thalers 
and staked a Sechsbatzner piece upon the cast of a die, throwing 
their five or ten florins to and fro, he was almost mad and sneaked 
sorrowfully home to his hut. Indeed he had seen some of these gen- 
tlemen of the timber trade, on many a holy-day evening, lose more 
than his poor old fe.ther had gained in the whole year. There were 
three of these men, in particular, of whom he knew not which to 
admire most. The one was a tall stout man with ruddy face, who 
passed for the richest man in the neighbourhood ; he was usually 
called fat " Hesekiel." Twice every year he went with timber to 
Amsterdam, and had the good luck to sell it so much dearer than 
the rest that he could return home in a splendid carriage, while they 
had to walk. The second was the tallest and leanest man in the 
whole Waldy and was usually called " the tall Schlurker;" it was his 
extraordinary boldness that excited Munk's envy, for he contradicted 
people of the first importance, took up more room than four stout 
men, no matter how crowded the inn might be, setting either both 
his elbows upon the table, or drawing one of his long legs on the 
bench; yet, notwithstanding all this, none dared to oppose him, since 
he had a prodigious quantity of money. The third was a handsome 
younff fellow, who bemg the best dancer far around, was hence called 
"the king of the ball-room." Originally poor he had been servant to 
one of the timber merchants, when all at once he became immensely 
rich; for which some accounted by saying he had found a pot full of 
money imder an old pine tree, while others asserted that he had 
fished up in the Rhine, near Bingen, a packet of gold coins with the 
spear which these raftsmen sometimes throw at the fish as they go 
fllong in the river, that packet being part of the great "Niebelungen- 
hort," which is sunk there. But however this might be,ihe fact of 
his suddenly becoming rich caused him to be looked upon as a prince 
by young and old. 

Often did poor Peter Mimk the coal burner think of these three 
men, when sitting alone in the pine forest. All three indeed had 
one great fault, which made them hated by every body : this was their 
insatiable avarice, their heartlessness towards their debtors and to- 
wards the ppor, for the Schwarzwalder are naturally a kind-hearted 
people. However, we all know how it is in these matters; though 
they were hated for their avarice, yet they commanded respect on 
account of their money, for who but they could throw away thalers, 
as if they could shake them from the pines? 
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*' This will do no longer," said Peter one day to himself, when he 
felt very melancholy, it being the morrow after a holiday when every 
body had been at the inn; ** if I don't soon thrive I shdH make away 
with myself; Oh that I were as much looked up to and as rich as tho 
stout Hesekiel, or as bold and powerful as the tall Schlurker, or as 
renowned as the king of the ball-room, and could Uke him throw 
thalers instead of kreutzers to the musicians ! I wonder where the 
fellow gets his money !" Reflecting upon all the different means by 
which money may be got, he could please himself with none, till at 
length he thought of the tales of those people who, in times of old, 
had become rich through the Dutchman Michel, or the gkss-man.- 
nikin. During his father's lifetime other poor people often made 
their calls, and then their conversation was generally about rich 
persons, and the means by which they had come by their riches; 
in these discourses the glass-mannikin frequently played a conspi- 
cuous part. Now, if Peter strained his memory a little he could 
almost recall the short verse which one must repeat near the Tannen- 
biihl in the heart of the forest, to make the sprite appear. It began 
as follows: 

" Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine. 

Hundreds of years are surely thine: 

Thine is the tall pine's dwelling place — *' 

But he might tax his memory as much as he pleased, he could re- 
member no more of it. He often thought of asking some aged per- 
son what the whole verse was. However, a certain fear of betray- 
ing his thoughts kept him back, and moreover he concluded that 
the legend of the glass-mannikin could not be very generally known, 
and that but few were acquainted with the incantation, since there 
were not many rich persons in the Wald; — if it were generally 
known, why had not his father, and other poor people, tried their 
luck? At length, however, he one day got his mother to talk 
about the mannikin, and she told him what he knew already, as she 
herself remembered only the first line of the verse, but she added, 
that the sprite would show himself only to those who had been bom 
on a Sunday, between eleven and two o'clock. He was, she said, 
quite fit for evoking him, as he was born at twelve o'clock at noon; 
if he but knew the verse. 

When Peter Munk heard this he was almost beside himself with 
joy and desire to try the adventure. It appeared to him enough to 
know part of the verse, and to be born on a Sunday, for the glass- 
mannikin to show himself. Consequently when he one day had sold 
his coals, he did not light a new stack, but put on his father's holiday 
jacket, his new red stockings, and best hat, took his blackthorn stick, 
five feet long into his hand, and bade farewell to his mother, saying, 
" I must go to the magistrate in the town, for we shall soon have to 
draw lots who is to be soldier, and therefore I wish to impress once 
more upon him that you are a widow, and I am your only son." His 
mother praised his resolution; but he started for the Tannenbiihl. 
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This Kes on the highest point of the Schwarzwald, and not a vilWe 
or even a hut was found, at that time, for two leagues around, for 
the superstitious people believed it was haunted; they were even 
very unwilling to fell timber in that part, though the pines were tall 
and excellent, for often the axes of the wood-cutters had flown off 
the handle into their feet, or the trees faUing suddenly, had knocked 
the men down, and either injured or even killed them ; moreover, 
they could have used the finest trees from there only for fuel, since 
the rafismen never would take a trunk from the Tannenbiihl aa 
part of a raft^ there being a tradition that both men and timber 
would come to harm, if they had a tree from that spot on the water. 
Hence the trees there grew so dense and high that is was almost 
ni^ht at noon. When Peter Munk approached the place, he felt 
quite awe-stricken, hearing neither voice nor footstep except hia 
own ; no axe resounded, and even the birds seemed to shun the dark- 
ness amidst the pines. 

Peter Mimk had now reached the highest point of the Tannen- 
biihl, and stood before a pine of enormous girtn, for which a Dutch 
ahip-builder would have given many hundred florins on the spot. 
" Here," said he, ** the treasure-keeper (Schatzhauser) no doubt 
lives," and pulling off his larffe hat, he made a low bow before the 
tree, cleared his throat, and said, with a trembling voice, " I wish you 
a good evening, Mr. Glass-mannikin." But receiving no answer, and 
all around remaining silent as before, he thought it would probably be 
better to sav the verse, and therefore murmured it forth. On repeating 
the words, he saw, to his great astonishment, a singular and very small 
%ure peep forth from behind the tree. It seemed to him as if he 
had beneld the glass-mannikin, just as he was described, the little 
black jacket, red stockings, hat, all even to the pale, but fine shrewd 
countenance of which me people so much talked, he thought he 
had seen. But alas, as quickly as it had peeped forth, as quickly it 
had disappeared again. " Mr. Glass-mannikm," cried Peter Munk, after 
a short hesitation, " pray don't make a fool of me; if you fancy that 
I have not seen you, you are vastly mistaken, I saw you very well 
peeping forth from behind the tree." Still no answer, only at times 
ne fancied he heard a low, hoarse tittering behind the tree. At 
length his impatience conquered this fear, which had still restrained 
him, and he cried, " Wait, you Httle rascal, I will have you yet." 
At the same time he jumped behind the tree, but there was no 
Schatzhauser, and only a pretty little squirrel was running up the 
tree. 

Peter Munk shook his head; he saw he had succeeded to a cer- 
tain degree in the incantation, and that he perhaps only wanted 
one more rhyme to the verse to evoke the gla^-mannikin ; he tried 
over and over again, but could not think of any thing. The 
squirrel showed itself on the lowest branches of the tree, and seemed 
to encourage or perhaps to mock him. It trimmed itself, it rolled 
its pretty toil, and looked at him with its cunning eyes. At length 
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he was almost afraid of being alone with this animal; for some^ 
times it seemed to have a man's head, and to wear a three cor- 
nered hat, sometimes to be quite like another squirrel, with the 
exception only of having red stockings and black shoes on its hind 
feet. In short it was a merry little creature, but still Peter felt an 
awe, fancying that all was not right. 

Pfeter now went away with more rapid strides than he had come. 
The darkness of the forest seemed to become blacker and blacker; 
the trees stood closer to each other, and he began to be so terrified 
that he ran off* in a trot, and only became more tranquil when he 
heard dogs bark at a distance, and soon after descried the smoke of 
a hut through the trees. But on coming nearer and seeing the 
dress of the people, he found that having taken the contrary direc- 
tion he had got to the raftsmen instead of the glass-makers. The 
people living in the hut were wood-cutters, consisting of an aged 
man with his son who was the owner, and some grown up grand- 
children. They received Peter Munk, who begged a night's quar- 
ter, hospitably enough without asking his name or residence, they 
gave him cider to dnnk, and in the evening a large black cock, the 
best meal in the Schwarzwald, was served up for supper. 

After this meal the housewife and her daughters took their dis- 
taffs and sat round a large pine torch, which the boys fed with the 
finest rosin ; the host with his guest sat smoking and looking at the 
women; while the boys were busy carving wooden spoons and 
forks. The storm was howling and raging through the pines in 
the forest without, and now and then very heavy blasts were heard, 
and it was as if whole trees were breaking off and crashing down. 
The fearless youths were about to run out to witness this terrific 
and beautiful spectacle, but their grandfather kept them back with 
a stem look and these words: " I would not advise any of you,'*' 
cried he, "to go now outside the door; by heavens he never would 
return, for Michel the Dutchman is building this night a new raft 
in the forest." 

The younger of them looked at him with astonishment, hav- 
ing probably heard before of Michel, but they now begged 
their grandpapa to tell them some interesting story of him. Peter 
Munk who had heard but confused stories of Michel the Dutch- 
man on the other side of the forest, joined in this request, asking 
the old man who and where he was. " He is the lord of the forest," 
was the answer, '' and from your not having heard this at your age, 
it follows that you must be a native of those parts just beyond the 
Tannenblihl or perhaps still more distant. But I will tell you all I 
know, and how the story goes about him. A himdred years ago or 
thereabouts, there were far and wide no people more upright in 
their dealings than the Schwarzwalder, at least so my grandfather 
used to tell me. Now, since there is so much money in the coun- 
try, the people are dishonest and bad. The young fellows dance 
and riot on Sundays, and swear to such a degree that it is horrible 
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to hear them; whereas formerly it was quite different, and I have 
often said and now say, though he should look in through the 
window, that the Dutchman Michel is the cause of all this de- 
pravity. A hundred years ago then there lived a very rich tim- 
ber merchant who had many servants ; he carried his trade far 
down the Rhine and was very prosperous, being a pious man. 
One evening a person such as he had never seen came to his 
door; his dress was like that of the young fellows of the Schwarz- 
wald, but he was full a head taller than any of them, and no 
one had ever thought there could be such a giant. He asked 
for work, and the timber-merchant, seeing he was strong, and able 
to carry great weights, agreed with him about the wages and took 
him into his service. He found Michel to be a labourer such as 
he had never yet had; for in felHng trees he was equal to three 
ordinary men, and when six men were pulling at one end of a 
trunk he would carry the other end alone. After having been 
employed in felling timber for six months, he came one day before 
his master, sajring, ' I have now been cutting wood long enough 
here, and should like to see what becomes of my trunks; what say 
you to letting me go with the rafts for once?* To which his mas- 
ter replied, ' I have no objection, Michel, to your seeing a little 
of the world ; to be sure I want strong men Uke yourself to fell the 
timber, and on the river all depends upon skill; but, nevertheless^ 
be it for this time as you wish.' 

"Now the float with which Michel was to go, consisted of 
eight rafts, and in the last there were some of the largest beams. 
But what then? The evening before starting, the tall Michel 
brought eight beams to the water, thicker and longer than had ever 
been seen, and he carried every one of them as easily upon his 
shoulder as if it had been a rowing pole, so that all were amazed. 
Where he had felled them, no one knows to this day. The heart 
of the timber-merchant was leaping with joy when he saw this, cal- 
culating what these beams would fetch; but Michel said, 'Well, 
these are for my travelling on, with those chips I should not be 
able to ^et on at all.' His master was going to make him a pre- 
sent of a pair of boots, but throwing them aside, Michel brought 
out a pair the largest that had ever been seen, and my grandfather 
assured me they weighed a hundred pounds and were five feet 
long. 

"The float started; and if Michel had before astonished the 
wood-cutters, he perfectly astonished the raftsmen ; for his raft, 
instead of drifting slowly down the river as they thought it would, 
by reason of the immense beams, darted on Uke an arrow, as soon 
as they came into the Neckar. If the river took a turn, or if 
they came to any part where they had a difficulty in keeping the 
middle stream or were in danger of running aground, Michel 
always jumped into the water, pushing his float either to the right 
or to the left, so that he glided past without danger. K they came 
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to a part where the river ran straight, Michel often sprang to the 
foremost raft, and making all put up their poles, fixed his own 
enormous pole in the sand, and by one push made the float dart 
along, so that it seemed as if the land, trees, and villages were 
flying by them. Thus they came in half the time they generally 
occupied to Cologne on the Rhine, where they formerly used to seU 
their timber. Here Michel said, ' You are but sorry merchants 
and know nothing of your advantage. Think you these Colognese 
want all the timber from the Schwarzwald for themselves? I tell 
you no, they buy it of you for half its value, and sell it dear to Hol- 
land. Let us sell our small beams here, and go to Holland with the 
large ones; what we get above the ordinary price is our own 
profit.' 

" Thus spoke the subtle Michel, and the others consented; some 
because they Uked to go and see Holland, some for the sake of the 
money. Only one man was honest, and endeavoured to dissuade 
them from putting the property of their master in jeopardy or 
cheating him out of the higher price. However they did not listen 
to him and forgot his words, while Michel forgot them not. So 
they went down the Rhine with the timber, and Michel, guidinff 
the float soon brought them to Rotterdam. Here they were ofr 
fered four times as much as at Cologne, and particularly the large 
beams of Michel fetched a very high sum. When the Schwarz- 
w'alders beheld the money, they were almost beside themselves with 
joy. Michel divided the money, putting aside one-fourth for their 
master, and distributing the other three among the men. And now 
they went into the public houses with sailors and other rabble, 
squandering their money in drinking and gambUng; while the 
honest fellow who had dissuaded them was sold by Michel to a 
slave-trader and has never been heard of since. From that time for- 
ward Holland was a paradise to the fellows from the Schwarzwald, 
and the Dutchman Michel their king. For a long time the tim- 
ber merchants were ignorant of this proceeding, and before people 
were aware, money, swearing, corrupt manners, drunkenness and 
gambling were imported from Holland. 

" When the thing became known, Michel was nowhere to be 
found, but he was not dead; for a hundred years he has been haunt- 
ing the forest, and is said to have helped many in becoming rich at 
the cost of their souls of course: more I will not say. This much, 
however, is certain, that to the present day, in boisterous nights, he 
fiinds out the finest pines in the Tannenbiihl where people are not 
to fell wood ; and my father has seen him break off one of four feet 
diameter, as he would break a reed. Such trees he gives to those 
who turn from the right path and go to him; at midnight they 
bring their rafts to the water and he goes to Holland with them. 
1£ I were lord and king in Holland, 1 would have him shot with 
grape, for all the ships that have but a single beam of MiclieFs, 
must go to the bottom. Hence it is that we hear of so many 
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shipwrecks; and if it were not so, how could a beautiful, strong 
ship as large as a church, be sunk. But as often as Michel fells 
a pine in me forest during a boisterous night, one of his old ones 
starts from its joints, the water enters, and the ship is lost, men 
and all. So far goes the legend of the Dutchman Michel; and 
true it is that all the evil in the Schwarzwald dates from him. 
Oh ! he can make one rich," added the old man mysteriously; " but 
I would have nothing from him ; I would at no price be in the 
shoes of fat Hesekiel and the long Schlurker. The king of the ball- 
room, too, is said to have made mmself over to him." 

The storm had abated during the narrative of the old man ; the 
girls timidly lighted their lamps and retired, while the men put a 
sackful of leaves upon the bench by the stove as a pillow for Peter 
Munk, and wished him good night. 

Never in his life had Peter such heavy dreams as during this 
night; sometimes he fancied the dark gigantic Michel was tearing 
the window open and reaching in with his monstrous long arm a 
purse full of gold pieces, which jingled clearly and loudly as he shook 
them; at another time he saw the Httle friendly glass-mannikin 
liding upon a huge green bottle about the room, and thought he 
heard again the same noarse laughter as in the Tannenbiihl; again 
something hunamed into his left ear the following verse: 

*^In Holland I wot, 
There's gold to be got, 
Small price for a lot. 
Who would have it not?** 

Again he heard in his right ear the song of the Schatzhauser in 
the green forest, and a soft voice whispered to him, " Stupid Coal- 
Peter, stupid Peter Munk you cannot find a rhyme with ' place,' 
and yet are bom on a Sunday at twelve o'clock precisely. Rhjone, 
dull Peter, rhyme!" 

He groaned, he wearied himself to find a rhyme, but never having 
made one in his life, his trouble in his dream was fruitless. When 
he awoke the next morning with the first dawn, his dream 
seemed strange to him; he sat down at the table with his arms 
dossed, and meditated upon the whisperings that were* still ringing 
in his ears. He said to himself, ** Rhyme, stupid Peter, rhyme," 
knocking his forehead with his finger, but no rhyme would come. 
While still sitting in this mood, looking gloomily down before him 
and thinking of a rhyme with ** place,' he heard three men passing 
outside and going into the forest, one of whom was singing, 

•* I stood upon the brightest place, 
I gazed upon the pUdn, 
And then— oh then — I saw that face, 
I never saw again." 

These words flashed like lightning through Peter's ear and has- 
tily starting up, he rushed out of the house, thinking he was mis- 
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taken in what lie had heard, ran after the three fellows and seized, 
suddenly and rudely, the singer by the arm, crying at the same time, 
" Stop, friend, what was it you rhymed with ' place? Do me the 
favour to tell me what you were singing." 

" What possesses you, fellow?" replied the Schwarzwalder. " I 
may sing what I like; let go my arm, or " 

" No, you shall tell me what you were singing," shouted Peter, 
almost beside himself, clutching mm more tightly at the same time. 
When the other two saw this, they were not long in falUng foul upon 
poor Peter with their large fists, and belabouring him till the pain 
made him release the third, and he sank exhausted upon his knees. 
" Now you have your due,*' said they, laughing, " and mark you, 
madcap, never again stop people like us upon the highway." 

" Woe is me !" replied Peter with a sigh, " I shall certainly recollect 
it. But now that I have had the blows, you will oblige me by tell- 
ing me plainly what he was singing." To this they laughed again 
and mocked him; but the one who had sung repeated the song to 
him, after which they went away laughing and singing. 

" Face," then said the poor belaboured Peter as he got up 
slowly; " will rhyme with 'place,' now glass-mannikin, I will have 
another word with you." BLe went into the hut, took his hat and 
long stick, bid farewell to the inmates, and commenced his way back 
to me Tannenbiihl. Being under the necessity of inventing a verse, 
he proceeded slowly and thoughtfully on his way ; at length, when 
he was already within the precincts of the Tannenbiihl, and the trees 
became higher and closer, he found his verse, and for joy cut a 
caper in the air. All at once he saw coming from behind the trees 
a gigantic man dressed like a raftsman, who held in his hand a pole 
as large as the mast of a ship. Peter Munk's knees almost gave 
way under him, when he saw him slowly striding by his side, 
thinking he was no other than the Dutchman Michel. Still the 
terrible figure kept silence, and Peter cast a side glance at him from 
time to time. He was full a head taller than the biggest man Peter 
had even seen; his face expressed neither youth nor old age, but 
was full of furrows and wrinkles; he wore a jacket of linen, and the 
enormous boots being drawn above his leather breeches, were well 
known to Peter from hearsay. 

" What are you doing in the Tannenbiihl, Peter Mimk?" asked 
the wood king at length, in a deep, roaring voice. 

" Good morning, countryman," repUed Peter, wishing to show 
himself imdaunted, but trembling violently all the while. 

" Peter Munk," replied Michel, casting a piercing, terrible glance 
at him, " your way does not lie through this grove." 

" True, it does not exactly," said Peter; '* but being a hot day, I 
thought it would be cooler here." 

** Do not lie, Peter," cried Michel, in a thundering voice, *' or 
I strike you to the ground with this pole ; think you I have not seen 
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you begging of the little one?" he added mildly. " Come, come, 
confess it was a silly trick, and it is well you did not know the 
verse; for the little fellow is a skinflint, giving but little; and 
he to whom he gives is never again cheerful in his Hfe. Peter, 
you are but a poor fool and I pity you in my soul; you, such a 
brisk handsome fellow, surely could do something better in the world, 
than make charcoal. While others lavish big thalers and ducats, 
you can scarcely spend a few pence; His a wretched life." 

" You are right, it is truly a wretched life." 

"Well," continued Michel, **Iwill not stand upon trifles, you 
would not be the first honest good fellow whom I have assisted at a 
pinch. Tell me, how many hundred thalers do you want for the 
present?" shaking the money in his huge pocket, as he said this, 
80 that it jingled just as Peter had heard it in his dream. 
But Peter's heart felt a kind of painful convulsion at these words, 
and he was cold and hot alternately; for Michel did not look as if 
he would give avraiy money out of charity, without asking any 
thing in return. The old man's mysterious words about rich people 
occurred to him, and urged by an mexpUcable anxiety and fear, he 
cried " Much obliged to you, sir, but I will have nothing to do 
with you and know you well," and at the same time he began to 
run as fast as he could. The wood spirit, however, strode by his 
side with immense steps, murmuring and threatening *' You will 
yet repent it, Peter, it is written on your forehead and to be read 
m your eyes that you will not escape me. Do not run so fast, 
listen only to a single rational word; there is my boundary already." 
But Peter, hearing this and seeing at a little distance before him a 
small ditch, hastened the more to pass this boundary, so that 
Michel was obliged at length to run faster, cursing and threaten- 
ing while pursuing him. With a desperate leap Peter cleared the 
ditch, for he saw that the Wood-spirit was raising his pole to dash it 
upon him; having fortunately reached the other side, he heard the 
pole shatter to pieces in the air as if against an invisible wall, and 
a long piece fell dovm at his feet. 

He picked it up in triumph to throw it at the rude Michel; but 
in an instant he felt the piece of wood move in his hand, and, to 
his horror, perceived that he held an enormous serpent, which was 
raising itself up towards his face with its venomous tongue and glis- 
tening eyes. He let go his hold, but it had already twisted itself 
tight roimd his arm and came still closer to his face with its vi- 
brating head; at this instant, however, an immense black cock 
rushed down, seized the head of the serpent with its beak, and car- 
ried it up in the air. Michel, who had observed all this from the 
other side of the ditch, howled, cried, and raved when he saw the 
serpent carried away by one more powerful than himself. 

Exhausted and trembling, Peter continued his way; the path 
became steeper, the country wilder, and soon he found himself 
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before the large pine. He again made a bow to tbe invisible glass- 
mannikin, as ne had done the day before, and said, 

** Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine, 
Hundreds of years are surely thine. 
Thine is the tall pine's dwdling place, 
Those horn on Sunday see thy face." 

" You have not quite hit it," said a delicate fine voice near him, 
*' but as it is you, Peter, I will not be particular." Astonished he 
looked round, and lo ! imder a beautiful pine there sat a little old 
man in a black jacket, red stockings, and a large hat on his head. 
He had a tiny aflFable face and a little beard as fine as a spider's 
web ; and strange to see, he was smoking a pipe of blue glass. Nay, 
Peter observed to his astonishment, on coming nearer, that the 
clothes, shoes, and hat of the Httle man were also of coloured glass, 
which was as flexible as if it were still hot, bending like cloth to 
every motion of the little man. 

" You have met the lubber Michel, the Dutchman?" asked the 
little man, laughing strangely betweeA each word. " He wished to 
frighten you terribly ; but I have got his magic cudgel, which he 
shall never have again." 

" Yes, Mr. Schatzhauser," replied Peter, with a profound bow, 
" I was terribly frightened. But I suppose the black cock was 
yourself, and I am much obHged to you for killing the serpent. 
The object of my visit to you, however, is to ask your advice; I 
am in very poor circumstances, for charcoal-burning is not a pro- 
fitable trade; and being still young I should think I might be 
made something better, seeing so often as I do how other people 
have thriven in a short time ; I need only mention Hezekiel, and 
the king of the ball-room, who have money like dirt." 

" Peter," said the little man, gravely, blowing the smoke of his 
pipe a long way off, " don't talk to me of these men. What good 
have they from being apparently happy for a few years here, and 
the more unhappy for It afterwards? you must not despise your 
trade; your father and grandfather were honest people, Peter Munk, 
and they carried on the same trade. Let me not suppose it is love 
of idleness that brings you to me." 

Peter was startled at the gravity of the little man, and blushed. 
** No, Mr. Schatzhauser," said he; "Idleness Is the root of every 
vice, but you cannot blame me, If another condition pleases me 
better than my own. A charcoal-burner Is, In truth, a very mean 
personage in this world; the glass manufacturer, the raftsmen, and 
clock-makers, are people much more looked upon." 

" Pride will have a fall," answered the little man of the pine 
wood, rather more kindly. " What a singular race you are, you men ! 
It is but rarely that one Is contented with the condition In which he 
was born and bred, and I would lay a wager that If you were a glass- 
manufacturer, you would wish to be a tmibcr-merchant, and if you 
were a timber-merchant you would take a fancy to the ranger's place, 
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or the residence of the bailiflF. But no matter for that; if you pro- 
mise to work hard, I will get you something better to do. It is my 
practice to grant three wishes to those born on a Sunday, who know 
now to find me out. The first two are quite free from any condition, 
the third I may refuse, should it be a foolish one. Now, therefore, 
Peter, say your wishes; but mind you wish something good and 
useful." 

" Hurrah!" shouted Peter; "you are a capital glass-mannikin, 
and justly do people call you the treasure-keeper, for treasures seem 
to be plentiful with you. Well then, since I may wish what my 
heart desires, my first wish is that I may be able to dance better 
than the king of the ball-room, and to have always as much money 
in my pocket as fat HezekieL" 

" You fool !" replied the little man, angrily, " what a paltry wish 
IB this, to be able to dance well and to have money for gambling. 
Are you not ashamed of this silly wish, you blockish Peter? Would 
you cheat yourself out of good fortune? What good will you and 
your poor mother reap from your dancing well? What use will money 
be to you, which according to your wish is only for the pubUc-house, 
there to be spent like that of the wretched king of the ball-room? 
And then you will have nothilig for the whole week and starve. 
Another wish is now left free to you; but have a care to desire some- 
thing more rational." 

Peter scratched himself behind his ears, and said, after some 
hesitation, ** Now I wish the finest and richest glass-factory in the 
Schwarzwald, with every thing appertaining to it, and money to 
carry it on." 

" Is that all?" asked the little man, with a look of anxiety; " is 
there nothing else, Peter?" 

" Why you might add a horse and chaise." 

" Oh, you stupid Peter !" cried the little man, while he flimg his 
glass pipe against a thick pine so that it broke in a hundred pieces. 
" Horses? a carriage? Sense, I tell you, sense — common sense and 
judgment you ought to have wished, but not a horse and chaise. 
Come, come, don't be so sad, we will do all we can to make it 
turn out for the best, even as it is, for the second wish is on the 
whole not altogether fooUsh. A good glass-factory will support its 
man; but you ought to have wished judgment and sense in addi- 
tion; a horse and chaise would come as a matter of course." 

" But, Mr. Schatzhauser," repHed Peter, ** I have another wish 
left, and might very well wish sense, if I am so much in need of it, 
as you seem to think." 

" Say no more about it. You will get involved in many an em- 
barrassment yet, when you will be glad of being at Hberty to obtain 
your third wish. And now proceed on your way home." Draw- 
ing a small bag from his pocket, he said: " There are two thousand 
florins ; let that be enough, and don't come again asking for money, 
for, if you do, I must hang you up to the highest pine. That is 
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the way I have always acted, ever since I have lived in the forest. 
Three days ago old Winkfritz died, who had a large glass-factory 
in the Unterwald. Go there to-morrow morning, and make a fair 
offer for it. Look well to yourself. Be prudent and be indus- 
trious; I will come to see you from time to time, and assist you 
with word and deed, since you have not wished for common sense. 
But I must repeat it seriously; your first wish was evil. Guard 
against frequenting the pubHc-house, Peter, no one who did so, 
ever prospered long." The little man, while thus talking to him, 
had taken a new pipe, of the most beautiful glass, from his pocket, 
charged it with dry fir-apples, and stuck it into his little toothless 
mouth. Then drawing out a large burning-glass, he stepped into 
the sun and lighted it. When he had done this, he kindly offered 
his hand to ireter, added a few more words of salutary advice 
which he might carry on his way, puffed and blew still faster, and 
finally disappeared in a cloud of smoke, which smelled of genuine 
Dutch canaster, and, slowly curling upwards, vanished amidst the 
tops of the pines. 

On his arrival home, Peter found his mother in great anxiety 
about him, for the good dame thought in reality her son had 
been drawn among the recruits. He, however, was in great glee 
and full of hope, and related to her how he had met with a 
good friend in the forest, who had advanced him money to begin 
another trade. Although his mother had been living for thirty 
years in a charcoal-bumer^s hut, and was as much accustomed to 
the sight of sooty people, as any miller's wife is to the floury face 
of her husband; yet, as soon as her Peter showed her a more 
splendid lot, she was vain enough to despise her former condition, 
and said: " In truth, as the mother of a man who possesses a glass- 
manufactory, I shall indeed be something different from neighbour 
Kate and Betsy, and shall in future sit more consequentially at church 
among the people of quality." Her son soon came to terms with 
the heir of the glass manufactory. He kept the workmen he found, 
and made them work day and night at manufacturing glass. At first 
he was well enough pleased with his new trade ; he was in the habit 
of walking leisurely into the factory, striding up and down with an 
air of consequence and with his hands in his pockets, looking now 
in one comer, now in another, and talking about various things at 
which his workmen often used to laugh heartily. His chief dehght, 
however, was to see the glass blown, when he would often set to 
work himself, and form the strangest figures of the soft mass. But 
he soon took a dislike to the work ; first came only for an hour in 
the day, then only every other day, and finally only once a week, 
so that his workmen did just what they liked. All this proceeded 
from his frequenting the public -house. The Sunday after he had 
come back from the Tannenbiihl he went to the public-house, and 
who should be jumping there already but the king of the ball-room; 
fat Hezekiel also was already sitting by a quart pot, playing at dice 
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for crown-pieces. Now Peter c^uickly put his hand into his pocket 
to feel whether the glass-mannikm had been true to his word, and lo ! 
his pockets were stuffed full of silver and gold. He also felt an itch- 
mg and twitching in his legs, as if they wished to dance and caper. 
When the first duice was over, he took his place with his partner at 
the top next to the " king of the ball-room ;" and if the latter jumped 
three feet high, Peter jumped four; if he made fantastic and grace- 
ful steps, Peter twined and twisted his legs in such a manner that 
all the spectators were utterly amazed with delight and admira- 
tion. But when it was rumoured in the dancing-room that Peter 
had bought a glass manufactory, and when people saw that Peter, 
as often as he passed the musicians, threw a six-batzner piece to them, 
there was no end of astonishment. Some thought he had found a trea- 
sure in the forest, others were of opinion that he had succeeded to some 
fortune, but all respected him now, and considered him a made man, 
simply because he had plenty of money. Indeed that very evening 
he lost twenty florins at play, and yet his pockets jingled and tinglea 
as if there were a hundred thalers in them. 

When Peter saw how much respected he was, he could no longer 
contain himself with joy and pnde. He threw away handfuls of 
money and distributed it profusely among the poor, knowing full 
well as he did how poverty had formerly pmched him. The feats of 
the king of the ball-room were completely eclipsed by those of the 
new dancer, and Peter was sumamed the *' emperor of the ball-room." 
The most daring gamblers did not stake so much as he did on a Sim- 
day, neither did they, however, lose so much; but then, the more 
he lost, the more he won. This was exactly what he had demanded 
fix)mthe glass-mannikin; for he had wished he might always have 
as much money in his pocket as fat Hezekiel^ and it was to this 
very man he lost his money. If he kst twenty or thirty florins at 
a stroke, they were immediately replaced in his own pocket, as soon 
as H^zekiel pocketed them. By degrees he carried his revelling and 
gambling further than the worst fellows in the Schwarzwald, and he 
wasoftener called "gambling Peter'' than "emperor of the ball-room," 
since he now gambled almost all the week days. In consequence 
of his imprudence, his glass manufactory gradually fell off. He had 
manufactured as much as ever could be made, but he had failed to 
purchase, together with the factory, the secret of disposing of it most 
profitably. At length it accumukted to such a degree that he did 
not know what to do with it, and sold it for half-price to itinerant 
dealers in ordier to pay his workmen. 

Walking homewards one evening from the public house, he could 
not, in spite of the quantity of wine he had drunk to make him- 
self merry, help thinking with terror and erief of the decline of his 
fortune. While engaged in these reflections, he all at once per- 
ceived some one walking by his side. He looked round, and behold 
it was the glass-mannikm. At the sight of him he fell into a violent 
passion, protested solemnly, and swore that the little man was the 

F 
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cause of all his misfortune. '^ What am I now to do with ihe 
horse and chaise ?" he cried ; *' of what use is ttie manu&ctoiy and all 
the glass to me? Even when I was merely a wretched charcoal- 
burner, I Uved more happily, and had no cares. Now I know net- 
when the bailiff may come to value my goods and chattels, and eeiase 
allfordebt." 

"Indeed?' replied the glass-manniki-tt, ^^ indeed? I am then 
the cause ofyour being imfortunate. Isiliat your gratitude for my 
benefits? Who bade you wish so foolishly? A glass-manuiao- 
turer you wished to be, and you did not mow where to sell your 
glass! Did I not tell you to be cautious in what you wisned? 
Common sense, Peter, and prudence, you wanted." 

" A fig for your sense and prudence," cried Peter; ** I am as 
shrewd a fellow as any one, and will prove it to you, glass-man- 
nikin," seizing him rudely by the collar as he spoke these words, and 
crying, " have I now got you, Schatzhauser? Now I will tell yoa 
my third wish, which you shall grant me. I'll have instantiiy, on 
the spot, two hundred thousand hard thalers and a house. Woe is 
me T' he cried, suddenly shaking his hand, for the little man of the 
wood had changed himself into red-hot glass, and burned in hig 
hand like bright fire. Nothing more was to be seen of him. 

For several days his swollen hand reminded him of his ingratitude 
and folly. Soon, however, he silenced his conscience, saying: 
" Should they sell my glass, manufactory and all, still fat Hezekiel 
is certain to me ; and as long as he has money on a Sunday, I 
cannot want." 

" Very true, Peter ! But, if he has none?" And so it hap- 
pened one day, and it proved a singular example in arithmetic. 
For he came one Sunday in his chaise to the inn, and at once all 
the people popped their heads out of the windows, one saying, 
** There comes gambling Peter;" a second saying, " Yes, there is 
the emperor of the ball-room, the wealthy glass-manufacturer;" while 
a third shook his head, saying, " It is all very well with his wealth, 
but people talk a great deal about his debts, and somebody in town 
has said that the bailiff will not wait much longer before he distrains 
upon him." 

At this moment the wealthy Peter saluted the guests at the win- 
dows, in a haughty and grave manner, descended from his chaise, 
and cried: " Good evening, mine Host of the Sun. Is fat Heze- 
kiel here?^' 

To this question a deep voice answered from within: *'Only 
come in, Peter; your place is kept for you, we are all here at the 
cards already." 

Peter entering the parlour, immediately put his hand into hia 
pocket, and perceived, by its being quite fuU, that Hezekiel must 
be plentifully supplied. He sat down at the table among the others 
and played, losing and winning alternately; thus they kept playing 
till mgnt, when afl sober people went home. After having continued 
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£>r some time by candle-%ht, two of the gamblers said: ^Now it is 
enoiigli, and we must go home to our wives and cbildren." 

But Peter challenged Hezekiel to remain. The latter was un- 
ifiUing, but said, after a while, ^' Be it as you wish; I will count 
my money, and ihen we'll play dice at five florins the stake, for 
any thing lower is, after all, but child's play." He drew his purse, 
and, after counting, found he had a himdred florins left; now Peter 
knew how much he himself had left, without counting first. But if 
Hezekiel had before won, he now lost stake after stake, and swore 
most awfiiUy. If he cast a pasch, Peter immediately cast one like- 
wise, and always two points higher. At length he put down the 
last five florins on the table, saymg, ^' Once more; and if I lose thia 
stake also, yet I will not leave ofi*; you will then lend me some of the 
money you have won now, Peter; one honest fellow heljw the other.'^ 

" As much as you like, even if it were a himdred florins," replied 
Peter, joyful at ms gain, and &t Hezekiel rattled the dice and threw 
up fifteen ; " Pasch !" he exclaimed, " now well see 1" But Peter 
tibrew up eighteen, and, at this moment, a hoarse, well-known voice 
said behmd him, " So ! that was the last." 

He looked round, and behind him stood the gigantic figure of 
Michel the Dutchman. Terrified, he dropped me money he had 
already taken up. But &t Hezekiel, not seemg Michel, demanded 
that ]reter should advance him ten florins for playing. As if in a 
dream Peter hastily put his hand into his pocket, but there was no 
money ; he searched m the other pocket, but in vain ; he turned his 
coat inside out, not a farthing, however, fell out ; and at this instant 
he first recollected his first wish; viz., to have always as much money 
in his pocket as &,t HezeHeL All had now vani^bed^ like smoke. 

Hie host and Hezekiel looked at him with astonishment as he 
sdU searched for and could not find his money ; they would not be- 
lieve that he had no more left ; but when they at length searched 
his pockets, without finding anjr thing, they were enraged, swearing 
that gambling Peter was an evil wizard, and had wisned away all 
the money he had won home to his own house. Peter defended 
himself stoutly, but appearances were against him. Hezekiel pro- 
tested he would tell this shocking story to all the people in the 
Schwarzwald, and the host vowed he would, the following morning 
early go into the town and inform against Peter as a sorcerer, addii^ 
Ihat te had no doubt of his being burnt alive. Upon this they fdl 
furiously upon him, tore off* his coat, and kicked him out of doors. 

Not one star was twinkling in the sky to lighten Peter^s way as 
he sneaked sadly towards his home, but still he could distinctly re- 
cognise a dark form striding by his side, which at length said, " It is 
all over with you, Peter Mimk ; all your splendour is at an end, and this 
I could have foretold you even at the time when you would not listen 
to me, but rather ran to the silly glass dwarf. Y ou now see to what 
you have come by disregarding my advice. But try your fortune 
with me this time, I have compassion on your fate. Ko one ever 
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yet repented of applying to me, and if you don't mind the walk to 
the Tannenbiihl, I shall be there all day to-morrow and you may 
Bpeak to me, if you will call." Peter now very clearly perceived 
who was speaking to him, but feeling a sensation of awe, he mad^ 
no answer and ran towards home. 

When, on the Monday morning, he came to his factory, he not 
only found his workmen, but also oiherpeople whom no one likes to 
see ; viz., the baihflFand three beadles. The bailiff wished Peter good 
morning, asked him how he had slept, and then took from his 
pocket a long list of Peter's creditors, saying, with a stem look, 
" Can you pay or not ? Be short, for I have no time to lose, and you 
know it is full three leaffues to the prison." Peter in despair con- 
fessed he had nothing left, telling the bailiff he might value all the 
premises, horses, and carts. But while they went about examining 
and valuing the things, Peter said to himself, ** Well, it is but a short 
way to the Tannenbiihl, and as the little man has not helped me, I 
will now try for once the byr man." He ran towards the Tannenbiihl 
as fast as if the beadles were at his heels. On passing the spot where 
the glass-mannikin had first spoken to him, he felt as if an invisible 
hand were stopping him, but he tore himself away and ran onwards 
till he came to the boundary which he had well marked. Scarcely 
had he, almost out of breath, called, " Dutch Michel, Mr. Dutch 
Michel !" than suddenly the gigantic raftsman with his pole stood 
before him. 

*' Have you come then?" said the latter, laughing. " Were they 
going to fleece you and sell you to your creditors ? Well, be easy, all 
your sorrow comes, as I have always said, from the little glass-man- 
nikin. the Separatist and Pietist. When one gives, one ought to 
give right plentifully and not like that skinflint. But come,'* he 
continued, turning towards the forest, " follow me to my house, there 
we'll see whether we can strike a bargain." 

** Strike a bargain ?" thought Peter. " What can he want of me, 
what can I sell to him ? Am I perhaps to serve him, or what is it 
that he can want ?" They went at first up-hill over a steep forest 
path, when all at once they stopped at a dark, deep, and almost 
perpendicular ravine. Michel leaped down as easily as he would go 
down marble steps ; but Peter almost fell into a fit when he saw him 
below, rising up like a church steeple reaching him an arm as long 
as a scaffolding pole with a hand at the end as broad as the table in 
the ale house, and calling in a voice which sounded like the deep 
tones of a death bell, " Set yourself boldly on my hand, hold fast by 
the fingers and you will not fall off." Peter, trembling, did as he 
was ordered, sat down upon his hand and held himself fast by the 
thumb of the giant. 

They now went down a long way and very deep, yet, to Peter's 
astonishment, it did not grow darker; on the contrary, the daylight 
seemed rather to increase in the chasm, and it was sometime before 
Peter s eyes could bear it. Michel's stature became smaller as Peter 
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came lower down, and lie stood now in his former size before a house 
just like those of the wealthy peasants of the Schwarzwald. The 
loom into which Peter was led mfFered in nothing but its appearance 
of solitariness from those of other people. The wooden clock, the 
stove of Dutch tiles, the broad benches and utensils on the shelves 
were the same as anywhere else. Michel told him to sit down at 
the large table^ then went out of the room and returned with a 
pitcher of wine and glasses. Having filled these, they now be- 
gan a conversation, and Dutch Michel expatiated on the pleasures 
of the world, talked of foreign countries, fine cities and rivers, so 
that Peter, at length, feeling a yearning after such sights, candidly 
told Michel his wish. 

" If you had courage and strength in your body to undertake 
any thing, could a few palpitations of your stupid heart make yoU 
tremble ; and the offences against honor, or misfortunes, why should 
a rational fellow care for either ? Did you feel it in your head when 
they but lately called you a cheat and a scoundrel ? Or did it give 
you a pain in your stomach, when the bailiff came to eject you from 
your house ? Tell me, where was it you felt pain ?" 

" In my heart,*' replied Peter, putting his hand on his beating 
breast, for he felt as ii his heart was anxiously turning within him. 

" Excuse me for saying so, but you have thrown away many him- 
dred florins on vile beggars and other rabble ; what has it profited 
you ? They have wished you blessings and health for it ; well, have 

Jou grown the healthier for that? For half that money you might 
ave kept a physician. A blessing, a fine blessing forsooth, when 
one is distrained upon and ejected ! And what was it that urged yoii 
to put your hand into your pocket, as often as a beggar held out his 
broken hat? — ^Why your heart again, and ever your heart, neither 
your eyes, nor your tongue, nor your arms, nor your legs, but your 
neart ; you have, as the proverb truly says, taken too much to 
heart." 

" But how can we accustom ourselves to act otherwise ? I take, at 
ibis moment, every possible pains to suppress it, and yet my heart 
palpitates and pains me." 

" You, indeed, poor fellow!" cried Michel, laughing; "you can 
do nothing against it; but give me this scarcely palpitating thing, 
and you will see how comfortable you will then feel." 

" My heart to you?" cried Peter, horrified. " Why, then, I must 
die on the spot ! Never !" 

" Yes, if one of your surgeons would operate upon you and take 
out your heart, you must indeed die; but with me it is a different 
thing; just come in here and convince yourself." 

Riong at these words, he opened the door of a chamber and took 
Peter in. On stepping over the threshold, his heart contracted con- 
vulsively, but he minded it not, for the sight that presented itself was 
angular and surprising. On several shelves glasses were standing, 
filled with a transparent liquid, and each contained a heart. All 
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were kbelled with names which Peter read with cniiosity; there 
was the heart of the bailiff in F., that of &t Hezekiel, that of the 
**king of the ball-room," that of the ranger; there were the hearts of 
4nx usurious corn-merchants, of eight recruiting officers, of three 
money-brokers; in short, it was a collection of the most respectable 
hearts twenty leagues around. 

^' Look !" said Dutch Michel, '^ all these have shaken off the 
anxieties and cares of life; none of these hearts any longer beat 
anxiously and uneasily, and their former owners fed happy now they 
have got rid of the troublesome guest." 

'' But what do they now carry in their breasts instead?* adoed 
Peter, whose head was nearly swimming at what he beheld. 

" Thzs,^' replied he, taking out of a small drawer, and presenting 
to him — a heart of stone. 

" Indeed !" said Peter, who could not prevent a cold shuddering 
coming over him. '' A heart of marble? But, tell me, Mr. Michd, 
such a heart must be very cold in one's breast. 

" True, but very agreeably cool. Why should a heart be warm? 
For in winter its warmth is of Uttle use, and good strong Kbsch^ 
wasser does more than a warm heart, and in summer when all is 
hot and sultry, you can't think how cooling such a heart is. And, 
as before said, such a heart feels neither anxiety nor terror, nidther 
foolish compassion nor other grief." 

" And that is aU you can offer me," asked Peter, indignantly, 
*' I looked for money and you are going to give me a stone." 

"Well ! an hundred thousand florins, methinks, would suffice you 
for the present. If you employ it properly, you may soon make it 
a million." 

" An hundred thousand !" exclaimed the poor coal-burner, joy- 
fully. " Well, don't beat so vehemently in my bosom, we shall 
soon have done with one another. Agreed, Michel, give me the 
stone, and the money, and the alarum you may take out of its case." 

"I always thought you were a reasonable fellow," repUed Michel, 
with a friendly smile; " come, let us drink another glass, and then I 
will pay you the money." 

They went back to the room and sat down again to the wine, 
drinking one glass after another till Peter fell into a profound sleep. 

He was awakened by the cheerful blast of a post-boy's bugle, 
and found himself sitting in a handsome carriage, driving along on 
a wide road. On putting his head out he saw in the airy distance 
the Schwarzwald lying behind him. At first he could scarcely be- 
lieve that it was ms own self sitting in the carriage, for even his 
clothes were different from those he had worn the day before; but 
still he had such a distinct recollection that, giving up at length all 
these reflections, he exclaimed, " I am Peter and no other, that is 
certain" 

He was astonished that he could no longer, in the sHghtest degree, 
feel melancholy now he for the first time departed from his quiet 
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iome and the forests where he had lived so lonff . He could not 
even press a tear out of his eyes or utter a sigh, when he thought of 
his mother, who must now feel helpless and wretched; for he was 
indifferent to every thing: " Well," he said, " tears and sighs, yeam- 
ingfor home and sadness proceed indeed from the heart, but thanks 
to Dutch Michel, mine is of stone and cold/' Putting his hand upon 
Us breast, he felt all quiet and no emotion. ' ' If Michel," said he, be« 
ginning to search the carriage, " keep his word as well with respect 
to the hundred thousand florins as he does with the heart, I shall 
be very glad." In his search he foimd articles of dress of every de- 
scription he could wish, but no money. At length, however, he 
discovered a pocket containing many thousand thalers in gold, and 
bills on large nouses in all the great cities. " Now I have what I 
want," thought he, squeezed himself into the comer of the carriage 
and went into the wide world. 

For two years he travelled about in the world, looked from his 
carriage to the right and left up the houses, but whenever he alighted 
lie looked at nothmg except the sign of the hotel, and then ran about 
the town to see the finest curiosities. But nothing gladdened him, 
no pictures, no building, no music, no dancing, nor any thing else 
bad any interest for, or excited his stone heart ; his eyes and ears were 
bhmted for every thing beautiftd. No enjoyment was left him but 
that which he felt in eating and drinking and sleep; and thus he 
Hved running through the world without any object, eating for 
amusement and sleepmg from ennui. From time to time he indeed 
rstnembered that he had been more cheerful and happier, when he 
was poor and obliged to work for a liveEhood. Then he was delighted 
by every beautifiu prospect in the valley, by music and song, then 
Be had for hours look^ in joyftd expectation towards the firugal 
meal which his mother was to bring him to the kiln. 

When thus reflecting on the past, it seemed very strange to him, 
Attt now he could not even lau^, while formerly he had laughed at 
the slightest joke. When others laughed, he only distorted his 
mouth outof politeness, but his heartdidnotsympathise with the smile. 
He felt he was indeed exceedingly tranquil, but yet not contented. 
It was not a yearning after home, nor was it sadness, but a void, 
desolate feeling, satiety and a joyless life that at last urged him to 
his home. 

When, after leaving Strasburg, he beheld the dark forest of his 
native country; when for the first time he again saw the robust 
figures, the mendly and open coimtenances of the Schwarz^^der; 
When the homely, strong, and deep, but harmonious soimda 
struck upon his ear, he quickly put his nand upon his heart, for his 
Mood flowed faster, thinking he must rejoice and weep at the same 
time; but how could he be so foolish? he had a heart of stone, and 
stones are dead and can neither smile nor weep. 

^ His first walk was to Michel who received him with his former 
kindness. '^ Michel," said he, *^ I have now travelled and seen 
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every thing, but all is dull stuff and I have only found ennui. The 
stone I carry about with me in my breast, protects me against many 
things ; I never get angry, am never sad, but neither do I ever feel 
joyful, and it seems as if I was only half alive. Can you not infuse 
a uttle more life into my stone heart, or rather, give me back my 
former heart? During five-and-twenty years I had become quite 
accustomed to it, and though it sometmies did a foolish thing, yet 
it was, after all, a merry and cheerful heart." 

The sylvan spirit laughed grimly and sarcastically at this, an- 
swering, " When once you are dead, Peter Munk, it shall not be 
withheld; then you shall have back your soft, susceptible heart, and 
may then feel whatever comes, whether joy or sorrow. But here, 
on this side of the grave, it can never be yours again. Travelled 
you have indeed, Peter, but in the way you lived, your travelling 
could afford you no satisfaction. Settle now somewhere in the 
world, build a house, marry, and employ your capital; you wanted 
nothing but occupation; being idle, you felt ennui, and now you 
lay all the blame to this innocent heart." Peter saw that Michel 
was right with respect to idleness, and therefore proposed to him- 
self to become richer and richer. Michel gave him another hun- 
dred thousand florins, and they parted as good friends. 

The report soon spread in Schwarzwald that *' Coal Peter," or 
" gambhng Peter" had returned, and was much richer than before. 
It was here as it always is. When he was a beggar he was kicked 
out of the inn, but now he had come back wealthy, all shook him 
by the hand when he entered on the Sunday afternoon, praised his 
horse, asked about his journey, and when he began playing for hard 
dollars with fat Hezekiel, he stood as liigh in their estimation as 
ever before. He no longer followed the trade of glass manufac- 
turer, but the timber trade, though that only in appearance, hia 
chief business being in corn and money transactions. Half the peo- 
ple of the Schwarzwald became by degrees his debtors, and he lent 
money only at ten per cent., or sold corn to the poor who, not being 
able to pay ready money, had to purchase it at three times its value. 
With the bailiff he now stood on a footing of the closest friendship, 
and if any one failed paying Mr. Peter Munk on the very day the 
money was due, the bailiff with his beadles came, valued house and 
property, sold all instantly, and drove father, mother, and child, out. 
into the forest. This became at first rather troublesome to Peter, 
for the poor outcasts besieged his doors in troops, the men 
imploring indulgence, the women trying to move his stony heart, 
and the children moaning for a piece of bread. But getting a 
couple of large mastiffs, he soon put an end to this cat's music, as 
he used to call it, for he whistled and set them on the beggars, who 
dispersed screaming. But the most troublesome person to him was 
" the old woman," who, however, was no other than Frau Munk, 
Peter's mother. She had been reduced to great poverty and dis- 
tress, when her house and all was sold, and her son, on returning 
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wealthy, had troubled himself no more about her. So she came 
sometimes before his house, supporting herself on a stick, as she was 
aged, weak, and infirm; but she no more ventured to go in, as he 
had on one occasion driven her out; and she was much grieved at 
beinff obliged to prolong her existence by the boimties of other 
people, while her own son might have prepared for her a comfort- 
able old age. But his cold heart never was moved by the sight of 
the pale face and well known features, by the imploring looks, out- "* 
stretched withered hands and decaying frame. If on a Saturday 
she knocked at the door, he put his hand grumbhng into his 
pocket for a six-batzen-piece, wrapped it in a bit of paper and 
sent it out by a servant. He heard her tremulous voice when she 
thanked him, and wished him a blessing in this world, he heard 
her crawl away coughing from the door, but he thought of nothing, 
except that he had again spent six-batzen for nothing. 

At length Peter took it into his head to marry. He knew that 
every father in the Schwarzwald would gladly give him his daughter, 
but he was fastidious in his choice, for he wished that every 
body should praise his good fortune and imderstanding in matn- 
monv as well as in other matters. He therefore rode about the 
whole forest, looking out in every direction, but none of the pretty 
Schwarzwalder girls seemed beautiful enough for him. Eiaving 
finally looked out in vain for the most beautiful at all the dancing- 
rooms, he was one day told the most beautiful and most virtuous girl 
in the whole forest was the daughter of a poor wood-cutter. He 
heard she lived quiet and retired, was industrious and managed her 
fiither's household well, and that she was never seen at a dancing- 
room, not even at Whitsuntide or the Kirchweihfest.* When Peter 
heard of this wonder of the Schwarzwald, he determined to court her, 
and, having inquired where the hut was, rode there. The father of 
the beautiful Elizabeth received the great gentleman with astonish- 
ment, but was stiU more amazed when he heard it was the rich Herr 
Peter who wished to become his son-in-law. Thinking all his carei^ 
and poverty would now be at an end, he did not hesitate long in 
dving his consent, without even asking the beautiful Elizabeth, and 
me good child was so dutiful that she became Frau Peter Munk 
without opposition. 

But the poor girl did not find the happiness she had dreamt of. 
She believed she understood the management of a house well, but 
she could never give satisfaction to Herr Peter; she had compassion 
on poor people, and, as her husband was wealthy, thought it no sin 
to give a poor woman a penny, or a dram to a poor aged man. This 
being one day found out by Peter, he said to ner, with angry look 
and gruff voice, " Why do you waste my property upon ragamuffins 
and vagabonds? Have you brought any thing of your own to the 

* A great festival in German Tillages, general during the months of October and 
Koyember. 
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house that you can give away ? With your father's beffgar's staflf you 
could not warm a soup, and you lavish my money like a princesB. 
Once more let me find you out, and you sliall feel my hand." The 
beautiful Elizabeth wept in her chamber over the hard heart of her 
husband, and often wished herself at home in her fether*s poor hut 
rather than with the rich, but avaricious and sinful Peter. Alas! 
had she known that he had a heart of marble and could neither love 
• her nor any body else, she would not, perhaps, have wondered. But 
as often as a beggar now passed while she was sitting before the 
door, and drawing his hat off, asked for alms, she shut her eyes that 
she might not behold the distress, and closed her hand tight that she 
mi^ht not put it involuntarily in her pocket and take out a kreutzer. 
This caused a report and obtained an ill name for Elizabeth in the 
whole forest, and she was said to be even more miserly than Peter 
Munk. But one day Frau Elizabeth was again sitting before the 
door spinning and humming an air, for she was cheerfiil because it 
was fine weather, and Peter was taking a ride in the country, when 
a little old man came along the road, carrying a large heavy bag, and 
she heard him panting at a great distance. Svmpatmsinff, she 
looked at him and thought how cruel it was to place such a neavy 
burden upon an aged man. 

In the meanwhile the little man came near, tottering and panting, 
and sank imder the weight of his bag almost down on the ground 
just as he came opposite Frau EHzabeth. 

" Oh, have compassion on me, good woman, and give me a drink 
of water," said the little man, " I can go no farther, and must perish 
from exhaustion." 

" But you ought not to carry such heavy loads at your age,*' said 
she. 

" No more I should if I were not obliged to work as carrier from 
poverty and to prolong my Ufe," repKed he. " Ah, such rich ladies 
as you know not how painful poverty is, and how strengthening a 
fresh draught in this hot weather." 

On hearing this she immediately ran into the house, took a pitcher 
firom the shelf and fiUed it with water; but she had only gone a few 
paces back to take it to him, when, seeing the httle man sit on his 
bag miserable and wretched, she felt pity for him, and recollecting 
that her husband was from home, she put down the pitcher, took a 
cup, fiUed it with wine, put a loaf of rye bread on it and gave it to 
the poor old man. " There," she said, " a draught of wine will do 
you more good than water, as you are very old; but do not drink 
so hastily, and eat some bread with it." 

The httle man looked at her in astonishment till the big tears came 
into his eyes; he drank and said, *' I have grown old, but have seen 
few people who were so compassionate and Knew how to spend their 
gifts so handsomely and cordially as you do, Frau Elizabeth. But 
you will be blessed for it on earth; such a heart will not remain un- 
requited." 
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*^ No, and she shall have her reward on the spot,'^ cried a terrible 
Toice, and looking round they fonnd it was Herr Peter with a face 
as red as scarlet. " Even my choicest wine you waste upon beggars^ 
and give my own cup to the lips of vaffabonds? There, take your 
reward." His wife fell prostrate before nim and begged his forgive- 
ness, but the heart of stone knew no ^ity, and flourishing the whip 
lie held in his hand he struck her with the ebony handle on her 
beautiful forehead with such vehemence, that she sunk lifeless into 
ike arms of the old man. When he saw what he had done it was 
almost as if he repented of the deed immediately; he stooped to see 
whether there was yet life in her, but the little man said m a well- 
known voice, " Spare your trouble, Peter; she was the most beau- 
tiM and lovely flower m the Schwarzwald, but you have crushed it 
and never again will see it bloom." 

Now the blood fled from Peter's cheek and he said, " It is you 
then, Mr. Schatzhauser? well, what is done is done then, and I sup- 
pose this was to happen. But I trust you will not inform against me.*^ 

" Wretch," replied the glass-mannikin, " what would it profit me 
if I brought your mortal part to the gallows? It is not earthly tri- 
bunals you have to fear, but another and more severe one; for you 
have sold your soul to the evil one." 

" And if I have sold my heart," cried Peter, |' it is no one's fault 
but yours and your deceitnil treasures; your malicious spirit brought 
me to ruin; you forced me to seek help from another, and upon you 
lies the whole responsibility." He had scarcely uttered these words 
ihan the Ettle man grew enormously tall and broad, his eyes it is 
said became as large as soup plates, and his mouth like a heated frir- 
nace vomiting flames. Peter fell upon his knees, and his stone 
heart did not protect his limbs from trembling like an aspen leaf. 
The sylvanspiritseizedhim, as if with vultures' claws, by the nape of 
the neck, wmrledhim round as the storm whirls the dry leaves, and 
dashed him to the ground so that his ribs cracked within him. ^^ You 
worm of dust," he cried, in a voice roaring like thunder, " I could crush 
vou if I wished, for you have trespassed against the lord of the forest; 
mxt for the sake of this dead woman that fed and refreshed me, I 
give you a week's respite. If you do not repent I shall return and 
crush your bones, and you will go hence in your sins." 

It was already evening when some men passing by saw the wealthy 
Peter Munk lying on the ground. They turned mm over and over 
to see whether there was still life in him, but for a long time looked 
in vain. At length one (^ them went into the house, fetched some 
water and sprinkled some on his face. Peter fetched a deep sigh 
and opened nis eyes, looked for a long time around, and asked lor 
his wife Elizabetih, but no one had seen her. He thanked the men 
fcr their assistance, crawled into his house, searched everywhere, 
but in vain, and found what he imagined to be a dream asadreality. 
As he was now quite alone strange thoughts came into his mind; 
he did not indeed fear any thing, for his neart was quite cold; but 
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when he thought of the death of his wife his own forcibly came to 
his mind, and he reflected how laden he should go hence — heavily 
laden with the tears of the poor; with thousands or the curses of those 
who could not soften his heart; with the lamentations of the wretched 
on whom he had set his dogs; with the silent despair of his mother; 
with the blood of the beautiful and good Elizabeth; and yet he 
could not even so much as give an account of her to her poor old 
father, should he come and ask " Where is my daughter, your wife?" 
How then could he give an account to Him — ^to Him to whom belong 
all woods, all lakes, all mountains, and the life of men? 

This tormented him in his dreams at night, and he was awoke 
every moment by a sweet voice crying to him ** Peter, get a warmer 
heart !" And when he was awoke he quickly closed his eyes again, 
for the voice uttering this warning to him could be none other but 
that of his Elizabeth. The following day he went into the inn to 
divert his thoughts, and there met his friend, fat Hezekiel. He sat 
down by him and they commenced talking on various topics, of the 
fine weather, of war, of taxes, and lastly, also of death, and how such 
and such a person had died suddenly. Now Peter asked him what 
he thought about death, and how it would be after death. Hezekiel 
replied, *' That the body was buried, but that the soul went either up 
to heaven or down to hell." 

" Then the heart also is buried?" asked Peter, anxiously. 

*^ To be sure that also is buried.^' 

** But supposing one has no longer a heart ?" continued Peter. 

Hezekiel gave him a terrible look at these words. *' What do you 
mean by that ? Do you wish to rally me ? Think you I have no 
heart?" 

" Oh, heart enough, as firm as stone," replied Peter. 

Hezekiel looked m astonishment at him, glancing round at the 
same time to see whether they were overheard, and then said, 
" Whence do you know that ? Or does your own perhaps no longer 
beat within your breast ?" 

" It beats no longer, at least, not in my breast ;" replied Peter 
Munk. ** But tell me, as you know what I mean, how will it be 
with our hearts?" 

*' Why does that concern you, my good fellow?" answered Hezekiel, 
laughing. " Why you have plenty here upon earth, and that is 
sufficient. Indeed, the comfort of our cold hearts is that no fear at 
such thoughts befals us." 

" Very true, but still one cannot help thinking of it, and though I 
know no fear now, still I well remember how I was terrified at hell 
when yet an innocent little boy." 

" Well, it will not exactly go well with us," said Hezekiel; " I once 
asked a schoolmaster about it, who told me that the hearts are 
weighed after death to ascertain the weight of their sins. The light 
ones rise, the heavy sink, and methinks our stone hearts will weigh 
heavy enough." 
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" Alas, trae/' replied Peter; '* I often feel uncomfortable that my 
heart Is so devoid of sympathy, and so indifferent when I think of 
such things." So ended flieir conversation. 

But the following niffht Peter again heard the well-known voice 
whispering into his ear five or six times, " Peter, get a warmer heart !" 
He felt no repentance at having killed his wife, but when he told the 
servants that she had gone on a journey, he always thought within 
himself, whereas she gone to ? Six days had thus passed away, and 
he still heard the voice at night, and still thought of the sylvan 
spirit and his terrible menace ; but on the seventh morning, he 
jumped up from his couch and cried, " Well, then, I will see whether 
I can ^et a warmer heart, for the cold stone in my breast makes my 
life omy tedious and desolate." He quickly put on his best dress^ 
mounted his horse, and rode towards tlie Tannenbuhl. 

Having arrived at that part where the trees stand thickest, he dis- 
mounted, and went with a quick pace towards the summit of the 
hill, and as he stood before the thick pine he repeated the following 
verse : 

" Keeper of wealth in the forest of pine, 
Hundieds of years are surely thine : 
Thine is the tall pine's dwelling place — 
Those bom on Sunday see thy fece.** 

The glass-mannikin appeared, not looking friendly and kindly 
as formerly, but gloomy and sad ; he wore a little coat of black 
glass, and a long glass crape hung floating from his hat, and Peter 
well knew for whom he mourned. 

" What do you want with me, Peter Mimk ?" asked he with a 
stem voice. 

" I have one more wish, Mr. Schatzhauser," replied Peter, with 
his look cast down. 

'* Can hearts of stone still wish ?" said the former. " You have 
all your corrupt mind can need, and I could scarcely fulfil your 
wish." 

" But you have promised to grant me three wishes, and one I 
have still left." 

" I can refuse it if it is foolish,'' continued the spirit; " but come, 
let me hear what you wish." 

*' Well, take ^e dead stone out of me, and give me a living 
heart," said Peter. 

'* Have I made, the bargain about the heart with you ?" asked 
the glass-mannikin. " Am I the Dutch Michel, who gives wealth 
and cold hearts ? It is of him you must seek to regain your heart." 

" Alas 1. he will never give it back," said Peter. 

" Bad as you are, yet I feel pity for you," continued the little 
man, after some consideration ; " and as your wish is not foolish, I 
cannot at least refuse my help. Hear then. You can never recover 
your heart by force, only by stratagem, but probably you will find 
It without diflSculty; for Michel will ever be stupid Michel, al- 
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though he fancies himflelf very shrewd, Gro straightway to him, 
and do as I tell you." He now instructed Peter fully, and gave him 
a small cross of pure glass, saying, ^^ He cannot touch your life and 
will let you go when you hold this before him and repeat a prayer. 
When you have obtained your wish return to me." 

Peter took the cross, impressed all his words on his memory, 
and started on his way to the Dutchman MicheTs residence; thare 
he called his name iJiree times and immediately the giant stood be* 
fore him. 

** You have shdn your wife?' he asked, widi a grim laugh. " I 
should have done the same, she wasted your property on b^gais ; 
but you will be obliged to leave the coimtry for some time ; and I 
suppose you want money and have come to get it?" 

*' You have hit it," replied Peter; " and pray let it be a large sum, 
for it is a long way to America." 

Michel leading the way thCT went into his cottage; there he 
opened a chest containing much money and took out whole rolls of 
gold. While he was counting it on the table Peter said, " You're 
a wag, Michel. You have told me a fib, saying that I had a stone 
in my breast, and that you had my heart." 

" And is it not so then?" asked Michel, astonished. " Do you 
feel your heart ? Is it not cold as ice? Have you any fear or sorrow? 
Do you repent of any thing ?' 

" You have only made my heart to cease beating, but I still have 
it in my breast, and so has Hezeklel, who told me you had deceived us 
both. You are not the man who, unperceived and without danger, 
could tear the heart from the breast ; it would require witchcraft 
on your part." 

*' But 1 assure you, '^ cried Michel, angrily, " you and Hezekiel and 
all the rich people, who have sold themselves to me, have hearts as 
cold as yours, and their real hearts I have here in my chamber." 

" Ah ! how glibly you can tell lies," said Peter, laughing, '* you 
must tell that to another to be believed; think you I have not seen 
such tricks by dozens in my journeys ? Your hearts in the chamber 
are made of wax ; you're a rich fellow I grant, but you are no 
magician." 

Now the giant was enraged and burst open the chamber door, 
saying, *' Come in and read all the labels and look yonder is Peter 
Munk's heart ; do you see how it writhes ? Can that too be of wax ?'' 

" For all that, it is of wax," replied Peter. *' A genuine heart 
does not writhe like that. I have mine still in my breast. No ! you 
are no magician." 

" But I wiU prove it to you," cried the former angrily. ** You shall 
feel that it is your heart." He took it, opened Peter's waistcoat, 
took the stone from his breast, and held it up. Then taking the 
heart, he breathed on it, and set it carefully in its proper place, and 
immediately Peter felt how it beat, and could rejoice again. " How 
do you feel now?" asked Michel, smiling. 
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" True enough, you were right," repKed Peter, taking carefully 
the litde cross from his pocket. " I should never have beUeved 
such things could be done." 

" You see I know something of witchcraft, do I not? But, come, 
I will now replace the stone a^on." 

" Grendy, Herr Michel,'' cried Peter, stepping backwards, and 
holding up the cross, ^' mice are caught with bacon, and this time 
you have oeen deceived;" and immediately he began to repeat the 
prayers that came into hi^ mind. 

liTow Michel became less and less, fell to the m:ound, and 
writhed like a worm, ^oaning and moaning, and all the hearts 
round began to beat, and became convulsed, so that it sounded like 
a clockmaker'^8 workshop. 

Peter was terrified, his mind was quite disturbed; he ran £rom 
the house, and, ur^ed by the anguish of the moment, cUmbed up a 
steep rock, for he heard Mich el g et up, stamping and raving, and 
denouncing curses on him. When ne reachea the top, he ran 
towards the Tannenbiihl; a dreadfiil thunder-storm came on; light- 
ning flashed around him, spHtting the trees, but he reached ihe pre- 
cincts of the glass-mannikin in safety. 

His heart beat joyfully — only because it did beat; but now he 
looked back with horror on his past life, as he did on the thunder- 
storm that was destroying the beautiful forest on his ri^ht and 
left. He thought of his wife, a beautiful, good woman, whom he 
had murdered from avarice; he appeared to himself an outcast from 
mankind, and wept bitterly as he reached the hill of the glass- 

WlRTlTlllriTl. 

The Schatzhauser was sitting under a pine-tree, and was smoking 
a small pipe; but he looked more serene than before. 

" Why do you weep, Peter?" asked he, ** have you not recovered 
your heart? Is the cold one still in your breast?" 

*' Alas! sir," sighed Peter, " when I still carried about with me 
the cold stony heart, I never wept, my eyes were as dry as the 

r round in July; but now my old heart will almost break with what 
have done. I have driven my debtors to misery, set the dogs on 
ihe sick and poor, and you yourself know how my whip fell upon 
her beautiful forehead." 

" Peter, you were a great sinner," said the little man. " Money 
and idleness corrupted you, until your heart turned to stone, and no 
longer knew joy, sorrow, repentance, or compassion. But re- 
pentance reconciles; and if I only knew that you were truly sorry 
for your past life, it might yet be in my power to do something for 
you." 

" I wish nothing more," replied Peter, dropping his head sorrow- 
folly. " It is all over with me, I can no more rejoice in my life- 
time ; what shall I do thus alone in the world? My mother will 
never pardon me for what I have done to her, and I have perhaps 
brought her to the grave, monster that I am ! Elizabeth^ my wiie^ 
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too, — ^rather strike me dead, Herr Schatzliauser, then my wretched 
life will end at once." 

" Well," replied the little man, " if you wish nothing else, you 
can have it, so my axe is at hand." He quietly took his pipe from 
his mouth, knocked the ashes out, and put it into his pocket. Then 
rising slowly, he went behind the pines. But Peter sat down weep- 
ing in the grass, his life had no longer any value for him, and he 
patiently awaited the deadly blow. After a short time, he heard 
gentle steps behind him, and thought, " Now he is coming." 

" Look up once more, Peter Munk," cried the little man. He 
wiped the tears from his eyes and looked up, and beheld his mother, 
and Elizabeth his wife, who kindly gazed on him. Then he jumped 
up joyfully, saying, '* You are not dead^ then, Elizabeth, nor you, 
mother; and have you forgiven me?" 

" They will forgive you," said the glass-mannikin, " because you 
feel true repentance, and all shall be forgotten. Go home now, to 
your father's hut, and be a charcoal-burner as before; if you are 
active and honest, jjrou will do credit to your trade, and your neigh- 
bours will love and esteem you more than if you possessed ten tons 
of ^old." Thus saymg, the glass-mannikin left tnem. The three 
praised and blessed him, and went home. 

The splendid house of wealthy Peter stood no longer; it was 
struck by lightning, and burnt to the ground, with all its treasures. 
But they were not far from his father^s hut, and thither they went, 
without caring much for their great loss. But what was their 
surprise when they reached the hut; it was changed into a hand- 
some farm-house, and all in it was simple, but good and cleanly. 

'* This is the glass-mannikin's doing," cried Peter. 

'' How beautiful !" said Frau Elizabeth; '' and here I feel more at 
home than in the larger house, with many servants." 

Henceforth P.eter Munk became an industrious and honest man. 
He was content with what he had, carried on his trade cheerfully, 
and thus it was that he became wealthy by his own energy, and 
respected and beloved in the whole forest. He no longer quarrelled 
with his wife, but honoured his mother, and relieved the poor who 
came to his door. When, after twelvemonths, Frau Elizabeth pre- 
sented him with a beautiful little boy, Peter went to the Tannenbuhl, 
and repeated the verse as before. But the glass-mannikin did not 
show himself. 

'* Mr. Schatzhauser," he cried loudly, " only listen to me. I 
wish nothing but to ask you to stand godfather to my little son.'^ 
But he received no answer, and only a short gust of wind rushed 
through the pines, and cast a few cones on the grass. 

'' Then I will take these as a remembrance, as you will not show 
yourself," cried Peter, and he put them in his pocket, and returned 
home. But when he took off his jacket, and his mother turned oiit 
the pockets before putting it away, four large rolls of money fell 
out; and when they opened them, they found them all good and 
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new Baden dollars, and not one counterfeit, and these were the in* 
tended godfather's gift for little Peter, from Ae litde man in the 
TannenbiihL Thus they lived on, quietly and cheerfully; and many 
a time Peter Munk, when gray-headed, would say, " It is indeed 
better to be content witli uttle, than to have wealth and a cold 
heart." 

C. A. F. 



THE WONDERS IN THE SPESSART. 

BY KARL IHMERMAKN. 

IThaa tale oocnrs in the noyel of ^ Munchhausen,*' the narrator telling it to the 
ofcgect of his affections. It is necessary to state this to render the opening intel- 
ligiMe. The story is probably intended to satirize the specolatiYe tendency of the 
Germans, and old Albertns Magnus seems a sort of r^resentative of Hegel, whom 
Immermann openly attacks in the course of the ** Miinchhausen.*' To me the ex- 
pression *' dialectic thooght/* which occurs in the Hegelian sense at p. 85, is condusiye 
m this respect— J. O.] 

" Did you ever, Lisbeth, on a clear sunny day, go through a beau- 
tifiil wood, in which the blue sky peered tlirough the green diadems 
above you, where the exhalation of the trees was like a breath of 
€rod, and when thy foot scattered a thousand glittering pearls firom 
the pointed grass?" 

" Yes, lately, Oswald dear, I went through the mountains to 
collect the rents. It is delightfiil to walk in a green fresh wood; I 
could ramble about one for whole days without meeting a soul, and 
without being in the least terrified. The turf is God's mantle, and 
we are guarded by a thousand angels, whether we sit or stand upon 
it. Now a hill — now a rock! I ran and ran, because I always 
thought, * Behind, then, must be flying the wonderful bird with its 
blue and red wings, its golden crown upon its head.' I grew hot and 
red with running, but not weary. One does not get weary in a 
wood." 

" And when you did not see the wonderfiil bird behind the hill 
in the hedge, you stood still hard-breathing, and you heard afar in 
the valley of oaks the sound of the axe, which is the forest clock, and 
tells that man's hour is running even in such a lovely solitude." 

"Or &rther, Oswald, the free prospect up the hill between the 
dark roimd beeches, and still closer, tne brow of the hill crowned 
with lofty tnmks ! There red cows were feeding, and shook their 
beUs, there the dew on the grass gave a silvery hue to the sunlit 
valley, and the shadows of the cows and the trees played at hide-and- 
seek with each other." 

" Well, then, on such a sunny morning many himdred years ago, 

a 
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two yoniig men met one another in the wood. It was in the great 
woody ii<^ of mountains, called Spessait, which fianns ijie boun- 
daiy between the joyous districts of the Rhine and the fertile Fisn^ 
coma. That is a wood, dear Lisbeth, which is tan leames faraad 
and twaity long, coyeiing plains and mountains, di£ts and vall^ps. 

" On the great highway, which runs straight from the Rhine-laad 
to Wiirzburg and Bamberg, these young men met each other. 
One came from the west, the other from the east. Their animals 
were as opposite as their directions. The one from the east sat upon 
a bay horse, which pranced merrily, and he looked right stately in 
his gay armour, and his cap of red velvet, from which the heron's 
plume descended^ the one from the west wore a black cap without 
any mark of distinction, a long student's doak of the same colour, 
and rode on a humble mule. 

" When the young knight had approached the travelling student, 
he stopped his Day, saluted the other in a friendly way, and said: 
* Good friend, I was just going to alight, and to take my moimxtf^ 
Boack, but since two are required for love, ganm^, and eating, 5 
these three pleasant affidis are to go off properly, ives leave to aek 
you, whether you will dismount and be my partner? A moutb* 
full of grass would no less suit your gray, than my bay. He day 
will be hot, and the beasts require some repose.' 

** The travelling stud«it was pleased with this offer. BoA afighted 
and seated themselves by the roadside on the wild thyme and 
lavender, from which, as they sat down, a white cloud of perfrimes 
ascended, and a hundred bees that were disturbed in their labours 
arose humming. A squire, who had followed the young knight with 
a heavy laden horse, took charge of the two animals, gave his master 
a goblet and bottle, together with bread and meat from the knap- 
sack, unbridled the beasts, and let them graze by the roadside. 

" The traveling student felt the side-pocket of his cloak, drew 
back his hand with an air of vexation, and cried : ' Out upon my 
eternal abstraction! This very morning, I had packed up my 
breakfast so neatly in the inn, and then something else must needs 
come into my head, and make me forget my provisions.' 

" * If that is all,' cried the young knight, ' here is enough for 
you and me !' He divided the bread and meat, filled the goblet, 
and gave the other both liquid and solid. At the same time he 
examined him more closely, while the other on his side examined 
him also, and then a cry of astonishment was uttered by them both : 

" ' Are you not?' — ' Nay, art thou not?' they cried. 

** * I am indeed Conrad of Aufsess !' cried the young knight. 

*' * And I Peter of Stellen,' cried the other. They embraced each 
other, and could hardly contain themselves for joy at this unex- 
pected meeting. 

** They were indeed playfellows, who had met by accident 
in the verdant Spessart. Their fathers had been friend, and the 
«ons had often played at bat and ball together; had quarrelled a 
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iniBdzed tiniea, and as often made it up again. Howeyer, young 
Peter was always more quiet and senectiye than Ids playlellowy 
who thon^it alKmt nothing but the names of weapons and liding- 
eqpiipage. At last Peter declared to his father that he wiAed to 
beccone leamed, and he went to Cologne to sit at the feet of the 
edeborated Albertus Magnus, who was master of all -die human 
menoes then known, and of whom, report said, that he was also 
deefdy initiated in {he ocult arts. 

^ A considerable time had elapsed, since dther of the pla^^rfellows 
bad heard any thing of the other. After the first storm of joy had 
flobfiided, and break&st was removed, the knight asked the student 
what had occuired to him. 

^^ ^ To that, mj £ciend^ I can give a yery short answer, and 
cnght to ^ye thee a yery long one. A short one^ if I merely por- 
tiay the outward fonu and ekeU of my life hitherto; a long one — 
Af an infinitely long one^ if thou desirest to taste the inner kernel 
rftibigflhelL; 

^ ^ £h« ffllly fiflow,' died ihe knight, ' what hard discourse is 
Aae? Giye tne shell andja bitof the K^nel, if the whole nut is too 
iaige for a single meaL' 

^^ ' Then know/ i»)Ked the other, ' that my visible course of life 
was between narrow banks. I dwelt in a little dark street, at the 
iMick of a house inhabited by quiet people. My window looked 
«pon a garden to ttie trees and shrubs of which a solemn back- 
grcmnd was formed by the wall of the Templars' house. I kept 
myweM yrerj solitary, associaiang neither with the citizens, nor with 
due Btiidaits. The xesult is that I know nothing about the laige 
defy, except dae street leading firom my house to the Dominican con- 
iFent, whare my great master taught. When I returned to my cell, 
and had kept awake till midnignt by my studying lamp, I some- 
limeB lodced out of window to cool my heated eyes by ei^osure to 
ihe deep starry heaven. I then often saw a light in the Templars' 
bouse opposite; the knights in the white mantles of their order 
passed alon^ the galleries, like spirits in the glare of red torches, 
Tanifihed bdund we pillars, and re-appeared. In the extreme cor- 
ner of the win^, curtains were let down before the windows, but 
through the thinn^ parts of these a singular light^shone, while be- 
Jbind tbem melodies could be heard, sounding through the night 
^sweetly and solemnly, like forbidden desires. 

'^ *• Thus did my dap pass insignificant to outward appearance, but 
internally a brilliant festival of all sorts of wonders. Albertus now 
^distinsuidLed me aboye his oiiusr pupils; and in a short time I ob- 
served that he repeated to me with a particular emphaas, certain 
words, which passed unheeded by the rest. These were words which 
pointed to the mysterious connection of all human knowledge, and 
io a common root^ shooting into the darkest secrecy of that great 
tree, whichinthe%htaboveunfoldeditsmightybrandies; — asgram- 
snaXf diakcdcs, eloquence^ adthmetici gebmetiy^ astronomy, and 

«2 
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music. At such words his eyes would rest upon me, with the most 
penetrating glance, and my looks told him, that he had kindled in me 
a deep desire for the last and greatest treasures of his mind. 

'^ ^Dj degrees, I became the confident of his secret laboratory, and 
the pupil to which he intended to bequeath, as a precious legacy, a 
portion of his talent. There is only one marrow of things, which 
here in the metal is heavy and presses down, there in the wa^ong 
plant, or the volatile bird, struggles to free itself from the origind 
kernel. All things undergo a perpetual change. The Creator in« 
deed works in nature, but nature also works for herself. And he 
who has the right pow^ at his command can call forth her own 
peculiar independent life, so that the limbs which would otherwise 
remain bound in the Creator, will unfold themselves to new move- 
ments. My great master conducted me with a secure hand to that 
spring, where the marrow of things is flowing. I dipped my 
nnger therein, and all my senses were at once filled with a supep- 
human power of perception. We often sat together in the soolj 
melting-room, and looked into the glow of the nimace; he before, 
on a low stool, I cowering behind him, givii^ the coals or the pieces 
of ore, which he flun^ mto the crucible with his left hand, while 
with the right he affectionately held me. Then the metals defended 
themselves; the salts and acids crackled; the great R^ulus, who 
rules all the world wished, as in a stormy fortress, to guard himself 
in the midst of sharp-angled crystals; the red, blue, and green vas- 
sals were kindled in wrath, and as if to keep us off, stretched their 
glaring spears towards us, but we broke through the works and de- 
stroyed the garrison, and the shining king humbly surrendered 
himself over the ruins of dross, Grold in itself is nothing to biro 
whose heart is not set on earthly things, but to perceive this dearest 
and most precious boon of nature in all and every thing, even in 
what is most trifling and insignificant, that is a ^reat matter to the 
philosopher. At other times the stars showed us their curious 
circles which separated themselves as history, and sunk to the earth, 
or the intimate connection of tones and numbers was awakened to 
us and showed us links which no word can describe, but which are 
again much more revealed by tones and numbers. But in all this 
mysterious essence and interweaving, that it might not again be- 
come a cold sticky mass, floated, ever combining and ever freeing, 
that which separates itself, both in itself and in things, amid the con- 
test of ever lading youth — the great, the unlathomable, the dialectic 
thought. 

•* ' Oh blessed satisfying time of the opened intelligence, of the wan- 
dering through the inner haUs of the palace, at the metal doors of 
which others mock in vain ! At last ** 

** The wandering smdent, whose Kps during the narrative had been 
riowing more and moare> took a deep red colour, while a strange fire 
iMBlMdISrom his eyes> stq[^ped ^ort here, as though suddenlv sobered 
fivn las inspiiadon. Tne knight wished in vain for the completion 
of Ae discouisef and then sadd\ohis fri^^: ' WeU — at butf 
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** * At last,' replied the student, in a tone of feigned indifference, 
* we were obligea to separate, if only for a short time. My great 
master now sends me to Ratisbon to ask for certain papers &om the 
sacristy of the cathedral, which he left there as bishop. I shall bring 
them to him, and shall then, indeed, if I can, pass mj life with him.' 
. " The yomig knight poured the rest of his wine into the goblet, 
looked into it, and drank the wine more slowly than before. ' Thou 
kast told me strange things" he began after a silence, ' but they do 
not stagger me. God's world appears to me so beautifully adorned, 
that I snould take no delight in tearing away the charming veil, and 
looking into the innermost core of things, as thou callest it. The sky 
is blue, the stars shine, the wood rustles, the plants give fragrance, 
and this blue, this shining, this rustling, this fragrance — are they not 
the most beautiful things that can be, behind which there is nothing 
more beautifid? Pardon me, I do not envy thee thy secret know- 
ledge. Poor fellow ! this knowledge does not give thee a colour. 
Thy cheeks are quite pale and sunken.' 

" * Every one nas his appointed path, one this, the other that,' 
replied the scholar. ^ It is not the bounding of blood that con- 
stitutes life. Marble is white, and walls of marble generally enclose 
the spot in which stand the statues of the gods, yet enough of 
this, and now for thyself What hast thou done smce I last saw 
thee? ^ 

*' * Oh ! of that,' cried the young knight Conrad, with his usual 
light-heartedness, 'there is little to be told ! I got upon horseback and 
got off again, I went about to many a good prince's court, thrust 
many a spear, gained many thanks, missea many thanks, and peeped 
into many a lovely woman's eye. I can write my name, and press the 
knob of my sword in wax by the side of it, and I can rhyme a song, 
Plough not so well as Master Godfried of Strasburg.* I have gone 
through the initiatory ceremonies, and was dubbed a knight at Firch- 
heim. Now I am nding to Mayence, where the emperor is going to 
lold a tournament, to tumble about a little and enjoy life.' 

" Tlie student looked at the sun's place, and said : ' It is a pity that 
after such a friendly meeting we must so soon part. Nevertheless it 
18 necessary, if we each design to fulfil our purpose to-day.' 

** * Come with me to Mayence,* cried the other, as he jumped up, 
and eyed the student with a singularly compassionate look, whicn, 
however, allowed a smile to appear. ' Leave that gloomy Ratisbon, 
and the cathedral and the sacristy; cheer up thy face among jolly 
fellows, by the round table, in the wine-cellar, and before the flowery 
windows of fair damsels. Let the sound of flute and shaum purify 
thine ears of the awftd vigils of the Templars, who are considered 
mischievous heretics and Baffomets' priests over all Christendom. 
Come to Mayence, Peter !' 

" He was already in his saddle, when he uttered these last words, 
and stretched out his hand as if in supplication, towards his friend, 

* One of the most oelebrated poets in the 12th and 13th centuries. 
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who turned aside and drew back Us arm in token of zefosal. ^ What 
has come into your head? he ^d, smiling reluctantlj. * Ah, fiiend 
Conrad, if I liad aheadj said every one has his appdmted way, I 
would ciy out to thee turn back, thou volatile heedless one ! Yotxth 
fades away, the jest becomes hushed, the laugh will OBe day be found 
suddenly to fail, because the &ce has become too stifi, or grins re- 
pulsively from withered wrinkles ! Woe then to him whose gamera 
are not full, whose chambers are not stored 1 Ah, there must be 
scHnething dismal in such a base, impoverished old age, and the pio- 
v^b is light which says: ' Those who at mom too merry are, maSt 
reap at night sorrow and care.' Looking upon thee thus, ok 
brother of my youth, I may well feel troubled about thee, for who 
knows in what altered condition I may find thee again.' 

'' The knight gave the student's h^d a hearty shake and cried: 
* Perhaps thou mlt be transformed when we meet again — wilt be 
decked out in velvet and satin, and surpass us all T Be darted afi^ 
and in the distance the student heard him sing a song which was 
then in every mouth, and sounded something like this: 

* No &irer flow'r, I vow, is known 
Than that hright rose, sweet womaa's lips, 
With suchlnxoriance swelling. 
Close-lock'd at first, this flow'ret keeps, 
When as an infimt bnd 'tis shown 
All bold assaults repelling. 
But every flower is wash'd by May, 
On rosy lips he plants a kiss, 
And straight we see them fully blowing. 
Then rosy lips should find a kiss. 
And every kiss should in its day 
Find lips vdth fondness glowing.' 

" A butterfly flew up before the student. ' Is not the life of most 
men,' he said, ' to be compared to the fluttering of this moth? Light 
and motley he goes flaunting about, and yet how barren and short 
are his joys,' He rolled about his great eyes, but only an emply 
alternation of light and shade reached these dim mirrors, not the fiill 
form, the fine colour. The wood looked on him from its green 
depths with an irresistible glance. * Suppose,' he said, ' I leave my 
patient beast awhile on this grass-plot; it will not run away front 
me, and I feel the warmest desire to wander there for an hour. How 
refreshing it must be in the depths of the wood 1' 

" He turned aside from the high road by a narrow path, which, after 
winding for a short distance through the tall trees, sloped down into* 
the wood. Soon he found himself in a perfect solitude, with a rust- 
ling, whispering, and whining round him, while only a few single 
gleams of sun-light reflected with a gi-een hue, played about him hke 
ignis fatuu Sometimes he thought he heard his name called behind 
him in the distance, and — he did not know why — the call appeared to 
him hateful and repulsive. Then again he would take the sound to 
be a mere delusion, but whatever he thought he always got deeper 
and deeper into the dark forest. Large gnarled roots lay Hke sn^es 
across the way, stretched out, so that the student was in danger of 
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tornhlfiig ev«y momoilL Sta^-beetks stood like noble gain« in the 
moor, while the purest hues of golden y^etation shone &om little 
nooks in the rocks. The peispixation stood on his forehead, and 
"With inciessing rapidity he penetrated the thieket, and fled fiom the 
hngkt sunny wcdd ifithout. It was not CHily ike exercise of walk-^ 
ing that made him hot, his mind was also lal)ouring imder a burden 
of heavy recollections. At last, after the pathway md lon^ vanished 
from beneath his feet, he came to a beautifiil, smooth, dark ^ot, 
amon^ some mighty oak-trees. Still he heard his name called in 
the distance. ' Here,' he said, ' the rude sound yonder will no 
more reach me; here I shall be quietly concealed.' He sunk down 
npoa a ^reat mossy stone, his heart heaved, he was struggling with a 
powerful desire. * Forgiyemy presumption, great master,' ha 
diedy ' but th^e is a knowledge which must be followed by action, 
otherwise it crushes a mortaL Here, nearer to the heart of the great 
iBothier, where amid spiroutmg and growing, her pulse beats more 
audibly, — ^here must I utter the magic word, which 1 heard from thy 
sleeping lips, when thou ^)akest it in a dream; the word, at the 
sound of wluch the creature casts aside its veil, the powers which 
U>our beneath bark and hide, and in the kernel of the rock, be-^ 
Gc»ne visible, and the language of birds becomes intelligible to the 

^' His lips ahrea^ quivered to utter the word, but he restrained 
liimself, for there appeared before his eyes the sorrowed glance with 
which his great master, Alb^rtos, had entreated him to make no use 
q£ the art he had accidentally acquired, since heavy things impended 
ova: him who uttered the ma^c word desi^edly. 

^^ Nevaiheless, he did call it out loudly mto the wood, as if the 
rcofaibitiozi and his own fear had given it additional force, aod while 
ne did so, he stretched out his ri^t hand. 

^* At once he felt a blow and a jerk, that made him think he had 
keai struck by lightning. His eyes were blinded, and it seemed as 
tihos^ a violent whirlwmd was hurling him through the immeasur^ 
able space. As terrified and giddy he felt about him with his hands^ 
he touched mdeed the mossy stone on which he had been standingr 
and th»efore in his mind r^ained the earth, but now he had a new 
aad ni^easant sign. For as previously he had been flim^ about 
ihe universe like an atom, it now seemed to him as if his body were 
infinitdj extended. Amid the most fidghtful agonies, this newly* 
liilmucd power finrced his limbs to such a monstrous sisse, that he 
ttwrnghthe must be touching the sky. The bones of his head and 
cheat were become as capacious as temples; into his ears fell strange, 
heavenly sounds of distracting effect, and he said to himself: ' That 
ia the song of the stars, in medr golden orbits J The pains at kst 
'vcze exchanged for a titillating pleasurable sensation, during which 
lie £dt his body again shrink up to its ordinary size, while the gi* 
ttntie &atm remained standing around him like an outer shell, or a 
JoBd of atmosj^ere in aerial outliae. The darkness left his eyes, 
wfaije great, yelktw-fihining surfaces of hght, as with the sensation of 
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daza^iiff, fireed themselves fiKmi the pupils and {^i^^ 
wHere wey graduall j disappeared. 

** While he thus Trained his nght, a clear-toiied» sweet ehonis-r 
he did not know whether it was the birds alone, or whether the 
bougfasi bushes, and grasses joined in — sang quite plainly round him: 

« Teethe thill hfltr it, 
Tee, he mart bear it| 
To OS he belongi akne. 
SoQiiirfflte 
^^ the sraeB-wood tno^ 
Be ^ ^Tw>n andoold se ft stone.' 

'^ In the block (^ mossy rock a light murmuring was audible. ^ b 
seemed as though the stone wished to move itself and could not, Hke 
one in a trance. Tlie student looked upon its smr&ce, and lo ! the 
green and red veins were running together into a very ancient coun? 
tenance, which fiom its weary eyes looked upon him with such a 
mournful and supplicating aspect, that he turned aode with hoooar, 
and sought consolation amonff the trees, pbuats, and birds. 

*^Amon£ these all was i^an^ed likewise. When he* trod on 
the short Drown moss, it shrieked and groaned at the ungentle 
pressure, and he saw how it wrung its little hairy hands and 
shake its green or yeUow heads, j^ie stems of the plants and 
the trunks of the trees were in a constant spiral motion^ and- a| 
the same time the bark, or the outer skin, allowed him to look 
into the inside, where little sprites were pouring fine glistening 
drops into the tubes. The clear fluid ran from tube to tube, while 
valves unceasingly opened and shut, until in the capillary tubes 
of the leaves at the very top, it was transformed to a ^reen bloom. 
Soft explosions and fire now arose in the veins of the leaves; their 
finely cut lips ceaselessly breathed forth a kind of ethereal flame, 
while ceaselessly also the heavier part of those igneous phenomena 
glided about the leaves in soft waves of vapour. In the blue-bell 
flowers that were on the damp soil there was a ringiug and singing; 
they consoled the poor old face of stone with a lively song, and told 
him that if they could only firee themselves fix)m the ground they 
would with right good vrm release him. Out of the air strange 
green, red, and yellow signs, which seemed about to join themselveB 
to some form, and then again were dissipated, peered at the student; 
worms and chafers crawled or stepped to him on every side, uttering 
all sorts of confused petitions. One wished to be this, another that; 
one wished for a new cover to his wings, another had broken his 
proboscis; those that were accustomed to float in the air begged for 
sunshine, those that crawled, for damp. All this rabble of insects 
called him their deity, so that his brain was nearly turned. 

" Amon^ the birda there was no end to the cmrping, twittering, 
and tale-teUing. A spotted woodpecker clambered up and down the 
bark of an oat, hacked and picked after the worms, and was never 
tired of cryinff : ' I am the forester, I must take care of the wood.* 
The wren said to the finch: 'There is no more friendship among 
us. The peacock will not allow me to strike a circle, thinking that 
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no one has a right to do so but himself, and therefore he has accused 
me to the supreme tribimal. Nevertheless I can strike as good a 
circle as he with my little brown taiL' ^ Leave me alone,' replied 
the finch, * I eat my grain and care for nothing else. I have cares 
of quite another sort. The proper artistical melody I can only add 
to my native woodland sonff when they have blinded me, but it is a 
terrible thing that no good can be done with one imless one is so 
horribly maimed.' Others chattered about thefts and murders, 
which no one but the birds had seen. 

' Over the road they fly. 
Traced by no mortal eye.' 

**' Then they perched themselves stiffly on the branches and peeped 
down mockingly at the scholar, while two impudent titmice cried 
out: ^ There stands the conjurer listenmg to us and cannot make 
out what has happened to him.' *WeU, how he will stare!' 
screamed the whole troop, and off they flew with a chirping which 
sounded half like laughter. 

** The scholar now felt something thrown in his face, and looking 
up, saw an ill-bred squirrel that had fiimg a hollow nut at his fore- 
head, and now lay flat with his belly upon the bough, staring him 
fiill in the face, and crying: * The full one for me, the hollow for 
thee !' ' Te misbehaved rabble, let the strange gentleman alone,' 
cried a black and white ma^ie that came wag^g her tail up to 
lim, through the mrass. She then seated herself on the student's 
shotilder, and said into his ear: ^ Tou must not judge of us aU ac- 
cording to these uncourteous beasts, learned sir, there are well bred 
folks among us. Only see, through that aperture, yonder wise gen- 
tleman, the wild boar, how quiedy he stanos and eats his acorns, and 
fosters his thoughts in rilence. Willingly I will give you my com- 
jMmv and tell you all that I know, for telking is my delight, espe- 
cially with old people.' 

" * There you are out in your reckoning,' said the student, * I am 
fitill young.' 

^* ^ Heavens, how men can deceive themselves,' cried the magpie, 
and she looked very thoughtfuL 

"The student now thought he heard, from the depth of the wood, 
a sigh, the soimd of which penetrated his heart. He asked the cause 
of ms white and black companion, and she told him she would ask 
two lizards, who were eating their breakfast. He accordingly went, 
with the magpie on his shoulder, to the place where these creatures 
were to be found, and beheld a very pretty sight. The two Uzards, 
sure enough, were genteel young ladies, for they sat imder a ^ipreat 
mushroom, which stretched its golden yellow roof over them like a 
splendid marauee. There they sat imbibing, with their little brown 
tongues, the aew from the grass, and then wiping their mouths with 
one of the blades, thej went to take a walk togeUier in a neighbour- 
ing grove of fern, which seemingly belonged to the one who bad in- 
^ted her fiiend to the visit. ^ Shack ! shack I' cried the magpie, 
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la be 80 finctfiiL To be nre in dw ^i.oiiinc beechok-bomi 
■bmbeEBlke&PEbioeaDonlie^ Spilw 

bw ipoiL bis web. Ob^ if 7011 ecndd ssve bar, leanwi w Tkm 
stadait'sbeartwasstined, andbeadbedtbejaamewfaflmtbebon^ 
wa& The bird flew before him, fiom bough to oough, to show bim 
ihe way, tall at last they cametoa ^rnet meadoWy endoeed all ronnd, 
tfaroii^n which a streamlet, taMn^ 

WMT flawing moBg some metty bowa» foBMd hf beeeb-traefl. 
Ibeae tEccB luB&slrw^ 

over the gxoimd like m roof^ Axdi^ wbick th« &» lewa of liw 
fioc& were peermg fcrib, fonmng aa It 1^^ 

cfllbfrHttfe leafy dwdling* Upoa then the iiiajgpwqpvaiu^peQpaA 
through a loophole, and whispared m^stenoadjF, * Hoce ueem Am 
nanoeflir TtestndeBlapimMbedwkbbeati^ 
the opesiing of tbe bower ttd looked witfaan. Ahrtbexewaaaai^i* 
tbsl set bis wbole soid and sensoft into e ooounotuxi nKUoe -liaunt 
AaawiMA be littered the magical wotd I On ibe mosB^ wbkk roMi 
Eke a piBew roimd its Mr biodeiit the lof^diesi aasden was fybig 
adeep. Her head was somewhat raised, one arm was {daeed tunder 
it, and her white fingers glistened through the gold-brown hair, 
which in long soft streams delicately wound about her neck and 
bosom. With unspeakable delight and, at the same time, with a &^ 
ing of melancholy the student gazed upon the noble face, the purple 
Bps, the full white limbs, whicn cast a bright reflection (m the dadb 
moss. The circumstance that the sleeper, as if oppressed by some 
mysterious weight, appeared to breathe in a soft agony, only rea* 
dered her more chanmng in his eyes; he felt that his heart was cap- 
tivated for ever, and tmt those lips alone could still hia passion. 

* Is it not a shame,' said the magpie, as she hopped through tibe 
bole into the bower and perched oBt the skeper'a arm, ' that so iovely 
a princess should titius be bound by a webr ' A web? asked the 
student; <she is indeed lying there wrapped in her white ve£L' 

* Ohy foUy Y cried the magpie, ^ I tdl you that is all cobweb, and 
Sing Spidex made it' ' But who is King Spider? 

^' * In his human state he was a wealthy maker of yarn^^ replied 
the ma^pe, pleasantly wagging her tail ^ His factory was not 
distant m>m here, bemg by the river-side without the wood, and 
about a bundred workmen spun under him. The yam they used to 
wash in the stream. This was the dwellings-place of the Nixy, who 
was very much enraged, that they troubled his clear waters witb 
their filthy washing, especially as all his children, the trout and the 
smelts, died from the carious matter : he tangled the yam, the waves 
were forced to cast it over the shore, he £:ove it downwards into 
the whirlpool to warn the maste]>spinner, but all was ia vaui. At 
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hst, on IfidsuBusier-day, whem die liyer-splrits have power to 
fii^ten and to injune, he spnnkled some magic water in the &,ceB 
of the whole troop of spiimexs and their chief, as they were carrying^ 
on their washing as boldly and unscrupulously as ever, and just aa 
bloodthirsty men may be changed into wear-wolyes, and wear-cats^ 
80 did tbej become wear-spiders. They all ran from the river ix» 
the woody and vrere hanging everywhere £rom the trees and bushear 
by timi web. The workmen have becc»ne diminutive spiders, aad 
catch flies and gnats, bat their master has retained neady his former 
aoe, and u called the spider-king: He lies in watch for pretty girb^ 
sfioB hia web round them, lulls their senses with his poisonous ex- 
halations, and then sucks the blood firom their hearts. At last he 
overcame this princess, who had strayed firom her retinue in the 
wood. See, th^re, there, he is stirring among the bushes." 

** And indeed it seemed to the student as if he saw glimmering; 
AoFough the branches, right opposite to him, the body of a gigantic 
spider ; two hairy feet, as thick as human arms, were working their 
Way thrai^h the foliage. He felt dreadfiiUy akrmed for the lovely 
sleeper, ai^ wished to oppose the moniker. ' Vain is your at- 
tempt r cried the magpie, flapping her wings ; ' all enchanted 
men have feaiM power, and this monster could strangle you with 
In web; however, strew some fern-seed on the breast of the fair 
one; that will make her invisible to the spider-king, and so long as 
any particle of it remains, its virtue will last.' In the greatest 
haste the stodent rubbed the brown dust from the under siur&ce of 
a fem-Ieaf , and did as the \axd had desired. While during this act^ 
he bent over the sleq)er, his cheek feb her breath. Enraptured, he 
czied, * Are liiere no means of £ceeing this beloved f(»m?' ' Oh/ 
screamed the bird, as she madly flew round the student with a sori^ 
of adg-zag motion, * if you ask me about means, there are many in- 
deed. Our wise old man in the cleft has the yew-tree in keepir^,. 
and if you can get a branch of that, and with it touch the fair one 
ihnoe upon the fcHcefaead, all her bonds will be dissolved ; 

• B^ire the yew tree, 
All mfigic must flee.' 

She wiB then sink in your arms, and belong to you, aa her deliverer.* 
** At this moment it seemed as thoudi l£e deeper heard the bird's 
disooarse. Her beautiful Sauce was suSused with a deUcate redness^ 
and her features took the expression of an ine&ble desire. ' Lead 
me to the wise old man !' cned the student, half beside himself 

** The bird hopped into the bushes, and the student hurried after. 
her. The magpie fluttered up a narrow rocky path which soon led 
over a marsh and wildly scattered blocks of stones, with great peril to 
the traveller. The student was forced to clamber firom block to block 
Ihat he might not sink into the marsh. His knees trembled, his hea^ 
heaved, his temples were bathed in a cold sweat. As he hastened along: 
he phicked ofi" flowers and leaves and sprinkled them on tiie stone» 
that hemiffht a^n find his way. At last he stood on an eminence of 
OMflidaabte height upon a spadous rocky pcHialf firam the daxk 
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kollow of wliich an ic^-oold bieexe blew towizclfl liim. Herenfttoie 
seemed to bein her priniitiTe state of fisrmeiition, so fimfullyand in 
sadii wild difloider did the maaeee of stone stand anXf by, anid befoie 
the cavern. ^ . 

'* ^ Here dweDs our wise man V cried the magpie, while die bos' 
tied up her feathers fiom her head to her taiC^ which gave her a 
most tmpleasant and repulsiye appearance, ' I wiU annomiice yon, 
and ask now he feels diiposed as to your wuL' With these woxdi^ 
Ae dipped into the hoUow, and almost immediately jumped back 
again, crying, ' The old man is peevish and obstinate, and he wiU 
not give you the bough of yew, unless you stop up all the dbinka in 
die cavern, for he says the draught annoys him* Before you can do 
diis, many years may have passed/ ' 

^^ The student plucked up as much of die moss and herbage as her 
could, and, not widiout a feeling of dread, entered die cavenu 
Within strangdv-shaped stalactites were stanng at him fiom the 
walls, and he did not Jmow where to turn his eyes to avoid these 
hideous forms. He widied to penetrate deeper bjf die xookj' 
padi, but fiom die fiirdier com^ a voice snorted forth to him: 
* Back ! disturb me not in my researches, pursue diy occapadon- 
there in die fitmt T He widied to discover who was meakinff, but 
only saw a pair of red fiery eyes, diat dione out of the darlmesSi: 
He now set about his task, stopped up widi moss and herbage evearj 
chink through which a glimmer of daylight passed, but tms was a 
difficult, and — ^as it seemed to him— an endless task. For when he 
diought he had done with one cranny and might turn to another, 
the stopping fell out, and he was obliged to begin anew. The 
snorting thin^ at die back of die cavern went on rattling out soimds 
without meamng, only occasionally uttering intelligible words, which 
seemed to denote that the creature was boasting of its deep inves- 
tigations. 

^* Time appeared to the student to be hastening along widi die 
greatest rapidity, while he was pursuing his work of despair. Days, 
weeks, months, years, seemed to come and go, and yet he felt nothing 
like himger or thirst. He fancied he was nearly mad, and with a 
kind of feigned passion, quietly repeated to himself the year in 
which he had entered the wood, and that it was on the day of Peter 
and Paul, that he might not lose all notion of time. The image of 
his beloved sleeper appeared to him as from a far distance, he we^t 
with desire and sorrow, and yet he felt no tears flowing down his 
cheeks. All at once it seemed to him as if he saw a well-known 
figure approach die sleeper, contemplate her with rapture, and 
dien bend over her as if to kiss her. At this moment ne was en- 
tirely conscious of pain and jealousy, and, forgetting all around him, 
he darted towards die dark background of the cavern, * The yew- 
branch I' he cried, eagerly. * There it grows,' said the glaring 
snorting diing, and at the same time he felt in his hand the bran(£ 
of a tree, whic^ grew fiom a dark chink in the grotto. He was in 
tbe act of breaking one of die branches, when he heard a whimper- 
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ing noise aioimd lum^ the glaring creature snorted loader than ever^. 
the cavern reeled, shook, and feu in, all became dark in the eyes of 
the student, and he involuntarily shouted out: 

* Before the yew tree, 
All magic must flee.' 

" When his eyes again became clear, he looked around him. A 
dry, strangely-discoloured stick was in his hand. He stood amid a 
heap of stones, which arched themselves to a cavern, which was not 
very large. In the depth of it he heard shrilly pipiiig sounds, like those 
commonly uttered by ^reat owls. The place aroimd seemed changed. 
It was a jnoderate emmence, bare, and scanty, and sprinkled over 
with stones of no remarkable magnitude, between which the pa& 
by which he had ascended, led on one side, through the damp 
soil, to the abyss. Of the large blocks of rock, nothing more was to 
be seen. He was freezing with cold, although the sun was high in 
the heavens, and, as it seemed to him, in the same place as when he 
went out to fetch the bough, which had now become a withered 
stick in his hand. Stepping over the stones, he went down the 
path ; the journey seemed wearisome, he was obliged to support him- 
self on the stick, his head hung down on his breast, and ne heard 
his breath, as it struggled forth with difficulty. On a slippery part 
of the pathway his foot slid, and he was obliged to cung to the 
hedge. In this act his hand came close to his eye, and appeared 
gray and wrinkled. * Good God !' cried he, seized with horror, 

* have I then so long T He did not dare to utter his own 

thoughts. *No,' said he, forcibly calming himself, * it is the 
cold wood-breeze that so freezes me; the exertion has made me 
weak, and the broken greenish light, which falls through the hedges. 

Ess my hands this singular colour.' He stepped farmer, and saw, 
g on the stones, the wild flowers and leaves, which he had 
►wn, on his ascent, to mark the way. They were as fresh as if 
they had been but just placed there. This was a new riddle for 
him. A charcoal-burner was chopping away the trees by the way- 
ride, and cutting off branches; so he asked him what day it was. 

* Eh, father,' said the man, ' are you such a bad Christian, that 
you do not know the Apostles' days? This is Peter and Paul's 
day, when the stag leaves the wood for the com. I am cutting out 
a toy for my young one, out of the veiny bough. For any other 
purpose, I do not work on this day; but that is all for pleasure and 
pastune, and is allowed, says the chaplain.' 

" * I pray you, my good fellow,' said the student, who felt a sensa- 
tion of horror, more and more painful, pervading him, ' tell in 
what year of our Lord we are !' The charcoal-burner, whom even 
the holiday's wash had not quite freed from soot, raised up his 
strong-limbed black figure from among the green bushes, and, after 
some lieritation, told the year. 

"*0h, my Redeemer!' shrieked the student, and, no longer 
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supported by lib itid^ li6 ^ iqKm -^ HBAemmtblht 

itaDK awBj, «iid GTswled tawrabling doim the JtonynilL 



The black charooal-bmnerf anmied, •emie out mlbBhttigbfaKm 
the stones, with the branch in his hand, saw the sdicik lying bdiQie 
him, crossed himself, and nid: '. That is off the jervr«tzee, which 
grows yonder on the Eulenstein, wbere the owl has bis nest They 
«ay that it will enchant, and fioee that whidh as fnrbiMtpd akeady. 
Cm help ns I the (Jd man hat littered wicked Aa^ He&eaw^ 
tamed to the bitthfis, to go to his hiit, and cut the {dq^lln^^ ftrlw 
hoj. 



<< In the pleaflBQt woodkad meadow below, near ihe 
<Bfbonr, and by the clear btool^whidi had Iherowadhad^ 
« wide bani, aat the yonng kught, Oonxady aoid the &ir «tte whan 
lie had awakened from (damber widioat any aoacic axtn 13m aai, 
iifaie, and yellow flower-eapa ^xeBsed forth oat <)f Ihe mm MMmti 
ihem, and ihe pair bloomed in youth and beaaty w htiAf^m 
faj aoooatxeufeaaiBf the maiden in llerfl3[Te^bE3ght veil, aal^ 
lora ihat decked the emu^ Be had hia atn^jendf mailiiar 
waist, andaaid^lookhig wi&^eveay aifjeanmpetf 
«ve: * By the ashes of my dear mother, end by ihe holy wn m 
«e hilt of this sword, I am, as I havenamedn^aelf to4ifckee,£ipdef 
castles, and mler of my own life, and I entreat thee, ihou lorohr 
wonder of this forest, to let thy lips speak the word which ehaU 
make me thine for ever, with the blessing of the priest befoce the 
altar.' ^ 

^^ ' And what word dost thou desire? said the fidr one, as she 
modestly lowered her eye-kshes. ' Have not my eye, my cheek, my 
palpitatmg bosom told all? Love* is a powerful queen, she puraoes 
Xier path unawares, and seizes whom she pleases, without suffering 
resistance. Ckmduct me, before the decline of day, to the pious ab- 
bess of the cloister at Odenwald, she will take me under her protee- 
tion^ and there will I abide between quiet walls, till you come, end 
fetch me to your home.; 

'^ She was about to rise, but the young knight sc^tly detained her, 
imd said, * Let us yet remain a few moments in this spot where my 
happiness spcang up, like a golden legend. I still fear that you wiu 
vanish from my sight, like some charming wood nymph. Help me to 
beKeve in thee and thy lovely mortality. How didat thou oome 
hither? What had befallen thee?' 

^^ ' This morning,' relied the fair one, ' I had fled into ihe fiirest 
from my guardian. Count Archimbald, whose wicked designs, 
whether upon me or my property I know not, were suddenly most 
frightfully apparent. Of what use is a rich inheritouce to youth and 

* The old word for "lore" Minne, from which ** Minnewinser^ k derired, is ft- 
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woman? She is •IwsjB left to herself and unprotected. I wished 
to fly to the abbess, I wished to apply to the emperor at Mayenoe, 
indeed I ecarody knew what I wie^d. Thus I came into these 
l^peen halls of trees, my thoiid:it8 were not directed to the true Aid, 
my thoughts were at war wiui Heaven. Suddenly, while I saw this 
■tteadow already before me, I &ncied that something was spoken 
QFirer yonder in the bushes, upon which I felt mjadf and all around 
Bie transformed. I oannot describe the wcsrd near the sound of it, my 
beloved. Tbe son^ of the nightingale is harsh to its sweetness, and 
&e rc^iin^.of the thunder is out a weak whiq)er compared to it It 
was oertamly die most mysterious and the most compulsory com- 
nnmicatioii which is possible between heaven and earth. On me it 
exercised an irresistible power, as it fell into a, mind that had lost all 
Boif-controi, into die tumult of my senses, and there was in me no 
hjoiv thought to oppose it. My eyes closed, and yet I could see the 
pam before me, which my feet, as though conducted by soft, in* 
wdble hands, were forced to tread. I slept and y^ I did not sleep; 
it was an indescribable situation under tne influence of which I at 
length sank down <m the soft recess in yonder arbour. Every thing 
aroimd me was speaking and singing, I felt within me the billow- 
like conmiotion of the most tumultuous rapture, every drop of my 
blood flashed and danced through my veins, and yet m the depth of 
my soul there was the most extreme horror at my state, and the 
most ardent prayer for an awakening firom my slumber. I perceived 
at the same tmie that nothing of the horror appeared in my face, for 
straoge to say I could look at myself, and I saw that my cheeks 
amiled with delight, as if songs of heavenly joy were sun^ to. me. 
The sfinsation of pleasure penetrated deeper and deeper mto my 
heart, that of hc^or receded more and more, and I felt dreadfully 
alarmed lest this one small point should be totally e2i::dnguished, and 
I should have nothing but pleasure. In this state of trouble, and 
H^Moreniiy the loss of aU consciousness, I vowed that I would belong 
to him, who should awaken and deliver me. I now perceived 
through my closed eyelids a dark form stooping over me. The form 
was large and noble, and yet I felt a deep repugnance towards this 
parson, while the thought that it m^ht be he, who bad uttered the 
mtal word passed through my mind like a shadow; nevertheless I 
fitill cried out, silently mdeed, but yet loudly, to myself, ' If he 
wakens thee and delivers thee, thou must belong to him for this in- 
efl&ble benefit, for thouh ast vowed it' He did not awaken me Y 

" ' I — I have a,wakened thee, my dearest love, and not by charms 
And benedictions, no; but widi a burning kiss en thy red lips I' 
<caaed the young knight, with transport, as he embraced the fair 
Eimma, * Strange hive been the wonders in the Spessart which 
Juive brox^t us together. On the highway yonder I had parted 
£com my d^ix fiiend Peter, after ^e strangest and most intricate 
'discussion. Wlien I had proceeded a few hundred paces I sud- 
^dfioly &lt ¥eory uneasy about him, .so I aljghted^ and wished again 
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jupmrted by lib itid^ li6 ^ iqK^ BBAemmab&B 

«tK»: away, and erarwled tremUmg doim the JtonypirtlL 



The black charooal-bmnerf anmied, came out ol^die lodge iqmi 
the stones, with the bianck in his hand, saw the stick lying bdtoie 
bim, crossed himself, and nid: ' That is off the yevr-tzee, which 
glows yonder on the Eulenstein, where the owl has his nest They 
aay that it will enchant, and fioee that which as «irh«tpd aireidy. 
Cm help lis I the old man has ^tiered wicked Aa^ Helhaaie- 
tanied to the badws, to go to his hnt, and cut the phgrfliag for lis 
fcoy. 



<< In the pleasant woodland meadow below, near ihe 
4ffboiir, and by the clear brook, whidx had then waAedits baaka Id 
« wide basHi, sat the yonng knight, Oonxad, aaad the.&ir«tte wham 
be had awakaBoed from dnmber widioat any aoacic axtn 13m xed, 
Uue, and yellow flower-caps guessed forth oat <)f the gaai anoad 
ijbem, and ihe pair bloomed in youth and beauty too kaiA^m 
aooontrenaenliB, the maiden in her dl:veFbE3ght veil, aa^ 
^er that decked the enameL Bie had his ainifleBdTjniaidliiar 
^vaist, and said, looking with^every appeanaice al f "" * " ^ " 



«ve: ^ By the aahes of my dear mothec, and by ibe holy wn m 
«e hilt of this sword, I am, asl Imve named myaelf to 4iiee,£ipdaf 
castles, and ruler of my own life, and I entreat thee, thou lorohr 
wonder of this forest, to let thy lips speak the woi?d which ehaa 
make me thine for ever, with the blessing of the priest befoce &e 
altar.' 

'^ ' And what word dost thou desire?' said the fidr one, as idsud 
modestly lowered her eye-lashes. ' Have not my qre, my cheek, my 
palpitatmg bosom told all? Love* is a powerful queen, she puxmes 
.her path unawares, and seizes whom she pleases, without suffeiing 
resistance. Conduct me, before the decline of day, to the pious ab- 
bess of the cloister at Odenwald, she will take me imder her protec- 
tion^ and there will I abide between quiet waUs, till you come, and 
&tch me to your home.' 

*' She was about to rise, but the young knight softly detained her, 
snd said, ' Let us yet remain a few moments in this spot where my 
happiness sprang up, like a golden legend. I still fear that you wiU 
yanish from my sight, like some charming wood nymph. Hdp me to 
beKeve in thee and thy lovely mortality. How didat thou come 
hither? What had befellen thee?* 

^^ ' This morning,' relied the fair one, ' I had fled into the forest 
from my guardian. Count Archimbald, whose wicked designs, 
whether upon me or my property I know not, were suddenly most 
frightRdly apparent. C3f what use is a rich inheritance to youth and 

* The old word for "lore'' Minne, from which <<2iBiiiifiBanger"i0 derired, as ft- 
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woman? She is ^wbjb left to lierself aad improtected. I wisked 
to fly to the abbess, I wished to apply to the emperor at Mayenoe, 
indeed I scaroely knew what I wished. Thus I came into these 
l^peen halls of trees, my thoughts were not directed to the true Aid, 
my thoughts were at war wiui Heaven. Suddenly, while I saw this 
BM9adow already before me, I &ncied that something was spoken 
over yonder in the bushes, upon ^vdiich I felt mjrself and all around 
Bie tnmsfonned. I cannot describe the wcsrd near the Bound of it, my 
beloved. Tbe son^ of the nightingale is harsh to its sweetness, and 
&e roUin^.of the thunder is but a weak whi^r compared to it It 
was oeitamly die most mysterious and the most compulsory com- 
muucatioii which is posable between heaven and earth. On me it 
exercised an irresistible power^as it fell into a mind that had lost all 
Boif-ccotrcd, into die tumult of my senses, and there was in me no 
hjoiv thought to oppose it. My eyes dosed, and yet I could see the 
pauL before me, which my feet, as though conducted by soft, in* 
wdUe hands, were forced to tread. I slept and y^ I did not sleep; 
it was an indescribable situation under tne influence of which I at 
length sank down <m the soft recess in yonder arbour. Every thing 
aroimd me was speaking and singing, I felt within me the billow- 
like commotion of the most tumuRuous rapture, ever^ drop of my 
blood flashed and danced through my veins, and yet m the depth of 
my soul there was die most extreme homar at my state, and the 
most ardent prayer for an awakening from my slumber. I perceived 
at the same tmie that nothing of the horror appeared in my face, for 
^xax^e to say I could look at myself, and 1 saw that my cheeks 
smiled with delight, as if songs of heavenly joy were sun^ to. me. 
The sensadon of pleasure penetrated deeper and deeper mto my 
heait, that of hoorror receded more and more, and I felt dreadfully 
alaimed lest diis one small point should be totally exdnguished, and 
I should have nothing but pleasure. In this state of trouble, and 
myarendy the loss of all consciousness, I vowed diat I would belong 
to Mm, who should awaken and deliver me. I niow perceived 
through my closed eyelids a dark form stooping over me. The form 
was large and noble, and yet I felt a deep repugnance towards diis 
person, while the diought that it m^ht be he, who bad uttered the 
mkal word passed through my mind like a shadow; neverdieless I 
fidll died out, silendy mdeed, but yet loudly, to myself, ' If he 
wakens thee and delivers diee, dxou must belong to him for thisin- 
efl^ble benefit, for thouh ast vowed it' He did not awaken meP 

" * I — I have awakened thee, my dearest love, and not by charms 
acnd benedictions, no; butwidi a burning kiss on thy red lips I' 
caned the young knight, with transport, as he embraced die fair 
Emma. * Strange have been die wonders in die Spessart which 
iiave broui^t us to^edier. On die highway yonder I had parted 
horn my dear friend Peter, after die strangest and most intricate 
-discussion. When I had proceeded a few hundred jmces I sud- 
^dfioly &lt weacj uneasy about him, ^ I alighted^ and wished again 
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supported by his stick, be fell iipon the stories. He then cast tte 
pud: away, and crawled trembling down the stony mth. 

Tbc black charcoal-burner, amazed, came out ot the hedge npoai 
the stonea, with the branch in his hand, saw the stick Ijring before 
him, crossed him^lf, and eaid: * That is off the yew-tree, which 
grows yonder on the Eulenstein, where the owl haa hiB nest. They 
aay that it will enchant, and free that which is enchanted already. 
God hdp us ! the old man has uttered wicked things** He then r&- 
turned to the buahes, to go to his hut, and cut the plaything for his 
lK>y. 



*^ In the pleasant woodland meadow bdiow, near the beechen 
arbour, and by the clear brook, which had thette washed its tanks to 
M -mde basin, sat the young knight, Conrad, and the fair one whom 
iie had awakened firom slumber without any magic arts* The red, 
tlue, and yellow iiower-eups pressed forth out of the crass around 
ihem, and the pair bloomed in youth and beauty — the knight in 

fay accoutrements, the maiden in her silver-bright veil, sb the fairest 
ower that decked the enamel. He had his arm gcntlj^ round hear 
Traist, and said^ looking with every appearance of sincerity into hear 
feye : * By the ashes of my dear mother, and by the holy sign on 
the hilt of this sword, I am^ as I have named myself to thee, lord of 
fcastles, and ruler of my own hfe, and I entreat thee, thou lovely 
"Wonder of this forest, to let thy lips speak the word which shall 
jnake me thine for ever, witi the ble^ing of the priest before the 
^altar/ 

'^ ' And what woid. dost thou desire?' said the iair one, ss Ae 
modestly lowered her eye-kshes. ' Have not my ^^e, any idiedk, Wf 
paJ^itating bosom told all? Love* is a powefful ^ueen, she ; 
iussr path unawares, and seizes whom she pleases, withoiiit 
iresistance. Conduct me, before the decline of day, to the pioHS i 
bcas of the cloister at Odenwald, she will take me under her protec* 
tion, and there will I abide between quiet walk, tiU you come, and 
fetch me to your home/ 

'^ She was about to rise, but the young knight softly detained her, 
.and said, ' Let us yet remain a few moments in this spot where my 
iappiness sprang up, hke a golden legend. I still fear that you will 
"vanish from my sight, like some charming wood nymph. Hdp me to 
Iselieve in thee and thy lovely mortality. How didst thou ooioe 
hither ? AVTmt had befallen thee 7 

'' * This morning/ repHcd the fiir one, * I had fled into the forest 
from my guardian, Count Archimbald, whose wicked designs, 
whether upon me or my property I Imow not, were aaiddenJy most 
Rightfully apparent. Qf what use is a rich inheritance to youui «»! 



* The old word for **IoTe" Mmjue, from wMch " MbmeBSngBr" H detlfH < 
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w<»nan? She is $1wbjb left to lierself aad improtected. I wished 
to fly to the abbess, I wished to apply to the empeior at Mayenoe, 
indeed I ecucely knew what I wished. Thus 1 came into these 
green halls of trees, my thoughts were not directed to the true Aid, 
my thoughts were at war wiui Heaven. Suddenly, while I saw this 
BMsadow already before me, I &ncied that something was spoken 
over yonder in the bushes, upon ^vdiich I felt mjBsif and all a3X)und 
lae transformed. I cannot describe the woaA near the Bound of it, my 
beloved. Tbeson^ of the nightingale is harsh to its sweetness, and 
the roQin^.of the thunder is but a weak whiter compared to it It 
was oertamly the most mysterious and the most compulsory com- 
m«nicatioii which is possible between heaven and earth. On me it 
eicercised an irresistible power, as it fell into a mind that had lost all 
Belf-coiitrdl, into die tumult of my senses, and there was in me no 
hoiv thought to oppose it. My eyes dlosed, and yet I could see the 
pam before me, which my feet, as though conducted by soft, in- 
wible hands, were forced to tread. I slept and y^ I did not sleep; 
it was an indescribable situation under tne influence of which I at 
length sank down <m the soft recess in yonder arbour. Every thing 
around me was speaking and singing, I felt within me the billow- 
like commotion of the most tumultuous rapture, every drop of my 
blood flashed and danced through my veins, and yet m the depth of 
my soul there was the most extreme horror at my state, and the 
most ardent prayer for an awakening firom my slumber. I perceived 
at the same tmie that nothing of the horror appeared in my face, for 
strange to say I could look at myself, and I saw that my cheeks 
BDuled with delight, as if songs of heavenly joy were sun^ to. me. 
The sensation of pleasure penetrated deeper and deeper mto my 
heart, that of horror receded more and more, and I felt dreadfully 
alarmed lest this one small point should be totally extinguished, and 
I should have nothing but pleasure. In this state of trouble, and 
ffipexenjij the loss of all consciousness, I vowed that I would belong 
to him, who should awaken and deliver me. I niow perceived 
dbrough my closed eyelids a dark form stooping over me. The form 
was large and noble, and yet I felt a deep repugnance towards this 
person, while the thought that it m^ht be he, who Jbad uttered the 
tttal word passed through my mina like a shadow; nevertheless I 
BtiU cried out, alently mdeed, but yet loudly, to myself, ' If he 
wakens thee and delivers thee, thou must belong to him for this in- 
eflSible benefit, for thouh ast vowed it.' He did not awaken me I' 

" ' I — I havfi awakened thee, my dearest love, and not by charms 
and benedictions, no; but widi a burning kiss on thy red lipsT 
<2ied the young knight, with transport, as he embraced the fair 
£mma. * Strange have been the wonders in the Spessart which 
have broo^ us together. On the highway yonder I had parted 
£rom my dear ftiend Peter, after die strangest and most intricate 
discuision. When I had proceeded a few hundred paces I sud- 
denly &lt veory uneasy about him, jbq I aliighted, and wished again 
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and again to extort him to leave liis dark ways, and go with me to 
Majcnce. As soon as I turned, I saw him slip into the wood* I 
cried his name, but he heard me not. My spurs hindered me from 
walking fast; I could only follow him in the distance, but never- 
theless I did not deeist from calling after him, although it was all in 
vain. At last I lost sight of his black cloak among the trees. The 
beautiful green meadow was sparkling before me, and I wished to 
look at the bright radiance of the flowers, so I came hither, after 
looking for my inend in every direction. In the wood around me, 
there was a constant stirring and wa^dng from the breezes, the 
worms were all in motion, the birds chirped and fluttered m a man- 
ner quite peculiar. However tiierc was no influence over me, pro- 
bably because I was thinking of the plain good path to which I 
would willingly bring Peter* When I found thee sleeping, the 
most acute pity, together with die power of the sweetest love, 
affected my heart, and I felt joyous. I nevertheless shed the most 
scalding tears that ever flowed trom my lively eyes. I think I waa 
allowed to peep into the corner, where that horror thou speakeat of, 
-Jwelt* Sobbing and laughing at the same time, I cried J 

^^L ' I TOW there's Dot a fio(w> that bbwa, ^^J 

^H Can Tirol woman's rosy )rp^ ^^H 

^^r Where ev'ij sweet is dwelling. ^^^^^^^^H 

The roae at May's soft kissea g!owi^ ^^^^^^^H 

And sure a kis^ should gnacQ those lipa ^^^^^^^^^ 

So fondly, sweetly BweUing.' 

** * And then my lips, in God's namg, gave thine their greeting/ 

" * And the fetters fell from me, I awoke, and my first glance met 
thy faithful, weeping eye,' cried the fair Emma. * I thanked God, 
on whose name 1 again thought, for my deliverance ; and then I 
thanked Him that it was thou, and not Uiat dark man, that had de-> 
livered me.' 

*^ The youn^ knight became thoughtful. * I fear,* said he, * that 
all the mystenous wonders of this wood 'Stand in connexion with 
Peter. I fear that on this day, when I have gained my love, I have 
lost my friend. What can have become of him?' 

'^ Tne youthful pair started from each other, for they saw in the 
water at their feet, between their own blooming heads, an icy gray, 
aged one reflected. ' Here he is,' said a tremblinff, stoopmg old 
man, with hair as white as snow, who stood behind uiem. He wore 
the new black cloak of the student. 

" ' Yes,' said the old man, with weak, faint voice, * I am thy 
£riend, Peter of Stetten. I have stood long behind you, and I have 
heard your converse, and our fates are clear enough. It is still the 
day of Peter and Paul, on which we met and parted on the high- 
"way, which is scarcely a thousand paces from here, and since we 
parted, perhaps an hour may have elapsed, for the shadow which 
yonder hedge casts upon the turf, is but a httle increased. Before 
iJiat hour we were rour-and-twenty years of age; but during that' 
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hour you have become sixty minutes older, and I sixty years. I am 
now iour-and-elghty. Thus do we see each other agam; Indeed I 
did not think It.' 

" Conrad and Emma had arisen. She clung timidly to her lover, 
and said softly: 'It Is a poor madman.^ But the old man said: 
*No, fidr Emma, I am not mad. I have loved thee; my spell 
influenced thee, and thou mightest have been mine, had I been per- 
mitted to kiss thy rosy lips In God*s name — the only benediction by 
which fair love may be awakened. Instead of this, I was forced to 
go In quest of the yew-bough, and to keep the wind and weather 
out of the owl's cave. All has happened of necessity. He has 
gained the bride, I have ffalned — death.' 

** Conrad had been looking with fixed eyes at the coimtenance of 
the old man, to see If he could detect among the wrinkles one 
former lineament of the friend of his youth. At last he stam- 
mered forth : ' I entreat thee, man, tell us how this transformation 
was brought about, lest our brains be turned, and we do something 
frightful.' 

" * "Whoever tempts God and nature shall behold sights, the pre- 
sence of which shall quickly wither him,' replied the old man. 
* Therefore, man, even If he see the plants grow, and imderstand 
the discourse of birds, remains as simple as before, allows a foolish 
magpie to pass off upon him fables of a princess and a spider-king, 
and takes ladles' veils for cobwebs. Nature Is a curtain, no magical 
word can remove It — It will only make thyself an old fable.' 

" He retired slowly Into the depths of the wood, whither Conrad 
did not venture to follow him. He conducted his Emma from the 
shadow of the trees to the broad road, where the light played in 
all its colours around the tops of the trees. 

** For some time did travellers in the Spessart hear a' hollow and 
ghost-like voice, behind the rocks and thick groups of trees, utter 
rhymes, which to some sounded like nonsense, to others like per- 
fect wisdom, K they followed the soimd, they found the old ma^, 
whose years were yet so few, as with faded eyes, and hands resting 
on his knees, he looked fixedly in the distance, and uttered sen- 
tences, none of which have been preserved. Soon, however, they 
were heard no more, neither was the corpse of the old man dis- 
covered. 

** Conrad married his Emma; she bore him fair children, and he 
lived happily with her to an advanced age." 

J.O. 
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NOSE, THE DWARF. 

BY W. HAUTP. 

[This story is from the collection called ** The Sheik of Alexandxia and his 
Slayes/' and is supposed to be told by a slaye to the Sheik.] 

Sir, those people are much mistaken who fancy that there were 
no fairies and enchanters, except in the time of Haroun Al Baschid, 
Lord of Bagdad, or even pronounce untrue those accounts of the 
deeds of genii and their prmces, which one hears the story-tellers re- 
late in the market-places of the town. There are fairies now-a-dajrs, 
and it is but a short time since that I myself was witness of an occur- 
rence in which genii were evidently playing a part, as you will see 
from my narrative. In a considerable town of my dear fatherland, 
Grermany, there lived many years ago a cobbler, with his wife, in an 
humble but honest way. In the daytime he used to sit at the comer 
of a street mending shoes and slipj)ers; he did not refuse making 
new ones if any body would trust him, but then he was obliged to 
buy the leather first, as his poverty did not enable him to keep a 
stock. His wife sold vegetables and fruit, which she cultivated in a 
small garden outside the town-gates, and many people were glad to 
buy of her, because she was dressed cleanly and neatly, and knew 
well how to arrange and lay out her things to the best advantage. 

Now this worthy couple had a beautifuJ boy, of a sweet counte- 
nance, well made, and rather tall for his age, which was eight years. 
He was in the habit of sitting in the market with his mother, and 
often carried home part of the fruit and vegetables for the women 
and cooks who had made large purchases; he seldom, however, re- 
turned from one of these journeys without bringing either a beautiful 
flower, a piece of money, or a cake, which the nustresses of such cooks 
gave him as a present, because they were always pleased to see the 
handsome boy come to the house. 

One day tne cobbler's wife was sitting as usual in the market- 
place, having before her some baskets with cabbages and other vege- 
tables, various herbs and seeds, besides some early pears, apples, and 
apricots, in a small basket. Little James (this was the boy's name) 
sat by her, crying the things for sale in a loud voice: " This way, 
gentlemen, see what beautiful cabbages, what fragrant herbs; early 
pears, ladies, early apples and apricots; who will buy? My mother 
sells cheap." 

While the boy was thus crying, an old woman was coming across 
the market; her dress was rather tattered and in rags, she bad a small, 
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sliarp fiwe, quite fiirrowed with age, red eyes, and a pointed, crooked 
nose, which reached down to her chin; in her walk she supported 
herself by a long stick, and yet it was difficult to say exactly how 
she walked, for she hobbled and shuffled along, and waddled as if 
she were on casters, and it was as if she must fall down every in- 
stant and break her pointed nose on the pavement. 

The cobbler's wife looked attentively at this old woman. For six- 
teen years she had been sitting daily in the market, yet she had 
never observed this strange figure, and therefore involuntarily shud- 
dered when she saw the old hag hobbling towards her and stopping 
before her baskets. 

" Are you Jane, the greengrocer?" she asked in a disagreeable, 
croaking voice, shaking her head to and j&o. 

" Yes, lam," replied the cobbler's wife; " what is your pleasure?" 

" We'll see, we'll see, we'll look at your herbs— look at your 
herbs, to see whether you have what I want," answered the old 
woman; and stooping down she thrust her dark brown, unsightly 
hands into the herb-basket, and took up some that were beautifully 
spread out, with her long spider-legged fingers, bringing them one 
by one up to her long nose, and smelling them all over. The poor 
woman almost felt her heart break when she saw the old hag handle 
her herbs in this manner, but she dared not say any thing to her, 
the purchasers having a right to examine the thmgs as they pleased; 
besides which, she felt a singular awe in the presence of this old 
woman. After having seardied the whole basket, she muttered, 
" wretched stuff, wretched herbs, nothing that I want — ^were much 
better fifty years ago— -wretched stuff ! wretched stuff !" 

Little James was vexed at these words. " Hark ye/' he cried, 
boldly, "you are an impudent old woman; first you thrust your 
nasty brown fingers into these beautiful herbs and squeeze them to- 
gether, then you hold them up to your long nose, so that no one 
seeing this will buy them after you, and you abuse our goods, 
calling them wretched stuff, though nevertheless the duke's cook 
himsdf buys all his herbs of us." 

The old woman leered at the bold boy, laughed disgustingly, and 
said in a hoarse voice, ** Little son, little son, you like my nose 
then, my beautiful long nose? You shall have one too m the 
middle of your face that shall reach down to your chin." 

While she thus spoke she shuffled up to another basket containing 
cabbages. She took the most beautiful white heads up in her hand, 
squeezed them together till they squeaked, and then throwing them 
into the basket again without regard to order, said as before, 
" Wretched things T wretched cabbages !" 

" Don't wriggle your head about m that ugly fashion," cried the 
Utde boy, somewhat frightened; " why your neck is as thin as a 
cabbage-stalk and might easily break, then your head would fall 
into the basket, and ymo would buy of us?' 

"You don't like such thin necks then, eh?" muttered the old 

h2 
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woman with a laugh. " You shall have none at all, your head 
shall be fixed between your shoulders, that it may not fall down 
from the little body.'^ 

" Don't talk such nonsense to the little boy," at length said the 
cobbler's wife, indignant at the long-looking, examining, and 
smelling of the things; " if you wish to buy any thing be quick, 
for you scare away all my other customers." 

" Well, be it as you say," cried the old woman, with a fiirious 
look, " I will buy these six heads of cabbages; but you see I must 
support myself by my stick, and cannot carry any thing, therefore, 
allow your Uttle son to carry them home for me, I will reward him 
for it." 

The little boy would not go with her, and began to cry, for 
he was terrified at the ugly old woman, but his mother com- 
manded him earnestly to go, as she thought it a sin to load the 
feeble old soul with this burden. Still sobbing, he did as he was 
ordered, and followed the old woman over the market. 

She proceeded but slowly, and was almost three-quarters of an 
hour before she arrived at a very remote part of the town, where 
she at length stopped in front of a small dilapidated house. She 
now pulled out of her pocket an old rusty hook, and thrust it 
dexterously into a small hole in the door, which immediately 
opened with a crash. But what was the astonishment of little 
James as he entered! The interior of the house was magnifi- 
cently adorned, the ceiling and walls i;vere of marble, the furni- 
ture of the most beautiful ebony, inlaid with gold and poUshed 
stones, the floor was of glass, and so smooth, that little James 
several times slipj)ed and fell down. The old woman now took 
a small silver whistle from her pocket, and blew a tune on it 
which sounded shrilly through the house. Immediately some 
guinea-pigs came down the stairs, and little James was much 
amazed at their walking upright on their hind legs, wearing on 
their paws nut-sheUs instead of shoes, men's clothes on their bodies, 
and even hats in the newest fashion on their heads. 

*' Where are my slippers, ye rascally crew?" cried the old woman, 
striking at them with her stick, so that they jumped squeaking into 
the air; " how long am I to stand here waiting?" 

They quickly scampered up the stairs and returned with a pair 
of cocoa-nut shells lined with leather, which they placed dexte- 
rously upon the old woman's feet. 

Now all her limping and shuffling was at an end. She threw away 
her stick, and glided with great rapidity over the glass floor, pulling 
little James after her with her hand. At length she stopped in a 
room which was adorned with a great variety of utensils, and which 
almost resembled a kitchen, although the tables were of mahogany, 
and the sofas covered with rich cloth, more fit for a drawing-room. 

'* Sit down," said the old woman, very kindly, pressing him into 
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a comer of a sofa, and placing a table before him in such a man- 
ner that he could not get out again; " sit down, you have had a 
heavy load to carry, human heads are not so light — not so light.*' 

" but, woman,' replied the little boy, " you talk very strangely; 
I am, indeed, tired, but they were cabbage heads I was carrying, and 
you bought them of my mother." 

** Why, you know but little about that," said the old woman, laugh- 
ingy as she took the lid from the basket and brought out a human 
head, which she held by the hair. The little boy was frightened out 
of his senses at this; he could not comprehena how it all came to 
pass; and thinking of his mother, he said to himself, ^' If any one 
were to hear of these human heads, my mother would certainly be 
prosecuted." 

" I must give you some reward now, as you are so good," mut- 
tered the old woman ; " have patience for a minute, and I will prepare 
you a soup which you will remember all your life." Having said 
this, she whistled again, and immediately there came first some 

fuinea-pigs dressed Uke human beings; they had tied round them 
itchen aprons, fastened by a belt, in which were stuck ladles and 
carving-knives; after them came skipping in a number of squirrels, 
that wore large, wide Turkish trousers, walked upright, and had 
small caps of green velvet on their heads. These seemed to be the 
scullions, for they climbed very nimbly up the walls and brought down 
pans and dishes, effgs and butter, herbs and flour, and carried it to 
the hearth. The old woman sUded continually to and fro upon her 
cocoa-nut slippers, and little James observed that she was very 
anxious to cook something good for him. Now the fire crackld 
and blazed up higher, there was a smoking and bubbling in the 
saucepan, and a pleasant odour spread over the room, but the old 
woman kept running up and down, the squirrels and guinea-pigs 
after her, and as often as she passed the hearth she poked her long 
nose into the pot. At length it began to boil and hiss, the steam 
rose fiom the pot, and the scum flowed down into the fire. She 
then took off tl;ie saucepan, and pouring some into a silver basin, 
gave it to James. 

" Now, my dear little son, now," said she, *' eat this soup and 
you wiU have in your own person all that you admired so much in 
me. You shall moreover become a clever cook, that you may be 
something at least, but as for ihe herb, that you shall never find, be- 
cause your mother did not have it in her basket." 

The little boy did not exactly imderstand what she was saying, 
but was the more attentive to eating his soup, which he relished un- 
commonly. His mother had cooked various savoury soups, but never 
any like this. The flavour of the fine herbs and spice ascended from 
it, and it was at the same time very sweet, and venr sharp and 
strong. While he was sipping the last drops of the delicious soup, 
the guinea-pigs lighted some Arabian incense which floated through 
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acrpported by bis stick, he fell upon the stones. He iben cast the 
isticK away, and crawled trembling down the stony path. 

The black charcoal-burner, amazed, came out of the hedge upon 
the stones, with the branch in his hand, saw the stick lying before 
him, crossed himself, and said: * That is off the yew-tree, which 
grows yonder on the Eulenstein, where the owl has his nest. They 
say that it will enchant, and free that which is enchanted alteady* 
€k>d hdp us ! the old man has uttered wicked things.' He then ra- 
tumed to the bushes, to go to his hut, and cut the plaything f(Mr his 
hoj. 



'* In the pleasant woodland meadow below, near the beediea 
axbour, and by the dear brook, which had there washed its ba&ks to 
A wide basin, sat the young knight, Conrad, and the £edr ^one whon 
lie had awakened from slumber without any magic arts. The red, 
blue, and yellow £ower-cups pressed forth out m the srass around 
them, and the pair bloomed in youth and beauty — me kziight in 

fay accoutrements, the maiden in her alyer-bright veil, as the Susest 
ower that decked the enamel. He had his ana ^es^jr ixmni her 
"W^st, and said, looking with every appearance of smoerily iato her 
«ye: ' By the ashes o£ my dear motlD^r^ and by the holy sign on 
the hilt of this sword, I am, as I have named myself to th^, lord of 
<;astle6, and ruler of my own life, and I entreat thee, thou lovely 
wonder of this forest, to let thy lips speak the word which shall 
make me thine for ever, with the ble^ing of the priest before the 
altar.' 

" * And what word dost thou desire?' said the fiir one, as she 
modestly lowered her eye-lashes. ' Have not my eye, my cheek, my 
palpitatmg bosom told all? Love* is a powerfm queen, she pursues 
Ler path unawares, and seizes whom she pleases, without suffering 
resistance. Conduct me, before the decline of day, to the pious ab- 
bess of the cloister at Odenwald, she wiU take me under her protec- 
tion, and there will I abide between quiet walls, till you come, and 
fetch me to your home.' 

" She was about to rise, but the young knight softly detained her, 
and said, * Let us yet remain a few moments in this spot where iny 
happiness sprang up, like a golden legend. I still fear that you wiu 
vamsh from my sight, like some charming wood nymph. Help me to 
believe in thee and thy lovely mortality. How didst thou come 
hither ? What had befallen thee ?' 

" ' This morning,' repHed the fair one, ' I had fled into the forest 
from my guardian. Count Archimbald, whose wicked designs, 
whether upon me or my property I know not, were suddenly most 
frightfully apparent. Of what use is a rich inheritance to youth and 



* The old word for "love" Minne, from which " Minnesanger" is derived, is fe- 
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wc»&an? She is wlwsjB left to bexself and unprotected. I wished 
to £Lj to the abbess, Z wished to apply to the emperoar at Mayenoe, 
indeed I ecaroely knew what I wu^d. Thiis 1 came into these 
gieen halls entrees, my thoughts were not directed to the tiue Aid, 
my thoughts were at war wiUi Heaven. Suddealy, while I saw this 
BEMsadow already before me, I fancied that something was spoken 
over yonder in the bushes, upon which I felt m3^Belf and all around 
ise tnoisformed. I •canned d^Ksdbe the word nor the JKxund of it, my 
bdoved. Tbe song of ihe nightingale is harsh to its sweetness, and 
the roSingof the wunder is bat a weak whiq>er compared to it. It 
was oeitamly ihe most mysterious and the most compulsory com- 
nnmication ^hich is possible between heaven and earth. On me it 
exercised an irresistibie power, as it fell into a mind that had lost all 
Betf-^Kmtrcd, into the tumult of my senses, and there was in me no 
holy iJiought to oppose it. My eyes dosed, and yet I could see the 
pada before me, which my feet, as though conducted by soft, in- 
wdbie hands, were foroed to tread. I slept and yet I did not sleep; 
it was an indescribable situation under me influence of which I at 
length sank down on the soft recess in yonder aibour. Every thing 
aroimd me was speaking and singing, I felt within me the billow- 
like commotion of the most tumultuous rapture^ everj drop of my 
blood flashed and danced through my vftius, and yet m the depth of 
my soul there was ijie most extreme hoopor at my state, and the 
most ardent prayer for an awakening firom my slumber. I perceived 
at the same tmie that nothing of the horror appeared in my face, for 
stiax^e to say I oould look at myself, and I saw that my cheeks 
smil^ with delight, as if songs of heavenly joy were sun^ to. me. 
The sensation of pleasure penetrated deeper and deeper into my 
heart, that of hcaror receded more and more, and I felt dreadfully 
alarmed lest this one small point should be totally exdnguished, and 
I should have nothing but pleasure. In this state of trouble, and 
BppEaeD&j the loss of all consciousness^ I vowed that I would belong 
to him, who should awaken and deliver me. I now perceived 
through my closed eyelids a dark form stooping over me. The form 
was large and noble, and yet I Mt a deep repugnance towards this 
person, while the thought that it mij^ht be he, who bad uttered the 
mal word passed through my mind like a shadow; nevertheless I 
tiSH cried out, silently mde^, but yet loudly, to myself, ' If he 
wakens thee and delivers thee, thou must belong to Hm for this in- 
e&ble benefit, for thouh ast vowed it.' He did not awaken me I* 

" ' I— I have awakened thee, my dearest love, and not by charms 
and benedictions, no; but with a bumiag kiss on thy red lips I' 
iGtied the young knight, with transport, ^ he embraced the fair 
Jlmma. ' Strange have been the wonders in the Spessart which 
luive brought us together. On the highway yonder I had parted 
£x>m my dear Mend Peter, after liie strangest and most intricate 
discussion. When I had proceeded a few hxmdred j»ces I sud- 
«bdy felt very uneasj about him, jo I alighted, and wished again 
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of Qimomifomffi coetoxte, bbt now he was oU^ed'lo Imi^lwaA 

get to his mother. 

He felt quite weary when he arnrcd at the market. He found 
Ids mother still sitting there, and she had a tt^lerable quantity of frmt 
m the basket ; he could not therefore have been sleeping long, but 
still it appeared to Iiim, even at a distance, as if she were very melan- 
choly, for she did not call to those coming past to buy, hut supported 
Iter head by one hand, and on coming closer he likewise thought she 
looked paler than usuah He hesitated as to what he should do ; and 
at length mustering up courage, crept gently behind her, and putting 
his hand famiharly upon her arm, asked, ** Dear mother, what's the 
• matter with you ? are you angry with me T^ 

The woman turned round, but started back with a shriek of ten-or, 
saying, ** What do you want with me, you ugly dwarf? Begoue, 
b^one! I do not like sudi jokes." 

" But mother, what is the matter with you ?" asked James, quite 
terrified ; ^* surely you must be unweU, why ^iU you turn your son 
away fiom you f * ^ ^* 

^' Ihave told youakeady to be cone/' r^Eed Jane, angiplf ; *' jpft 
will not get any money fiom me by your juggleries, you i&o&rQ^lBd 
monster." ^p: 

** Sur^ God has deprived her of the light of her intellect,? mI 
the dwar^ deeply grieved 'within himself ; " what diaQ I do to gel 
her home ? Dear mother, pray do listen to reason ; only look well 
at me, I am indeed your son — -your own James." 

** Why this is carrying the jote too far," she said to her neighbour ; 
" only look at that ugly dwarf; there he stands, and will no doubt 
drive away all my customers; nay, he even dares to ridicule my 
misfortune, telling me that he is my son, my own James, the impu- 
dent feUow." 

At this her neighbours rose, and began as much abuse as possible, 
(everyone knows that market women understand this well,) and re- 
proaching him with making light of poor Jane's misfortune, who 
seven years ago had had her beautiful boy kidnapped, with one ac- 
cord they threatened to fall upon him and tear him to pieces, imless 
he took himself off immediately. 

Poor James did not Know what to make of all this. Indeed it 
seemed to him that ^he had that very morning, as usual, gone to 
market with his mother, had helped her to lay out her fruit, and had 
afterwards gone with the old woman to her house, eaten some soup, 
slept a little while, and had now come back; and yet his mother and 
her neighbours talked of seven years, calling him at the same time 
an ugly dwarf. What then was the change that had come over 
him? Seeing, at length, that his mother would no longer listen to 
any thing he said, he felt the tears come in his eyes, and went sor- 
rowfully down the street towards the stall where ms father sat in the 
daytime T^^n^ir^ shoes. 
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"I aincurious to see," he thought to himself, "whether he, too, 
will disown me? I will place myself in the doorway and talk to 
him.'* And having come there he did so and looked in. 

The cobbler was so busily engaged at work that he did not see 
him; but happening to cast a look towards the door, he dropped 
shoe, twine, and awl on the ground, and cried, with astonishment, 
" For Heaven's sake what is that?" 

" Good evening, master," said the Uttle dwarf, stepping inside the 
booth. "How fare you?" 

** Badly, badly, my Uttle gentleman," replied James's fether, to 
his utter amazement; for he, too, did not seem to recognise him. 
" I have to do all the work myself, for I am alone and now getting 
old, and yet I cannot afford to keep a joumejnnan." 

" But have you no son to assist you in your work?" inquired the 
dwarf further. 

" Indeed I had one, whose name was James, and he now must be 
a handsome, quick lad, twenty years old, who mirfit effectually assist 
me. Ah ! what a pleasant hfe I should lead ! Even when he was 
twelve years old he showed himself quite handy and clever, and un- 
derstood a great deal of the business. He was a fine engaging little 
fellow; he would soon have brought me plenty of custom, so that I 
should no longer have been mending shoes and boots but making 
new ones. But so goes the world." 

" Where is your son, then?' asked James, in a tremulous voice. 

" That God only knows," rephed his father. " Seven years ago, 
yes! it is just that now, he was stolen from us in the market-place." 

" Seven years ago, you say?" cried James, with astonishment 

"Yes, little gentleman, seven years ago; the circumstance is as 
fresh in my memory as if it had happened to-day, how my poor wile 
came home weeping and crying, saying that the child had not come 
back all day, and that she had inquired and searched everywhere 
without finding him. But I always said it would come to that; for 
James was a pretty child, no one could help saying so, therefore my 
poor wife was proud of him and fond of hearing people praise him, 
and often sent nim with vegetables and such like things to the houses 
of the gentlefolks. All this was very well; he always received some 
present. But said I, mark me, the town is large, and there are 
many bad people in it, so take care of James. But it happened as 
I always said. Once there comes an ugly old woman to the market, 
bargains for some fruits and vegetables, and at length buys so much 
that she cannot carry it home herself. My wife, kind soul, sends 
the lad with her, and — ^has never seen him again since that hour." 

" And that is now seven years, say you?" 

" Seven years this spring. We had him cried in the town, we 
went from house to house inquiring; many had known and liked 
the pretty lad, and searched with us, but all in vain. Neither did 
any one know the woman who bought the vegetables; a very aged 
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woman, however, nlne^ jrcars old^ said, * it might possibly have 
been the wicked fairy, Kniuterweia* who once in fifty years comes 
to the town to buy various artiGles/ '' 

Thus spoke James*s father hastily, hammering his shoes at the 
same time, and drawing out at great length the twine with both J 
hands. Now by degree light broke on the little dwarrs mind, J 
and he saw what had liappened to himj ^iz,, that he had not been 
drffiiming, but had eerved as a squirrel seven years with the evil 
faiiy- Rage and sorrow now filled his heart almost to bursting. 

The old witch had robbed him of seven years of his youth, and 
what had he in exchange ? What was it that he could polish slip- 
pers of cocoa-nut shell? that he could clean rooms with glass floors? 
that he had learned all the mjrsteries of cooking, from the guinea 
piffs? Thus ha stood for some time meditating on hia fat€, whai 
at length his father asked him — 

" Do you want to pui^chase any thing, young gentleman? Perhaps 
a pair of new slippers or, peradventuje, a case for your nose?'* he 
added, smiling- 

** What do you mean about my nose?' asked James; " why should ^m 
I want a case tor it?" ^M 

*' Why/* replied the cobbler, *' every ono according to his taste; " 
but I must tell you, that if I had such a terrible nose, I should have a 
case made for it of rose-coloured morocco. Look here, 1 have a i 
beautiful piec^ that is just the thing j indeed we should at least 
want a yard for it. It would tlien be well guarded, my little gen- 
tleman; whereas now I am sure you will knock it against every 
door-post and carriage you would wish to avoid." 

The dwarf was struck dumb with terror; he felt his nose, it was 
fiill two hands long and thick in proportion. So then the old haff 
had likewise changed his person; and hence it was his mother did 
not know him, and people called him an ill-favoured dwaif. 

" Master," said he, half crying to the cobbler, " have you no look- 
ing-glass at hand in which I might behold myself ?" 

"Young gentleman," replied his father, gravely, *^ you have not 
exactly been favoured as to appearance so as to make you vain, and 
you have no cause to look o£ten in the glass. You had better leave 
it off altogether. It is with you a particularly ridiculous habit." 

" Oh ! pray let me look m the glass," cried the dwarf. " I as- 
sure you it is not from vanity." 

** Leave me in peace, I have none in my possession; mv wife has 
a little looking-glass, but I do not know where she has hid it. If you 
really must look into one, — why then, over the way lives Urban, the 
barber, who has a glass twice as big as your head; look in there, and 
now, good morning." 

With these words his father pushed him gently out of the stall, 
locked the door after him, and sat down again to his work. The 
little dwarf, much cast down, went over the way to the barber, 
whom he well remembered in former times. 
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" Good moming, Urban/* said he to him, " I come to beg a 
&YOur of you, be so kind as to let me look a moment in your look- 
ing-glass/ 

" With pleasure," cried the barber, laughing, " there it is;" and 
his customers who were about to be shaved laughed heartily with 
him. " You are rather a pretty fellow, slim and genteel; you have 
a neck like a swan, hands like a queen, and a turn-up nose, such as 
one seldom sees excelled. A little vain you are of it, no doubt; but 
no matter, look at yourself, people shall not say that envy prevented 
me fipom allowing you to see yourself in my glass." 

Thus spoke the barber, and a yell of laughter resounded through 
the room. In the meantime the dwarf had stepped to the glass and 
looked at himself. The tears came in his eyes, while saying to him- 
self; " Yes, dear mother, thus you could not indeed recognise your 
James, he did not look like this in the days of your happiness, when 
you delighted to show him off before the people ?" His eyes had 
become little, like those of pigs; his nose was immense, nanging 
over his mouth down to his cbm ; his neck seemed to have been 
taken away altogether, for his head sat low between his shoulders, 
and it was only with the greatest pain that he could move it to the 
right or left; his body was still the same size as it had been seven 
years ago, when he was twelve years old, so that he had grown in 
width what others do in height, between the ages of twelve and 
twenty. His back and chest stood out Uke two short, well-filled 
ba^s; and this thick-set body was supported by small thin legs, 
whidi seemed hardly sufficient to support their burden; but so 
much the larger were his arms, which hung down from his body, 
being of the size of those of a full-grown man; his hands were 
coarse, and of a brownish hue, his fingers long, Uke spiders' legs, 
and when he stretched them to their full extent, he could touch the 
ground without stooping. Such was little James's appearance, now 
that he had become an ugly dwarf He now remembered the 
moming on which the old woman had stopped before his mother's 
baskets. All that he then had found fault with in her — ^viz., her long 
nose, and ugly fingers— all these she had given him, only omitting 
her long, pabied neck. 

" Well, my prince, have you looked enough at yourself now?' 
said the barber, stepping up to him, and surveying him with a 
laugh. " Truly, if we wished to dream of such a figure, we could 
haraly see one so comical. Nevertheless, I will make you a pro- 
position, my little man. My shaving-room is tolerably well fi:e- 
quented, but yet not so much so as I could wish. That arises from 
my neighbour, the barber Schaum, having discovered a giant, who 
attracts touch custom to his house. Now, to become a giant is no 
great thing, after all, but to be such a Uttle man as you, is indeed a 
different thing. Enter my service, little man, you shall have board 
and lodging, clothes and every thing; for this you shall stand in 'my 
door-way in the moming, and invite people to come in ; you shall 
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beat up the lather, hand the towel to the customers, and you may 
be sure that we shall both make it answer; I shall get more cus- 
tomers through you than my neighbour by his giant; and you will 
get many presents." 

The httle man felt quite indignant at the proposal of serving as a 
decoy to a barber. But was he not obUged to submit patiently to 
this insulting offer? He, therefore, quietfy told the barber he had 
no time for such services, and went away. 

Although the evil hag had thus stunted his growth, yet she had 
had no power to affect his mind, as he felt lull well; for he no 
longer thought and felt as he did seven years since, and believed 
that he had become wiser and more sensible in the interval. He did 
not mourn for the loss of his beauty, nor for his ugly appearance, 
but only that he was driven from his father*s door like a dog. How- 
ever, he resolved to make another trial with his mother. 

He went again to her in the market, and entreated her to listen to 
him patiently. He reminded her of the day on which he had ^one 
with the old woman; he called to her mind all the particular inci- 
dents of his childhood, told her then how he had served seven years 
as a squirrel with the fairy, and how she had changed him because 
he had then ridiculed her person. 

The cobbler's wife did not know what to think of all this. All that 
he related of his childhood agreed with her own recollections, but 
when he talked of serving seven years as a squirrel, she said, " It is 
impossible; there are no fairies;" and when she looked at him she 
felt a horror at the ugly dwarf, and would not believe that he could 
be her son. At length she thought it would be best to talk the 
matter over with her husband ; therefore she took up her baskets and 
bade him go with her. 

On arriving at the cobbler's stall she said: *' Look, this fellow pre- 
tends to be our lost James. He has told me all the circumstances, 
how he was stolen from us seven years since, and how he was en- 
chanted by a fairy." 

" Indeed," interrupted the cobbler in a rage, '' has he told you 
this? wait, you rogue! — I have told him all this an hour ago, and 
then he goes to make a fool of you. Enchanted you have been, my 
little chap, have you? Wait a bit, I will soon disenchant you !" So 
sajdng, he took a bundle of straps that he had just cut, jumped up 
towards the dwarf, and beat him on his humped back and his long 
arms, making the little fellow scream with pain and run crying away. 
Now in that town, as in others, there were but few of those com- 
passionate souls who will support a poor unfortunate with a ridicu- 
lous appearance. Hence it was that the unlucky dwarf remained all 
day without food, and was obliged in the evening to choose for his 
night's quarters the steps of a church, though they were hard and 
cold. 

When on the following morning the first rays of the sun awoke 
him, he began seriously to think how he should prolong his exist- 
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ence, now that his father and mother had rejected him; he was too 
proud to serve as a sign-board to a barber; he would not hire him- 
self as a merry-andrew to be exhibited ; what then should he do ? It 
now occurred to him that as a squirrel he had made considerable 
progress in the culinary art, and thought he might justly expect to 
prove a match for any cook; he therefore resolved to turn his art to 
advantage. 

As soon, therefore, as the morning had dawned, and the streets . 
became animated, he entered a church and performed his devotions ; 
thence he proceeded on his way. The duke (the sovereign of the 
country) was a notorious gourmand^ who kept a good table, and 
sought cooks in all parts of the world. To nis palace the dwarf 
went. When he arrived at the outer gate the porter asked his er- 
rand, and began to crack his jokes on him; when he asked for the 
chief cook they laughed and led him through the inner courts, and 
wherever he went the servants stood still, looked at him, laughed 
heartily, and followed him, so that in a short time a great posse of 
menials of all descriptions crowded up the steps of the palace. The 
grooms threw away their curry-combs, the running footmen ran with 
all their might, the carpet-spreaders ceased beating their carpets, all 
crowded and thronged around him, as if the enemy was at the gates, 
and the shouts of '* A dwarf, a dwarf! have you seen the dwarf?" 
filled the air. 

At this moment the steward of the palace, with a furious counte- 
nance and a large whip in his hand, made his appearance at the 
door, crying, " For Heaven's sake, ye hounds, what is all this uproar 
for? Do you not know that our gracious master is still asleep?" At 
the same time he flourished his whip, laying it rather roughly 
about the backs of some grooms and porters. 

" Why sir," they all cried, " don't you see that we are bringing 
a dwarf, such a dwarf as you never saw?" The steward suppressed, 
though with difficulty, a loud laugh, when he got sight of the little 
man, for he was afraid that laughter would derogate fiom his dignity. 
He therefore drove them all away with his whip except the dwarf, 
whom he led into the house and asked what he wanted. Hearing 
that the little man wished to see the master of the kitchen, he re- 
plied, " You make a mistake, my little son; I suppose you want to 
see me, the steward of the palace, do you not? You wish to become 
dwarf to the duke, is it not so?" 

" No, sir,"^ replied the dwarf, " I am a clever cook and skilled in 
the preparation of all sorts of choice meats; be so kind as to bring 
me to the master of the kitchen, perhaps he may be in want of my 

" Every one according to his wish, my little man; but you are 
an inconsiderate youth. To the kitchen ! why, as the duke's dwarf 
you would have nothing to do and plenty to eat- and drink to your 
neart's desire, and fine clothes into the bargain. But we shall see; 
your skill in the culinary art will hardly be such as a cook to the 
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duke 13 required to possess, and you are too good for a ficulKon.'* 
As lie said the last words lie took the dwarf by the hand and con- 
ducted him to the apartments of the master of the kitchen. 

On arriving there the dwarf said, with so deep a bow that his 
nose touched the floor, " Gracious, sir, are vou in want of a skilful 
cook?" 

The master of the kitchen^ surveying him from top to toe, burst 
into a loud fit of laughter, and said, ** What, you a cook? Do 
you think that our hearths are so low that you could even look 
on one, though you should stand on tiptoe^ and stretch your head 

I ever so much out of your ahoidders? My good htde fellow, who- 
ever sent you here to hire yourself as a cook, has been making a fool 
of you," Thus saying, the master cook laughed heartily, and was 
joined by the steward of the palace and all the servants in the room. 

But the dwarf was not to he discomposed by this. " Of what con- 
sequence is it to waste a few eggs, a little syrup and wine, some 
flour and spice, upon trial, in a house where taere are plenty? Give 
me some dainty dish to prepare," said he, *' procure all that is neces- 
sary for it, and it shall he immediately prepared before your eyeSj so 
thatyou shall be constrained to avow that 1 am a first-rate cook." 

While the dwarf was saying all this, and many other things, it 
was strange to see how his little eyes sparkled, how his long nose 
moved to and fro, and his fingers, which were like spider's legs, suited 
their movements to his words. 

" Well !" exclaimed the master cook, taking the steward by the 
arm, ** Well! be it so for the sake of the joke, let us go to the 
kitchen." 

They walked through several large rooms and corridOTS till they 
came to the kitchen. This was a large spacious biulding mag- 
nificently fitted up ; on twenty hearths fire? were constantly burning, 
dear water was nowing through the midst, serving also as a fish- 
pond; in cupboards of marble and choice wood, the stores were 
j)iled, which it was necessary to have at hand for use, and on either 
side were ten rooms, in which were kept all the delicious dainties for 
the palate which can be obtained in all the countries of Europe or 
even the East. Servants of all descriptions were running to and fro, 
handling and rattling kettles and pans, with forks and ladles; but 
when the master cook entered, all stood motionless, and the crack- 
ling of the fijre, and the rippling of the brook were alone to be 
heard. 

" What has the duke ordered for breakfast this morning ?" he 
asked an old cook, who always prepared the breakfast. 

" Sir, his highness has pleased to order the Danish soup, with the 
small red Hamburg dumplings." 

*' Well,'* continued the master cook, " did you hear what the duke 
wishes to eat ? Axe you bold enough to attempt this diflicult dish ? 
At all events the dumplings you will not be able to make, that is 
quite a secret." 
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*^ Nothing easier than that/' replied the dwarf, to their astonish* 
ment ; for ne had often made this dish when he was a squirrel. 
" Nothing easier, only give me the herbs, the spicses, fat of a wild 
boar, roots and eggs for the soup ; but for iiie dmnplings," said he, in 
a low voice, so mst only the master cook and the break&st-maker 
could hear, '' for the dumplings I want various meats, wine, duck's 
&t, ginger, and the herb called the stomach comforter." 

" Ah, by St. Benedict, to what enchanter have you been appren- 
ticed ?' cried the cook in astonishment. " You have hit all to a nair, 
and as to the noted herb, we did not know of that ourselves ; yes ! 
that must make the dish still more delicious. Oh ! you miracle of 
a cook !" 

" I should never have thought this," said the master cook, " but 
let us make the trial, give him all he asks and let him prepare the 
break&st" 

His orders were obeyed, and the necessary preparations were made 
on the hearth ; but they now foimd that the dwarf could not reach 
it. They therefore put two chairs together, laid a slab of marble on 
them, and asked the little wonder to step up and begin his skill. In 
a large circle stood the cooks, scullions, servants, and others, look- 
ing at him in amazement, to see how readily and quickly hepro- 
ceeded, and how cleanly and neatly he prepared every thing. Wnen 
he had finished, he ordered both dishes to be put to the fire, and to 
be boiled imtil he should call out ; then he began to count one, two, 
three, and so on up to five hundred, when he cried out, " Stop, take 
them oflF," and then invited the head cook to taste them. 

The taster ordered the scullion to bring him a gold spoon, which 
he first rinsed in the brook, and then gave it to the head cook. The 
latter, stepping up to the hearth with a grave mien, took a spoonful, 
tasted it, and shutting his eyes, smacked nis lips with delight, saying, 
" Delicious 1 by the duke's life, delicious ! W ould you not lite to 
taste a spoonfid, Mr. Steward ?* The latter, bowing, took the spoon, 
tasted it, and was beside himself with delight. 

" With all due respect to your skill, dear breakfast-maker, you 
aged and experienced cook, you have never been able to make the 
soup or dumplings so delicious." 

The cook also tasted it, shook the dwarf reverentially by the hand, 
saying, '* My little man, you are a master of your art, yes, that herb 
* stomach comforter' imparts a peculiar charm to the whole." 

At this moment the duke's valet entered the kitchen, and in- 
formed them that the duke wished his b:feakfast. The nrepara- 
lions were now dished up in silver, and sent up to the duKc; but 
the head cook took the dwarf to his own room to converse with 
him. They had scarcely sat down long enough to say half a pater- 
noster, when a messenger came and called the head cook to the 
duke. He quickly put on his best clothes, and followed the mes- 
se^r. 

The duke looked well pleased. He had eaten all they had served, 
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and was just wiping liis beard as the master-cook entered, ** Mas- 
ter," said he, " I have hitherto always hecn well satisfied with your 
cooks; but tell me who prepared the breakfast this morning? It 
never was so delicious since I sat on the throne of my fathers; tell 
me the name of the cook, that I may send him a ducat as a present/' 

" My lord, this is a strange story/' replied the master; and he 
told the duke that a dwarf had been brought to liira that morn- 
ing, who caiDCstly solicited the place of a cook, and how all had 
happened. The duke was greatly astonished, ordered the dwarf 
to appear, and asked him who he was, and whence he came. Now 
poor James did not exactly wish to say that he had been en- 
chanted, and had served as a squirrel. But yet he adhered to truth, 
telling him that he now had neither father nor mother, and had 
learDed cooking of an old woman. Much amused by the strange 
appearance of his new cook, the duke asked no more questions, 
but said, ** If you wish to remain here, I wiil give you fifty ducats 
a-year, a suit of hvery, and two pair of bi*eeclies beside. Your 
duty shaU be to prepare my breakfast; y our seli' every day to give 
directions how the dinner sliall be prepared, and to take the general 
superintendence of tLe cooking. As each in ray palace has hia 
proper name, you shall be called * Nose/ and hold the office of 
sub-master-cook,'* 

The dwarf prostrated himself befoi^e the mighty duke, kissed his 
feet, and promised to serve him faithfully. 

Thus the dwarf was for the present provided for, and did honour 
to his office. And it must be remarked that the duke had become 
quite an altered man since Nose the dwarf had been in the palace. 
Formerly, he had often been pleased to throw the dishes and plates 
that were served up at the heads of the cooks; indeed, he even 
once, in a fit of rage, threw a fiied calf's foot that was not suffi- 
ciently tender, with such violence at the head of the master-cook, 
that the latter fell to the groimd, and was compelled for three days 
to keep his bed. 'Tis true, the duke made him amends for what he 
had done by some handfuls of ducats, but still no cook ever came 
before him with his dishes, without trembling and terror. 

Ever since the dwarf had been iti the palace, all seemed to be 
changed, as if by magic. The duke, instead of three, had now five 
meals a day, in order to relish properly the skill of his little servant, 
and yet never showed the least sign of discontent. Indeed, he 
found all new and excellent, was kind and pleasant, and became 
fatter daily. 

He would often In the midst of a meal send for the master-cook and 
the dwarf, set one on his right, and the other on the left hand, and 
put with his own gracious fingers some morsels of the delicious 
viands into their mouths; a favour which both knew how to appre- 
ciate fully. The dwarf was the wonder of the whole town, and peo- 
ple requested the permission of the master-cook to see him cook, 
while some of the principal folks prevailed upon the duke to permit 
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their seivante to profit by the instructions of the dwarf in his kitchen, 
by which he obtained much money, for those who came to learn 
paid daily half a ducat. In order, however, to keep the other cooks 
m good humour, and prevent jealousy. Nose let them have the 
money that was paid by the masters for instruction. 

Thus Nose lived almost two years in great comfort and honour, the 
thought of his parents alone saoidening him, and nothing remarkable 
occurring until the following drcumstance happened. The dwarf 
being particularly clever, and fortunate in his purchases, went him- 
self, as often as time permitted, to the market, to buy poultry and 
firuit. One morning he went to the poultry-market, and walking 
up and down inquired for fat geese such as his master liked. His 
appearance, far from creating laughter and ridicule, commanded 
respect, sinc^ he was known as the duke's celebrated cook, and each 
poultry- woman felt herself happy if he but turned his nose to her. 
At length coming to the end of a row of stalls, he perceived in a 
comer, a woman with ^eese for sale, who did not, like the others, 
praise her goods, nor call to the customers. 

He stepped up to her, examined the geese, weighed them in his 
hand, and finding them to his liking, bought three, with the cage 
they were in, put them on his shoulders and trotted home. It ap- 
peared singular to him that only two of the geese cackled and cried 
uke others, the third being quite quiet and thoughtful, and occa- 
sionally groaning and moaning like a human being. 

" She is not well," said he to himself, " I must hasten to get home 
and dress her." But the goose replied, distinctly, 

"Ifthoustick'stme, 
Why ni bite thee, 
And if my neck thou twistest round. 
Thou soon wilt lie below the ground.'' 

Quite startled, the dwarf put down the basket, and the goose, 
looking at him with her fine mtelligent eyes, sighed. "Why what 
have we here?" cried Nose. '* You can talk. Miss Goose. I never 
expected that. Well, make yourself easy; I know the world and 
will not harm so rare a bird. But I would wager something that 
you have not always been covered with feathers. Indeed I was once 
a poor squirrel myself." 

** You are right," replied the goose, " in saying I was not bom 
with this disgraceful disguise. Alas ! it was never sung at my cradle 
that Mimi, the great Wetterbock's daughter, would be killed in the 
kitchen of a duke." 

" Pray be easy, dear Miss Mimi," said the dwarf, comforting her, 
" for as sure as I am an honest fellow, and sub-master cook to his 
highness, no one shall touch your throat. I will give you a stall in 
my own apartments, you shall have enough food, and I will devote 
my leisure time to converse with you. 1*11 tell the others in the kit- 
chen that I am fattening a goose with various herbs for the duke, 
and at the first opportumty you shall be set at liberty." 
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The goose thanked him, with tears in her eyes,, and the dwarf, sm 
he had promised, killed the other two geese, but built a stall for 
Mimi, under the pretence of preserving her for some special occaaoii* 
Instead of feeding her on grain he gave her pastiy and sweetmeats. 
As often as he had time he went to converse with her and comfit 
her. They related their histories to each other, and Nose learnt that 
she was the daughter of the enchanter, Wetterbock, who li^red in 
the island of Gothland. Being involved in a quarrel with an old 
&iry, her father had been conquered by stratagems and cunnings 
and out] of revenge the &iiy had changed her into a goose, aftd 
brought her to the town. 

When the dwarf told his history, fke said, '^I am not inez^ 
perienced in these matters, my father having given me and my sif- 
ters what instruction he was allowed to impart The story of the 
dispute at your mother's fruit stall, your sudden metamorpbosifly 
when you smelled the herb, as well as the words the old womaa 
used, snow me that you are enchanted through herbs; that is to 8«y„ 
if you can find out the herb of which the fairy thoc^ht when aoe 
bewitched you, you may be disenchanted." Thw was but poor con- 
solation for the dwarf, for how should he find the herb? Tet he 
thanked her and felt some hope. 

About this time tte duke had a visit firom a neighbouring prince, 
his friend. He, therefore, ordered the dwarf to appear, and said^ 
" Now is the time for you to show whether you serve me faithfully 
and are master of your art. The prince, who is now visiting me, 
keeps, as is well known, the best table after me. He is a great con- 
noisseur in good living, and a wise man. Let it now be your care 
to supply my table every day so that his astonishment shall daily be- 
come greater. But you must not, under pain of my displeasure, re- 
peat the same dish during his visits. You may ask of my treasiu^er 
all you want, and should it be needful to fry gold and diamonds you 
must do it. I would rather become poor than forfeit his good opi- 
nion of my taste." 

When the duke had concluded, the dwarf bowed most respect- 
fully, sapng, *' be it as you say, my lord; please God I shall do all 
to gratify the palate of this prince of gourmands." 

The little cook now mustered all his skill. He did not spare his 
master's treasures, and still less did he spare himself. He was 
seen all day at the fire, enveloped by clouds of smoke, and his voice 
constantly resounded through the vaults of the kitchen, for he go- 
verned the scullions and under cooks. 

During a fortnight the foreign prince lived happily, and feasted 
sumptuously with the duke. They ate not less than five times a 
day, and the duke was delighted with his dwarf, seeing satisfaction 
expressed on the countenance of his guest. But on the fifteenth day 
it happened, that the duke, while at table, sent for the dwarf, 
presented him to his guest, and asked how he was satisfied with 
his cooking?" 
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*' Yo« aie a wonderful cook,** xeplied the prince, " and know 
whai^ good Hying is. All the time X haye been here you have 
not repeated a single dish, and have prepared every thing exquisitelj. 
Butt pray teU me, why have you not all this time prepared that 
queen of dbhes, the pie called ' souzeraine?' " 

The dwarf was startled at this question, for he had never heard 
cf this queen of pies; howev^ he recovered himself and replied, 
^^ Mj lord, I was in hopes that your serene countenance would 
ihine some time yet on this court, therefore I deferred this dish; 
for with what dish but the queen of pies should the cook honoux 
tba d&y of your departure?" 

" Lideed P'said the duke, laughing; " I suppose then you wish to 
wait for the day of my death to honour me, for you have never yet 
t9e9EKt it up to me. But think of another dish to celebrate the depax- 
imre, for to-morrow that pie must be on the table." 

" Your pleasure shall be done, my lord," replied 4e dwarf, and 
rented. [But he went away imea^, for the day of his disgrace 
aad misfortune had come. He did not know how to prepare this 
pie. He went therefore to his chamber, and wept over his fitte, 
when the goose Mimi, who was allowed to walk about, came up 
and inquired the cause of his grief. When she heard of the pe, 
" Dry your tears," said she, " 3iis dish came often to my father's 
table, and I know pretty well what is necessary for it; you have 
only to take such and such things in certain quantities, and should 
th^ not be all. that are reall;^ necessary, I trust that the taste of 
these ffentlemen is not suj05.ciently refined to discover the defi-* 
Gienc^. 

At these words the dwarf danced with joy, blessed the day on 
whidbi he had purchased the goose, and set about making this 
queen of pies. He first made a trial in miniature, and lo! the 
flavour was exquisite, and the master-cook, to whom he gave the 
small pie to taste, praised once more his ^eat ddll. 

The following day he prepared the pie on a larger scale, and, 
after having garnished it with flowers, sent it hot as it came &om 
tiie oven to table. After which he dressed in his best and went 
to the dinii^-hall. On entering, be found the steward engaged 
in carving the pie, and presenting it on silver dishes to the duke 
and his guest. The duke swallowed a larse piece, turned his eyes 
upward, saying "ha! ha! ha! justly is this called the queen of 
pies; but my dwarf is also a king of cooks. Is it not so, my friend?" 

His guest took a small morsel, tasted it carefully, and smiled 
somewhat scornfully and mysteriously. 

" The thing is made pretty well," replied he, pushing his plate 
away, " but it is not quite the Souzeraine, as I well imagined.^' 

At this the duke frowned with indignaticai, and turned red, 
saying, " You hound of a dwarf, how dare you do this to your 
lord? I will have yom: big head cut off as a punishment for your 
bad cooking.'' 

I 2 
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'* Ah, my lord/* said the dwarf trembling, " for Heayen's sake 
hare compassion on me; I have made that dish, indeed, acoordiiig to 
the proper receipt, and am sure that nothing is wanting/^ 

** 'Tis a lie, you knave/* replied the duke, giving liim a kick, "'tis 
a lie I else my guest would not say there was something wanting. I 
will have you yourself cut up and baked in a pie/* 

" Have compassion on mel*' exclaimed the dwarf, shuffling on 
his knees up to the prince, and clasping his feet; " teU me what is 
wanting to this pie and why it does not suit your palate: let me not 
die for a handful of meat or flour.** 

** Tliis will not avail you, my good Nose,'* replied the prince, 
laughing; '* even yesterday I tnought you would not be able to 
make this dish as well as my cook. Know there is wanting a herb 
called Sneeze-with-pleaaure, which is not even known in this coun- 
try. Without it this pie is insipid, and your master will never eat 
it in such perfection as I do," 

At this the duke flew into a rage, and cried with flasMng eyes: 
'* I will eat it in perfection yet, for I swear by my princely 
honour^ that by to-morrow I will either have the pie set before you, 
such as you desire itj or the head of this fellow shall be spiked on the 
gate of my palace. Go, you hound^ I give you once more twenty- 
four hours V cried the duke. 

The dwarf again went to his chamber and mourned over his fiite 
with the goose that he must die, as he had never heard of this herb. 
" If it is nothing more," said she, " I can help you out of the diffi- 
culty, as my father has taught me to know all nerbs. At any other 
time your death, no doubt would have been certain, and it is fortu- 
nate for you that we have a new moon, as the herb is only then in 
flower. Now tell me, are there any old chesnut trees in- the neigh- 
bourhood of the palace?" 

" Oh yes," replied Nose, with a lighter heart, " near the lake, 
about two hundred yards from the palace, there is a clump of them; 
but what of them?' 

" Why," said Mimi, " the herb only flowers at the foot of them. 
Now let us lose no time but go to fetch what you want; take me on 
your arm, and put me down when we get out, that I may search 
for you." 

He did as she requested, and went towards the gate of the palace, 
but here the porter levelled his gun and said: " My good Nose, it is 
all over with you, you must not pass; I have strict orders respecting 
you." 

" But I suppose I may go into the garden," replied the dwarf. 
** Be so good as to send one of your fellow servants to the master of 
the palace, and ask whether I may not go into the garden to fetch 
herbs. The porter did so and permission was given, since, the garden 
having high walls, escape was impossible. But when Nose and Mimi 
had got out he put her carefully down, and she ran quickly before 
him towards the lake, where the chesnuts were. He followed with 
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a heavy heart, since this was his last and only hope. If she did not 
find the herb he was resolved rather to plunge into the lake than to 
have his head cut off. The goose searched in vain under all the 
chesnut trees; she turned every herb with her beak, but no trace of 
the one wanted was to be found, and she now began to cry out of 
compassion and fear for the dwarf, as the evening was already grow- 
ing dusk, and the objects around were difficult to distinguish. 

At this moment the dwarf cast a glance across the lake, and cried 
suddenly: " Look, look, yonder across the lake there stands a large old 
tree; let us go there and search; perhaps my luck may bloom there." 
Theffoosehopped and flew before him, and he ran after her as quickly as 
his moTt legs would permit him ; the chesnut tree cast a large shade, 
and it was so dark around that scarcely anything could be distin- 
guished; but suddenly the goose stopped, flapped her wings for joy, 
put her head quickly into the high grass, and plucked something 
which she reached gracefully with her bill to the astonished Nose, 
saying; " There is the herb, and plenty is growing here, so that you 
will never want for it." 

The dwarf looked thoughtfully at the herb, and a sweet odour 
arose from it, which immediately reminded him of the scene of his 
metamorphosis; the stalk and leaves were of a blueish green, bear- 
ing a glowing red flower, with a yellow edge. 

" God be praised !" he now exclaimed, ** What a miracle ! I be- 
lieve this is the very herb that transformed me from a squirrel into 
this hideous form ; shall I make a trial, to see what effect it will have 
on me !" 

** Not yet," entreated the goose. " Take a handful of this herb 
with you, let us go to your room and put up all the money and 
whatevier you have, and then we will try the virtue of the herb." 

They did so, and went again to his room, the dwarf's heart 
beating audibly with anticipation. After having put up about fifty or 
sixty ducats which he had saved, he tied up his clothes in a bundle, 
and said: " If it please God, I shall get rid of my burthensome de- 
fonnity." He then put his nose deep into the herb and inhaled its 
odour. 

Now his limbs began to stretch and crack, he felt how his head 
started from his shoulders, he squinted down on his nose and saw it 
became smaller and smaller, his back and chest became straight, and 
his legs longer. 

The goose viewed all this with great astonishment, exclaiming, 
** Ah, wbat a tall handsome fellow you have now become. God be 

Jfaised, there is no trace left in you of what you were before." Now 
ames was highly rejoiced, he folded his hands and prayed. But 
his joy did not make him forget what he owed to Mimi the goose; 
his neart indeed urged him to go to his parents, yet from gratitude 
he overcame his wish and said, " To whom but to you am I in- 
debted that I am again restored to my former self ? Without you I 
should never have found this herb, but should have continued for ever 
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in tbat fonn, or else liETe died under the axe of the executioner. 

Well, I will repaj you. I will bring you back to your father; he 
being 60 experienced in magic will bo able easily to disenchant 
joa," 

The goose shed tears of joy and accepted his ofer. James forfcu- 
nately escaped unknown from the palace with hia goose, and staxted 
on his way for the sea-coast towards Mimi's Lome, 

It is needless to add that their journey was successfiil, that Wefc^ 
terbock disenchanted hie daughter, and diamissed James laden witli 
presents; that the latter returned to his native town, that his parents 
with delight recognized in the handsome young man their lost son, 
that he, with the presents that he had received, purchaeed a shop 
and became wealthy and liappy. 

Only this much may he added, that after his departure from the 
duke's palace, there was a great sensation, for wnen^ on the nest 
morning, the duke was about to fulfil his oath, and to hare the 
dwarf beheaded in case he had not discovered the herbs, he was 
nowhere to be found ; and the prince maintained that the duke h&d 
let him escape secretly rather than lose his best cook, and accused 
him of breaking his word of honour. This circumstance gave rise 
to a great war between the two prince, which is well known in 
history by the name of the " Herb War." Many battles were 
fought, but at length a peace was concluded^ which is now called 
the ** Pie Peace," because at the festival of reconciliation the Sou- 
zeraine, queai of pies, was prepared by the prixicels cook, aid 
relished by the duke in the highest degree. 

Thus the most trifling oinses often lead to 4ire greatest resait; and 
tibffl, reader, is the story of ** Noie, Ae Dwaaf.'' 
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A TALE OF THE THIRTY YEAKS' WAR. 
BY C. P. VAN DER VELDE. 

l^E beautiful Tugendreicli von Starschedel was standing in the 
baronial hall of her ancestral castle before the pedigree of her family^ 
which occupied the space between two pillars in the wall. Her 
Etde hand powerfully pressed her heaving bosom, as if it wished to 
dieck lihe violent palpitation of her agitated heart, and her dark 
blue eyes wandered stealthily from the gay escutcheons and glanced 
through the lofty arched windows into the open riding-course, in 
which Axel, the groom, was just then breaking in a young stallion, 
with all the grace and strength of the horse-tamer Castor. 

" Wen,** said Gundchen, her maid, who was leaning against the 
window, " there is nothing, in my opinion, Hke a good horseman. 
Only look, gracious Fraulein, how the untamed animal is rearing, 
and how the man dts on him like a puppet.'' 

" That is a silly picture, if it is intended to be flattering," said 
Tugendreich, and blushing, she stepped to the window, as she feared 
she had betrayed herself. 

^* Do not torment yourself so much. Axel," cried the baron from 
flie window. " You and Hippolytus may break your necks toge- 
flier; he is sure not to leap, and the master of the stable has given 
Mm up already." 

" All depends on the rider," replied Axel, with powerful voice. 
** He shall leap, I assure you, though he had Wallenstein and Tilly 
on him." So saying, he pressed the snorting animal with great 
strength, and gallopped with him to the end of the course, that he 
sdght better leap the bar. 

" A devil of a fellow this Axel," said the nobleman, laughing in 
a}>probation. 

" Heavens !" shrieked Gxmdchen, " there will be an accident,** 
and Tugendreich suppressed a sigh of anguish. With frightful side- 
leaps, me VlsLck liorse furiously galloped towards the bar. At this 
moment the little daughter of the gardener ran across the course, and 
fiightened at the approaching furious steed, fell just under his foie 
feet. Terror prevented the spectators from crying out, but Axel saw 
llie child aft lihe critical mcmteot when the hoof was raised over its 



liead, and, thintiug of its perils only reined the leaping konse sud- 
denly in with such force that he fell rearing on his haunchea, 

" He will fall l)ack," cried the baron. 

** I cannot look upon it/^ exclaiined Gundchen, holding her hnnds 
before her eyes, and Tugendreich leaned against the recess as white 
as her veil. In the meanwhile Axel had given the hoi'sc so violent 
a blow on the head, that he was on his legs again and stood trembling; 
he dismounted, lifted the crying child gently front the ground and kiss- 
ing it, carried it to its motlier, who came up running and shneldng. 

** Gallantly done," cried the nobleman, " but the experiment might 
have cost your life.** 

** Better that Hippolytus and I should die than the innocent child,'* 
replied Axeh He mounted again, and the steed now knowing his 
master, leaped readily and gracefully without a run over the high 
tiar, 

" Well done,** cried the noblenian again. ** Come up, you shall 

liave a bottle of wine for that " ** I muBtflm cool the ammal,** was 

AxeVs short reply, as he rode off in a gentle tix)t. ** This fellow is 

' not to be bought for gold,*' muttered the baron ; " but he someUmes 

assumes a tone that makes it doubtl'ul which of us two is the master 

and which the groom," 

Tugendreichj agitated by the scene she had just witnessed, was 
about to leave the halL On her way, she again passed the pedi- 
gree, and turning her glowing countenance upon it, a black escutcheon 
met her eye. This belonged to a lateral relation whom her father had 
only recently struck out on account of a misalliance. With a gloomy 
foreboding she gazed at it, then cast an anxious glance upon the one 
bearing her name, and hurried sobbing from the hall. 

About an hour after this, Tugendreich met the dangerous groom 
in the anti-room of her father's closet. Their eyes flashed as they 
met each other, but both immediately looked on the ground while a 
blush, like the sky tinged by the rising sun, overspread her cheeks. 
" The gardener s little Rosa has recovered from her fright,** she whis- 
pered softly, " I have just left her.** 

'^ May heaven reward you, Fmulein, that sent you upon earth as a 
ministering reconciling angel !*' cried the groom with transport. 

** But promise me, Axel, not to ride so furiously again ; I have 
been in great anxiety about thee,'* stammered Tugendreich, becom- 
ing confused in the midst of her speech, as she had not yet settled in 
her mind as to whether she should address this groom by " thee," of 
" you."* 

" About me? This makes me indescribably happy," said Axel wilh 
delight, and suddenly raised her beautiful hand to his lips, imprint- 
ing a fiery kiss on it. At this she appeared angrj, withdrew her 

* Die in German would here imply more familiarity from a long aoquaintanoe; 
Rr would be more distant and cold. 
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liand from Us bold grasp, though a minute too late, and saying, '* Tou 
foi^et yourself," quickly left the room. 

Axel's eyes followed her with rapture, and he then entered his 
master's room and found him in company with Magister Talander, 
his spiritual adviser and factotum, playing chess, and exchanging 
high words. In vain did the excited magister prove from Damianoy 
PhilUppo^ Carrera^ and Gustavo Seleno^ that the adversary's piece 
which threatened one of the squares over which the king must be 
moved, was one of the five impediments to castling the ting. In 
vain did he assert that Palmedes, Xerxes^ Satrenshah, and even 
Tamerlan could not have played otherwise. The baron stood to his 
own opinion, and said, the absurdity of the rule was so evident^ 
that even his groom Axel, if he had but a notion of the moves, could 
not but see it. 

• " I know the moves, and you are wrong," interrupted Axel. 
With open mouth, the master wondered at the impudence of his ser- 
vant, who quietly added : " You forget that the question here is about 
a paltry king of chess, about an indolent, cowardly despot, who is 
only bom to be protected by his people; and if ever compelled to 
act himself, moves in a narrow, pitiful circle. It is c^uite consistent 
that such a king should take the only important step m his life with 
the utmost caution, and avoid doing it if there is the least appear- 
ance of danger. Mt/ king, indeed, would not recognise himself in 
this picture? 

" What does the fellow mean by talking about his king?" mut- 
tered the old baron. " Our gracious sovereign is the elector of 
Saxony." 

• " But not mine,'* was Axel's proud reply. " I have the honour 
to be a Swede." 

" For heaven's sake, Magister, tell me whence this fellow gets his 
pride, and bold words?" asked the baron softly. 

" Why, I have already had my meditations on that subject," 
replied he, with a shake of the head; and the old baron said, in a 
commanding tone to Axel: " There's your wine, but you shall drink 
to the health of our lord elector." 

" Most joyfully," replied Axel, filling a bumper, and raising it in 
the air; " here's to the health of your noble elector, and my heroic 
king, and may the concluded alliance prove a blessing to Saxony 
and to Sweden for many generations to come." 

" Well, that is something new again," replied the baron, sarcas- 
tically; " I suppose you were in the cabinet when the alliance was 
concluded, unfortunately we have not come to that yet." 

" We have come to it, my lord," replied Axel, familiarly tap- 
ping the baron on the shomder; " your elector is no chess king, 
who is afiuid to take a quick and decisive step that shall decide the 
welfare of his land." 

^- He went away, and the two old gentlemen sat, struck with 
astonishment, staring at each other, Hke the pair of lions at Dresden. 
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In melancholy mood, Tugendrdch was MftTiding beforo m oU 
decayed shaft, to which her walk had brought her, and her maidy 
like FnLulein's little spaniel, was crawling about among the bnahes 
in search of something. At this moment Talander came up ia 
them, laden with a large bundle of plants on his return fix>m bo- 
tanising. To his inquiries, as to what they were in search o^ 
Tugendreich informed him, that, in running down a hill, she hai, 
laid hold of a branch, and twisted &om her finger a beautiful sap* 
phire ring, a beloved legacy of her late mother, which had probablf 
rolled into the shaft, as they had at present searched for it in vain. 

"Oh, what youthftil levity!" repUed the magister, in a grum- 
bling voice. " This precious stone ought not to have been meanif 
valuable to you as a remembrance of your revered mother, hatf 
having been dug and cut out under particular constellations, it waf 
the t,aiisms.n of your life. Have you been forgetful enough not to 
xemember that the greatest secrets of nature he in verbis^ herbis4i 
lapidibtLs? A foreboding which rarely deceives me, tells me duit 
this loss will have a decisive influence ojx your &te." 

Tugendreich listened anxiously to the words of the old tuioCf 
which she was wont to consider as oracles. 

" Do not grieve too much, however," continued the old man, m. 
a milder tone, "the eame foreboding tells me also that the haaad 
from which you wiU receive back the lost stone^ will also lead jam, 
to the true happiness of your life." Thus saying, he walked sLowfy 
down the foot-path towards the castle, while Tugendreich looked 
thoughtfully after him. A crackling and rustling was heard in the 
branches of an old pine-tree standing near the shaft, and from its 
top, which touched a high rock, descended a sturdy huntsman, 
boldly leaping from bough to bough, who soon stood before the 
astonished maiden as Axel. 

"I overheard all," he said, with rapture, "and joyfully will risk 
my life to make good the prophetic words of Talander. You shall 
see me either witn the ring or not at all. In the latter case shed a 
tear over my grave." And before the Fraulein could raise her haad 
to prevent him, the audacious man rushed into the shaft, and with a 
dim and rumbling noise pieces of earth and stones rolled after him 
into the dark abyss. 

" He is lost," sighed Tugendreich, sinking into the arms of Gund- 
chen, who, astonished by the clear light which broke upon her at 
this moment, could not feel the same grief for the lost man. 

With a look of affection Tugendreich bent down over the shaft, 
so that Gundchen thought it advisable to lay hold of the dress of 
her mistress to prevent her from following her beloved, should she 
be inclined to do so. A joyful sound now resounded from the depth 
below, and immediately Axel was struggling up the shaft through 
various minerals that had shot out in the shape of goblins, and wiA 
bleeding hand presented the lost ring to the Fraulein. With a 
heavenly look the astonidiked girl thamced him, while tears of gxar 
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titade £dl on tiie iroanded liasid, which Axel ea^ofy Idased %vrkj. 
Now, for the first time, she saw the blood on his hand, shiaeked 
siloudf and insisted ixpon binding the wound herself of which she had 
Iwea the cause. Slowly he offered his hand. Not sedng the hand- 
kerchief which her maid offered, the Fmnlein took her own, binding 
k with die ribbon of the bow Aie wore on her own bosom. As she 
let go his hand Axel fancied that he feh a gentle pressure, but be* 
£»e he had time to think of this happy moment in which he saw a 
symbol of his future happiness, the lovely girl had fled like a 
lightened roe. As if in a dream he slowly pursued his way to the 
caade, where Talander received him at the gate, being commissioned 
fiom the Fraukin, and ready for every emergency, took out his case 
«f surgical instruments to dress his wound in due form. White 
doin^ this the old man said, ^' You have a fine hand, ahnost too de- 
licately formed for your station; I suppose you have also seen mili- 
tary service, these hard parts show that you have frequently handled 
Aue bwoihL" 

^* Ah, true," stammered the patient, embarrassed. ^ 

^^ You seem altogether a strange customer," contmued Talander 
^«nd I am somewhat curioos to £iow more of you. Pcay just show 
me the palm of your hand." 

^ ^^ Never mind such fooleries, ma^ster," said Axel, withdrawing 
his hand. 

^* Only ignorance judges hastily of what it does not imderstand," 
add ihe magister, angrily. ''How can you thus with contempt reject 
Aat noble chiromancy to which I have devoted myself for nearly a 
eenerstion." Forcibly seizing the wounded hand he examined it 
Inig and closely, then said, muttering, '' WeQ, these lines indicate 
that you were bom for something superior to a stable. Thb line 
ttay be truly called the cmgulum veneris^ it promises success im love; 
and here are &me and honour and high dignities. Ah, ah, fidend, 
joa are not what you appear." 

*' Your crotchets deceive you in a singular manner,'' said Axel, 
onbarrassed, and wishmg to escape. 

'* The old Talander is no woman," said the ma^ister, ^' and there- 
fixe has no crotdiets, and has never deceived himself yet." And, 
WitBTning his hold of Axel, he added, ^'I tell you plainly you are ito 
gcoom, and if you were not a good evangelical Quistian, and had 
not a pair of clear faithful eyes, through which one may imagine 
that one can look into your very heart, I should say you had some 
wicked design, and I should communicate my suspicions to the baron." 

" By heavens and my honour," cried Axel, warmly, " my inten- 
fions are pure." 

*^ A groom may indeed be an honest man," said Talander, moot 
ingly, '^ but it k something uncommon for him to give his word «f 
koaoour; k sounds rather cavalier-like, and you must act mozein cha- 
ittoter. I have done now," continued he, £utemng the bandage; 
^gnre me the handkecchief and ribbon to cetma Ho die FxaafeuL/ 



'* Never^" cried Axel, as he concealed the precious pledges in his 
boaom, 

*- ■ Nerer j' Bay you, youngster ! you are rather too bold for me/* 
flaid the old man, menacing with his finger. ** Go, settle it your- 
self with the Fiiiulcin, There ahe stands in the garden, near the 
rose-tree, herself the most beautiful rose in the garden. How 
wicked must be that worm timt would malignantly approacli this 
flower to poison its sweet bloom — are you not of the same 
opinion?'* 

'* Indeed I am of the same opinion,'* said the groom; " be un- 
concerned about this sweet flower which so proudly sets forth your 
care as ita gardener* With the ray of love it will bloom more beau- 
tifullyj and if myrtle and laurel shall once be entwined around it you 
will weep tears of joy/' 

*' Amen,'^ said the old man, with emotion, and Axel ran to tfie 
garden to Tugcndreich, 

** The magister demanded from me the handkerchief and ribbon 
in your name, Fraulein," said Axel; " I only bring you back the 
former, stained with the blood which flowed for you- May it speak 
a friendly word for poor Axel, when some day he will sigh far from 
you. The ribbon I must keep. It rested on yom' angehc heart, it 
IS hallowed, and it will also hallow and purify the heart upon which 
it shall rest fiom this time " 

Tugendreich wished to answer but was unable, she wished to look 
up but could not. It then occurred to her that she ought really to 
be indignant at this audacity, but that she could do still less; and 
the beautiful rose which she held in her hand became the victim of 
her inward struggle, for she plucked off leaf after leaf, dropping them 
on the ground. 

" May I keep the ribbon?" asked Axel, imploringly. She at 
length raised her beautiful eyes, and a ray of love flashed powerfully 
from them. Enraptured he stretched out his arms to embrace her; 
deeply blushing, she sank into them, and he pressed the first pure 
kiss of ardent love on her lips. At this moment the baron suddenly 
appeared from behind the hedge, contemplating the group with a 
truly noble horror. *^Beffone to the castle!" he cried to his 
daughter; " to the stable !" he cried, in a voice of thunder, to Axel. 
Like a finger-post, he pointed to the places mentioned, and the 
frightened couple obeyed in alence. 



In anxious expectation of what would follow, Tugendreich had 
been standing for some time in the window of the baronial hall, 
from which sne had in the morning admired Axel's horsemanship, 
when her father came up to her wim a wrathful countenance, seized 
her hand, and led her to the gigantic portrait of the ancestors of 
the Starschedels, which gloomily and menacingly looked down, as it 
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were, firom the gold frame upon the delinquent. " Who is that?' 
asked the baron, with suppressed wrath. 

" Magnus von Starcshedel, the founder of our family," repeated 
Tugendreich, words which had been impressed on her memory from 
in&jicy. "In the war against the emperor, Henry IV., Duke 
Rodolph of Swabia dubbed him knight, A.D. 1078, at Stronow^ 
near Mellenstadt; and he fell in the battle fought against the same 
emperor, near Wurzburg, A.D. 1086, after his valour had contri* 
buted to gain the victory." 

" What think you this glorious knight would have done, if he had^ 
like myself, seen you from behind the hedge?' asked her father, 
while Tugendreich cast her eyes down on the squares of the inlaid 
floors. " He would have cleft the head of the unfaithful servant,*' 
continued the baron, raising his voice, ** and thrown the degenerate 
girl into the dungeon, until he should have placed her and her pas- 
sion for ever in a cloister." 

The Fraulein gave a silent assent to the justice of this sentence. 

"Tugendreich! Tugendreich!" continued her father, reproaching 
her; " why did I give you this lovely name?* I ought to have 
christened you Phmppe, for Talander has interpreted this name to 
me, to mean a lover of horses, and it would therefore be some 
excuse for your predilection for the stable." 

Now a feeling of pride rose within her, and she cried " I deserve 
blame, but do not merit vour contempt. My feelings are pure, and 
I need not be ashamed of him." 

The furious impetuosity of noble wrath would now have broken 
through the last barrier of paternal love, when fortunately for the 
floor Fraulein a loud shriek of terror resoimded from the court-yard, 
and Talander entered the hall with a countenance as pale as death. 
** May God and his holy gos^l protect us," exclaimed the old man. 
" A swarm of Croats is storming through ihe country, and may pro- 
bably come this very night." 

" Well," replied the baron, with affected composure, " Saxony 
has nothing to Tear from the troops of his Imperial Majesty." 

" So you think, my lord, but I do not," rejoined the marister, 
trembling. " People whisper already about the alliance concluded 
between Saxony and Sweden, and if the Croats are terrible even as 
friends, may Heaven preserve us against their inroads as enemies. 
They are said to commit the most awful havoc on the estates of the 
protestant noblemen." 

The baron fell into an arm-chair as if thunder struck, and Tugen- 
dreich was wringing her white hands as Axel entered the hall. A hel- 
met covered his head, a sword was rattling at his side, and before the 
old baron could think of his wrath agamst him, he said in a firm 
and manly tone, ** The Croats are approaching, and will not want a 
pretext for committing their depreoations here as they have done 

* The name Tugendreich means ** rich in rirtae." 
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every wteee else; your property and Kfe, and ihe honour of your 

lorely daughter are in jeopardy. Nothing but a bold resistance can 
aave you, Isolam'a follower spare nothing, not even those who aub- 
mit readily " 

** Are you out of your senses?'* aaked the baron. " With what 
force am X to begin the straggle against an imperial army?' 

** Only he who abandons mmself is abandoned," said AxeL " This 
castle has high, strong walls and deep moats. I hayc raised a whola 
village, and nave armed your ranger and servants, I£ they follow 
my advice they will all take refuge here mth their property. We 
must give up the Tillage, and hold out here until succour cornea." 

Surprised by Axels bold design and chivalrous conduct^ old 
Starschedel sat there as incapable of opposition as of coming to a r&* 
solution of his own< " The means are desperate," said Talanderi 
*' but I see no other way of proceeding." 

" But what of the imperial band?" sighed the old baron. 

" We do not resist the imperial troops," argued the raagister, 
cunningly, '' We only protect our property ag^st marauders and 
robbers, who plunder the country contrary to the will of his imperial 
majesty," 

'* Tell the people from the balcony that I act in accord^ace with 
your wish J " said Axel, ** and leave the rest to me." 

Starschedel looked inquiringly at his oracle, who returned a nod 
of approbation, and submitted patiently to be dragged to the balcony 
by Axel, where he delivered general orders of obedience to Axel, 
though often interrupted by shortness of breath, A loud vivat re- 
sonnded from the robust Sasonycniths, who wef& eag^ to fight.. 
, With proud aati^actioii Tugendrddh looked down on the sing»* 
lar groom who mstructed the armed band in the eonrt-yacd as if he 
had been used to military duty all hk Mfe, assigned to eyesj one 
kis post in the court-yard, ordered the dlacing of me% cattle, andl 
property, and then sallied forth with the mounted senranta to re-^ 
connoitre the enemy. The baron, in the meanwhile, buried with 
trembling hands a casket of jewelain the cellar, while master Takuadear 
looked through his long telescope at the stars which now b€^n to ap- 
pear, compared his observations with the singular drcles, lines, and 
aimis upon a large table, and then made his calculations until the drops 
oiperspiration stood upon his forehead, examining the results now with 
a joyful nod, and now with a thoughtful shake of his white head. At 
midnight the reconnoitring corp returned. The garrison was sum^ 
moned with beating of drums, and Axel addressed them as follows: 
" The Croats will presently enter the village and will not s{>are any 
thing; the sky is already red with their torches; tbcy will bum 
here also, but we shall be secure behind these walls while you show 
yourselves to be men. Bear in mind that you are to fight for your 
good lord and his noble daughter, for the pure doctrine of the gos* 
[)el, for your venerable pastor, for the honour of your wives, and 
for the lives of your ^lilfflreii. Now long life to the dlector I" 
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. *^ Long Ufe to die deetor!" dionted the band after lum, joyfully; 
tel the ^* Hack" stock ia many a throat, as at this moment the 
; of the appioadiing Croats chimed in with their ^' Viva^ as a 



^* To your jposts,'' cried Axel in a thundeiiog voice, and then 
OBoe mcTO looKing to the draw bridge, he ordered the gates to be 
ieeiired and asceiidbd the battlements of the <&^^ A wild tumult 
was now heard in the village. The Croats searched boisterously fiop 
ifae inhabitants and provisions but in vain, and therefore avenged 
dwir disappointment upon the doors and windows of the cottages. 
At len^ta a troop with torches galloped up to the castle, stared 
at the £awn bii^e and sounded the trumpet as a summonff for ad» 
Hiltaiice. The trumpet within the castle was sounded in answer, 
aad Axel asked in mmtary form what was their wish. 

^* Down with the bridge first," blustered an infuriated captain of 
tike Croats in broken German, ^^ and then you will see what we 
want." 

^ Show us the orders of his Imperial Majesty and our Elector, that 
tkia castle is to receive a earrison," replied Axel, modestly, ^^ and 
tihe brid^ shall immediately be lower^." 

At this the foreign barbarian foamed with r*^^? snatched his 
carbine fix)m his atddle and fifed it at Axel, "uie bullet missed, 
snd Axel in return sent a buQet firom his gun whizzing through the 
€Kp of the Croat. 

^* TJak is to teach you uncivilized fellows the usage of war, that no 
shot should be fired during a parley," he cried. "My shot was only 
to warn you of this; but if you do not draw off, the next shall be in 
earnest" Upon this the captain swearing turned his horse round 
and galloped madly back into the village with his troops. 

As Axel was turning to descend, he saw Tugendreich standing 
before him as pale and motionless as a statue. *' For heaven's sake, 
Fxuulein," he cried, " what are you doing up here ? this is not a place 
far a gentle lady." 

** I heard firing," said the lovely girl, sighing deeply; " I 
thought you were m danger, and could not longer remain below." 

" Faithful heart !" exclaimed he, with emotion and affection. 
* By all that I hold sacred I will some day requite you." And 
qoickly taking her in his strong arms he carried her down the 
steps, and consigned her to her attendant,'whom he strictly enjoined 
not to allow the Fraulein to ascend the walls again. He then re- 
turned quickly to his post, as he already heard resounding throiEgh 
the night the march of the approaching enemy threatening me 
castle. 

Suddenly the thatched cottages of the villages were blazing up in 
a terrible manner. Amid the light of the fiames the Croats as- 
saulted the castle in close bodies and with wild fury. But the gar- 
rison made a brave resistance, and their rifles created great havoc 
MDAong the eaemiei^ ranks* Axel was everywhere, and though the 



Croats attempted in different places to scale the walls bj the aid of 
ladders, he immediately was at tlie spot, to strike down the fore-^ 
most, and then witli powerful hand to precipitate ladder and all 
into the moat. For an hour the most furious combat had been 
raging when the enemies' trumpets sounded the retreat, and the in- 
furiated captain who led the rear cried out with a savage laugh, 
" At sunrise we shall return with heavy cannon, and show you who 
ive are " 

The morning dawned after a sleepless night, and found the two 
^Id gentlemen sitting sorrowfully in Talander's closet, which was 
bomb-pit>of The lamp was nearly out, and thej started up terrified 
on hearing the trumpet sound outride the castie walls. After a 
short rime Axel, who Imd been wounded in the cheefe, entered, an- 
nouncing Baron Grotta, lieutenant-eolonel in the imperial army, 
saying, *' My lords, the colonel awaits you in tlie hall: for heaven*s 
sake show no fear^ and let the magister settle the terms of a capi- 
tulation," 

He consented and left the room. On arriving in the hall a fine- 
looking officer met him, whose countenance might be called beau- 
tiful, had there not been an expression of defiance and haughtiness 
about the eyes and mouth which detracted from the impressioii first 
produced. After the usual civilities had been exchanged, the 
sti-anger informed him that a division of the imperial army was to 
pass through the village on that day, and that their general had 
teamed with astonishment the audacity with which the castle had 
opposed their light troops; that he was inclined, however, to par- 
don this, knowing the rapacity and outrages of the Croats, who 
made no distinction between fnend and foe; but that now he ex- 
pected the castle to be surrendered to him immediately. 

" On what conditions," asked the astonished baron. 

*' Methinks you ought to be glad if an imperial general," said he 
in a sarcastic tone,** after what has happened, once more Hndlj^ invites 
you to trust blindly to his generosity. At all events it is more 
advisable for you to open your gates than to let our cannons burst 
them open." 

At this moment the beautiful Tugendreich entered the hall, fol- 
lowed by a servant with flasks and goblets. Love, with its joys and 
sorrows had diffused a supernatural charm over her noble coun- 
tenance, which did not feil to produce so magical an effect upon the 
warrior, that he at once in a gentler tone added to his menaces the 
question, ** Is this your daughter?" The baron then introduced 
her, and the stranger took the brimming goblet she presented to 
him, and in a pohte manner asked on what conditions the castle 
would capitulate. The baron pleading indisposition in consequence 
of the mghtly assault promised to send his chaplaia to negociate, 
and left the hall delighted to be released from this purgatory. The 
experienced hero now addressed himself courteously to the Frau- 
lein, and after condoling with her on account of the terrors of the 
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past niglity and expressing his satisfaction at being able to con- 
tribute something to alleviate their present situation, was beginning 
to get as sentimental as it became a soldier in the thirty years' war, 
when old Talander entered bowing, followed by Axel, who, im- 
armed, and in a respectful manner, brought in wnting materials. 

'* In the name of my noble master I am to have the honour of 
treating with you, gallant sir," said he in a submissive tone; " we 
have only a few just conditions to propose, which I beg your gra- 
dous permission to state." 

" Granted," said the colonel, casting an expressive look at the 
Fraulein, which told her it was only on her account that he granted 
any conditions whatever. The magister began to read the following 
propositions : *^ Unconditional amnesty for the past night ; liberty 
for religioi) and her servants until the fate of this country is decided; 
exemption from all contributions under whatever name or pretext 
they may be demanded." 

*' Grreat demands/' interrupted the colonel. 

" In return. Baron Von Starschedel grants to the troops of his im- 
p^al majesty the right of garrison in his castle," continued Talander. 
** But only to the regiment of Tiefenbach," interrupted Axel, 
hastily. " It is best disciplined, and the promise which your general 
has ffiven us in writing is a security of the capitulation being kept." 
with angry astonishment the stranger looked at the insolent groom. 
Tugendrcich .and Talander showed consternation. The magister 
broke the silence by saying, " Tlie hasty interruption of this younff 
man reminds me of two important points which my old head had 
forgotten ; I therefore hasten to supply them." 

While the magister was writing, Tugendreich observed, in a 
gentle tone, as she suddenly became conscious of the influence of her 
sex, " So gallant a man as the colonel will certainly do his utmost 
to concede such reasonable conditions." 

*' What would I not do, for a kind look from those eyes ?" said 
he tenderly, and he took from Talander's hands the points he had 
written down, made a military bow to the Fraulein, cast a look of 
contempt on Axel as he departed, and was soon seen to gallop through 
the gate. 

A quarter of an hour had scarcely elapsed, when the chains of the 
drawbridge and the creaking of the gate were heard again, and the 
colonel gallopped into the court-yard, waving the signed capitulation 
on high as a banner of peace. W ith great respect and delight, the 
baron went to meet him at the castle entrance, and the welcome offi- 
cer dismounted with graceful ease from his charger, giving the bridle 
with a haughty contempt into Axel's hands, evidently to make him 
conscious of the respect which was due to him, and which he had be- 
fore forgotten. 

One of his feUow grooms, seeing the anger which flashed from the 
eyes of Axel at this pointed humiliation, took the horse from him 
and led him about. Th^ colonel did not fail observing this, and to 
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complete the mcrtificatioB of the indolent servant^ lie set his foot on 
the etepa of the entrance, and called to Axel, " Groom, mj right spur 
galls me, loosen it " 

** I ■will let jour groom know that you want him," said Axd 
Laugh tily, " if yon wUl have the condescension to tell me where 1 can 
find him." 

The coloners fece reddened with indignation, and addressing the 
baron, biting and grinding hi a teeth, he requested him to remind hia 
groom of his duty, as his mnt demanded he should insist upon 
it. The baron satisfied hi^ demands in a ludicrous manner, not 
knowing in his heart, of whom he was most afr^d. Axel shook hig 
head in silemoe. " Prayi good Axel,*' whispered the haron entreat* 
ingly, *^ when you have often lastened my spurs, will you refuse it to 
a person of such distinction " 

'' I honour and love you as a father " ^d Axel, '* and consider 
it no disgrace to serve you; I would willingly perfonn the most me*- 
nial services for you, but cannot suffer indignity from the haughti- 
ness of a stranger." 

** I am curious to see,'* said the stranger s^.'somfully, *' whether th« 
master or the servant will get the best of this singular dispute." 
And, irritated by this observation, and working himself up into a 
pa^on in order to gain his point, the baron cried, ** Either you 
loosen the spurs, or you quit my service immediately," 

** I go, gracious master/* said Ajcel most respectfully. " I know 
jou are safe for some time to come, and I carry with me the delight- 
ftd satisfaction of having so far contributed to your safety. Remem- 
ber sometimes, kindly, your faithfiil servant;" and, shaking heartily 
the hand which the baron offered him, he went to the stable to pact 
up his knapsack. 

Absorbed in secret dreams, Tugendreich stood in a grotto in the 
garden, and did* not even hear the dnmis of a company of Tiefen- 
bach's regiment which was entering the castle, when suddenly Axel 
stood before her with the knapsack on his back. " Your fatner has 
dismissed me from his service, ' he said, vrith emotion, " but I shall 
never quit yours, sweet Fraulein. You shall soon hear of me." 
With tears m his eyes, he offered a forget-me-not, which she could 
not refuse accepting firom the hand that still showed the scar from 
the descent into the shaft. *^ But,^' continued he, recollecting him- 
self, ** this keepsake will soon be destroyed, therefore take another 
of a solid material firom my own native country.'* And, takui^ out 
a Swedish copper dollar, he broke it with gigantic stren^h, offered 
one-half to the Fraidein, and said, ** He who shall brmg you the 
other half will come firom me." Before Tugendreich was aware 
bow she had got the burning kiss which glowed upon her lips he had 
vanished, and Talander stood before her like a personified lecture. 
He was on the point of delivering it, when the baron, who was 
somewhat wearied by the first impetuous demands of his new guest, 
approached in a gloomy mood, and aaked, astonished and peevishly, 
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<* Wliat was the meaning of the flower which the Ffaulein was still 
affectionatelj contemplating T 

" I was just diluting with the good magister about it," replied 
she, with genuine female composure, whilst she wiped away her last 
tears. " Being my instructor in botany, he thinks he can make me 
believe anything. Only think, he maintains that this is the Myo- 
sotis paltistris, or mouse-ear, and it is evidently the Veronica cha- 
maedrys^ or germander, which moreover rhymes with Talander. Am 
I not right, dear father ?" So saying, she bounded away out of the 
garden, to cast, if possible, one more look from the tower after her 
departing favourite, whilst Talander raised his hands in utter asto- 
xu^iment at the consimimate ingenuity which his timid pupil so 
readily displayed. 

The calamities of war which the large armies marching to and fix) 
brought upon the country did not press with particular weight upon 
Ae inhabitants of the castle. For this thejr were indebted to the co- 
lonel who was quartered within it with his company. But it soon 
became evident that his services were not altogether disinterested, for 
be daily made nearer and more evident advances towards the beau- 
tiful daughter of the house, and ventured many a time to storm her 
beart with tender, chivahous courtesy. His noble demeanour and 
manly beauty, in addition to his high rank as a soldier, his birth 
and his fortune, powerfully supported his suit. But an invincible 
antagonist was in Tugendreich's heart ; the image of poor Axel and 
the half-copper dollar were to her a more precious treasure than the 
rich necklace which Baron Grotta ordered from Dresden, and which 
Ae was forced to accept by the command of her father. A dim fore- 
boding seemed to tell the proud colonel what rival he had to contend 
with, and the recollection of the handsome insolent groom and the scene 
with the spur be^an to assume the shape of a suspicion which produced 
ill humour. This was expressed in many contemptuous observations 
oonceming low-bom persons, and his scorn at their desire to force 
their way mto the upper classes daily wearied the patience of old Ta- 
lander, who entertained very high notions of his own worth as a man. 
When it happened upon one occasion that the colonel in his presence 
boasted rather too complacently to the Fniulein of his hereditary j^ri- 
vileges, the old man commenced reading a passage from a poem which 
an dd colle^an had sent him from Halle, running thus :* 

'' Ye who prefer your dross to silyer pure and fine, 
And think yonr glass as good as diamonds from the mine; 
I mean yon, who in lists of ancestors take pride. 
And seem so many noughts set other noughts heside; 
Who worship that rain idol— old nohiliti6, 
Ye truly are hesotted— I pray ye, pardon me.** 

* From a long poon, printed at Leipzig in the serenteenth oentuxyy and caQed 
^ The learned nohility." (D» gdehrte AdeL) 
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The colonel looked with eyes of wonder, wMcli, m spite of the 
captatio benevoientifs in the concluding !me, expmssed no forgiveness, 
at the daring magister who, however, was not silent, but continued 
reading. 

" The Hugs joxiT sirefl have left, of wliat avail nre they? 

Aud what avails the plume that decks your arms so gay? 
^^ Tiie lielci and shield bequeathed by men wiio liv*d of yore, 

^^^ The burnished arm^ ye keep a thouaatid jeorfi in store, 

^^^ Arc vanities; A.nd bo tliat's wise will say, indited. 

When real worth appeara they maet perforce recede.** 

At this the colonel left the room in a blustering manner as if he 
anticipated the sixteen hnes of the poem which were yet to come, 
and with which Talander intended to treat hira. The door closed 
after him with a great noise, and a procure of the Fraulein*s hand 
thanked the grey knight who had so victoriously beaten that power- 
ful enemy of her secret wishes out of the field. 

But this satisfaction was not of long duration. The colonel, 
despairing of obtaining the hand of his chosen one, in the modem 
way, that is to say, by his own powers of persuasion, chose the an- 
cient plan, and caDed to his aid paternal authority. Poor Starschedel 
had to maintain a difficult position between the importunity of the 
noble suitor, the tears of his daughter, and the w^^y of Talander 
who, with the eloquence of a confessor, imposed the denial as a mat- 
ter of conscience upon his protestant master. But here, as every 
whei-e else, power and rank at last conquered. The eolonePs corps 
received orders to join Tilly's, who expected to fight a pitched bat- 
tle, and he, therefore, vehemently urged a quick decision. The 
baron, who could not resist, announced to his pale daughter the fol- 
lowing morning as the day on which she was to be betrothed, adding 
with the utmost energy that this was his unalterable will. He then 
left her quickly, fearing his resolution might be changed by her im- 
ploring looks. The poor girl retired into the garden unconscious 
of what she was doing, and standing before the rose-tree which had 
witnessed the first kiss of Axel, looked sorrowfully to the grotto of 
his last farewell. Suddenly a capuchin friar, with a white beard, 
stood before her silently presenting half a copper dollar. " For 
heaven's sake tell me whether you come from Axel?" cried the 
lovely maiden trembling, while her pale cheeks were sufiused with 
blushes. 

'* I come from him," replied a strong unknown voice. *' He 
now serves as dragoon in the Swedish army, which is about to en- 
gage in a pitched battle. Before this takes plaee he wishes once 
more to see you, and bid you farewell. But at present he does not 
venture here, and therefore entreats you to meet him this night on 
the Mordmiihle in the scharfen Thale. You may bring the old ma- 
gister with you, and safe conduct is provided for you thither and 
back. Axel will wait there for you until one o'cIock, at which time 
his duty will oblige him to leave. Will you come?" 
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** I will come," whispered the Fraulein, after a short struggle. 

The capuchin now hastened with long unfriar-like strides towards 
the high garden wall, climbed it nimbly Uke a cat and disappeared. 
At this moment Talander entered the garden to speak a few words 
of consolation to his pupil concerning the terrible morrow. But 
his words of unction died on his eloquent tongue, when the Fraulein 
made him the singular proposal to accompany her that night on a 
promenade to the Mordmiihle. He refused, she entreated, he re- 
monstrated, she coaxed him, he was inexorable, she wept, and he, 
incapable of resisting tears from such eyes said, at length * concedoJ 

Whoever knew the Mordmiihle could not but think the demand of 
Axel hazardous. It lay in a narrow valley formed by steep rocks, 
and lofty black pines, through which rushed the dark fierce torrent, 
and its last proprietor, whose soul was burthened with the commis- 
sion of many murders, had fallen by the hand of his own son. The 
shepherds only dared during the day to let their herds graze in the 
rich pasture of the meadow surroimding the mill. As soon as even- 
ing twihght approached every living thing fled the awful precincts, 
within which, according to populai- tradition, only the spirits of the 
murdered held their fearful haunts. Tugendreich was not quite free 
£rom the superstition of the times, but strong love, which conquers 
eveiy obstacle, overcame her fear, and when the last glow of evening 
in the west reddened the sky, she had contrived to get rid of her 
&ther and the importunate suitor, and commenced her heroic journey 
with the grumbUng magister. As they came to the last heap of the 
ruins of the desolated village he drew her attention to four tall figures 
in dark clothes, who started up suddenly with a clattering noise, as if 
at the word of command, from behind the wall of a cottage that was 
burnt down, and -accompanied them step by step, surrounding them 
on all sides. Tugendreich recollecting the promised escort walked on 
fearlessly. But as they entered the valley, the moon rising from be- 
hind the lofty firs, and the church cloct in a neighbouring village 
striking twelve, she felt some alarm, and now fancied she heard but 
loo distinctly the wheels of the long deserted mill in full motion, 
which at this time, and under these circumstances, could not be caused 
by any one but evil spirits. Her companion silently shared her fears 
and thoughts, being moreover already so terrified by the figures who 
accompanied them m cloaks, that the drops stood on his face. At 
length he broke the awful silence, saying: 

" Child, I have complied with your wish, I have put my life in 
jeopardy and come this accursed walk. Now tell me, daughter, 
what do you wish to do in the most ill-famed corner of thi^ 
country?** 

" To bid &rewell to Axel," said the Fraulein, " he has appointed 
to meet me here." 

" To Axel. I wish I had known that," muttered the magister, add- 
ing in an admonishing tone, *' Have you perhaps been deceived by a 
hellish phantom? There are instances in wliich the evil one, with 



divine permission, avails himself of an excessive ibrbidden loTe in 
order subtilcly to destroy a soul The place and time of your ap- 
pointment are not in accordance witli my notions of propriety. Sup- 
posing your singular admirer were dead, and that his departed spirit 
had sent ^ou tins summons, and was waiting for you in the Mord- 
inuhle with his outstretched hony arms, to draw you into the dark 
mibterraueau bridal chamber?" 

At this instant the speaker was interrupted by a loud and long- 
continued blast of a bugle, which was answered from the mill, the 
wheels of which were really revolving with a terrible boisOi and 
emitted a thousand silvery sparks which were reflected by the moon- 
light : a tall man came out trom the mill The foremost of the four 
attendants approached him with respect, and a moment after Tugen- 
dreich was in the ai-ms of Axel, rechning her burning cheeks against 
his beating heart. 

" Come into the mill, beloved girl," he whispered imploringly, 
*' we are not quite safe here from discovery. You, reverend &ir, wdl 
b^r us company, I thank you for havmg conducted the Fraulein 
Hther," 

The magister followed the two lovers, shaking Hs bead in doubts 
at the suspicious dwelling. 

" Let every thing proceed as I have already ordered/' said Axel, 
in a tone of command, to the tall figures who had posted themselves 
outside the door like statues, ** and do not stop the wheels of the 
mill until the Fraulein is again safe." 

He now conducted his beloved into the only habitable room of 
the mill, which being well lighted with lanterns, looked toleraUy 
cheerful, while a camp table, set out with flasks and cake, invited 
the weary and hungry magister, who sat down a camp-stool near 
to it. Axel affectionately took the Fraulein to the window; and 
whilst they were conversinff confidentially, the magister, who was 
enjojdng the repast, made his reflections on the decent preparations 
which Axel had made for the rendezvous, and which were not in 
unison with the plain jacket of a Swedish dragoon that he wore. 
But his ideas became more and more confused; soon he had hardly 
a dear conception of what passed through his mind; and when, at 
length, the effect of the long walk, his age, the night, and the gene- 
rous wine closed his eyeUds, the creatures of his imagination assumed 
the shape of substantial and significant dreams, from which the old 
seer had already received many prophetic warnings. The village 
clock now struck one, and Axel gently disengaged himself from Tur 
gendreich, in whose tears the rays of the setting moon were shining. 
** I must go, dearest," said he. *' Only this one bUssful hour could 
I withdraw myself from my duty. I would ask you to accompany 
me; but my journey will not be without danger, to which 1 wffl 
not expose you, and your father's house will still be your fittest 
residence. To escape the hated betrothal to-morrow, you must 
&ign illness. Every thing may be gained by time, in the unhappy 
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period in wliich we live. I£ God preserves my life, jou shall soon 
near good tidings of me; and if I die, let the thought that I fell in 
his holy cause be your consolation." Dissolved in tears, she clung to 
his neck, and thus they quitted the mill, on the outside of which 
a powerM roan-colour horse was pawing the ^oimd. *' Farewell, 
and pray for me," cried Axel, with a trembung voice, and he cut 
oBl with his sword one of her golden locks &om her head as a 
remembrance, clasped her once more in his arms, leaped on to his 
charger, and galloped out of the valley. 

Tu^endreidb returned to the room in which Talander still sat 
dreammg, his venerable wrinkled countenance being gloomily illu- 
mined by the lights which burned low in their sockets. His sleep 
became more and more troubled, his breathing heavy, and his halt- 
open eyes stared as if glancing into a gloomy futurity. He now 
commenced talking in his dr^ms. " Courage, my coimtrymen," 
he muttered, " though the number of the enemy threaten to crui^ 
you ; you fight for God's word, and liberty of conscience. Behold on 
your banners the white messenger of heaven, spreading his shining 
wings; behold he hovers over your ranks; he announces victory. 
Now ihe cannon is thundering. Ah ! blood, much blood I What I 
my Saxons, fleeing? Yet no, their whole force is still standing 
firm, a poud bulwark, bidding defiance to the waving masses of the 
enemy. Brave Swedes, fight fiercely, and the aged monster* slowly 
yields, grinding his teeth. IJ[eavily the arm of requital Ues on him; 
the bleeding infant menaces him &om amid the ruins of Magdeburg. 
He yields, he flies, the day is won — triumph, triumph, the good cause 
prevails." At these words the dreamer started up from his slumber, 
and recovered slowly, while the pale Fraulein contemplated him, 
trembling. 

^^ This was a heavy sleep, child," said he, as he fetched a deep 
heath. ^^ It is fortunate that I awoke; it was too much for this old 
body of mine. I may say that I know much, but the dark realm 
of spirits makes one pay dear for the knowledge acquired there." 

"what have you learnt by this firightM dream," asked Tugend- 
idch, with anxious curiosity. 

" Nothing of that now, Fraulein," said the old man, ^vely* 
"But tell me what has become of Herr Axel," he asked, looking 
oaotiooshr around. " I saw him also in my dream, but not in the 
JM^et of a dragoon." 

" Ah r' said she, sobbing, " he has just gone. He could no longer 
delay, for a great battle is impending." 

"Indeed it is, but be of good cheer, the bold Swede wiU sur^ve 
it You will yet — " here the magister broke off*, vexed with him- 
self, as though he had already said too much, and prepared for de- 
parture. 

" But to-morrow, dear magister?' dghed she. 

* BefeRing to General IHtj". 
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' *'The morrow has already become to-day" said Talander^ in a 

comforting tone, and your hostile constellation has lost its influence. 
Go boldly back to the castle with me. My awful Tision has shown 
jne many things, and you will find great changes. From poor Baroa 
Grotta YOU have nothing more to fear in this life. But conie, that 
the daylight may not surprise us. My dream was a long oneJ' He 
BOW led ner out of the null where the four attendants were in readi- 
ixesa- Under their escort they arrived in safety at the castle, at the 
gates of which, to their astonishment^ they missed the sentinel of 
Tienfenbach's corps, and were surprised to see the baronial ball 
brightly lighted up. 

"God be praised that you hEve come, you have been absent a 
long time," said her maid, who was waiting for her, " Two hours 
ago a ha^ty order arrived for the soldiers to start immediately, and 
the colonel will abo depart at break of day. Your betrothal was to 
take place this very night, but as neither you nor the magister were 
to be found, the baron began to suspect and your father showed 
great displeasure. Suddenly some horsemen galloped into the courts 
yard* They were Saxons, and proved to be Colonel Von Stars- 
chedel and liis son, the major, with six carbineers. Now the tables 
were turned. The baron had to congratulate himself that these gen- 
tlemen ^ respecting tlie right of hospitality, did not take him pri-* 
eoner^ for his men were gone and your lather was too much amid 
of these relations to say any more on the subject of your bethrothal. 
Now they are all sitting together and hardly know what to say to 
each other. Only come and see. The handsome major has already 
asked for his lovely cousin twice." The Fraulein now went with a 
light heart into the hall, where she found them sitting at their wine, 
the colonel and the Saxons quickly rose on her entrance, and the 
major hastened towards her, not a little astonished to see that the 
cheerfulness that was formerly expressed in her countenance had fled, 
and that she endeavoured to avoid his embrace. But this did not 
deter him from offering his usual courtesies to his lovely cousin^ 
whilst Colonel Starschedel, in a deep voice, told her attentive father 
of the perfect union between the elector and the king of Sweden^ 
and the generous refusal of any security which the Saxons had 
offered. 

The imperial colonel could no longer listen in quiet to their con* 
versation. He rose and took his leave of the company with a few 
cold expressions of politeness. No one attempted to detain him, and 
the last angry look with which he turned from the Fraulein fell upon 
Talander, who was just entering, and who gave a singular loot of 
<5ompassion at the departing colonel. He then posted himself behind 
the chair of the Fraulein, who felt uneasy at the attentions of her 
cousin, whom she nevertheless loved as a brother. With deep met 
lancholy the seer's eyes rested now upon the venerable countenance 
X)£ the colonel, and now upon the youthful manly figure of his sou. 
At this moment there resounded in the court-yard the tramp of a 
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horse, and the maeiBter said : ^' There goes the imperial colonel. 
We shall never see him again, like many another who is in the prime 
of life." 

" What are you thinking of ?" asked the baron, suddenly inter* 
rupting him, as the expression of his old inmate^s countenance told, 
him that his words were prophetic. A general and mysterious awe 
^ized the conmany, their conversation, which before had been so ani- 
mated, stopped, and the chirping of a lark which hailed the morning 
dawn, gave them a welcome pretext for retiring, as the Saxons had to 
join the army of their elector on that day. The Carbineers were already 
mounted in the court-yard, the colonel took a parting cup with the 
baron, and the grief at parting inspired the major in the very door- 
way to try to extort from Tugendreich a confession of her inclmation 
and a j^romise of her hand. Sut Talander stepped between them and 
said with paternal warning, ** Young hero, you are riding forth to» 
wards on a great day. This is not an hour to form a worldly al* 
liance. As a Christian you ought first to think of your end. You 
are perhaps nearer to it than you think. Is the Fraulein, if you fall, 
to weep as a widow for you ? This would be mere selfishness and not 
love. Do not stretch out your hand so hastily after the mjrtle crown ; 
ita green wiU turn to blood and silver ; an angel wiU perhaps soon 
entwine from it a martjr's crown for you." Much struck, the major 
looked upon the seer, whose face beamed with a supernatural light, 
then offered him silently his hand, pressed a brotherly kiss on Tu* 
gendreich's forehead, and soon the old castle stood mourning in silence, 
all the guests having quitted it. 



The baron sat silently and gloomily before the blazing fire, and 
Tugendreich was reading to him from Luther's Bible. 
; He had experienced much to depress his spirits. The neighbourhood 
Twras indeed now free from troops, but all his stores were either con- 
sumed by the war or destroyed, his tenants expected support firom 
him, and in Madgeburg, where his capital was mvested, ne had lost 
fifty thousand thalers. Frightful reports were moreover circulated 
about a battle in which the Saxons had been defeated. In this state 
of anguish he had had recourse to the word of God, and his daughter 
was reading to him in a mild and harmonious voice this passage from 
Sirach : 

. " Who is ever daunted that abideth in the fear of God, or who that 
hath called him, is despised of him." 

• The old baron shakmg his head looked up to heaven, and Tugen- 
dreich read on : 

" For the Lord is gracious and merciful, forgiving sins and helping 
in the time of need." 

f "Indeed the Lord helpeth in trouble,*' cried Talander, who 
rushed into the room with youthful impetuosity, holding an open 



letter in has hand. ** The Swedes and Saxons hare fought with the 
formidable Tilly near Leipsic, and have defeated him, and the word 
of God is again free in our dear Saxony. Here is the confirmation 
of it which an old friend has sent me from Halle*'' He read with a 
joyful tremhling voice^ ^' On the 7 th September aimicmTejttis, there 
stood on the great plain of Leipsic more than 75,000 men opposed to 
^ch other as enemies, and it was to be looked upon as a happy omenj 
that shortly before the engagement a snow white dove perched upon 
a SaxoD standard and afterward hovered over the whole line of battle 
of the protGstants. At noon the cannonading commencefl, the Swedes 
attacked and were at first victorious, but now Tilly tlirew himself 
with all his forces upon the Saxons, drove them back, and directed 
the guns taken from them against the Swedes, Some Saxon regi- 
ments, however J held out bravely until the Swedes came to their 
aeaistance, Tlien old Tilly was compelled at length to retreat, and 
had nearly been struck de^d in his flight with the butt end of a 
pistol by a captain of the Rhinegrave regiment. He arrived here in 
a sad phght, and upon the ^de of the imperial army 7600 have been 
♦left dead on the field of battle. The body of tbe allied army con- 
sisted in twenty-SLX pieces of artillery, one hundred colours and 
standards, and many articles of value, Thb glorious victory waa 
followed by the capture of Lcipsicj and was purchased dearly by 
lx)th armies. On the side of the imperialists the Duke of Holstein 
died of his wounds as a prisoner, and there were killed besides the 
Generals Schonbur^ and Erwitte, the Colonels Flankhart and 
Baumgartner and Lieutenant Colonel Grotta." 

The Baron Starschedel clasped his hands with a pious ejaculation, 
and Tugendreich honoured the memory of the fallen enemy and 
fiiend with a tear. *' The Saxons/* continued Talander, to read with 
great emotion, " lost General Bindhof, Colonel Loser and two Star- 
schedels." " Merciftil God, our cousins !" sobbed the Fraulein, and the 
old baron rose trembling from his chair, took a pen, beckoned to his 
daughter to follow him with the ink, and strode to the baronial hall, 
where he marked the appropriate crosses on the escutcheons of tl^ 
beloved relatives in the pedigree, whilst some tears involuntarily 
rolled from his eyes to^ the ground. Tugendreich broke off some 
twigs from a laurel-tree standing near me window to adorn the 
pictures of the fallen heroes with deserved wreaths, and the ma* 
gister, who had followed them with the letter in his hand, continued 
to read with mingled feelings of joy and sorrow, ** Colonel Starschedel 
fell at the head of his carbineers while resisting an assault of Tilly. 
On this occasion the Saxon standard, on which the white dove had 
perched before the engagement, fell into the enemy'^s hands. To 
leave this symbol of victory in their hands appeared fatal to Major 
Starschedel, and a young oflScer of an ancient mmily in the Swedish 
staff; they therefore took an oath to rescue it m)m the enemy's 
kands. Whilst the Saxon died the death of a hero, the Swede 
moceeded. , The name of the latter was Count Giildenlowe, and he 
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was on the field of battle promoted by the king to the rank of colonel 
for his extraordinary bravery, and for having led the regiment of 
Courville, after its colonel was made prisoner, three times against 
the enemy; also receiving permission to add the above standard 
with the white dove to his coat of arms." *' What was that?" cried 
the baron, running to the window to listen. 

" That is military music, and if I am not mistaken Swedish/* 
said Talander. 

" The Swedes are entering the village," shouted the servants, and 
Tugendreich flew to the turret with a palpitating heart to view the 
passing heroes. The march came nearer and nearer, and behind the 
trumpeters of a regiment of dragoons rode its colonel, a young noble 
hero, in splendid armour, while his standard-bearer, whose uniform 
was adorned by the golden lion on blue ground, carried before him 
the rescued Saxon standard, which now received the laurel crown as 
it dropped down from Tugendreich's hands. 

** TnBt must be Colonel Giildenlowe," cried Talander, who came 
panting behind the baron to the turret. 

** Heavens I it is Axel," cried the Fraulein, as the colonel looked 
up, and she fell senseless into her tutor's arms. When she recovered 
she found herself in Axel's arms, and on looking up her eye met his 
penetrating glance. 

" Well have you stood this trial, lovely ffirl," cried Axel in rap- 
tures. " I had vowed to wed only that girl who could love in me 
the man and not the count, whose love should be more powerful 
than any other consideration of her tender sex. You have stood 
jour trial, and mine now begins, to show through my life that I am 
worthy of such a heart." 

The beautiful Fraulein sank blushing on her lover's breast. With 
tears of joy in his eyes the old baron embraced his faithful Talander, 
md the trumpeters below sounded a dow and solemn ^^ Now Grod 
be praised." 

C. A. F. 



THE SANDMAN. 



BY E* T, W. HOPFMANK. 



Nathaniel to IjOTa4me. 



^P Certmnly you must aU l:>e unea^ tbat I hare not written for 
' so long — so very long. Mj mother, I am gure, is angry, and Clara 
■will believe that I am passing my time in dissipation, entirely for- 
getful of the ikir angel- image that is so deeply irnprinted in my 
heart and mind, Such^ however, is not the case. Daily and hourly 
I think of you all, aud in my sweet dreams the kindly form of my 
lov^ely Clara passes before me, and smiles upon me with her bright 
eyes as she was wont when I appeared among you, Alas, how could 
I write to you in the distracted mood which has hitherto disturbed 
my every thought ! Something horrible has crossed my path of life. 
Dark forebodings of a cruel, threatening, fate spread themselves over 
me like dark clouds, which no friendly sunbeam can penetrate. 
Now will I tell you what has befallen mc. I must do so, that I 
plainly see — ^but if I only think of it, it will laugh out of me like 
jnad. Ah, my dear Lothaire, how shall I begin it? How shall I 
make you in any way sensible that that which occurred to me a few 
days ago could really have such a fatal effect on my life? If you 
were here you could see for yourself, but now you will certainly take 
me for a crazy ghost-seer. In a word, the horrible thing which 
happened to me, and the painful impression of which I in vain en* 
deavour to escape, is nothing more than this; that som6 days ago, 
namely on the 30th of October, at twelve o'clock at noon, a baro- 
meter-dealer came into my room and offered me his wares. I bought 
nothing, and threatened to throw him down stairs, upon which he 
took himself off of his own accord. 

You suspect that only relations of the most peculiar kind, and ex- 
erting the greatest influence over my hfe can give any import to this 
occurrence, nay, that the person of that unlucky dealer must have a 
hostile effect upon me. So it is, indeed. I collect myself with all 
my might, that patiently and quietly I may tell you so much of my 
early youth as will bring all plainly and clearly in bright images be- 
fore your active mind. As I am about to begin I fancy that I hear 
you laughing and Clara saying: " Childish stories indeed !" Laugh 
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^t me I beseech you, laugh with all your heart. But, heavens, my 
hair stands on end, and it seems as if I am asking you to laugh at 
ine, in mad despair, as Franz Moor asked Daniel* But to my 
story. 

Excepting at dinner time I and my brothers and sisters saw my 
father very httle during the day. He was, perhaps, busily engaged 
at his ordmary occupation. After supper, which, according to the 
old custom was served up at seven o'clock, we all went with my 
mother into my father's work-room, and seated ourselves at the round 
table. My famer smoked tobacco and drank a large glass of beer. 
Often he told us a number of wonderful stories, and grew so warm 
over them that his pipe continually went out. I had to light it 
again, with burning paper, which I thought great sport. Often, too, 
he would give us picture-books, and sit in his arm-chair silent and 
thoughtful, puflEing out such thick clouds of smoke that we all 
seemed to be swimming in the clouds. On such evenings as these 
my mother was very melancholy, and immediately the clock struck 
nine, she would say: *' Now children, to bed — to bed! The Sand- 
man is cominff, I can see." And certainly on all these occasions I 
heard something with a heavy, slow step go bouncing up the stairs. 
That I thought must be the Sandman. Once that dull noise and 
footstep were particularly fearful, and I asked my mother, while she 
took us away: "Eh, mamma, who is this naughty Sandman, who 
always drives us away from papa? What does he look like?" 
" There is no Sandman, dear child," repUed my mother. " When 
I say the Sandman comes, I only mean that you are sleepy and can- 
not keep your eyes open, — just as if sand had been sprinkled into 
them." This answer of my mother's did not satisfy me— nay, in 
my childish mind the thought soon matured itself that she only de- 
nied the existence of the Sandman to hinder us from being terrified 
at him. Certainly I always heard him coming up the stairs. Full 
of curiosity to hear more of this Sandman, and his particular con- 
nection with children, I at last asked the old woman who tended 
my youngest sister what sort of man he was. " Eh, Natty," said 
she, " do you not know that yet? He is a wicked man, who comes 
to. children when they will not go to bed, and throws a handful of 
sand into their eyes, so that they start out bleeding from their heads. 
These eyes he puts in a bag and carries them to the half-moon to 
feed his own children, who sit in the nest up yonder, and have 
crooked beaks hke owls with which they may pick up the eyes of 
the naughty human children." 

A most frightful image of the cruel Sandman was horribly de- 
picted in my mind, and when in the evening I heard the noise on 
the stairs, I trembled with agony and alarm. My mother could get 
nothing out of me, but the cry of " The Sandman, the Sandman !" 
which was stuttered forth through my tears. I then ran inta the 

* Two characters in Schiller's play of ** Die Rauher." 
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ted-room^ wliere tlie frightful apparition of tlie Saii<3n3»Ti terrified 
joae daring' the whole night. I had already grown old enough to 
perceive that the nurse's tale about the SaBdman aTid the nest of 
children in the half- moon could not be q^uite true, but, never theirs, 
this Sandman remained a fearful spectre, and I was seized with the 
utmost horroij when I himrd him not only come up the stairs, but 
violently force open my father *s room*door and enter. Sometimes 
he staid away for a long period, but oftener his visits were in close 
euceession. ^is lasted for years, and I could not accustom myself 
to the terrible goblin ; the image of the dreadfid Sandman did not 
tecome more laint- His intercourse with my father began more and 
more to ocxiupy my fancy. An unconquerable fear prevented me 
from asking my father about it, but if I — ^I mj^tf could penetrate 
the mystery, and behold the wondrous Sandman — that was the wiah 
■which grew upon me with years. The Sandman had brought me 
into the patli of the marvellous and wonderful, which so readily finds 
a domicile in the mind of a child. Nothing was to me more de- 
Kghtful than to read or hear horrible stories of goblins, witches, pig- 
mies, &c.; but above them all stood the Sandman, whom, in the 
• oddest and most frightful shapes^ I was always drawing with chalk 
or charcoal on the tables, cupboards, and walls. When I was ten 
years old, my mother removed me &om the children's room into a 
iittlo chamber, situated in a corridor near my father's room. StiQ, 
as before, we were obliged speedily to take our departure as soon as, 
on the stroke of nine, the unknown was heard in the house- I could 
hear in my little chamber how he entered my father's room, and 
then it soon appeared to me that a thin vapor of a singular odor dif- 
fused itself about the house. Stronger and stronger with my cu- 
riosity grew my resolution to form in some manner the Sandman's 
acquaintance. Often I sneaked from my room to the corridor, when 
my mother had passed, but never could I discover any thing, for the 
Sandman had always gone in at the door when I reached the place 
where I might have seen him. At last, urged by an irresistible im- 
pulse, I resolved to hide myself in my father's room and await the 
appearance of the Sandman. 

By the silence of my father, and the melancholy of my mother, I 
perceived one evening that the Sandman was conung. 1, therefore, 
feigned great weariness, left the room before nine o'clock, and hid 
myself in a comer close to the door. The house-door creaked, and 
the heavy, slow, groaning step went through the passage and towards 
the stairs. My mother passed me with the rest of the children. 
Softly — ^very softly, I opened the door of my Other's room. He 
sat as usually, stiff and suent, with his back turned to the door. He 
did not perceive me, and I swiilly darted into the room and bdinad 
the curtain, drawn before an open press,' which stood dose to tlie 
door, and in whicb my fitther's dotbes were hanging. The stqM 
sounded near^ and nearer — ^there was a strange coughing and scrap- 
ing and murmuring without. My heart trembled with anxiety and 
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expectation. A sharp step close — very close to tKe door, — a smart 
stioke on the latch, and the door was open with a rattling noise. 
Screwing np my courage with all my might, I cautiously peeped 
out. The Sandman was standing before my father in the middle of 
the room, the light of the candles shone full upon his face. The 
Sandman, the fearful Sandman, was the old advocate Coppelius, 
who had often dined with us. 

But the most hideous form could not have inspired me with 
deeper horror than this very Coppelius. Imagine a large broad- 
fihouldered man, with a head disproportionately big, a face the co- 
lour of yellow ochre, a pair of gray bushy eyebrows, from beneath 
whicb a pair of green cat's eyes sparkled with the most penetrating 
histre, and with a large nose curved over his upper lip. His wry 
mouth was often twisted into a malicious laugh, when a couple of 
dark red spots appeared upon his cheeks, and a strange hissing 
sound was heard uirough his compressed teeth. Coppelius always 
apj^ared in an ashen-gray coat, cut in old-fashioned style, with 
waistcoat and breeches of the same colour, while his stocHngs were 
Uack, and his shoes adorned with buckles set with precious stones. 
The little peruke scarcely reached further than the crown of his 
heady the curls stood high above his large red ears, and a broad 
hair-bag projected stiffly from his neck, so that the silver buckle 
whicb lastened his folded cravat might be plainly seen. The whole 
figure was hideous and repulsive, but most disgusting to us children 
were his coarse brown hairy fists ; indeed, we did not like to eat 
what he had touched with them. This he had remarked, and it 
was his delight, under some pretext or other, to touch a piece of 
cake, or some nice fruit, that our kind mother might privately liave 
put in our plate, in order that we, with tears in our eyes, might, 
nrom disgust and abhorrence, no longer be able to enjoy the treat 
intended for us. He acted in the same manner on holidays, when 
my father gave us a little glass of sweet wine. Then would he 
swiftly draw his fist over it, or perhaps he would even raise the glass 
to his blue lips, and laugh most devilishly, when we could only ex- 
press our indignation by soft sobs. He always called us the little 
oeasts, we daured not utter a soimd when he was present, and we 
heartily cursed the ugly, unkind man, who deliberately marred our 
'" ghtest pleasures. My mother seemed to hate the repulsive Cop- 
lus as much as we md, since as soon as he showed himself her 
eliness, her firee and cheerful mind was changed into a gloomy 
solemnity. My &ther conducted himself towards him, as thougn 
he was a superior being, whose bad manners were to be tolerated, 
and who was to be kept in good humour at any rate. He need 
cnly give the slightest hint, and the favourite dishes were cooked, 
ana me choicest wines sefved. 

When I now saw this Coppelius, the frightfiil and terrific thought 
took possession of my soul, that indeed no one but he could be the 
Sandman. But the Sandman was no longer that bugbear of a 



tourse's tale^ who provided ttc owl's Bcst in tKe talf-moon with 
children's eyes, — no, he was a hideous gpectml monster, who^ 
wherever he appearedj bi-ought with him gncf, waat, and destruc- 
tion — temporal and etemaL 

I was n vetted to the spot as if enchanted. At the risk of being 
discovered, and as I plainly foresaw, of being sevei'cly punigliedj 
I remained with my head peeping through the curtain. My father 
received CoppeUus with solemnity. *^ Now to our work T* cried the 
ktter with a harsh, grating voice, as he flung off his coat. My father 
eilently and gloomily drew off his night-gown, and both attired them- 
selves in long black frocks. Whence tliey took these, I did not see. 
My father opened the door of what I had always thought to be a cup- 
boai-d, but Inow saw that it was no cupboard, but ratner a black hol- 
low, in which there was a Httle hearth. Coppehus entered, and a blue 
ilame began to crackle up on the hearth. All sorte of strange uten- 
sils lay around- Heavens 1 — As my old father now stooped down 
to the fire, he looked quite another man. A frightful convulsive pain 
seemed to have distorted his mild reverend leatures into a hideous 
repulsive diabohcal countenance. He looked hke Coppehus ; the lat- 
ter was brandishing red hot tongs, and with them taking shining masses 
busily out of the thick smoke, which he afterwards iiaramered. It 
seemed to me, as if I saw human faces around without any eyes — but 
with deep holes instead, '* Eyes here, eyes I" said Coppelius in a 
dull roanng voice. Overcome by the wildest terror, I shrieked out, 
and fell from my hiding place upon the iioor. Coppelius seized me, 
and showing his teeth, bleated out, " Ah — ^little wretch, — Htde 
wretch !" — tnen dragging me up, he flimg me on the hearth, where 
the fire began to singe my hair. " Now we have eyes enough— a 
pretty pair of child's eyes/' Thus whispered Coppelius and taking 
out of the flame some red-hot grains with his fists, he was about to 
sprinkle them in my eyes. My father upon this raised his hands in 
supplication, and cried : " Master, master, leave my Nathaniel his 
eyes V Coppelius uttered a yeUing laugh, and said : " Well let the 
lad have his eyes and cry his share in the world, but we will examine 
the mechanism of his hands and feet. And then he seized me so 
forcibly that my joints cracked, and screwed off my hands and feet, 
and then put tnem on again, one here and the other there* " Every 
thing is not right here ! — As good as it was — the old one has under- 
stood it !" So did CoppeUus say, in a hissing, lisping tone, but all 
around me became black and dark, a sudden cramp darted through 
my bones and nerves — and I lost all feeUng. A gentle warm breath 
passed over my face ; I woke as out of a sleep of death. My mother 
had been stooping over me. " Is the Sandman yet there ?'' I stam* 
mered. ** No, no, my dear child, he has gone away long ago, — ^he 
will not hurt you !" — So said my motherj' and she kissed and em* 
braced her recovered darling. 

Why should I weaiy you, my dear Lothaire ! Why should I 
be so mffuse with details, when I have so much more to tell. SuflSce 
it to say, that I had been discovered while watching, and ill-used by 
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Goppelius. Agony and terror had brought on delirium and fever, 
of iraich I ky sick for seveml weeks. "Is the sandman still there?" 
That was my first sensible word and the sign of my amendment — my 
lecovery. 1 can now only tell you, the most frightful moment in my 
juvenile years. Then you will be convinced that it is no fault of 
my eyes, that all to me seems coloxurless, but that a dark fatality has 
actually suspended over my life a gloomy veil of clouds, which I 
shall perhaps only tear away in death. 

Coppelius was no more to be seen ; it was said he had left the 
town. 

About a year might have elapsed, when, according to the old 
custom, we sat at the round table. My father was very cheerftd, 
and told much that was entertaining, about his travels in his youth; 
when, as the clock struck nine, we heard the house-door creak on 
the hinges, and slow steps, heavy as iron, groaned through the pas- 
sage and up the stairs. " That is Coppelius," said my mother, 
turning pale. " Yes ! — ^that is Coppehus !" repeated my father, 
with a faint broken voice. The tears started from my mother's 
eyes. "But father — father!" she cried, "must it be so?" "He 
comes to me for the last time, I promise you," was the answer. 
" Only go now — ^go with the cmldren — ^go— go to bed. Good 
night!" ^ . 

I felt as if I were pressed into cold, heavy stone, — my breath was 
stopped. My mother caught me by the arm as I stood immoveable. 
** Come, come, Nathaniel !" I allowed myself to be led, and entered 
my chamber ! "Be quiet — be quiet — ^go to bed — ^go to sleep !" cried 
my mother after me; but tormented by restlessness, and an inward 
anguish perfectly indescribable, I could not close my eyes. The 
hatefiil, abominable Coppelius stood before me with fiery eyes, and 
laughed at me maliciously. It was in vain that I endeavoured to 
get rid of his image. About midnight there was a frightful noise, 
Eke the firing of a gun. The whole house resounded. There was 
a rattling and a rustling by my door, and the house-door was closed 
with a violent sound. " That is Coppelius !" I cried, and I sprang 
out of bed in terror. There was then a shriek as if of acute incon- 
solable grief. I darted into my father's room ; the door was open, 
a suffocating smoke rolled towards me, and the servant girl cned : 
" Ah, my master, my master !" On the floor of the smoking hearth 
lav my father dead, with his face burned and blackened, and 
hideously distorted, — ^my sisters were shrieking and moaning around 
him, — and my mother had fainted. ^' Coppehus ! — cursed Satan, 
thou hast slain my father !" I cried, and lost my senses. When, 
two days afterwards, my father was laid in his coffin, his features 
were again as mild and gentle as they liad been in his life. My 
soul was comforted by the thought that his compact with the de- 
vilish Coppelius could not have plunged him into eternal perdition. 
The explosion had awakened the neighbours, the occurrence had 
become the common talk, and had reached the ears of the magis- 

L 
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tiucyj wlio wielied to make Coppeliua answerable. He Imdf how- 
ever, vani^ied from tlie spot, without lea^.^t^g a trace* 

^ II' I tell you, my dear friend, that the baromctor-dealer was the 
accursed Coppelius him^lf, you will not blame mc for regarding a 
phenomenon so unpropitious as boding some heavy calamity. He 

I yvBM dreeaed diiferently, but the figure and features of Coppelitis are 
too deeply imprinted in my mind, for an error in this respect to be 
possible. Besides, Coppehug has not even altered his name. Ah I 

r hear he gives himself out as a Piedjnontcse optician, and calk him- 

I self Giuseppe Coppola, 

I am determined to coi)e with him, and to avenge my fatheT'e 

\ death, be the iseiie what it may, 

I Tell my mother nothing of me hideous monster' e appearance* Re- 

I member me to my dear eweet Clara, to whom I will write in a 
calmer mood,-^FarewelL 

It la true that you have not written to me for a long time, but 
nevertheless I beheve that I am still in your mind and thoughts. 
For assuredly you were thinking of me most intently, whai design- 
ing to send youx last letter to my brother Lothaire, you directed 
it to me, instead of him. I joyfully opened the letter, and did 
not perceive my error till I came to the words : " Ah, my dear 
Lotliaire/' Now, by rights I should have read no Ikrtlior, but 
should have handed over the letter to my brother. Although jon 
have often in your childish teasing mood, charged me with having 
such a quiet, womanish, steady disposition, that like the lady, even 
if the house were about to mil in, I should smooth down a Mriong 
fold in the window curtain before I ran away, I can hardly tdl 
you how your letter shocked me. I could scarcely breathe, — ^my 
ejres became dizzy. Ah, my dear Nathaniel, how could such a hor- 
nble event have crossed your life ? To be parted from you, never to 
see you again, — ^the thought darted through my breast like a burn- 
ing dagger. I read and read. Your description of the repulsive 
Coppehus is terrific. For the first time I learned how your good 
old father died a shocking violent death. My brother LodSire, 
to whom I gave up the letter as his property, sought to calm me, 
but in vain. The fatal barometer-maker, Griuseppe Coppola followed 
me at every step, and I am almost ashamed to confess that he dis- 
turbed my healmy and generally peaceful sleep with all sorts of hor- 
rible visions. Yet soon, — even the next day, I was quite changed 
again. Do not be offended, dearest one, if Lothaire tells you, tibat 
in spite of your strange misgiving, that Coppelius will in some noan- 
ner injure you, I am in the same cheerful imembarrassed frame of 
mind as ever. 

I will honestly confess to you that, according to my opinion, all 
the terrible things of which you speak, merely occurred in your own 
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mincl, sad that tlie actual external world had little to do mth them. 
Old Co[^Uu8 may have been lepuMve enough, but his hatred of 
diildien was what really caused the f^horrence of your children to- 
wards him. 

In your childish mind the frightful sandman in the nurse^s tale wa£ 
naturally associated with old Coppelius, who, even if you had not be^ 
Heved m the sandman, would still have been a spectral monster, 
eepecisLllr dang^ous to children. The awful nightly occupation with 
your &ther, was no more than this, that both secretly made alchemi- 
cal experiments, and with these your mother was constantlydisaatis- 
fied^ smce besides a great deal of money being uselessly wasted, your 
&dier'8 mind bdug filled with a fallacious desire after ni^her wisdom 
was alienated from his family — as they say, is always me case with 
such experimenalists. Your father no doubt, by some act of care- 
lessness, occasioned his own death, of which Coppelius was com^- 
pletely guiltless. Would you believe it, that I yesterday asked our 
neighbour, the clever apothecanr, whether such a sudden and fatal ex- 
dosion was possible in such chemical experiments? " Certainly," 
ne replied, and in his way told me at great length and very cir- 
cumstantially how such an event might take place, uttering a nimi- 
ber of strange-soimding names, which I am imable to recollect. 
Now, I know you will bis angry with your Clara; you will say that 
h^ cold disposition is impenetrable to every ray of the mysterious, 
which often embraces man with invisible arms, that she only sees the 
varigated surface of the world, and has the delight of a ally child, at 
some gold-glittering fruit, which contains withm it a deadly poison. 
Ah! mv dear Nathaniel ! Do you not then believe that even 
in free, cneerful, careless minds, here may dwell the suspicion of 
some dread power, which endeavours to destroy us in our own 
selves? Forgive me, if I, a silly girl, presume m any manner to 
indicate, what I really think of such an mtemal struggle; I shall not 
find out the right words after all, and you will laugh at me, not be- 
cause my thoughts are foolish, but because I set about so clumsily to 
express them. 

If there is a dark power, which with such enmity and treachery 
hja a thread within us, by which it holds us fast, and draws ua 
along a path of peril and destruction, which we should not other- 
wise have trod; if, I say, there is such a power, it must form itself 
within us, or from ourselves; indeed, become identical with our- 
selves, for it is only in this condition that we can believe in it, and 
srant it the room which it requires, to accomplish its secret work. 
Now, if we have a mind, wnich is sufficiently firm, sufficiently 
strengthened by cheerful life, always to recogmse this strange hos- 
tile operation as such, and calmly to follow the path which be- 
longs to our inclination and calling, then will the dark power fidl in 
its attempt to gain a power, that shall be a reflection of ourselves. 
Lothaire adds that it is certain, that the dark physical power, if of our 
own accord, we have yielded ourselves up to it, often draws within us 

l2 
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Gome strange form* which the external world has thrown in our way^ 
so that we ourselves Idudle the gpirit, which, as we in our strange de- 

, lusion behcvc, speaks to us in that form. It is the phantom of our 
own selveSj the close relationship with which , and i^ deep operation on 
our mind casts us into hell, or transports us iato heaven. You see, 
dear Nathaniel, that I and my brother Lothaiie hare freely given 
our opinion on the subject of dark powers, which subject, now I find 
I have not been able to write down the chief part without trouble, 

I appears to me somewliat deep. Lothaire's last wor^ I do not quite 

I compreLend. I can only suspect what he means, and yet I feel as if 
it were all very true, I beg of you, get the ugly advocate, Coppelius, 
and the barometer-seller, Giuseppe Coppola, quite out of your head. 
Be convinced that these strange lears have no power over you, and 
that it is only a belief m their hostile influence that can make them 
hostile in reality/ If the great excitement of your mind did not speak 
from every line of your letter, if your situation did not give me the 
deepest pain, I comd joke about the Sandman -Advocate, and the 
barometer-seller, Coppelius, Be cheerful, I have determined to ap- 
pear before you as your guardian-spirlt, and if the ugly Coppeliua 

I takes it in his head to annoy you in your dreams^ to scare him away 
with loud peals of laughter. I am not a bit afraid of him nor of his 
disgusting hands; he shall neither spoil my sweetmeats as an ad- 
vocate, nor my eyes as a sandman. Ever yours, my dear Natlianieh 

Nathaniel to Lothaibe. 

I am very sorry that in consequence of the error occasioned by my 
wandering state of mind, Clara broke open the letter intendea for 
you, and read it. She has written me a very profound philosophical 
epistle, in which she proves, at great length, that Coppefius and Cop- 
pola only exist in my own mina, and are phantoma of myself, which 
will be dissipated directly I recognise them as such. Indeed, one could 
not believe that the mind which often peers out of those bright, 
smiling, childish eyes, like a sweet charming dream, could define with 
such intelligence, in such a professor-like manner. She appeals to 
you — ^you, it seems have been talking about me. I suppose you read 
her logical lectures, that she may learn to divide and sitt every thing 
acutely. Pray leave it off. besides it is quite certain tnat the 
barometer-dejder, Gruiseppe Coppola, is not the advocate Coppelius. 
I attend the lectures of the professor of physics, who has lately ar- 
rived. His name is the same as that of the famous natural philo- 
sopher, Spalanzani, and he is of ItaHan origin. He has known 
Coppola for years, and moreover it is clear from his accent that he 
is really a Piedmontese. Coppelius was a German, but I think no 
honest one. Calmed I am not, and though you and Clara may 
consider me a gloomy visionary, I cannot get nd of the impression, 
which the accursed face of CoppeUus makes upon me. I am glad 
that Coppola has left the town, as Spalanzani says. This professor 
is a strange fellow — a little round man, with high cheek bones, a 
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sharp nose, pouting lips, and little piercing ejes. Yet you will get 
a better notion of nim than by this description, if you look at the 
portrait of Cagliostro, designed by Chodowiecki, in one of the Berlin 
annuals, Spalanzani looks like tnat exactly . I lately went up stairs, 
and perceived that the curtain, which was generally drawn com- 
pletely over a glass door, left a little opening on one side. I know 
not what curiosity impelled me to look through, a tall and very 
slender lady most symmetrically formed, and most splendidly attirea, 
sat in the room by a little table on which she had laid her arms, her 
hands being folded together. She sat opposite to the door, so that 
I could completely see her angelic countenance. She did not appear 
to see me, and indeed there was something fixed about her eyes as if, 
I might almost say, she had no power of sight. It seemed to me 
that she was sleeping with her eyes open. I lelt very uncomfortable, 
and therefore I slunk away into the auditorium, which was close at 
hand. Afterwards I learned that the form I had seen was that of 
Spalanzani'*s daughter Oljmpia, whom he kept confined in a very 
strange and improper manner, so that no one could approach her. 
After all, there may be something the matter with her; she is silly 
perha^, or something of the kind. But why should I write you au 
this? 1 could have conveyed it better and more circumstantially by 
word of mouth. Kjiow that I shall see you in a fortnight. I must 
again behold my dear, sweet, angelic Clara. The ill^numour will 
then be dispersed, wUch, I must confess, has endeavoured to get 
the mastery over me, since that fatal, sensible letter. Therefore I 
do not write to her to-day. A thousand greetings, &c. 



Nothing more strange and chimerical can be imagined than that 
which occurred to my poor friend, the young student Nathaniel, 
and which I, gracious reader, have undertaken to tell you. Have 
you, kind reader, ever known a something that has completely filled 
your heart, thoughts, and senses, so as to exclude every thing else? 
There was in you a fermentation and a boiling, and your blood in- 
flamed to the hottest glow bounded through your veins, and gave a 
liigher colour to your cheeks. Your glance was so strange, as if you 
wished to perceive, in empty space, forms which to no other eyes 
are visible, and your speech flowed away into dark sighs. Then 
your fiiends asked you: "What is it, revered one?" "What is 
the matter, dear one." And now you wished to express the inter- 
nal picture with all its glowing tints, with all its light and shade, 
and laboured hard to find words only to begin. You thought that 
in the very first word you ought to crowd together all the wonderful, 
noble, horrible, comical, frightful, that had happened, so that it 
might strike all the hearers at once like an electric shock. But 
every word, every thing that is in the form of speech, appeared to 
you colourless, col4 8.|^4 dea4« You bunt and hunt, and stutter 



and stammef , and the sober questions of your friends datt like iey 
breezes upon your intcrnxil fire until it h ready to go out; wheresiS 
if, like a bold pftinter, you had first "vntli a few daring strokes 
dmwn an outline of the internal picture, you might with Bmall 
trouble have laid on the colours brighter and bnghter, and the 
living throng of various forms would have carried your friends along 
with ity and they, hke you^ would have men themselves in the pic- 
ture that had proceeded from your mind. Now I mtist confess to 
you, kind reader, that no one has really asked me for the history 
of the young Nathaniel, but you know well enough that I belong 
to the queer race of authors, who, if they have any thing in their 
mind, such as I have just described, feel as if every one who comes 
near them, and indeed perhaps the whole world besides, is asking 
them: "What is it then — tell it, my dear friend F Thus was I 
forcibly compelled to tell you of the momentous life of Nathaniel 
The singulanty and maivcllousness of the story filled my entire soul^ 
but for that very reason and because, mj^ reader, I had to make you 
equally inclined to endiue oddity, which is no small matter, I 
tormented myself to begin the history of Nathaniel in a manner as 
inspiring, original and striking as possible. " Once upon a time," 
the beautiM beginning of every tale, waa too tame, ** In the little 

provincial town of S- lived '^— was somewhat better, as it at least 

prepared for the climax* Or shoidd I dart at once medias in rej, 
with " Go to the devil, cried the estiulent Nathaniel with xage and 
horror in his wild looks, when the barometer-seller, Guiseppe Cop* 
pola?" — I had indeed already written this down, when I fimcied wtA 
in the wild looks of the student Nathaniel, I could detect something 
ludicrous, whereas the story is not comical at all. No form of lan- 
guage suggested itself to my mind, which even in the slightest 
degree seemed to reflect the colouring of the internal pictoie/ I 
resolved that I would not begin it at all. So take, gentie reader, the 
three letters, which friend Cothaire was good enough to give me, sM 
the sketch of the picture which I shall endeavour to colaox more and 
more as I proceed in my narrative. Perhaps, like a good portzab* 
painter, I may succeed in catching many a form in such a manner, 
that you will find it is a likeness without having the original, and 
feel as if you had often seen the person with your own corporeal 
eyes. Perchance, dear reader, you will then believe that nothing 
is stranger and madder than actual life, and that this is all that the 
poet can conceive, as it were in the dull reflection of a dimly polished 
mirror. 

In order that that which it is necessary in the first place to knaw> 
may be made clearer, we must add to these letters the cirGumstaitoey 
that shortly after the death of Nathaniel's father, Clara and Lothaiie, 
the children of a distant relative, who had likewise died, dud left 
them orphans, were taken by NathaniePs mother to her owni homeu 
Clara and Nathaniel formed a strong attachment for each other^ and 
no one in the world having any objection to make, they wete b^ 
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trothed, when Nathaniel left the place to pursue his studies in 

G . He is, according to the date of his last letter, hearing the 

lectures of the celebrated professor of phjrsics, Spalanzani. 

Now I could proceed m my story with confidence, but at this 
moment Clara's image stands so plamlj before me, that I cannot 
look another way, as mdeed was always the case when she gazed at me, 
with one of her lively smiles. Clara coidd not by any means be 
reckoned beautiful; that was the opinion of all who are competent 
judges of beauty, by their calling. Nevertheless, the architecta 

E raised the exact symmetry of her frame, and the painters considered 
er neck, shoulders, and bosom almost too chastefy formed, but then 
they all fell in love with her wondrous Magdalen-hair, and above 
every thing prated about battoniach colouring. One of them, a 
most fantastical fellow, singularly compared Clara's eyes to a lake 
by Ruysdael, in which the pure azure of a cloudless sky, the wood 
and flowery field, the whole cheerful life of the rich landscape are 
reflected. Poets and composers went stiU further. ** What is a 
lake— -what is a mirror!" said they, ** can we look upon the girl 
without wondrous, heavenly songs and tunes flashing towards us 
from her glances, and penetrating our inmost soul, so that all there 
is awakened and stirred. If even then we sing nothing that is reaUy 
sensible, there is not much in us, and that we can feelingly read in 
the delicate smile which plays on Claja's lips, when we presume to 
tinkle something before ner, which is to pass for a song, although it 
is only a confused jumble of tones." So it was. Clara had the 
▼ivid fancj of a cheerful, unembarrassed child, a deep, tender, fe- 
minine disposition, an acute, clever understanding. The misty 
dreams had but a bad chance with her, since, though she did not 
talk, — as indeed taDdng would have been altogether repugnant to 
her tacit nature, her bright glance and her firm ironical smile would 
say to them: ** Good friends, how can you imagine that I shall take 
your fleeting shadowy images for real forms with Hfe and motion?" 
On this account Clara was censured by many as cold, unfeeUng and 
prosaic; while others, who conceived Ufe in its clear depth, greatly 
loved the feeling, acute, childlike girl, but none so much as Natha- 
niel, whose perception in art and science was clear and strong. 
Clara was attached to her lover with all her soul, and when he 
parted from her, the first cloud passed over her life. With what 
transport did she rush into his arms when, as he had promised 
in his last letter to Lothaire, he had actually returned to his native 
town and entered his mother's room. Nathaniers expectations were 
completely fulfilled; for directly he saw Clara he thought neither 
of the Advocate CoppeUus, nor of her " sensible" letter. All gloomy 
forebodings had gone. 

However, Nathaniel was quite right, when he wrote to his friend 
Lothaire that the form of the repulsive barometer-seller, Coppola, had 
had a most hostile effect on his life. All felt, even in the first days, 
that Nathaniel had undergone a thorough change in his whole tem- 



pemment. He sank into a gloomy reverie , and conducted himself in a 
strange raanner, that had never been known in him before* Eveiy 
thingj his whole Hfe, had become to liim a dream and a foreboding, 
and he was always saying that every man, although he might think 
himself free, only ser^^ed for the cruel sport of daxk powers, Tliese 
he said it was vain to resist, and man must patiently resign himself 
to hia fate. He went even so far as to say, that it is fooHsh to 
think that we do any thing in art and science according to our own 
Belf-acting will, for the inspiration which alone enables us to produce 
any thing, does not proceed from within om:selvee, but 13 the effect 
of a liigher principle without. 

To the clear-headed Clara this mysticism was in the highest 
degree repugnant, but conti-adiction appeared to be useless. Only 
when Nathaniel proved that Coppehus was the evil principle, which 
had seized him at the moment when he wa.s hstening behind the 
curtain, and that this repugnant principle would in some horrible 
naanner disturb the happiness of their life, Clara otcw very serious, 
and said: ** Yes, Nathaniel, you are right Coppeiius is an evil, hc^ 
tile principle; he can produce terrible effects, Ukc a diabolical power 
that has come invisibly into Hfe; but only then, when you will not 
banish him from your mind and thoughts. So long as you believe 
in him he really exists, and exerts his influence; only your belief is 
his power " 

Nathaniel, <|uite indignant that Ckra establislied the demon's 
existence only in his own mind, would then come out with all the 
mystical doctrine of devils and fearful powers. But Clara would 
break off peevishly, by introducing some indifferent matter, to the 
no small annoyance of Nathaniel. He thought that such deep secrets 
were closed to cold, unsusceptible minds, without being clearly 
aware that he reckoned Clara among these subordinate natures, and 
therefore he constantly endeavoured to initiate her into the mys- 
teries. In the morning, when Clara was getting breakfast ready, he 
stood by her, and read out of all sorts of mystical books, till she 
cried: " But, dear Nathaniel, suppose I blame you as the evil prin- 
ciple, that has a hostile effect upon my coffee? For if to please 
you, I leave every thing standing still, and look in your eyes, while 
you read, my coffee will run into the fire, and none of you will get 
any breakfast." 

Nathaniel closed the book at once, and hurried indignantly to 
his chamber. Once he had a remarkable forte for gracefiil, lively 
tales, which he wrote down, and to which Clara listened with 
the greatest delight; now, his creations were gloomy, incompre- 
hensible, formless, so that although Clara, out of compassion, did 
not say so, he plainly felt how httle she was interested. Nothing 
was more insupportable to Clara than tediousness; in her looks and 
in her words a mental drowsiness, not to be conquered, was ex- 
pressed. Nathaniers productions were, indeed, very tedious. His 
indignation at Clara's cold, prosaic disposition, constantly increased. 
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and Clara could not overcome her dislike of Nathaniel's dark, 
gloomy, tedious mysticism, so that thejr became more and more 
estranged fix)m each other in mind, without perceiving it. The 
form of the ugly Coppelius, as Nathaniel himself was forced to con- 
fess, grew more dim m his fancy, and it often cost him trouble to 
colour with sufficient liveliness in his pictures, when he appeared 
as a ghastly bugbear of fate. At last it struck him that he would 
make the gloomy foreboding, that Coppelius would destroy his hap- 
pness in love, the subject of a poem. He represented himself and 
Clara as united by true love; but occasionally it seemed as though 
a black hand darted into their life, and tore away some newKr- 
springing joy. At last, while they were standing at the altar, the 
mdeous Coppelius appeared, and touched Clara's lively eyes. They 
flashed into Nathanid's heart, Uke bleeding sparks, scorching and 
burning, when Coppelius caught him, and flung him into a flaming, 
fiery circle, which flew round with the swiftness of the stream, and 
carried him along with it, amid its roaring. The roar is like 
that of the hurricane, when it fiercely lashes the foaming waves, 
which, like black giants with white heads, rise up for the furious 
combat. But through the wild tumult he hears Clara's voice: 
" Can you not, then, see me? Coppelius has deceived you. Those, 
indeed, were not my eyes, which so burned in your breast — they 
were glowing drops of your own heart's blood. I have my eyes 
still-— only look at them!" Nathaniel reflects: ** That is Clara, 
and I am hers for ever!" Then it seems to him as though 
thought forcibly entered the fiery circle, which stands still, while 
the noise dully ceases in the dark abyss. Nathaniel looks into 
Clara's eyes, but it is only death that, with Clara's eyes, kindly 
looks on nim. 

While Nathaniel composed this poem he was very calm and col- 
lected; he polished and improved every line, and having subjected 
himself to die fetters of metre, he did not rest till all was correct and 
melodious. When at last he had finished and read the poem aloud 
to himself, a wild horror seized him, and he cried out: ** Whose 
horrible voice is that?'' Soon, however, the whole appeared to him 
a very successful work, and he felt that it must inflame Clara's cold 
temperament, although he did not clearly consider for what Clara 
was to be excited, nor what purpose it would answer to torment 
her with the frightful images which threatened a horrible destiny, 
destructive to their love. Both of them — ^that is to say Nathaniel 
and Clara — were sitting in their mother's Uttle garden, Clara very 
cheerful, because Nathaniel, during the three days in which he had 
been writing his poem, had not teased her with his dreams and his 
forebodings. Even Nathaniel spoke liveHly and joyfully about plea- 
sant matters, as he used to do formerly, so that Clara said: " tfow 
for the first time I have you again ! Do you not see that we have 
driven away the ugly Coppelius ?" Then it first struck Nathaniel that 
he had in bis pocket the poem, which he had intended to read. He 
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■ at onca drew the sheets out smd began, while Clara, expcctmg 
something tedious as usual, resigned nereelf snd began qmetly to 
knit. But as the dark cloud rose ever blacker and Hacker, she let 

(the stocking fall and looked Ml into his face. He was carried along 
tinccasingly by his poenij an internal fire deeply reddened his cheeks^ 
teaxa flowed irom liia eyes. At last when he had concluded j he groaned 
in a state of utter exhaustion, and catching Clara's hand, sighed forth, 
BS if melted into the most inconsolable grief: " Oh Clara! — Clara !" 
Clara pressed him gently to her bosom, and said softly, but very so- 
lemnly and sincerely : ** Nathaniel, dearest Nathaniel, do throw that 
[ mad, senseloss, insane stuff into the fire V* Upon this Nathaniel 
[sprang up enraged, and thrusting Clara from him, cried: ** Thou 
' aanimate, accursed automaton !'' He ran off; Clara, deeply offended, 
[died bitter tears, and sobbed aloud: '^ Ah, he has never loved me, 
[for he does not understand me/' Lothaire entered the arbour; Clara 
•was obliged to tell him all that had occurred. He loved his sister 
[ynth all nis sold, and every word of her complaint fell like a spark of 
[fire into liis heart, so that the indication which he had lon^ har- 
boured against the visionary Nathaniel, now broke out into the wildest 
rage. He ran to Nathaniel and reproached him lor his senseless con- 
duct towards his beloved sister in hard wordsj wliich the infuriated 
Nathaniel retorted in the same style. The appellation of*' fantastical, 
mad fool,'* was answered by that of" miserable common^place fellow " 
A duel was inevitable* They agreed on the following morning, 
according to the academical custom of the place, to fight with sharp 
rapiers behind the garden. Silently and gloomily they slunk about. 
Clara had overheam the violent dispute, and seeing the fencing- 
master bring the rapiers at dawn, guessed what was to occur. Hav-* 
ing reached the place of combat, Lothaire and Nathaniel had in 
gloomy silence flung off" their coats, and with the fierce desire of fight- 
mg in their flaming eyes, were about to fall upon one another, 
when Clara rushed through the garden door. Sobbing, she cried 
aloud, ** Ye wild cruel men ! Strike me down before you attack 
each other, for how shall I Kve longer in the world if my lover mur- 
ders my brother, or my brother murders my lover.^' Lothaire lowered 
his weapon, and looked in silence on the ground; but in Nathaniers 
heart, amid the most poignant sorrow, revived all the love for the 
beautiful Clara, which he had felt in the best days of his happy 
youth. The weapon fell from his hand, he threw mmself at Cl^a's 
feet. " Can you ever forgive me, my only — my beloved Clara? Can 
you forgive me, my dear brother, Lothaire?" 

Lothaire was touched bj the deep contrition of his firi^ad; all 
three embraced in reconciliation amid a thousand tears^ and vowed 
eternal love and fidelity. 

Nathaniel felt as though d heavy burden, which pressed him to 
the grotmd, had been rolled away, as though by resisting the dark 
power, which held him fast, he had saved his whole bSng, which 
had been threatened with azmihilatian* Three happy days he passed 
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with hk dear firienda, and then went to G-— — ^ where he intended 
to stay a' year, and then to return to his native town for ever. 

All that referred to Coppelius was kept a secret from the mother^ 
for it was well known that she could not think of him without 
terror, as she, as well as Nathaniel, accused him of causing her hus« 
band's death* 



How surprised was Nathaniel, when proceeding to his lodging, he 
flaw that the whole house was burned down, and that only tne h^re 
waQs stood up amid the ashes. However, notwithstanding the fire 
had broken out in the laboratory of the apothecary who lived on the 
ground-floor, and had therefore consumed the house from bottom 
to top, some bold active friends had succeeded in entering Na- 
thaniel's room in the upper story, in time to save the books, manu- 
scripts, and instruments. They carried all safe and sound into an- 
other house, where they took a room, , which Nathaniel entered at 
once. He did not think it at all remarkable that he lodged opposite 
to Professor Spalanzani; neither did it appear singular when he per- 
ceived that his window looked straight into the room where Olym- 
pia often sat alone, so that he could plainly recognise her figure, al- 
though the features of her face were indistinct and confused. At 
last it struck him, that Olympia often remained for hours in this at- 
titude, in which he had once seen her through the glass-door, sitting 
at a little table without any occupation, and that she plainly enough 
looked over at him with an unvarying fflance. He was forced to 
confess that he had never seen a more lovely form, but with Clara in 
his heart, the stiff Olympia was perfectly mdifferent to him. Oc- 
casionally, to be sure, ne gave a transient look over his compendium, 
at the lieautiful statue, but that was all. He was just writing to 
dam, when he heard a light tap at the door; it paused at his words, 
and ibe repulsive face of Coppola peeped in. Nathaniers heart 
trembled within him, but remembermg what Spalanzani had told 
him about the countryman, Coppola, and also the sacred promises 
he had made to Clara with respect to the Sandman Coppelius, he 
felt ashamed of his childish fear, and collecting himself with all his 
might, said as softly and civily as possible: " I do not want a 
barometer, my good friend; pray, go." Upon this, Coppola ad- 
vanced a good way into the room, and said in a hoarse voice, while 
his wide mouth distorted itself into a hideous laugh, and his Httle 
eyes imder their long gray lashes sparkled forth piercingly: *' Eh, 
en — ^no barometer — no barometer? I have besides pretty eyes- 
pretty eyes !" — *' Madman!" cried Nathaniel with horror, " how can 
you nave eyes? — Eyes?" But Coppola had aheady put his baro- 
meter aside, and plimged his hand into his wide coat-poCket, whence 
he drew lunettes and spectacles, which he placed upon the table 
** There — there — spectacles on the nose, those are my eyes — ^pretty 
e^esl" And so saying he drew out more and more spectacles so, 
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IHiat the ^hole tatle began to fflisten and sparMe in tlie most extra- 

oidinary manner, A tliousana eyes glanced, and quivered convul- 

liTety^ and stared at Nathaniel; yet he could not look away from 

ilic table T and Coppola kept &till laying down more and more spec- 

fiflcles, while flaming giancca were mtermingled more and more 

wildly, and shot their blood -red rays into Natiianiel'e breast. Over* 

come with horror, he shrieked out; *' Hold, hold, frightful man!" 

He Eoized fast by the arm Coppola, who was searching his pockete 

to bring out stiil mora spectacles, although the whole table was 

ab'eady covered. Coppola had greatly extricated himself with a 

L^toarse repulsive laugh, and with the words; " Ah, nothiag for you 

" — but here are 'pretty glasses;'* he had collected all the spectacles, 

I put them up, and from the breast-pocket of his coat had drawn 
forth a number of telescopes large and small. As soon as the spec- 
kles were removed Nathaniel felt qiute easy, and thinking of Chtra, 
perceived that the hideous phantom was but the creature of his own 
mind, and that Coppola was an honest optician, and could by no 
means be the accursed double of CoppeHus. Moreover, in all the 
glasses which Coppola now placed on the table, there was nothing 
jcraarkable, or at least nothing so ghost-like as the spectacles, and to 
make matters ri^ht Nathaniel resolved to buy something of Coppola. 
He took up a httle and yctj neatly worked pocket-telescope, and 
looked tlirough the window to try it. Never m his Hfe had he met 
a glass which brought the objects so sharply, plainly, and clearly 
before his eyes. Involuntarily he looked into Spaknzani's room ; 
Olyrapia was sitting as usual before the little table, with her arms 
laid upon it, and her hands folded. For the first time could 
lie see the wondrous beauty in the form of her face; — only the 
eyes seemed to him singularly stiff and dead. Nevertheless, as he 
looked more sharply through the glass, it seemed to him as if moist 
mom-beams were rising in the eyes of Oljrmpia. It was as if the 
power of seeing was kmdled for the first time; the glances flashed 
with constantly increasing liveliness. As if spell-bound, Nathaniel 
reclined against the window, meditating on the charming Olympia. 
A hemming and scraping aroused him as if from a dream. Cop- 
pola was standing behind him: " Tre zecckini — three ducats!" 
Nathaniel, who had quite forgotten the optician, quickly paid him 
what he asked. " Is it not so? A pretty glass — a pretty ^lass ?" 
asked Coppola, in his hoarse, repulsive voice, and with his ma- 
licious smile. *'Yes — ^yes," replied Nathaniel, peevishly; "good 
bye, friend." Coppola left the room, not without casting many 
strange glances at Nathaniel. He heard him laugh loudly on the 
stairs. " Ah," thought Nathaniel, " he is laughiug at me because 
no doubt, I have paid him too much for this little glass." While he 
softly uttered these words, it seemed as if a deep deadly sigh was 
. sounding fearfully through the room, and his breath was stopped by 
inward anguish. He perceived, however, that it was himself that 
had sighed. " Clara,'^ he said to himself, ** is right in taking me for 
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a senseless dreamer, but it is pure madness — ^naV) more than mad- 
ness, that the stupid thought, that I have paid Coppola too much 
for ihe glass, pains me even so strangely. 1 cannot see the cause.*' 
He now sat down to finish his letter to Clara; but a glance through 
the window convinced him that Olympia was still sitting there, and 
he instantly sprang out, as if impelled by an irresistible power, 
sdzed Coppola's glass, and could not tear himself &om the seduc- 
tive view of Oljnmpia, till his friend and brother Sigismund, 
called him to go to Professor Spalanzani's lecture. The curtain 
was drawn close before the fatal room, and he could neither per- 
ceive Ol3rmpia now nor during the two following days, although he 
scarcely ever left the window, and constantly looked through Cop- 
pola's glass. On the third day the windows were completely co- 
vered. Quite in despair, and impelled by a burning wish, he ran 
out of the town-gate. Oljnnpia's form floated before him in the 




complained aloud and in a murmuring tone: "Ah, thou noble, 
sublime star of my love, hast thou only risen upon me, to vanish 
immediately, and leave me in dark hopeless night?" 

When he was retiring to his lodging, he perceived that there was 
a great bustle in Spalanzani's house. The doors were wide open, all 
sorts of utensils were being carried in, the windows of the first floor 
were being taken out, maid servants were going about sweeping and 
dusting with great hair-brooms, and carpenters and upholsterers were 
knocking and hammering within. Nathaniel remained standing in the 
street in a state of perfect wonder, when Sigismund came up to him, 
laughing, and said: *• Now, what do you say to our old Spalanzani?" 
Nathaniel assured him that he could say nothing because he knew 
nothing about the professor, but on the contrary perceived with as- 
tonishment the mad proceedings in a house otherwise so quiet and 
gloomy. He then learnt &om Sigismund that Spalanzani intended 
to give a grand festival on the following day, — a concert and ball — 
and that half the university was invited. It was generally reported 
that Spalanzani, who had so long kept his daughter most pamfully 
from every human eye, would now let her appear for the first time:. 

Nathamel found a card of invitation, and witn heart beating highly 
went at the appointed hour to the professor's, where the coaches were 
already rolling, and the lights were shining in the decorated saloons. 
The company was numerous and brilliant. Oljnnpia appeared dressed 
with great richness and taste. Her beautifully turned face, her figure 
called for admiration. The somewhat strange bend of her back 
inwards, the wasp-like thinness of her waist, seemed to be produced 
by too tight lacing. In her step and deportment there was some- 
thing measured and stiff, which struck many as unpleasant, but it 
was ascribed to the constraint produced hy the company. The 
concert began. Olympia played tne piano with great dexterity, and 



executed a bravura, with a voice, like the aoimcl of a gkss bell, clear, 
and almoet cutting. NathaRiel was quit-e eiirapturod ; he stood in the 
hinderniost row, and could not perfectly recognise Olympiads leatnrca 
in the dazzhng li^ht. He, therefore, quite impereeived, took out Cop- 
pola's glass, and Fooked towards the fair Olympia. Ah I then he saw, 
with what a longing glance die looked towards him, how every tone 
first resolved itself pkinlv in the glance of love, which penetrated, 
in its glowing career, hia inmost souL The artistical roulades seemed 
to Nathaniel tho exidtation of a mind illuminated with love^ and 
when, at last, after the cadence, the long trill sounded shrilly through 
the saloon, he felt as if grasped by glowing arms; he could no 
longer restrain himself, but with mingled pain and rapture shouted 
out, " Olympifl V* All looked at him, and many laughed. The 
organist of the cathedral made a more gloomy face than uHualj and 
simply said: * ^ Well, well/* The concert had finished, the ball 
; be^, *' To dance with her — with her!" Tlmt was the aim of 
eU Nathaniers wishes, of all his efforts; hut how to gain courage to 
ask her, the queen of the festival ? Nevertheless — ^he himself did 
not know how it happened — no sooner had the dancing begun, than 
he was standing close to Olympia, who had not yet been asked to 
dance, and, scarcely able to stammer out a few words, had seized 
her hand. The liand of Olympia was as cold as ice; he felt a hor- 
rible deadly frost thriUing through him. He looked into her eye — 
tliat was beaming ftdl of love and desire, and at the same time it 
seemed as though the pulse began to beat, and the stream of life Id 

{rtow in the cold hand. And in the soul of Nathaniel the joy of 
ove rose stiU higher; he clasped the beautiM Olympia, and with 
her flew through the dance. He thought that his dancing was 
usually correct as to time, but the peculiar rhythmical steadiness with 
which Olympia moved, and which often put him completely out, 
soon showed him, that his time was very defective. HowevOT, he 
would dance with no other lady, and would have liked to muidar 
any one who approached Olympia for the purpose of asking^ her. 
But this only happened twice, and to his astonishment Olympia xe* 
mained seated after every dance, when he lost no time in making 
her rise again. Had he been able to see any other object bead;e8 
the fair Olympia, all sorts of unfortunate quarrels would have been 
inevitable, for the half-soft, scarcely-suppressed laughter, which aax)se 
among the young people in every comer, was manifestly directed 
to Olympia, whom they pursued with very curious glancee*— one 
could not tell why. Heated by the dance, and hj the wine, of 
which he had freely partaken, Nathaniel had laid aside- all his (Mcdi- 
nary reserve. He sat by Olympia, with her hwid in his, and, 
highly inflamed and inspired, told his passion, in words which no one 
understood — ^neither himself nor Olympia. Yet, perhaps, she did; 
for she looked immoveably in his face, and sighed several tomes, 
** Ah, ah !" Upon this, Nathaniel said, *' Oh, thou splendid, hea- 
venly lady ! Thou ray from the promised land of love'— thoa 4e^ 
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aouly la wluch all my being is reflected I" witk muck more stuff of 
the like kind; but Olympia merely went on sighing, " Ah — ah I" 
Professor Spalanzani occasionally j>assed the happy pair, and smiled 
on them, with a look of singular satisfaction. To Nathaniel, although 
he felt in quite another region, it seemed all at once as though 
Professor Spalanzani was go wing considerably darker; he looked 
around, and, to his no small horror, perceived that the two last 
candles in the empty saloon had burned down to their sockets, and 
were just going out. Music and dancing had ceased lon^ ago. 
" Separation — separation 1" he cried, wildly, and in de^air; he kissed 
Olympia's hand, he bent towards her mouth, when his glowing lips 
were met by lips cold as ice ! Just as when he touched Olympia's 
add hand, he felt himself overcome by horror; the legend of^the 
dead bride darted suddenly through his mind, but Olympia pressed 
him fast, and her lip seemed to recover to life at his Hss. Professor 
Spalanzani strode through the empty hall, his steps caused a hoUow 
ewo, and his figure, round which a flickering shadow played, had a 
fearful, spectral appearance. " Dost thou love me, dost thou love 
me, Olympia? Only this word ! — Dost thou love me?" So whis- 
pered Nathaniel; but Olympia, as she rose, only sighed, " Ah — ah !" 
** Yes, my gracious, my beautiful star of love,' said Nathaniel, 
" thou hast risen upon me, and thou wilt shine, ever illuminating 
my inmost soul." " Ah — ah I" replied Olympia, going. Nathaniel 
followed her; they both stood before the professor. 

^* You have haa a very animated conversation with my daughter," 
said he, smiling; " so, dear Herr Nathaniel, if you have any taste 
for talking with a silly girl, your visits shall be welcome." 

Nathaniel departed, with a whole heaven beaming in his bosom. 
The next day Spalanzani's festival was the subject of conversation. 
Notwithstanding the professor had done every thing to appear 
splendid, the wags had all sorts of incongruities and oddities to 
talk about, and were particularly hard upon the dumb, stiff Oljm- 
pia, to whom, in spite of her beautifiil exterior, they ascribed 
absolute stupidity, and were pleased to find therein the cause why 
Spalanzani kept her so long concealed. Nathaniel did not hear this 
without increased rage; but, nevertheless, he held his peace, for, 
thought he, " Is it worth while to convince these fellows that it is 
their own stujjidity that prevents them from recognising Olympia's 
deep, noble mindr" 

One day Sigismund said to him: ** Be kind enough, brother, to 
tell me how it was possible for a sensible fellow like you to fall in 
love with that wax face, that wooden doll up there?" 

Nathaniel was about to fly out in a passion, but he quickly recol- 
lected himself, and retorted: " Tell me, Sigismund, how it is that 
Oljnmpia's heavenly charms could escape your glance, which generally 
perceives every thmg so clearly — ^your active senses? But, for that 
very reason, Heaven be thanked, I have not you for my rival; 
otherwise, one of us must have &Uen a bleeding corpse I" 



Sigismund pkinly perceived his friend's condition, so ke skilfully 
gave the conversation a turn, and added, after observing that In love- 
affairs there was no disputing about the object : '^ Nevertheless it is 
strange, that many of us think much the game about Olynipia, To 
lis — pray do not take it ill, brother, — she appeara singularly stiff and 
soulless* Her shape is eymmetrieal^ — so is her face — that is true I 
She nught pass for beautiful^ if her glance were not so utterly with- 
out a ray of life — without the power of seeing. Her pace is strangely 
measured, every movement seems to depend on some wound-up 
clockwork. Her playing^ — her singing has the unpleasantly correct 
and spiritless measure of a singing macliine, and the same naay be 
Eaid of her dancing. To us, tliis OIymj>ia has been quite unplea- 
sant; we wished to have nothing to do with her ; it seems as i± she 
acts Hke a living being, and yetliaa some strange pecuKarity of her 
own.*' Nathaniel did not completely yield to the bitter feeling, 
which was coming over him at these words of Sigismund; he mas- 
tered hia indignation, and merely said, with great eamestne^, 
^* Well may Olympia appear awful to yon, cold prosaic man. Only 
to the poetical mmd does the similarly organised develop itself. 
To me alone was her glance of love revealed, beaming through 
mind and thought; only in the love of Olympia do 1 find myself 
again. It may not suit you, that she does not indulge in idle chit- 
chat like other shallow minds. She utters few words, it is true, 
but these few words appear as genuine hieroglyphics of the inner 
world, full of love and deep knowledge of the spiritual life in con- 
templation of the eternal ^^oTufer. But you have no sense for all this, 
and my words are wasted on you," " God preserve you, brother," 
said Sigismund very mildly, almost sorrowfully ; " but it seems to me, 
that you are in an evil way. You may depend upon me, if all — 
no, no, I will not say any thing further." All of a sudden it seemed 
to Nathaniel as if the cold prosaic Sigismund meant very well to? 
wards him, and, therefore, he shook the proffered hand very heartily. 

Nathaniel had totally forgotten, that there was in the world a 
Clara, whom he had once loved; — ^his mother — ^Lothaire — all had 
vanished from his memory; he lived only for Olympia, with whom* 
he sat for hours every day, udering strange fantastical stuff about 
his love, about the synipathy that glowed to life, about the affinity of 
soUls, to all of which Olympia listened with great devotion. From 
the very bottom of his desk, he drew out all that he had ever wiitr 
ten. roems, fantasies, visions, romances, tales — this stock was 
daily increased with all sorts of extravagant sonnets, stanzas, and 
canzone^ and he read all to Olympia for hours in succession without 
fatigue. Never had he known such an admirable listener. She 
neither embroidered nor knitted, she never looked out of window, she 
fed no favourite bird, she played neither with lap-dog nor pet cat, she 
did not twist a slip of paper nor any thing else m her hand, she was 
not obliged to suppress a yawn by a gentle forced cough. In short, 
she sat for hours, looking straight mto her lover*s eyes, without 
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stirring, and her glance became more and more lively and animated. 
Only when Nathaniel rose at last, and kissed her hsmd and also her 
lips, she said " Ah, ah !" adding " fjood night, dearest !" " Oh deep, 
noble mind !" cried Nathaniel m his own room, *' by thee, by thee, 
dear one, am I folly comprehended." He trembled widi mward 
transport, when he considered the wonderfol accordance that was 
revealed more and more every day in his own mind, and that of 
Olympia, for it seemed to him as if Olympia had spoken con- 
cerning him and his poetical talent out of the depths of his own 
mind ; — as if the voice had actually sounded from withm himself. That 
must indeed have been the case, for Olympia never uttered any words 
whatever beyond those which have been already mentioned. Even 
when Nathaniel, in clear and sober moments, as for instance, when 
he had just woke in the morning, remembered Oljnmpia's utter pas- 
aivity, and her paucity and scarcity of words, he said : " Words, 
woras ! The glcmce of her heavenly eye speaks more than any lan- 
guage here below. Can a child of heaven adapt herself to the 
imrrow circle which a miserable earthly necessity has drawn?" 
Professor Spalanzani appeared highly delighted at the intimacy of 
his daughter with Nathaniel. To the latter he gave the most une- 
quivocal signs of approbation, and when Nathamel ventured at last 
to hint at an imion with Olympia, he smiled with his white face, 
and thought '^ he would leave his daughter a free choice in the 
matter." Encouraged by these words, and with burning passion in 
his heart, Nathaniel resolved to implore Olympia on the very next 
day, that she would say directly , m plain words, that which her 
kind glance had told him long ago; namely, that she loved him. 
He sought the ring which his mother had given him at parting, that 
he might give it to Oljnnpia as a symbol of his devotion, of his 
Kfe which budded forth and bloomed with her alone. Clara's 
letters and Lothaire's came into his hands during the search; but 
he flung them aside indifferently, found the ring, put it up and 
hastened over to Olympia. Already on the steps, in the hall he 
heard a strange noise, which seemed to proceed from Spalanzani's 
room. There was a stamping, a clattenng, a pushing, a hurling 
against the door, intermingled with curses and imprecations. *' Let 
go, let go, rascal ! — scoundrel ! Body and soul ventured in it ? 
Ha, ha, ha ! that I never will consent to— I, I made the eyes, I the 
clockwork — stupid blockhead with your clockwork — accursed dog 
of a bungling watch-maker — off with you — Satan — stop, pipe-maker 
— infernal hesst — hold — begone — let go !" These words were ut- 
tered by the voices of Spalanzani, and the hideous Coppelius, who 
was thus raging and clamoring. Nathaniel rushed in, overcome by 
the most inexpressible anguish. The professor held a female figure 
&Bt bv the shoulders, the ItaUan Coppola grasped it by the feet, 
and thus they were tugging and pulhng, this way and that, con- 
tending for the possession of it, with the unmost fury. Natha- 
niel started back with horror, when in the figure he recognised 

M 
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Olympa. Boiling with the wildest indignation, he was ahont to 
rescue hia beloved from these infuriated men, but at that moment, 
Coppola, turning himself with the force of a giant, wienched 
the figure from the professor's hand, and then with the figure 
itself gave him a tremendous blow, which made him reel and fall 
backwards over the table, where vials, retorts, bottles, and gbui 
cylinders were standing. All these were dashed to a thouMnd 
shivers. Now G)ppola flung the fimire across his shoulders, and, 
with frightful, yelling laughter, dashed down the stairs, so that ihc 
feet of the figure, which dangled in the ugliest manner, rattled witb 
a wooden sound on every step. Nathanid stood paralysed; he had 
seen but too plainly that Olympiads waxen, deadly pale counte- 
nance had no eyes, but black holes instead — she was, indeed, a life- 
less doll. Spalanzani was writhing on the floor; the pieces of glas 
had cut his head, heart, and arms, and the blood was spirting up, ai 
fix)m so many fountains. But he soon collected all his stre^gtJL 
" After him — after him — ^why do you pause? Coppelius, Coppe- 
lius, has robbed me of my best automaton — a work of twenty yean 
—body and soul set upon it — ^the clock-work — ^the speech — the 
walk, mine; the eyes stolen from you. The infem!^ rascal — after 
him; fetch Olympia — there you have the eyes!" 

And now Nathaniel saw how a pair of eyes, which lay upon the 
ground, were staring at him ; these Spalanzani caught up, with the 
un wounded hand, and flung against his heart. At this, madness 
seized him with its burning claws, and clutched into his soul, tear- 
ing to pieces all his tliouglits and senses. " Ho— ho — ho — a circle 
of fire ! of fire ! — turn thyself round, circle ! merrily, merrily, ho, 
thou wooden doll — ^tuni thyself, pretty doll !" With these words 
he flew at the professor and pressed in his throat. He would have 
strangled him, had not the noise attracted many people, who rushed 
in, forced open NathaniePs grasp, and thus saved the professor, 
whose wounds were bound immediately. Sigismund, strong as he 
was, was not able to master the mad Nathaniel, who with fi:ightful 
voice kept crying out: "Turn thyself, wooden doUT' and struck 
around him with clenched fists. At last the combined force of many 
succeeded in overcoming him, in flinging him to the ground, and 
binding him. His words -were merged into a hideous roar, like that 
of a -brute, and raging in this insane condition he was taken to the 
mad-house. 

Before, gentle reader, I proceed to tell thee what more befel the 
unfortunate Nathaniel, I can tell thee, in case thou takest an interest 
in the skilful optician and automaton-maker, Spalanzani, tliat he was 
completely healed of his wounds. He was, however, obHged to leave 
the university, because Nathaniel's story had created a sensation, and 
it was universally deemed an unpardonable imposition to smuggle 
wooden dolls instead of living persons into respectable tea-parties — 
for such Olympia had visited with success. The lawyers called it 
a most subtle deception, and the more culpable, inasmuch as he had 
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phanBAd: it do sriMy against the pabHc, that not a imgle 9omif--4L 
lew cunning students excepted — had detected it, although all now 
wiflbed to plaj the acute, and leferred to Tazious fiicto, which ap^ 
pMzed to them susjacious. Nothing yery dever was lerealed in 
thb way. For instance, conld it stiike any one as so yery sospkiotis, 
that (^ympiay according to the expression of an elegant tea-ite, had, 
contrary to aU usage, sneezed ofbener than she had yawned? ^' The 
former" remarkea this elegant person, " was the sefr-windbg-np of 
the concealed clockwork, which had, moreoyer, creaked audibly" — 
aoad so oa. The professor of poetry and eloquence took a pinch of 
snuff, clapped first the lid of his box, cleared his throaty and said, 
ademidy, '^ Ladies and gentlemen, do you not perceiye how the 
whole ad&ir lies? It is all an allegory — a continued metaphor — ^you 
understand me — Samenii sat" l)ut many were not satisfied witk 
tkiA; the story of ^e automaton had struck deep root into their 
souls, and, in fitet, an abominable mistrust against numan figures in 
genersl, b^aik to creep in. Many loyers, to be quite conyinced 
uafi they wore not enamoured of wooden dolls, would request their 
miatreas to sing and dance a little out of tune, to embroider and 
knit, and pky with their lap-dogs, while Ustenii^ to reading, &c.; 
and, aboye all, not to list^ merely, but also sometimes to talk, 
in such a maimer aa presupposed actual thought and fiseUng. With 
many did the bond of loye become firmer, anid more chaining, while 
others^ on the contrary, slipped ^ntly out of the noose. '^ One 
cannot really answer for this," said some. At tea-parties, yawn** 
ing preyailed to an incredible extent, and there was no sneezing 
at all^ diat all suspicion might be ayoided. Spalanzani, as abeady 
staited, was obliged to decamp, to escape the cnminal prosecution for 
fraudulently introducing an automaton into human society. Coppola 
had yunished also. 

Nathaniel awakened as from a heayy, fiightfiil dream ;. he opened 
liift eyes, and Mt an indescribable sensation of pleasure streaming 
tlisenigk him, with, soft heayenly warmth. He was in bed in his 
own room, in his &ther's house, Clam was stoopmg oyer him, and 
Loihaire and his mother were standing near. '*• At last, at last, oh 
bdoyed Nathaniel, hast thou- recovered &om thy serious illness*— now 
thou art again mine !" So ^ke Clara, from the yery depth of her 
soul, and clasped Nathaniel in her arms. But with mingled sorrow 
and delight did the brightly glowing tears fiill. from his eyes, and he 
de^bjF groaned forth: '*My own — my own Clara!" Sigismund, 
who had ibithfulfy remained with his mend in the hour of trouble, 
now entered. Nathaniel stretched out his hand to him; '^ And 
tbouy fidthfol brother, hast not deserted me?* Eyery trace of Bfe- 
ihaniel'a madness had vanished, and he soon gained strength amid 
liifi care of his mother, his beloved, and his friends. Good fortune 
dflo hadivimted the house, &r an old penurious unde, of whom no- 
thing had been expected, had died, and had left the mother, besides 
eaaundezable property, an: estate in a pleasant spot near the town. 

m2 
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Thither Natlianiel, with his Claia, whom he now thought ofmafiy" 
ing, his mother, and Lothaire, desired to go. Nathaniel had now 
grown milder and more docile than he had ever been, and he now 
understood, for the first time, the heavenly purity and the sreatnesB 
of Clara's mind. No one, by the slightest hint, reminded him rf 
the past. Only, when Sigismund took leave of him, Nathaniel said: 
*' Heavens, brother, I was in an evil way, but a good an^gel led me 
betimes to the path of light ! Ah, that was Clara !*' Sigismund did 
not let him carry the disS)urse further for fear that deepfy wounding 
recollections might burst forth bright and flaming. It was about 
this time that the four happy persons thought of gomg to the estate. 
They were crossing, at noon, the streets of the city, where they had 
made several purchases, and the high steeple of the town-house 
already cast its gigantic shadow over the market-place. " Oh," said 
Clara, ^' let us ascend it once more, and look at the distant moun- 
tains !" No sooner said than done. Nathaniel and Clara both as- 
cended the steps, the mother returned home with the servant, and 
Lothaire, not inclined to clamber up so many steps, chose to remain 
below. The two lovers stood arm in arm in the highest gallery of 
the tower, and looked down upon the misty forests, behind which 
the blue mountains were rising like a gigantic city. 

^' Look there at that ciuious little gray bush, which actually seems 
as if it were striding towards us," said Clara. Nathaniel mechani- 
cally put his hand into his breast pocket — lie found Coppola's tele- 
scope, and he looked on one side. Clara was before the glass. There 
was a convulsive movement in his pulse and veins, — pale as death, he 
stared at Clara, but soon streams of fire flashed and glared from his 
rolling eyes, and he roared frightfully, like a hunted beast. Then 
he sprang high into the air, and, in the intervals of a horrible 
laughter, shrieked out, in a piercing tone, " Wooden doll — turn thy- 
self !" Seizing Clara with immense force he wished to hurl her 
down, but with the energy of a desperate death-struggle she clutched 
the railings. Lothaire heard the raging of the madman — he heard 
Clara's shriek of agony — fearful forebodings darted through his mind, 
he ran up, the door of the second flight was fastened, and the shrieks 
of Clara became louder and louder. Frantic with rage and anxiety, 
he dashed against the door, which, at last, burst open. Clara's voice 
became fainter and fainter. " Help — help — save me!" — with these 
words the voice seemed to die in the air. '' She is gone — murdered 
by the madman !" cried Lothaire. The door of the gallery was also 
closed, but despair gave him a giant's strength, and he burst it from 
the hinges. Heavens — Clara, grasped by the mad Nathaniel, was 
hanging in the air over the gallery, — only with one hand she still 
held one of the iron railings. Quick as lightning Lothaire caught 
his sister, drew her in, and, at the same moment, struck the madman 
in the face with his clenched fist, so that he reeled and let go his 
prey. 

Lothaire ran down with his fainting sister in liis arms. She was 
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saved. Nathaniel went raging about the gallery and bounded high 
in the air, crying, *' Fire circle turn thyself — turn thyself!" The 
people collected at the sound of the wild shriek, and among them, 
prominent by his gigantic stature, was the advocate Coppelius, who 
had just come to me town, and was proceeding straight to the 
market-place. Some wished to ascend and secure the madman, but 
Goppelius laughed, saying, " Ha, ha, — only wait — he will soon come 
down of his own accord,'* and looked up like the rest. Nathaniel 
suddenly stood still as if petrified; he stooped down, perceived Cop- 
pelius, and yelling out, " Ah, pretty eyes — pretty eyes !" — ^he sprang 
over die railing. 

When Nathaniel lay on the stone pavement, with his head shat- 
tered, Coppelius had disappeared in the crowd. 

Many years afterwards it is said that Clara was seen in a remote 
spot, sitting hand in hand with a kind-looking man before the door 
of a country house, while two Hvely boys played before her. From 
this it may be inferred that she at last found that quiet domestic hap- 
piness which suited her serene and cheerful mind, and which the 
morbid Nathaniel would never have given her* 

J.O. 



MICHAEL KOHLHAAS,* 

BY HEINRICH TON KLEIST. 

On the banks of the Hafel, about the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, lived a horse-dealer, named Michael Kohlhaas. He was the 
son of a schoolmaster, and was one of the most honest, while at the 
same time he was one of the most terrible persons of his period. 
1311 his thirtieth year this extraordinary man might have jjassed as 
a pattern of a good citizen. In a village, which still bears his name, 
he held a farm, on which, by means of his business, he was enabled 
to live quietly. The children whom his wife bore him, he brought 
up in the fear of God to honesty and industry; and there was not 
one among his neighbours who had not felt the benefit of his kind- 
ness or his sense of justice. In short, the world might have blessed 
his memory had he not carried one virtue to too great an extreme. 
The feeling of justice made him a robber and a murderer. 
• He was once riding abroad, with a string of yoimg horses, all 
deek and well-fed, and was calculating how he should expend the 

* On one pcnnt the translator of this tale solicits the indulgence of his critical 
readers. A great number of official names and legal terms occur, the technical 
meaning of which could not properly be defined by any one but a German jurist. 
Ab these names have no exact equivalents in English, the names into which they are 
here translated may appear arbitrary. The translator can only sajr that, where ei^- 
aptitiide ^inui impossible, he has done his best. 
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profit which he hoped to make in the maTkets^-apportioning pait, 
like a good manager, to gain further profit, and part to present en- 
joyment — ^when he came to the Elbe, and found, by a stately castk 
in the Saxon dominion, a toll-bar, which he had never seen on this 
road. He at once stopped with his horses, while the rain was pour* 
ing down, and called to the toll-taker, who soon, with a very croM 
face» peeped out of window. The horse-dealer asked him to open 
the road. '^ What new fashion is this?" said he, when, after a con- 
siderable time, the collector came out of his house. *^ A soveraffn 
privilege," was his reply, as he unlocked the bar, " granted to the 
Squire* Wenzel von Tronka." " So," said Kohlhaas, " Wenad's the 

Suire's name, is it?' — and he looked at the castle, which, with its 
ittering battlements, peered over the field. ^'Is the old master 
lead?" " Of an apoplexy," answered the collector, as he lifted up 
the bar. " That's a pity !" said Kohlhaas. " He was a worthy old 
gentleman, who took delight in the intercourse of men, and helped 
business when he could. Aye, once he had a dam built of stone, 
because a mare of mine broke her leg yonder, where the way leads 
to the village. Now, how much?" he asked, and with difficult 
drew out from his mantle, which fluttered in the wind, the araschm 
required by the collector. *' Aye, old man," said he, as the other 
muttered, " make haste," and cursed the weather. — " If the tree from 
which this bar was fashioned had remained in the wood, it would 
have been better for both of us.'* Having paid the money, he would 
have pursued his journey, but scarcely had he passed the bar than 
he heard behind him a new voice calling from the tower : 

*' Ho, there, horse-dealer !" and saw the castellan shut the window, 
and hasten down to him. ^' Now, something else new!" said Kohl- 
haas to himself, stopping with his horses. The castellan, buttoning a 
waistcoat over his spacious stomach, came, and standing aslant against 
the rain, asked for his passport. "Passport!" cried Kohlhaas; ad- 
ding, a little puzzled, that lie had not one about liim, to his know- 
ledge ; but that he should like to be told what sort of a thing it was 
as he might perchance be provided with one, notwithstanding. The 
castellan, eyeing him askance, remarked, that without a written per- 
mission no horse-dealer, with horses, would be allowed to pass the 
border. The horse-dealer asserted that he had crossed the border 
seventeen times in the course of his life without any such paper; 
that he knew perfectly all the seignorial privileges which belonged 
to his business ; that this would only prove a mistake, and that he, 
therefore, hoped he might be allowed to think it over; and, as his 
journey was long, not be detained thus uselessly any further. The 
castellan answered that he would not escape the eighteenth time; 
that the regulation had but lately appeared, and that he must either 
take a passport here or return whence he had come. The horse- 
dealer, who began to be nettled at these illegal exactions, dismounted 
from his horse, after reflecting for a while, and said he would speak 

* " Squire" is used as an equivalent for " Junker.'* *• Castellan" is put for ** Burg- 
voigt" and " Schlossvoigt." 
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to tkd Squire yon Tronka himself. He accordingly went up to the 
M0tle, followed by the castellan, who muttered something about 
m&ngj money-scrapers, and the utiHty of bleeding them, and both, 
Aieasuxing each other with their looks, entered the hall. 

The squire, as it happened, was drinking with some boon compa- 
nions, and they all burst out into a ceaseless fit of laughter at some 
jest, when Eohlhaas approached to state his grieyance. The squire 
asked him what he wanted, while the knights, eyeing the stranger, 
lemained still; yet hardly had he begun his request concerning the 
harses, than the whole company cried out — *' Horses ! where are 
they?' and ran to the window to see them. No sooner had they set 
eyes on the sleek lot than, on the motion of the squire, down they 
flew into the court-yard. The rain had ceased; castellan, bailiff 
and seryants, were collected around, and all suryeyed the animals. 
One praised the sorrel with the white spot on his forehead, another 
Eked the chesnut, a third patted the dappled one with tawney spots, 
and agreed that the horses were like so many stags, and that none 
better could be reared in the country. Kohlhaas, in high spirits, 
replied that the horses were no better than the knights who should 
ride them, and asked them to make a purchase. Ine squire, who 
was greatly taken with the strong sorrel stallion, asked the price, 
while the bailiff pressed him to buy a pair of blacks which he 
thought might be usefully employed on the estate; but when the 
horse-dealer named his terms, the knights found them too high, and 
the squire said that he might ride to the round table and find King 
Arthur if he fixed such prices as these. Kohlhaas, who saw the 
castellan and the baiHff whisper together, as they cast most mgni- 
ficant glances on the blacks, left nothing undone, actuated as he was 
by some dark foreboding, to make them take the horses. 

" See sir," he said to the squire, " I bought the blacks for fiye- 
and-twenty gold crowns, six months ago. Giye me thirty and they 
Are yours." 

* Two of the knights, who stood near the squire, said plainly enough 
that the horses were well worth the money; but the squire thougnt 
&at he might buy the sorrel, while he objected to take the blacks, and 
made preparations to depart, when Kohlhaas, saying that they would 
conclude a bargain the next time he went that way with his horses, 
bade fiffewell to the squire, and took his horse's bridle to ride off. 
At this moment the castellan stepped forward from the rest, and said 
that he had told him he could not trayel without a passport. Kohl- 
haas, turning round, asked the squire whether this really was the 
case, adding that it would proye the utter destruction of his business. 
The squire, somewhat conmsed, answered as he withdrew, 

" Tes, Kohlhaas, you must haye a pass ; speak about it with the ca8« 
tdlan, and go your way." Kohlhaas assured him that he had no notion 
of eyading such regulations as might be made respecting the conyey- 
ance of horses, promised, in his way through Dresden, to get a pass 
ftom the secretary's office, and begged that he might, on this occa- 
lion, be allowed to go on, as he knew nothing of the requisition. 
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''-^' W«]l," addilwamiiie, wUlc the storm broke out anaw and rattled 
•flHDit'bii thin limbic ^* Let the ft^Uow go. Com^/' emid he to his 
loiidittt md moving louftd, he was proceeding to the castle » The 
caifeflUiiit hoveveTf t"^^™"^ to him mid that Koblhaas must at lea^ 
Ifliind aome pledge that he would get the passport. The ^uirep upon 
iU^i f^ff"*^ irtinfliilg at the castle-^gate, while Kohlliaas a^ed what 
t ^ >*iMt w in'mQueT oriii ki^d he ebould leave ou aecount of the black 
hoii e a. -Tb bauiff ommbled out that he thought the horses them- 
nbes'inig^ m well be k^. '' Certainly/' said the castellan, '' Tbt 
ia the beafc pbn. Wliea lie has got the po^a he can take them away 
at airr tiaMi** ' 

ITohlhaaa^ aatonndad at so impudent a propodtioii, told the squire^ 
ifflio WRfl dnTering and holding his waistcoat tight to his body, that 
he ahoidd like to adl him the blacks; but the ktter, as a gust ot 
Hind dxo?e e irodd of tain through the gate, cried out, to cut the 
leatter ahorti " If he "Wl>n't leave ]iis horses pitch him oyer the 
har hack agunT and ao saying, left the spot. The horse-dealer, 
lAo'avw that he moat nre way to force, resolved, as he could not do 
^dwnriae, to oompiytnBithe request, sohe unfastened the blacks, and 
copdneted Aem to e atal^e which the casteUan showed him, left a 
eaiwa nfrbehindp gave him money, t^ld bim to take care of the blacks 
tin hia zetum, and doob^ng whether, on account of the advances 
made in breeding, therej might not be such a law in Saxony, he 
ocmtinaed his journey with the i-est of his horses to Lreipzig, where 
he wished to attend the fair. 

As soon as he reached Dresden, where, in one of the saburbs he 
had a house with stables, being in the habit of carrjdng on his tiade 
from thence with the lesser markets of the country, he went to the 
secretary's of&ce, and there learned from the coundlloiSy some of 
whom he knew, what he had expected at first — ^namely, that the 
story about the passport was a mere fable. The displeased ooan- 
dllors having, at the request of Eohlhaas, given him a certificate as 
to the nullity of the requisition, he laughed at the thin squire's jest, 
though he did not exactly see the purport of it; and, having in a 
few weeks sold his horses to his satisfaction, he returned to the 
Tronkenburg without any bitter feeling beyond that at the aetigxA 
troubles of Sie world. The castellan, to whom he showed me oer^ 
tificate, g^ve no sort of explanation, but merely said, in answer to 
the question of the horse-dealer, whether he might have die horseB 
back again, that he might go and fetch them. Already, as he 
crossed the court-yard, Kohlhaas heard the unpleasant news that 
his servant, on account of improper conduct, as they said, had been 
beaten and sent off a few days after he had been left at the Troiir 
kenburg. He asked the young man who gave him ibis intd* 
ligence, what the servant had done, and who -had attended the 
horses in the meanwhile. He replied that he did not know,- and 
opened the stall in which they were kept to the horse-dealer, whose 
heart already swelled with dark misgivings. How great ,waa his. 
astonishment when, instead of his sleek, well-fed blacks, Jie saw a 
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oonple of skinnj, jaded creatures, with bones on which things 
might have been hung, as on hooks, and manes entangled from 
want of care; in a word, a true picture of animal misery. Kohlhaas, 
to whom the horses neighed with a slight movement, was indig- 
nant in the highest degree, and asked what had befallen the crea- 
tures? The servant answered, that no particular misfortune had be- 
fallen them, but that, as there had been a want of draught-cattle, they 
had been used a little in the fields. Kohlhaas cursed this shamefiu 
and preconcerted act of arbitrary power; but, feeling his own weak- 
ness, suppressed his rage, and, as there was nothing else to be done, 
prepared to leave the robber's nest with his horses, when the cas- 
tellan, attracted by the conversation, made his appearance, and 
asked what was the matter. 

" Matter!" said Kohlhaas, " who allowed Squire Von Tronka and 
his people to work in the fields the horses that I left ?' He asked if this 
was humanity, tried to rouse the exhausted beasts by a stroke with a 
switch, and showed him that they could not move. The castellan, 
after he had looked at him for awhile, insolently enough said, '* Now, 
there^s an ill-mannered clown ! Why does not the fellow thank his 
God that his beasts are still hving ?" He asked whose business it was to 
take care of them when the boy had run away, and whether it was 
not fair that the horses should earn in the fields the food that was 
given them, and concluded by telling him to cease jabbering, or he 
would call out the dogs, and get some quiet that way at any rate. 

The horse-dealer's heart beat strongly against his waistcoat, he felt 
strongly inclined to fling the good-for-nothing mass of fat into the 
mud, and set his foot on his brazen countenance. Yet his feeling 
of right, which was accurate as a gold balance, still wavered; before 
the tribunal of his own heart, he was still uncertain whether his 
adversary was in the wrong; and, while pocketing the affronts, he 
went to his horses and smoothed down their manes. Silently 
weighing the circumstances, he asked, in a subdued voice, on what 
account the servant had been sent away from the castle. The cas- 
tellan answered that it was because the rascal had been impudent. 
He had resisted a necessary change of stables, and had desired that 
the horses of two young noblemen, who had come to Tronkenburg, 
should remain out all night in the high road. Kohlhaas would have 
given the value of the horses to have had the servant by him, and 
to have compared his statement with that of the thick-lipped cas- 
tellan. He stood awhile and smoothed the tangles out of the 
nianes, bethinking himself what was to be done in his situation, 
when suddenly the scene changed, and the Squire Von Tronka, 
with a host of knights, servants, and dogs, returning from a hare- 
hunt galloped into the castle-court. The castellan, when the squire 
asked what had happened, took care to speak first; and, while the 
dogs at the sight of the stranger were barking at him on one side, 
with the utmost fury, and the knights on the other side were trjring 
to silence them, he set forth, distorting the matter as much as pos^ 
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sible, the disturbance that the horse-dealer had created, became hid 
horses had been used a little. Laughing scomfullj, he added that 
he had refused to acknowledge them as his own. " They are not 
my horses, your worship!" cried Kohlhaas; "these are not the 
horses that were worth thirty golden crowns ! I will have my sound 
and well-fed horses.*' The squire, whose fiwse became pale for a 
moment, alighted and said, " If the rascal will not take his ho!r8efl, 
why let him leave them. Come Ghmther, come Hans," cried he, 
as he brushed the dust from his breeches with his hand. " And, 
ho! wine there!*' he called, as he crossed the threshold with the 
knights and entered his dwelling. Kohlhaas said that he would 
rather send for the knacker and nave the horses knocked on the 
head, than he would take them in such a condition to his stable at 
Kohlhaasenbriick. He left them standing where they were, without 
troubling himself further about them, and vowing that he would 
have justice, flung himself on his brown horse, and rode off. 

He was just setting off full speed for Dresden, when, at the 
thought of the servant, and at the complaint that had been made 
against him at the castle, he began to walk slowly, turned his 
horse's head before he had gone a thousand paces, and took the road to 
Kohlhaasenbriick, that, in accordance with his notions of prudence and 
justice, he might first hear the servant's account of the matter. For 
a correct feeling, well inured to the defective ways of the world, in- 
clined him, in spite of the affronts he had received, to pass over the 
loss of his horses, as an equitable result; if, indeed, as the castellan 
had maintained, it could be proved that his servant was in the 
wrong. On the other hand, a feeling equally honourable, which 
gained ground as he rode further, and heard, wherever he stopped, 
of the wrongs that travellers had to endure every day at the Tronk- 
cnburg, told him, that if the whole affair was a concerted scheme — 
as, indeed, it seemed to be — it was his duty to use every effort to 
obtain satisfaction for the affronts he had endured, and to secure his 
fellow-citizens for the future. 

As soon as, on his arrival at Kohlhaasenbriick, he had embraced 
his good wife Lisbeth, and kissed his children, who sported about 
his knees, he inquired after his head servant, Herse, and whether 
any thing had been heard of him. 

" Yes, dearest Michael," said Lisbeth, " and only think — that 
unfortunate Herse came here about a fortnight ago, beaten most 
barbarously — aye, so beaten, that he could scarcely breathe. We 
took him to bed, when he spat a good deal of blood, and, in answer 
to our repeated questions, told a story which none of us could un- 
derstand; — how he was left behind by you at the Tronkenburg 
with the horses, which were not allowed to pass, how he was forced, 
by the most shameful ill-usage, to leave the castle, and how he was 
unable to bring the horses with him." 

''Indeed!" said Kohlhaas, putting off his mantle, *4s he reco- 
vered now?" 
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^' Tolefably," she answered, " with the exception of the spitting 
cf blood. I wished immediately to send a servant to the Tronken- 
btiTg, to take care of the horses till you went there, for Herse has 
always been so honest, indeed so much more faithful to us than any 
one ebe, that I never thought of doubting a statement supported by 
so many evident signs of truth, or of beheving that he had lost the 
hozses in any other way. Yet he entreated me not to counsel any 
one to fihow himself in that robber's nest, and to give up the horsed, 
if I would not sacrifice a human being." 

'' Is he still in bed?' asked Kohlhaas, loosening his neckcloth. 

" For the last few days he has gone about in tne court," she an- 
Bwered— " in short, you will see that all is true enough, and that 
this affidr is one of the atrocities which the people at the Tronken* 
burg have lately perpetrated against strangers." 

" That I must look into," said Kohlhaas. ** Call him here, Lis- 
beth, if he is up." With these words he sat himself down, while 
the housewife, who was pleased to see him so forbearing, went and 
fetched the servant. 

" What have you been doing at the Tronkenburg?" asked Kohl- 
haas, as Lisbeth entered the room with him. ''I am not well 
pleased with you." The servant, in whose pale face a spot of red 
appeared at mese words, was silent for a while, and then said — 

" You are right, master, for I flung into the Elbe a match, which, 
by Gk>d's providence, I had with me, to set on fire the robber's nest, 
from which I was driven, as I heard a child crying within, and 
thought to myself—' God's lightning may consume it, but I will 
not'" 

" But what did you do to be sent away from the Tronkenburg?" 
Slid Kohlhaas, much struck. 

" It was on account of a bad piece of business," said Herse, wip- 
ing the perspiration from his forehead; " but no matter, * what can't 
be cured must be endured.' I would not allow the horses to be 
ruined by field work, and told them they were still young, and had 
never been used for drawing." 

Kohlhaas, endeavouring to conceal the pertubation of his mind, 
observed, that Herse had not quite told the truth in this instance, as 
the horses had been in harness a little during the preceding spring. 
^* Ab you were a kind of guest at the castle, you might have obliged 
them once or twice, when they were forced to get in their harvest as 
quickly as they could." 

" So I did, master," replied Herse, " I thought, as they began to 
make wry faces, that it would not cost us the horses, at all events. 
On the third morning I put them too, and brought in three loads of 
com. 

Kohlhaas, whose heart swelled, fixed his eyes on the ground, and 
said, " They told me nothing of that, Herse." 

Tbe man, however, assured him that it was so. " My incivility," 
he said, ** consisted in this: that I would not allow the horses to be 
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joked again, when they had scarcely taken their feed at noon, and 
that when the castellan and the bailiff told me to take fodder gratis, 
And to pocket the money which had been given me, I gave l^em a 
flhort answer, turned on my heel, and walked off." 

" But," said Kohlhaas, " it was not for this incivility that you 
were sent away from the Tronkenburg." 

*' God forbid!" said the man, '^ it was on account of a rascally 
piece of injustice. For in the evening, the horses of two knights, 
who had come to the Tronkenburg, were put in the stable, and mine 
were tied to the stable-door. And when I took the horses out of the 
hand of the castellan, and asked him where they were to be kept, he 
showed me a pigsty, built with boards and laths against the castle walL" 

'' You mean/' interrupted Kohlhaas, '' that it was such a bad 
place for horses, that it was more like a pigsty than a stable." 

" I mean a pigsty, master," said Herse, " really and truly a pigsty, 
where the pigs ran in and out, and in which I could not stand upright." 

** Perhaps there was no other place for the horses," observed 
Kohlhaas, '' and those of the knights had, in some measure, the pre- 
ference." 

** The place," answered the servant, dropping his voice, " was in- 
deed narrow. Seven knights in all were stopping at the castle; but 
if it had been you — ^you would have put the horses a litde closer to- 
gether, I said that I would try to hire a stable in the village, but 
the castellan objected that he must have the horses under his own 
eye, and that I must not venture to move them from the yard." 

*' Hem !'* said Kohlhaas, " what did you do then?" 

'* Why, as the bailiff told me that the two guests would only 
stop over the night, and would leave the next morning, -I led the 
horses into the sty. But the next day passed, and nothing of the 
kind took place ; and when the third came, I heard the visitors would 
remain at the castle for some weeks." 

'' Then, in the end," said Kohlhaas, " it was not so bad in the 
r, as it seemed, when first you looked into it." 
True," replied Herse, " when I had swept the place a bit, it was 
passable. Then I gave the girl a groschen to put the pigs some- 
where else, and during the day, at least, I managed to let the horses 
stand upright, for I took off the boards at the top, when the morning 
dawned, and put them on again in the evening. They peeped oiit 
of the roof like so many geese, and looked after Kohlhaasenbriick, or 
some place at any rate, where they would be better off." 

*' But now," said Kohlhaas, " why in the world did they send 
you away?" 

*' Because, master," rephed the man, *' they wanted to get rid of 
me; because, as long as I was there, they could not ruin the horses. 
In the yard, and in the servants' room, they always made queer faces 
at me, and because I thought ' you may twist your mouths out of 
joint, if you like,' they managed to find a pretext, and turned me 
out of the yard." 
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^' But the leason," siaid EohUiaas, " they must hare liad some 
zeaaon/' 

. " Oh, certaiiily," replied Herse, " and a very good one too. On 
ihe evening of the second day which I had passed in the sty, I took 
the horses, which had become dirty, and was going to nde them 
out to water. When I was just at the gate, and was about to turn, 
I heard the castellan and the bailiff, with servants, dogs, and sticks, 
rush upon me from the servants' room, and shout out * Stop the thief, 
stop the hangdog P as if they were all possessed. The gate-keeper 
intercepted my passage, and when I asked him and the uproarious 
mob what was ■me matter, the castellan, seizing the bridle of the 
two horses, cried, ' Matter, indeed ! Where are you going with the 
horses ? and so saying, seized me by the collar. ' Why, where 
should I be going? said I, * I am going to water the horses.' * Oh^ 
to water !' cned the castellan, * I'll water you ! I'll teach you to swim 
on the high road all the way to Kohlhaasenbriick.* Upon this, he 
and the baiUff, who had laid hold of my leg, flung me treacher- 
oualv from the horse, so that I lay full length in the mud. * Mur- 
der !' shouted I, * There are the harness, and the horse-cloths, and a 
bundle of linen belonging to me in the stable.' But the castellan 
and the servants, while the bailiff led off the horses, belaboured, 
me with whips, and cudgels, and kicks, till I fell down, half dead, at 
the gate. And when I said, * Where are the thievish rogues taking: 
the horses?' and got up, ' Out of the castle-yard !' cried the castel- 
lan. * Ho, there, Caesar ! — ^Ho, Touzer ! — Ho, Pincher !' and straight- 
more than a dozen dogs flew at me. At this I broke a stick or* 
something from the fence, and lay three of the dogs dead at my feet;: 
but when, tortured by their fangs, I was forced to give way, * !rhew !'' 
went a pipe — the dogs were in the yard — bang went the gate — the 
bolt was drawn, and down in the road I fell, quite exhausted." 
. Kohlhaas, though his face was white, affected a jocose style, andl 
said, " Now, did not you wish to abscond, Herse ?" and when the 
man, colouring, looked on the ground, he added, " Now coafess, 

Jou did not like the pigsty," you thought the stable in Kohlhaasen- 
riick much better — did you not?" " Thunder of Heaven!" ex- 
daimed Herse, ** I left the harness and horse-cloths, and the bundle 
of linen in the sty. Should I not have secured the three crowns 
which I left in tne red silk neckerchief, hid behind the manger? 
Death and the devil! — ^When you talk so, you make me wim to 
%ht that match again which 1 threw away;" ** Nay, nay," said. 
Ex>h]haas, " I did not mean so ill with you, I beheve every word, 
you have spoken, and if there is any talk about it, I will take the* 
sacrament upon it ; I am only sorry that you fared no better in my 
service. Go to bed, Herse; go to bed. Take a flask of wine and', 
comfort yourself — ^you shall have justice." He then rose, asked for 
a list of the things which the man had left in the sty, specified their 
Talue; asked him the expenses of curing his hurt, and, after shaking; 
hands with him, let him go. . 
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He then told hifl wife, Lisbeth, the whole partkulazs of theaffidr; 
said that he was resolved to claim public Justice, and was pleased to 
see that in this design she fully agreed with him. For she said that 
many other travellers, probably less forbearing than he, would go by 
that castle, that it would be a pious work to stop disorders like theos, 
and that she would soon collect enough for the expenses of iiie sint 
Kohlhaas called her a dear woixian, passed this and the following day 
with her and his children^ and, as soon as business allowed^ wezut to 
Dresden to make his complaint before the tribunal 

Then with the help of a lawyer of his acquaintance he drew up t 
petition, in which, after a circumstantial statement of the wrong 
which the Squire Wenzel von Tronka had done both to hiTn» ana 
his servant Herse, he claimed that he should be punished according 
to law, that his horses should be restored to their former condition, 
and that compensation should be awarded for the wroog which he 
and his servant had suffered. The case waa dear enough, the fiust 
that the horses had been illegally detained threw a li^ht on all the 
rest, and even if it were assumed that they had been injured merely 
by chance, the claim of their owner to have them back in a healthy 
condition, was nevertheless just. Besides Kohlhaas had plenty of 
good friends at Dresden, who promised heartily to support his cause, 
his extensive trade in horses had gaiaed him a numerous acquaintance, 
and the honesty of his dealings had acquired him the good will of the 
most important men in the coimtry. He frequently dined with his 
advocate, who was himself a man of consequence, gave him a sum to 
defray the law expenses, and being fuUy satisfied by him as to the 
issue of the suit, returned, after a few weeks to his wife at Kohl- 
Kaasenbrlick. However months passed on, and the year was nearly 
at an end, and he had not yet got from Saxony even a statement 
concerning liis suit, much less the decision itself. After he had ap- 
plied to the tribunal several times anew he asked his legal assistant 
in a confidential letter, what could be the cause of this monstrous 
delay, and learned that his suit had been entirely set aside in conse- 
quence of a high application to the supreme court at Dresden. In 
answer to another letter from the horse-dealer, couched in terms of high 
dissatisfaction, and asking a reason for all this, the jurist replied, that 
the Squire Wenzel von Tronka was related to two young gentlemen, 
Herrn Henry and Conrad von Tronka, one of whom was attached to the 
lord cup-bearer, while the other was chamberlain. He advised him, 
without proceeding further in the suit, to try to get his horses back 
from the Tronkenburg, gave him to understand that die squire, who 
was now in the capital, had ordered his people to return them, and 
finally entreated him, if he would not be satisfied, at any-rate not to 
give him (the writer) any further commissions relative to the matter. 

At tliis time, Kohlhaas happened to be in Brandenburg, where the 
town-governor (Stadt-hauptmann) Heinrich von Geusau, to whose 
jurisdiction Kohlhaasenbriick belonged, was occupied in founding 
several charitable institutions for the poor and sick, a considerable 
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mmf whioh li^i come into the poflseasbix of the city, being appro- 
priated for that purpose. Above all he was endeavouring to convert 
a mineral spring, ih^ source of whiish was in a neighbouring village, 
and concerning the virtues of which higher expectations were raised 
than were fulfilled by the parties, to the use of invalids, and as 
JCohlhaas, in consequence of nuuiy transactions he had had with him, 
during his jKJoum at the court, was well known to him, he allowed 
the aervant Herse, who had not been able to breathe without a pain 
in the chest since the unlucky day at Tronkenburg, to try the little 
spring, which was now enclosed and roofed over. Now it chanced that 
the governor was standing by the bath, in which Herse was laid by 
Kohihaas, to make certain arrangements, when the horse-dealer re- 
ceived by a messenger, sent by his wif<?, the disheartening letter from his 
advocate at Dresden. The governor, who while he was talking with 
the physician, saw Kohihaas drop a tear on the letter he had just re- 
ceired and opened, went up to hmi in a kLnd manner, and asked him 
what misfortune had happened ; and when the horse-dealer, instead of 
aatwimng, put the letter in his hand, this worthy man, to whom the 
abominable wrong, which had been done at the Tronkenburg, and 
in consequence of which Herse lay ill before him, perhaps for life, was 
well known, slapped him on the shoulder, and bid him not to be 
disheartened, as he would aid him to obtain justice. In the evening, 
when the horse-dealer, in compliance with his instructions, called 
upon him at his castle, he told him that he need only draw up a 
petition to the Elector of Brandenburg, with a short statement of 
mcts, attach to it the advocate's letter, and claim seignorial protection 
on account of the violence he had suffered in the Saxon territory. 
He promised to enclose the petition in a packet, which lay ready at 
hand, and thus to put it into the hands of the elector, who would 
certainly, on his own account, apply to the Elector of Saxony, as soon 
88 cireumstanoes permitted. Such a step was all that was wanted to 
obtain justice £x>m the tribunal at Dresden, in spite of the tricks of 
Squire von Tronka and his adherents. Kohihaas, highly delighted, 
thanked the governor most heartily, for this new proof of kindness, 
told him he was only sorry that he had not at once commenced pro- 
ceedings at Berlin, without taking any steps at Dresden, and after 
he had duly prepared die petition in the secretary's office, and had 
handed it over to the governor, he returned to Kohlhaasenbriick bet- 
ter satisfied than ever as to the prospects of the afiair. In a few weeks, 
however, he had the mortification of learning, through a judge, 
who was going to Potsdam, about some affairs of the governor, that 
the elector had handed over the petition to his chancellor. Count 
Sallheim, and that the latter^ instead of going immediately to the 
eoort at Dresden to examine the matter and inflict punishment, as 
seemed to be his duty, had first applied for information to Squire 
von Trcmka himself The judge,* who stopped in his carriage before 

* ** Genchtfhiux" means lord of tlie manor vith right of judicature. 
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Kohlhaas's doot, and who seemed to liave been expiessly commis* 
sioned to make this commimication, could give no satis&ctoij an- 
swer to the question of his surprise: " But why did they act in this 
■ way?* he merely said, that the governor had sent word, b^ging 
him to be patient, appeared anxious to pursue his journey, and it was 
not till the end of a short conversation, that Kohlhaas learned by a 
few stray words, that Count Kallheim was related by marriage to the 
von Tronka's. Kohlhaas, who no longer took any deUght in attend- 
ing his horses, or in his house and farm — scarcely m his wife and chil- 
dren — waited the arrival of the following month with the gloomiest 
misgivings, and it was quite in accordance with his expectations, that 
when the interval was passed, Herse, who had been in some measure 
reheved by the bath, returned from Brandenburg with a letter from 
the governor, accompanying a paper of larger dimensions. The 
letter was to the effect tliat the writer was sorry he could do nothing 
for him, but that he sent him a decree of the chanceiy, and advised 
him to take away the horses, which he had left at Tronkenbuig, 
and let the whole matter drop. According to the decree, ^' he was 
a vexatious litigant, on the information of the tribunal at Dresden; 
the squire with whom he had left the horses did nothing to de- 
tain them ; he might send to the castle and fetch them, or at any 
rate let the squire know where he was to send them, and at 
all events he was to abstain from troubling the court with such 
wranglings." Kohlhaas, to whom the horses were not the chief 
object — had it been a couple of dogs he would have been equally 
mortified — literally foamed with rage when he had received this 
letter. Whenever there was a noise in his farm, he looked with the 
•sickening sensation which had even stirred his heart towards the gate, 
•expecting to see the squire's servants, with his horses starved and 
worn out ; this was the only case in which his mind, otherwise well- 
trained by the world, could find nothing that exactly corresponded 
with his feelings. Shortly afterwards he learned by means of an ac- 
quaintance, who had travelled that way, that the horses were still 
used with the squire's at Tronkenburg for field labour, and in the 
midst of his pain at seeing the world in such a state of disorder, there 
arose a feeling of inner contentment as he found there was at least 
something like order in his own heart. He invited the proprietor* 
of the neighbouring lands, who had long entertained the notion of 
increasing his possessions by purchasing the pieces of ground adjoin- 
ing, and asked him, when he had taken a seat, what he would give him 
for his estates in Brandenburg and Saxony, taking house and farm 
all in the lump, with or without fixtures. His wife Lisbeth turned 
pale as she heard these words. Turning round she took up the 
youngest child, who was sporting on the floor behind her, and darted 
at the horse-dealer, and a paper which he held in his hand, glances, 
in which doubt was depicted, and which passed across the red cheeks 
of the boy, who was playing with the ribbons on her neck. The 

* " Amtmann " means here a farmer of crown-lands. 
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fiumer, who observed his confused maimer, asked him what had put 
so stranffe a thought all at once into his head. Kohlhaas, with as 
much cheerfulness as he could assume, replied that the notion of 
selling his &rm on the banks of the Havel was not quite new, that 
they had both often discussed this matter already, that his house in 
the suburbs of Dresden was comparatively a mere a{>pendage, not to 
be considered, and finally that if he would comply with his offer and 
take both estates, he was quite ready to conclude the contract. He 
added, with a kind of forced levity, that Kohlhaasenbruck was not 
the world; that there might be purposes^ in comparison with which 
that of presiding over one s household, like an orderly father, was tri- 
vial and subordinate, and that in short his mind, as he was bound to say, 
was set upon great matters, of which perhaps the farmer would soon 
hear. The fimner satisfied with this explanation, said merrily to the 
wife, who kissed her child again and again: *' He won't want im*: 
mediate payment, will he?" and then laying upon the table the hat 
and stick he had hitherto carried between his knees, he took the 
paper which Kohlhaas had in his hand to read it. Kohlhaas moving 
doaesr to him, explained that this was a conditional contract which 
he had drawn iip, and which would become absolute in four weeks; 
showed that nothing was required but the signatures and the filling 
in of the two sums, namely, the purchase-money and the price of 
redemption, in case he shoiud return within the four weeks, and again 
asked nim in a cheerful tone to make an offer, assuring him that he 
would be reasonable, and would not hesitate about trifles. The wife 
walked up and down in the room, her heart palpitating to such a 
degree that her handkerchief, at which the chila was pulhng, seemed 
ready to fall from her shoulders. The farmer said that he had no 
means of estimating the value of the Dresden property, whereupon 
Kohlhaas, pushing to him the documents that nad been exchanged 
when he had purchased it^ replied that he valued it at one hun- 
dred gold crowns, although it appeared clearly enough from the 
documents themselves, that it cost him almost half as much again. 
The farmer, who read the contract over once more, and found that 
on his ride also the liberty of retracting was specially provided, said, 
already half determined, that he could not make use of the stud that 
was in the stables; but when Kohlhaas replied that he did not wish 
to part with the horses, and that he also wished to keep some weapons 
that hung in the gun-room, he hemmed and heritated for a while, 
and at last repeated an offer which, half in jest, half in earnest, he 
had made in the course of a walk, and which was as nothing com- 
pared to the value of the property. Kohlhaas pushed pen and ink 
towards him that he might write, and when the farmer, who could 
not trust his senses, asked the horse-dealer if he was really serious, 
and the horse-dealer somewhat sharply asked the farmer if he thought 
he could be in jest, the latter, wiui a somewhat scrupulous counte- 
nance, took up the pen and wrote. He struck out the part relating 
to the sum to be paid, in case the vendor should repent his bar^in^ 
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bound liimflelf toaloan of one hundred crowns on theeeonrity of the 
Dresden property^ which he would on no account conflent to purohaaei 
and left Komhaas full liberty to recede from hifl contract within two 
months. The horse-dealer, touched by this handsome conducti shook 
the &rmer's hand very heartily, and after they had agreed on the 
chief condition, which was that a fourth of the piuchase-money should 
be paid in cash down, and the rest at the Hamburg bank three 
months afterwards, he called for wine, that they might make meny 
over a bargain so happily concluded. He told the senrant-maid, who 
entered with bottles, that his man Stembald was to saddle the 
chesnut horse, saying that he must ride to the city, where he had 
business to transact, and hinting that when he returned he would 
speak more openly about that which he must now keep secret. Then 
filling the gksses he asked about the Poles and the Turks, who were 
then at war with each other, entangled the farmer into all sorts of 
political conjectures on the subject, and finally took a palling glass 
to the success of their bargain, and dismissed him. 

No sooner had the farmer left the room, than Lisbeth fell on her 
knees before her husband. ** If," she cried, " you still retain any 
feeling for me, and for the children which I bore you; if we are not 
already cast off — ^for what cause I know not — teu me what is the 
meaning of these frightful preparations?" 

** Nothing, dearest wife, that can trouble you, as matters stand,'' 
answered Kohlhaas. ** I have received a decree, in which I am told 
that my proceeding against Squire von Tronka is mere vexatious 
wrangling; and because there must be some misunderstanding in 
this matter, I have determined to commence my suit once more, 
personally, with the sovereign of the country himself." 

*' But why sell your house?" she exclaimed, as she rose from the 
ground in confusion. 

The horse-dealer, gently embracing her, replied : " Because, dearest 
Lisbeth, I will not abide in a country in which my rights are not 
protected. If I am to be trampled under foot, I would rather be a 
dog than a man. I am certain that, on this point, my wife thinks 
with me." 

" But how do you know," she asked, wildly, " that they will not 

Srotect you in your rights? If you approach our sovereign as mo- 
estly as you ought, with your petition, how do you know that it 
will be cast aside, or answered with a refusal to hear you?" 

'* Well then," answered Kohlhaas, "if my fear turns out to be 

froundless, my house, at any rate, is yet unsold. Our sovereign 
imself, I know, is just; and if I can succeed in approaching his 
person, through the people who surround him, I have no doubt lean 
obtain my rights, and before the week has passed, can return gladly 
to you and my old business back again. May I then,'^ he added, 
as he kissed her, " remain with you till the end of my life ! How- 
ever," he continued, '' it is advisable that I should be prepared for 
every event, and hence I wish you to leave this place for a time, if 
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poflBiblei and to go, with your children, to your aunt at Schwerin, 
ivhom you have oe^i long anxious to visit?" 

" How," cried the wife. " I go to Schwerin? — ^I cross the border 
with mj children, to go to my aunt at Schwerin?' And her voice 
was stined with horror. 

** Certainly," replied Kohlhaas, " and, if possible, immediately, 
that I may not be impeded in the steps I am about to take in this 
matter." 

" Oh, I understand you," she exclaimed. " You want nothinff 
but weapons and horses ; the rest any one may take who will." And 
80 Baying, she threw herself down upon a seat and wept. 

Kohlhaas, much perplexed, said : " Dearest Lisbeth, what are you 
doing? (Jod has blessed me with wife, children, and property; 
shall i wish, for the first time, that it was otherwise?" And ne sat 
down by her in a kindly mood, while she, at these words, fell blush- 
ing on nis neck. " Tell me," he said, moving the curls from her 
forehead, " what I am to do? Shall I give up my cause? Shall I 
go to Tronkenburg, and ask the knight for my horses, mount them, 
and then ride home to you?" 

Lisbeth did not venture to answer " Yes;" she shook her head, 
weeping, clasped him fervently, and covered his breast with burning 
kisses. 

" Gkx)d !'* cried Kohlhaas. " Then, if you feel that I must have 
justice, if I am to carry on my business, grant me the liberty which 
18 necessary to attain it." Upon this he rose up, and said to the 
servant, who told him that his chestnut horse was saddled, that the 
horses must be put in harness the following day, to take his wife to 
Schwerin. Suddenly Lisbeth saying that a thought had struck her, 
raised herself, wiped the tears from her eyes, and asked him, as he 
sat down at a desk, whether he could not give her the petition, and let 
hergo to Dresden instead of him, to present it to the sovereign. 

lE&hlhaas, struck by this sudden turn, for more reasons than one, 
drew her to him, and said: " Dearest wife, that is impossible ! The 
sovereign is surrounded by many obstacles, and to many annoyances 
is the person exposed who ventures to approach him." 

Lisbeth replied that the approach would be a thousand times 
easier for a woman than for a man. " Give me the petition,'*^ she 
repeated; " and if you wish nothing more than to know that it is in 
his hands, I will vouch for it." 

Kohlhaas, who had frequently known instances of her courage as 
well as of her prudence, asked her how she intended to set about it. 
Upon which she told him, hanging down her head abashed, that 
the castellan of the electoral castle had formerly courted her, when 
she served at Schwerin; that it was true he was now married, and 
had many children, but that she might still not be quite forgotten — 
in short, she asked him leave to take advantage of this and other 
circumstances, which it would be superfluous to name. Kohlhaas 
kissed her right joyously, told her that he accepted her proposition, 
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and tliat nothing more was wanted than for her to stay with the 
casteUan's wife, to secure an interview with the sovereign, gave her 
the petition, had the brown horses harnessed, and sent her on, safely 
stowed under the care of his faithful servant, Stembald. 

Of all the unsuccessful steps which he had taken in the affidr this 
journey proved the most unlucky. For, in a few days, Stembdd 
returned to the farm, leading slowly along the vehicle m which Lis- 
beth lay stretched, with a dangerous bruise on her breast. Eohlhaas, 
who approached it pale and terrified, could learn nothing connected 
as to the cause of this calamity. The castellan, accormng to the 
servant's account, had not been at home, they luid, therefore, been 
obliged to put up at an inn in the vicinity of the castle; this ion 
Lisbeth had left on the following morning, and had told the man to 
remain with the horses ; it was not till the evening that she returned, 
in the condition in which she was seen. It appeared that she had 
pressed forward too boldly towards the sovereign, and that, without 
any fault on his part, she had received a blow on the breast, from 
the shaft of a lance, through the rude zeal of one of the guards who 
surrounded him. At least so said the l>eople who, in the evening, 
brought her to the inn in a state of insensibility, for she herself couM 
speak but Httle, being prevented by the blood that flowed from her 
mouth. The petition was afterwards taken from her by a knight 
Stembald said that he had wished immediately to set out on horse- 
back and inform his master of the misfortune that had happened, but 
that, in spite of all the representations of the surgeon who had been 
called, she had insisted on being conveyed to her husband at Kohl- 
haascnbruck. The journey liad quite exhausted her, and Kohlhaas 
put her in a bed, where she laid some days striving with difficulty 
to draw her breath. Vain were all endeavours to restore her to con- 
sciousness, that she might throw some light on the events; she lay 
with her eyes iSxed, and already glazed, and returned no answer. 
Only once, just before her death did she recover her senses. For, 
as a minister of the Lutheran religion (to which newly springing 
faith slie had attached herself, through the example of her husband) 
was standing at her bed-side, and with a loud and solemn voice was 
reading to her a chapter out of the bible, she looked at him sud- 
denly, with a dark expression, took the bible out of his hand, as if 
there were nothing in it to be read to her, turned the leaves over 
and over, as if she were looking for something, and at last poiQted 
out to Kohlhaas, who sat by the bed, the verse: '* Forgive thine 
enemies — do good unto them that hate thee !" She then pressed his 
hand, with a most significant glance, and expired. '' May God 
never forgive me as I forgive the squire," thought Kohlhaas — and 
he kissed her, while his tears were flowing fast, closed her eyes and 
rushed out of the room. The hundred golden crowns, wmch the 
farmer had already advanced him on the Dresden stables he took, 
and bespoke a funeral which seemed less fitted for Lisbeth than for 
a princess. The coffin was of oak, strongly cased with metal, the 
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cushions were of silk with eold and silver tassels, and the grave, which 
was ei^ht ells deep, was lined with stones and lime. He himself, 
wiA his youngest child in his arms, stood by the grave, and watched 
the progress of the work. When the day of bunal came the corpse 
was laid out, as white as snow, in a room, which he had Hned with 
black doth. The minister had just finished a touching discourse by 
the bier, when the sovereim's decree in answer to the petition, which 
the deccsased had presented, was put in the hands of Kohlhaas. The 
purport was, that ne should fetch the horses from the Tronkenburg, 
and make no fiirther applications in this matter imder pain of im- 
prisonment. Kohlhaas put up the letter, and ordered the coffin to 
06 placed on the bier* As soon as the mound was raised, the cross 
was set upKon it^ and the guests, who had assisted at the funeral had 
been dismissed, he threw himself down once more before his wife's 
deserted bed, and then commenced the work of revenge. Taking a 
seat, he drew up a decree, in which, by virtue of his innate power, 
he condemned the Squire Wenzel von Tronka, within three days 
after the sight thereof, to bring back to Eohlhaasenbriick the horses 
which he had taken, and whi3i he had spoiled by field-work, and 
to feed them in person in his stables until tney were restored to their 
good condition. This paper he conveyed by a messenger on horse- 
back, whom he instructed to return to Kohlhaasenbriick immediately 
after he had delivered it. The three days having passed and no 
horses having been delivered, he called Herse to him, informed him 
of the notice he had given to the squire concerning the feeding, and 
asked him which of two things he would do: whether he would go 
with him to the Tronkenburg and fetch the s<juire, or whether, when 
he was brought him, he would hold the whip over him, in case he 
flhould prove lazy in obeying the decree in the Eohlhaasenbriick 
stables. Herse shouted out, ^'Let us begin to-day, master," and 
ffinging his cap into the air swore that he would have a thon^ twisted 
into ten knots to teach the art of currying. Kohlhaas sold his house, 
sent his children in a vehicle over the border, called, in addition to 
Helse, the rest of his servants, seven in number, and all as true as 
steel, at the approach of night, armed them, mounted them, and set 
off for the Tronkenburg. 

Tlie third night was advancing, when with his little band, riding 
over the toll^taker and the gate-keeper, who stood conversing by 
the gate, he fell upon the Tronkenburg. While, amid the crackling 
of tne outbuildings, which the men set on fire, Herse flew up 
the winding staircase to the castellan's tower, and cut and thrust at 
the castell^ and the bailiff, who were at play, half undressed. 
Kohlhaas rushed into the castle to find Sqmre Wenzel. So does 
the angel of judgment descend from Heaven, and the squire, who, 
amid peals of laughter, was reading to a party of young friends, the 
decree, which the horse-dealer had sent nim, no sooner heard his 
voice in the yard, than he cried to the rest, pale as death, ** Save 
jromelves, brothers !" and vanished immediately. Kohlhaas, who. 
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on entering the hall, seized by the breast and flung into ihe ooEner, 
one Squire Hans von Tronka, who was advancing towards hiniy so 
that his brains were scattered on the stones, asked, while his servants 
overpowered and dispersed the other knights, who had taken up 
their weapons: *' Where is Squire von Tronka?' And when, as the 
astound^ knights professed their ignorance, he had, with a blow of 
his foot, burst open the doors of two rooms, which led into the 
wings of the castle, and after searching the spacious building in all 
directions, still found nobody, he went, cursing down into the yard, 
that he might guard eveiy egress. In the meanwhile, ignited by 
the flames of the outbuilmngs, the castle itself, with aQ its win^ 
took fire, and threw volumes of black smoke to the does, and while 
Stembald, with three active fellows, dragged together all they could 
lay hold of, and flung it upon their horses as lawful prisse, the dead 
bodies of the castellan and the bailiff", with their wives and ohildreny 
flew out of the upper window, accompanied bv the shouts of Herse. 
Kohlhaas, at whose feet, as he descended the stairs, the squire's 
gouty old housekeeper tlu*ew herself, asked her, as he paused on one 
of the steps: " Where is Squire von Tronka?" When, with a weak 
trembling voice, she answeied, that she thought he had fled to the 
chapel; he call^ for two servants with torches, broke open an en« 
trance with crow-bars and hatchets, for want of a key, and turned up- 
side down the altars and benches. Still no squire was foimd, to the 
great grief of Kohlhaas. It happened, just as he was leaving the 
chapel, that a boy — one of the servants at the Tronkenburg — ^hur- 
ried by to take the squire's coursers out of a large stone stall, that 
was threatened by the flames. Kohlhaas, who at this moment saw 
his OAvn two black horses in a little thatched shed, asked the boy, 
why he did not save them^ and when the latter, as he put the key 
in the stable-door, answered that the shed was already in flames, he 
tore the key out of the door, flung it over the wall, and driving the 
boy with a shower of blows from the flat of his sword, into the 
blazing shed, compelled him to save the horses amid the frightful 
laughter of the bystanders. When, in a few moments, the boy, 
pale as death, came with the horses out of the shed that fell behind 
him, Kohlhaas was no longer there, and when he joined the servants 
in the yard, and then asked the horse-dealer what he was to do with 
the animals, Kohlhaas raised his foot with such violence, that it would 
have been fatal had it reached him, leaped upon his brown horse 
without giving any answer, went under the castle-gate, and while 
his men carried on their work, quietly awaited the dawn of day. 
When morning broke, the whole castle was burned, with tlie ex- 
ception of the bare walls, and no one was on the spot but Kohlhaas 
and his men. He alighted from his horse once more in the bright 
rays of the sun, searched every corner of the place, and when, hard 
as it was to be convinced, he saw that his enterprise at the castle 
had failed, his heart swelling with grief and pain, he sent out Herse 
with some of the others to obtain intelligence about the direction 
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whioh ihe squire had t&ken in flight. A rich convent, called Erla- 
faronn, which was situated on me banks of the Midde, and the 
abbess of which, Antonia yon Tronka, was well known on the spot 
as a pious and benevolent lady, rendered him particularly uneasy, 
for it seemed to him but too probable that the squire, deprived as 
he was of every necessary of life, had taken refuse in this asylum, 
ainoe the abbess was his aunt, and had educated hmi in his earliest 
years. Kohlhaas being informed of this circumstance, ascended the 
castellan's tower, within which he found a room that was still habit- 
able, and prepared what he called '^ Kohlhaasisch Mandate," in 
which he desired the whole country to give no assistance whatever 
to Squire von Tronka, with whom he was engaged in lawful war, 
and bound eveiy inhabitant, not excepting his ihends and relations, 
to deliver up to him the aforesaid squire, under the penalty of life 
and limb, and conflagration of all that could be called property* 
This declaration he distributed through the country round, by 
means of travellers and strangers. To nis servant, Waldmann, he 

Eve a copy with the special (marge that it was to be put into the 
nds of the Lady Antonia at larlabrunn. He afterwards gained over 
some of the Tronkenburg servants, who were discontented with the 
squire, and tempted by the prospect of booty, wished to enter his 
service. These ne armed aner tne fitshion of infantry with daggers 
and oross-bars, teaching them to sit behind the servants on horse- 
back. After having turned into money all that the troops had 
raked together, and divided the money among them, he rested &om 
Ins sad occupation for some hours, under the gate of the castle. 

Hene returned about noon, and confibrmed the gloomy suspicions, 
which he had aheady felt in his heart, namely, that the squire was 
in the convent at Erlabrunn, with his aunt, the lady Antonia von 
Tronka. He had, it appeared, sUpped through a door at the back 
of the castle, which led into the open air, and gone down a narrow 
flight of stone steps, which, under a Httle roof, went down to some 
boats in the Elbe. At least Herse told him that about midnight he 
reached a viUi^ on the Elbe in a boat without a rudder, to the 
astonishment of the people, who were collected together on account 
of the fire at the Tronkenburg, and that he had proceeded to 
fiilabmnn in a waggon. KohSiaas sighed deeply at this intelli- 
gence ; he asked whether the horses hi^ had their feed, and when 
Kis men answered in the affirmative, he ordered the whole troop to 
mount, and in three hours was before Erlabrunn. While a distant 
storm was murmuring in the horizon, he entered the convent yard 
with his band, light^ by torches, which he had kindled before the 
dace. ^ The servant, Waldmann, who met him, told him that he 
Lad given the copy of the mandate, when he saw the abbess and 
ihe beadle of the convent talking in an agitated manner beneath 
ihe portal. The latter, a little old man, with hair as white as 
snow, darting fierce glances at Kohlhaas, ordered his armour to be 
put on, and with a bold voice told the servants who stood round him 
to ring the alarm bell, while the abbess vdth a silver crudfiz in her 
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hand^ descended, wUte as her own garment, fix>m the landing-place, 
and with all her maidens, threw herself before Eohlhaas's horses. 
Eohlhaas, himself, while Herse and Stembald overcame the beadlei 
who had no sword, and were leading him off away to the horses as 
a prisoner, asked her: "Where is Squire von Tronka ?" When, 
drawing from her girdle a large bunch of keys, she answered : " At 
Wittenberg, worthy man," and in a tremblii^ voice, added : " Fear 
God, and ao no wrong," the horse-dealer, cast back into the heU of 
disappointed revenge, turned about his horse, and was on the ixnnt 
of snouting out : " Set alight !" when a monstrous thunder-bolt fell 
to the earth at his feet. Kohlhaas, again turning his horse to her, 
asked if she had received his mandate, and when with a weak and 
scarcely audible voice, she said : *' Only just now, about two hours after 
my nephew had departed," — and Waldmann, on whom Kohlhaas 
cast suspicious glances, stammered out a confirmation of the state- 
ment, saying, that the water of the Mulde had been swelled by 
the rain, and had hindered him from arriving sooner, he collected 
himself. A sudden fall of rain, which extinguished the torches, and 
rattled on the stones, seemed to ease the anguish of his wretched 
heart ; he once more turned round, touching his hat to the lady, 
and crying out : " Brothers, follow me, — the Squire is in Witten- 
berg," clapped spurs to his horse and left the convent. 

At nightfall he put up at an inn on the road, where he had to rest 
a day on account of the great fatigue of his horses, and as he plainly 
saw, that with a troop of ten men (such was his force now), he could 
not attack a place like Wittenberg, he drew up a second mandate, 
in which, after strictly narrating what had happened to him, he called, 
to use his OAvn words, *' Upon every good Christian to espouse his 
cause against Squire von Tronka, the common enemy of all Chris- 
tians, with the promise of a sum of money down, and other ad- 
vantages of war." In a third mandate he called himself a " So- 
vereign, free from the empire and the world, subject to God alone;" 
a morbid and disgusting piece of fanaticism, which nevertheless ac- 
companied as it was with the chink of money and the hope of prey, 
procured an accession to his numbers from the rabble, whom the 
peace with Poland had deprived of a liveUhood. Indeed his band 
amounted to upwards of thirty, when he turned back to the left 
bank of the Elbe to lay Wittenberg in ashes. With his men and 
horses he took shelter under the roof of an old ruined shed in the 
depth of a gloomy wood, that in those days surrounded the place, and 
he no sooner learned from Stembald, that the mandate, with which 
he had sent him into the town disguised, had been made known, 
than he set off with his band — it was Whitsun eve, — and while the 
inhabitants lay fast asleep, set a-light to the place at many comers. 
He then, with his men, plundered the suburbs, affixed a paper to the 
door-post of a church, in which he said that '' He, Kolilhaas, had 
set the city on fire, and that if the squire was not given up to him, 
he would lay it in ashes in such sort, that he would not have to look 
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behind a wall to find tim." Tlie terror of the inhabitants at this un- 
paralleled atrocity was indescribable, and the flames, which in a par- 
ticularlj calm summer's night, had not consumed more than mne- 
teen houses, including a church, being extinguished in some measure 
libout day-break, the old governor (Landvoigt), Otto von Gorgas, sent 
oat a company of about fifty men, to capture the fearful invader. The 
captain of this company, whose name was Gerstenberg, managed so 
badly, that the expedition, instead of defeating Eohlhaas, rather 
helped him to a very dangerous military reputation; for while he 
separated his men into several divisions, tnat he might, as he thought, 
Burround and curb Eohlhaas, he was attacked by the latter, who 
kept his men close together at the different isolated points, and was 
so beaten, that on the evening of the following day, not a sinele 
man of the whole band was left to face the aggressor, although on that 
band rested all the hopes of the country. Kohlhaas, who had lost 
none of his own men in the encoimter, fired the town anew on the 
following morning, and his criminal plans were so well laid that a 
number of houses, and nearly all the bams of the suburbs were re- 
duced to ashes. He then again posted up his decree, and that in 
thfi comers of the town-house, adding an account of the fate of Cap- 
tain von Gerstenberff, whom the eoyemor had sent out against him, 
and whom he had demolished. The governor, greatly enraged at 
this defiance, placed himself with several knights at the head of a 
band of a hunied and fifty men. To Squire von Tronbi, who had 
sent him a written petition, he gave a guard, to protect him fix)m 
the violence of the people, who wished him to be turned out of the 
dty without more ado, and after he had posted guards in all the 
villages around, and also had garrisoned the walls of the city to de- 
fend it fix>m a surprise, he set out on St. Gervas's day, to capture 
the dragon that was thus laying waste the country. The horse-dealer 
was cunning enough to avoid this troop, and after he had, by his 
dever retreats, lured away the governor five miles from the city, and 
had made him believe by vanous preparations that if pressed by 
numbers he would throw himself into the Brandenburg territory, he 
suddenly fiwsed about at the approach of the third night, and gal- 
bping back to Wittenberg for the third time to set it on fire. TSiis 
finghtful act of audacity was achieved by Herse, who had entered the 
dty disguised, and the conflagration, through the action of a sharp 
north wmd was so destructive, and extended its ravages so far that 
in less than three hours, two-and-forty houses, two churches, several 
schools and convents, and the governor's residence were levelled with 
the ground. The governor, who beHeved that his adversary was in 
Brandenburg, at break of day, found the city in a general uproar, 
when having been informed of what had passed, he returned by 
forced marches. The people had assembled by thousands before the 
house of Squire von Tronka, which was fortified with boards and pa- 
lisades, and with the voices of maniacs were demanding that he should 
be sent out of the city. In vain did two burgomasters, named Jen- 
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kens and Otto, who appeared at the head of the whole magiBiiaoy, 
clad in robes of office, show the neoessitj of waiting for the retaixi 
of a courier who had been sent to the chancery to ask permission to 
send the squire to Dresden, whither he himself, for many reasonSi 
wished to be removed; the mob^ deaf to reason, and aimed with 
pikes and staves would hear nothing, and they not only ill-used some 
members of the council, who were urging too severe measures,, but 
they were on the point of tearing down the squire's house^ when the 
governor, Otto von Gorgas, appeared in the dty at the head of his 
troop of horse. This venerable nobleman, whose presence alone had 
usually awed the people to respect and obedience, had succeeded in 
capturing three stragglers from the incendiary's band at the very gates 
of the city, as if by way of compensation for the failure of his enter- 
prise; and as^ while these fellows were loaded with chains in sight of 
the people, he assured the magistrates, in a seasonable address, that 
he thought he was in a fair way to capture Kohlhaas himself, and in 
a short time to bring him in, also enchained, he succeeded in dis- 
arming the rage of the assembled multitude, and in appeasing them, 
in some measure, as to the squire's remaining among them, till the 
return of the courier from Dresden. He alighted from horseback, 
and with some of his knights, the palisades beinff removed, he en- 
tered the house, where nc found the squire, who was continually 
fainting, in the hands of two physicians, who, by the aid of essen o ei 
and stimulants, were endeavouring to restore him to consciousne^ 
Herr Otto von Gorgas, feeling that this was not the moment 
to bandy words wth the squu'c about his bad conduct, merely 
told him, with a look of silent contempt, to dress himself, and for 
his own security, to follow him to apartments in the prison. When 
they had put him on a doublet, and set a helmet on his head, 
and he appeared in the street with his breast half open for want 
of air, leaning on the arm of the governor and his brother-in-law. 
Count von Gerschau, the most frightful imprecations ascended to 
the skies. The mob, kept back with difficulty by the soldiers, called 
him a blood-sucker, a miserable pest to the country, the curse of 
the city of Wittenberg, and the destruction of Saxony. After a 
melancholy procession through the ruins, during which the squire 
often let the helmet drop from his head without missing it, and a 
knight as often set it on again from behind him, he reached the 
prison, and vanished into a town under the protection of a strong 
guard. In the meanwhile, the city was thrown into new alarm by 
the return of the courier with the electoral decree. For the govern- 
ment, having listened to the applications of the citizens of Dresden, 
would not hear of the squire taking up his abode in this the chief 
city, till the incendiary was conquered ; but charged the governor to 
protect him, wherever he might be, and remember he must be content 
with such forces as he had. He, however, informed the good city of 
Wittenberg, to allay uneasiness, that a troop of five hunt&ed strong, 
under the command of Prince Frederic, of IVIisnia, was advancing 
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to protect it from further molestations by KoUliaas. The governor 
plainly saw that a decree of this kind would by no means satisfy the 
people, once not only had the many litlde advantages which the 
horse-dealer had gained at different points before the city, caused 
most alarmine reports to be spread as to his increase of strength, but 
the war which he carried on in the darkness of night, -mm pitch, 
straw, and brimstone, aided by a rabble in disguise, nught, unex- 
ampled as it was, completely frustrate a greater protective force 
than that which was coming with the Prince of Misnia. Therefore, 
after a short reflection, the governor resolved to suppress the decree* 
He merely posted up against the comers of the city, a letter, in 
which the Prince of Misnia announced his arrival. A covered 
cart, which left the prison-yard at break of day, accompanied by 
four guards on horse-back, heavily armed, passed along the street to 
Lapzig, the guards causing it to be v^uely reported that it was 
going to the Pleissenburg. The peopk being thus appeased as 
to the ill-£ited sjjuire, to whose presence fire and sword were bound, 
the governor himself set off with a troop of three himdred men, 
to jom Prince Frederic of Misnia. In the meanwhile, Kohlhaas, 
hf the singular position he had taken in the world, had increased 
his force to a hundred and ten persons; and as he had procured a 
good store of arms at Jessen, and had armed his band in the most 
perfect manner, he was no sooner informed of the double storm, than 
he resolved to meet it with all possible speed, before it should break 
over him. Therefore, on the following night he attacked the Prince 
of Misnia, by Miihlberg, in which encounter, to his great grief, he 
lost Herse, who fell by ms side on the first fire. However, enraged 
at this loss, he so defeated the prince, who was unable to colkct 
his fixrce together, in a three hours contest, that at break of day, on 
aocotmt of several wounds, and likewise of the total disorder of his 
men, he was forced to retreat to Dresden. Emboldened by this ad- 
vantage Kohlhaas turned back upon the governor, before he could 
have received intelligence of the event, fell upon him in an open field 
near the village of Damerow in broad daylight, and fought with fury 
till nightfall, suffering terrible loss, but still with equal advantage. 
The next morning unquestionably, with the remainder of his force, 
he would have again attacked the governor, who had thrown himself 
into the church-yard at Damerow, ifthe latter had not been informed of 
the prince's defeat hy Miihlberg, and therefore held it advisable once 
more to return to Wittenberg, and await a better opportunity. Five 
da;;jrs after the dispersion of these two forces, Kohlhaas was before 
Leipzig, and fired the city on three sides. Li the mandate which 
he distributed on this occasion he called himself, '^ Vicegerent of 
Michael the Archangel who had come to avenge, with fire and sword, 
the villany into which the whole world had fallen, on all who 
had taken the squire's part in this struggle." At the same time 
from the Liitzen Castle, of which he had taken possession, and 
m which he had established himself, he called upon the people to 
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join liiin, and bring about a better order of things. Hie mandate 
was si^ed, as if by a sort of madness : '^ Given at the suit of oar 
provisional world-government, — ^the Castle of Liitzen." Fortonately 
for the inhabitants of Leipzig, the fire did not catch on aocoimt 
of the continual rain, and moreover the means of extingiiiBhiiig being 
used with ^reat promptness, only a few shops about the Heiasen- 
burg burst mto names. Nevertheless the alarm of the city at the 
presence of the violent incendiary, and his notion that the squire 
was at Leipzig, was indescribable; and when a body of a hundred 
and eighty troopers, who had been sent out against him, returned 
to the city in confusion, the mamstracy, who did not wish to endan- 
ger the property of the place, had no other course left them but to 
close the gates, and set the citizens to watch day and night outside 
the walls. Li vain did they post up declarations in the surround- 
ing villages, that the squire was not in the Pleissenbur^; the horse- 
d^er in similar papers af&rmed the contrary, and declared that 
even if the squire was not in the Pleissenburg, he would neverthe- 
less proceed just in the same maimer, until they informed him where 
he actually was. The elector, instructed by a courier of the peril in 
which the city of Leipzig stood, stated that he was collecting a 
force of two thousand men, and that he would put himself at the 
head of it, to capture Kohlhaas. He severely reproved Otto von 
Gorgas for the indiscreet stratagem he had employed to remove the 
incendiary from the neighbourhood of Wittenberg, and no one can 
describe the alarm which arose in Saxony in general, and in the 
capital in particular, wlien the inhabitants learned that an imknown 
hand had posted up in the villages near Leipzig, a declaration that 
Squire Wcnzel was with his armies at Dresden. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Martin Luther, supported by the 
authority which he owed to his position in the world, took upon 
himself by the force of words to call back Kohlhaas into the path of 
order, and trusting to a suitable element in the heart of the incen- 
diary, caused a placard, worded as follows, to be set up in all the 
towns and villages of the electorate : 

" Kohlhaas — ^thou who pretendest that thou art deputed to wield 
the sword of justice, what art thou doing, presumptuous one, in the 
madness of thy blind passion, thou who art filled with injustice 
from the crown of thy head to the sole of thy foot? Because thy 
sovereign, whose subject thou art, hath refused thee justice, dost 
thou arise in godless man, the cause of worldly good, with fire and 
sword, and break in like the wolf of the desert upon the peacefiil 
community that he protecteth. Thou, who misleadest mankind by a 
declaration full of untruth and craftiness, dost thou beUeve, sinner 
that thou art, the same pretext will avail thee before God on that 
day when the recesses of every heart shall be revealed? How canst 
thou say that justice hath been denied — thou, whose savage heart, 
excited by an evil spirit of self-revenge, entirely gave up the 
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trouble of seeking it after the failure of thy first trivial endeavours? 
Ib a bench of bridles and tipstaff, who intercept letters, or keep 
to themselves the knowledge they shoidd communicate, the power 
that ruleth ? Must I teu thee, impious man, that thy ruler 
knoweth nothing of thy affair? What do I say? Why that the 
sovereign against whom thou rebellest doth not even know thy 
name, and that when thou appearest before the throne of God, 
thinking to accuse him, he with a serene countenance will say: 
' Lord to this man did I no wron^, for his existence is strange 
unto my souL' Know that the sword, that thou bearest is the sword 
of robb^v and murder; thou art a rebel and no warrior of the just 
God. Thine end upon earth is the wheel and the gallows, and thine 
end hereafter is that condemnation which threateneth ihe worker 
of evil and impiety. 

" Wittenberg. " MARTIN LUTHER.'' 

In the Castle of Liitzen Eohlhaas was meditating, in his diseased 
mind, a new plan for reducing Leipzig to ashes, P^T^g ^^ atten- 
tion to the notice set up in the villages, that Squire Wenzel was in 
Dresden, because it haa no signature, though he had required one of 
the magistrates; when Stembald and Waldmann perceived with the 
greatest astonishment the placard that had been set up by night 
against thegateway of the castle. In vain did they hope for many 
days that Kohlhaas, whom they did not wish to approach for the 
purpose, would see it. Gloomy and brooding in his own thoughts, he 
merely appeared in the evening to give a few short commands, and 
saw nothing, and hence one morning, when he was about to hang 
up two of his men, who had been plundering in the neighbour- 
hood against his will, they resolved to attract his attention. He was 
returning firom the place of judgment, with the pomp to which he 
had accustomed himself since ms last mandate, whue the people 
timidly made way on both sides. A large cherub-sword on a red 
leather cushion, adorned with gold tassels was carried before him, 
and twelve servants followed him with burning torches. The two 
men, with their swords under their arms, walked round the pillar 
to which the placard was attached, so as to awaken his surprise. 
Eohlhaas, as with his hands locked behind him, and sunk deep in 
thought, he came under the portal, raised his eyes and started; and 
as the men timidly retired from his glance, witnessing the con- 
ftudon, he approached the pillar with hurried steps. But who shall 
describe the state of his mmd, when he saw upon it the paper which 
accused him of injustice, signed with the dearest and most revered 
name that he knew — the name of Martin Luther? A deep red 
overspread his face; taking off his helmet he read it twice from 
b^iiming to end; then with uncertain looks ste|)ped back among 
his men as if about to say something, and yet said nothing; then 
took the naper from the wall, read it once more, and cri^ as he 
disappeuea: '* Waldmann get my horses saddled, Stembald follow 
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me into the castler More than these few worda wAfl not Tnoitect 
to disarm him at once among all his purposes of distinction. 

He put on the disguise of a Thuringian fiurmer, told Stembald 
that business of importance called him to Wittenber;^, entrusted 
him, in the presence of some of his principal men, with the com- 
mand of the band left at Lutzen, and promising to return in three 
days, within which time no attack was to be feared, set off to Wit- 
tenberg at once. 

He put up at an inn under a feigned name, and at the approach 
of night, wrapped in his mantle, and provided with a brace of pistols 
which he had seized at the Tronkenburg, walked into Luther^s 
apartment. Luther was sitting at his desk, occupied with his books 
and papers, and as soon as he saw the remarkable looking stranger 
open the door, and then bolt it behind him, he asked who he was 
and what he wanted. The man, reverentially holding his hat in his 
hand, had no sooner answered, with some mis^ving as to the alarm 
he might occasion, that he was Michael Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer, 
than Luther cried out, " Away with thee," and added, as he rose 
from his desk to ring the bell: " Thy breath is pestiferous, and thy 
appoach is destruction !" 

Kohlhaas, without stirring from the spot said: " Reverend sir, lihis 
pistol, if you touch the bell, lays me a corpse at your feet. Sit down 
and hear me. Among the angels, whose psalms you write, you are 
not safer than with me." 

" But what dost thou want?" asked Luther, sitting down. 

** To refute your opinion that I am an imjust man," replied 
Kohlhaas. " You have said in your placard that my sovereign 
knows nothing of my affairs. Well, give me a safe-conduct, and I 
will go to Dresden, and lay it before him." 

*' Godless and terrible man!" exclaimed Luther, both perplexed 
and alarmed by these words, " Who gave thee a right to attack 
Squire von Tronka, with no other authority than thine own decree, 
and then, when thou didst not find him in his castle, to visit with fire 
and sword every commimity that protected him?" 

" Now, reverend sir," answered Kohlhaas, *' the intelligence I 
received from Dresden misled me ! The war which I carry on with 
the community of mankind is unjust, if I have not been expelled 
from it, as you assure me !" 

" Expelled from it?" cried Luther, staring at him, *' What mad- 
ness is tliis? Who expelled thee from the community of the state 
in which thou art living? When, since the existence of states, 
was there an instance of such an expulsion of any one, whoever he 
might be?" 

" I call him expelled," answered Kohlhaas, clenching his fist, " to 
whom the protection of the laws is denied ! This protection I require 
to carry on my peaceful trade ; it is only for the sake of this protec- 
tion that, with my property, I take refuge with this community, and 
he who denies it me drives me back to the beasts of the desert, 
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and puts in my own hand, as you cannot deny, the club whicH is to 
defend me." 

" But who has denied thee the protection of the laws?" cried 
Luther, '' Did not I myself write that the complaint which was sent 
by thee to the elector, is still unknown to him r If his servants sup-> 
press suits behind his back, or abuse his sacred name, without his 
knowledge, who but God shall call him to accoimt for the choice of 
such servants, and as for thee, abominable man, who has entitled thee 
to judge of him?' 

•* Well," answered Kohlhaas, " then if the elector does not expel 
me, I will return back again to the community which is under his 
protection. Give me, as I said before, a safe conduct to Dresden, 
and I will disperse the band I have assembled at the Castle of Liitzen, 
and will once more bring the suit, with which I failed, before the 
tribunal of the country." 

Luther, with a dissatisfied countenance, turned over the papers 
which lay upon his table and was silent. The bold position which 
this man took in the state offended him, and thinking over the 
decree which had been sent to the squire from Kohlhaasenbriick, 
he asked " what he wanted from the tribunal at Dresden?" 

** The punishment of the squire, according to law," answered 
Kohlhaas, *' the restoration of my horses to their former condition, 
and compensation for the injury which has been suffered both by me 
and my man Herse, who fell at Muhlberg, through the violence in- 
jBicted upon us." 

" Compensation for injury 1" cried Luther, *' Why thou hast raised 
sums by thousands &om Jews and Christians, in bonds and pledges, 
finr the satisfaction of thj wild revenge. Wilt thou fix an amount 
if there should be a question about it?" 

" God forbid,'' said Kohlhaas, " I do not ask back again my house 
and &rm, or the wealth that I possessed — no more than the expenses 
of burying my wife ! Herse's old mother will bring in an account of 
medical expenses, and a specification of what her son lost at Tron- 
kenburg, while for the dainage which I sustained by not selling my 
horses, the government can settle that by a competent arbitrator." 

" Terrible and incomprehensible man," said Luther, gazing at him. 
" When thy sword hath inflicted on the squire the most frightful 
vengeance that can be conceived, what can induce thee to press for 
a sentence against him, the sharpness of which, if it should take 
effect, would inflict a wound of such slight importance ?" 

Kohlhaas answered, while a tear rolled down his cheek : "Revered 
air, the affidr has cost me my wife. Kohlhaas would show the world 
that she fell in the performance of no injustice. Concede to my wiU 
on these points, and let the tribunal speak. Li every other matter 
that may come under discussion, I yield." 

** Look," said Luther, " what thou askest, supposing circum- 
stances to be such as the general voice reports, is iust; and if thou 
. hadst endeavoured, without revenging thyself on tnine own account, 
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to lay thine afl&ir before the elector foi his decision, I have no doubt 
that thy request would have been granted, in eveiy point. But all 
things considered, wouldst thou not have done better, if, for thy 
Redeemer's sake, thou hadst forgiven the squire, taken the hones, 
lean and worn-out as they were, mounted them, and ridden home 
upon ihem to fatten them in their own stable at Kohlhaasenbriick.'' 
'' I might or I might not," answered Kohlhaas, going to the 
window, '' Had I known that I should have to set them up with my 
own wife's heart's blood, then, reverend sir, I might have done as 

iou say, and not have grudged a bushel of oats. But. now they 
ave cost me so dear, the matter, as I think, had better take its 
course. So let the sentence be passed as is my right, and let the 
squire feed my horses." 

Luther, in the midst of contending thoughts, again returned to 
his papers, and said that he would himself communicate with the 
elector on the affair. In the meanwhile he told Kohlhaas to keep 
himself quiet at the Castle of Liitzen, adding, that if the elector con- 
sented to a safe-conduct it should be made Known to him by means 
of placards. '* Whether," he added, as Kohlhaas stooped to Idas his 
hand, " the elector wiU show mercy instead of justice, I know not, 
for I understand he has collected an army, and is on the point of 
seizing thee at the Castle of Liitzen. Nevertheless, as I told thee 
before, there shall be no want of trouble on my part" Upon this 
he arose and seemed about to dismi^ him. Kohlhaas thought that 
this intercession was perfectly satisfactory, and Luther was signify- 
ing a farewell with his hand, when the former suddenly dropped on 
his knee before him, and said he had one request deep at heart. At 
Whitsuntide — a period when he was usually accustomed to take the sa- 
crament — ^he had not gone to church, on account of his martial ex- 
pedition, and he begged that Luther would have the kindness to 
receive his confession without further preparation, and to administer 
to him the supper of the Lord. 

Luther, eyeing him keenly, said after a short reflection: " Yes, 
Kohlhaas, I will do it. But recollect that the Lord, whose body 
thou desirest, forgave his enemy. Wilt thou," he added, as Kohlhaas 
looked confused, ** likewise forgive the squire who oflFended thee, go 
to the Tronkenburff , set thyself upon thy horses, and ride home to 
fatten them at Kohlhaasenbriick?" 

" Reverend sir,'* said Kohlhaas, cooling as he grasped his hand, 
** Even the Lord did not forgive all his enemies. Let me forgive 
their highnesses, the two electors, the castellan and the bailiff, the 
rest of me Von Tronkas, and whoever besides may have injured 
me in this matter, but let me compel the squire to feed my horses.'* 
Luther, on hearing these words, turned his back upon nim with 
a displeased countenance, and rung the bell. Kohlhaas, as a servant 
with a light announced himself in the antechamber, rose astounded, 
and drying his eyes, from the groimd, and Luther having again set 
himself down to his papers, he opened the door to the man who was 
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in Tain struffgling against, on account of the bolt being drawn. 
" Show a Kght," said Luther to the servant, casting a rapid side- 
glance at the stranger, whereupon the man rather astonished at the 
Tisit took down the house key from the wall, and retired to the door, 
which stood half open, waiting for Kohlhaas to withdraw. " Then" 
said Kohlhaas, deeply moved, as he took his hat in both hands, *^I 
cannot receive the benefit of a reconciliation as I entreated." 

** With thy Redeemer, no !" answered Luther shortly, " With thy 
sovereign — that, as I told thee, depends upon the success of an en- 
deavour." He then motioned the servant to do as he had been or- 
dered, without further delay. Kohlhaas, with an expression of deep 
pain^ laid both his hands on his heart, followed the man, who lit him 
down stairs, and disappeared. 

On the following morning Luther sent a communication to the 
Elector of Saxony, m which after giving a severe side-blow to Herm 
Henry, and Conrad von Tronka, the cup-bearer and chamberlain, 
who had, as was notorious, suppressed the complaint, he told him, 
with that freedom which was peculiar to him, that under such vex- 
atious circumstances nothing was left but to accept the horse-dealer's 
proposal, and to grant an amnestjr on account of the past, that he 
might renew his suit. PubUc opinion, he remarked, was completely 
on the side of this man, and that to a dangerous degree; nay, to such 
an extent, that even the city of Wittenberg, which he had burned 
three times, raised a voice in his favour. If his oflFer were refused 
it woidd unquestionably be brought, accompanied by very obnoxious 
remarks, to the notice of the people, who might easily be so far led 
away that the state authority could do nothing whatever with the 
transgressor. He concluded with the observation, that in this case 
the diflGlculty of treating with a citizen who had taken up arms must 
be passed over; that by the conduct towards him the man had been 
in a certain manner released from his obligation to the state; and 
that in short, to settle the matter, it would be better to consider him 
as a foreign person who had invaded the coimtry — which would be 
in some measure correct, as he was indeed a foreigner* — than as a 
rebel who had taken up arms against the throne. 

The elector received this letter just when Prince Christian of Mis- 
nia, generaUssimo of the empire, and imcle of the Prince Frederic 
who was defeated at Muhlberg, and still very ill of his wounds, the 
high chancellor of the tribunal, CoimtWrede, Coimt Kallheim, pre- 
a&nt of the state-chancery, and the two von Tronkas, the cup- 
bearer, and the chamberhun, who had both been friends of the 
elector from his youth, were present in the castle. The chamber- 
lain, who, as a privy counsellor of the elector, conducted private 
correspondence, with the privilege of using his name and coat of 
arms, first opened the subject, and after ex^aining at great length, 
that on his own authority he would never have set aside the peti- 

* That ifl a subject of another state, here Brandenburg. 
O 
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tion which the horse-dealer had presented to the tribmial againrt his 
cousin the s<juire, if he had not been induced by false xeptesenta- 
tions to consider it a mere vexatious and useless amir, — he came to 
the present state of things. He observed that neither according to 
divine nor human laws mid the horse-dealer any right to take such a 
monstrous revenge^ as he had allowed himself on account of this 
oversight. He dwelled on the lustre which would &U on the im- 
pious head of Eohlhaas, if he were treated as a party lawfully at 
war, and the dishonour which would result to the sacred person of 
the elector by such a proceeding appeared to him so great^ that 
he said, with all the fire of eloquence, that he would rather see. the 
decree of the round-headed rebel acted on, and the squire, his couinn, 
carried off to feed the horses at Eohlhaasenbriick, than he would see 
the proposition of Dr. Martin Luther accepted. The high chan- 
cellor of the tribunal, half turning to the chamberlain, expressed his 
re^t that such a tender anxiety, as he now showed to clear up 
this affair to the honour of his sovereign^ had not inn>ired him in 
the first instance. He pointed out to the elector his objectian 
against the employment of force to carry out a measure which was 
manifestly unjust; he alluded to the constant increase of the horse- 
dealer's followers as a most important circumstance, observing that 
the thread of misdeeds seemea to be spinning itself out to an in- 
finite length, and declared that only an act of absolute justice, 
which should immediately and without reserve make good the false 
step that had been taken, could rescue the elector and the govern- 
ment from tliis hateful affair. 

Prince Christian of Misnia, in answer to the elector's question, 
*' what he thought of it," answered, turning respectfully to the high 
chancellor, that the sentiments which he had just heard filled him 
with great respect, but that the chancellor did not consider that 
while he was for helping Kohlhaas to his rights, he was compromis- 
ing Wittenberg, Leipzig, and the whole of the country, which he 
had laid waste, in their just claims to restitution or at least to the 
punishment of the offender. The order of the state had been so 
completely distorted in the case of this man, that a maxim, taken 
from the science of law, could scarcely set it right again. Hence 
he agreed with the opinion of the chamberlain that the measures 
appointed for such cases should be adopted, that an armed force of 
sufficient magnitude should be raised, and that the horse-dealer, 
who had settled himself in the Castle of Lutzen, should be arrested, 
or, at any rate, that his power should be crushed. 

The chamberlain, politely taking from the wall two chairs for the 
elector and the prince, said he rejoiced that a man of such known in- 
tegrity and acutcncss agreed ^vith him in the means to be employed 
in arranging this difficult affair. Tlie prince, holding the chair without 
sitting down, and looking hard at him, observed, that he had no 
reason to rejoice, since a measure necessarily connected with the one 
he had recommended, would be to order his aiTCst, and proceed 
against him for tlic inisuj^e of the elector's name. For if necessity 
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xeqtiued ihat ihe veil shotild be let down before the tlirone of justice, 
over a fleries of iniquitieB, which kept on indefinitely increasing, and 
therefore could no more find space to appear at the bar, that was not 
llie case with the first misdeed/ that was the origin of all. A capital 
prosecution of the chamberlain would alone authorise the state to 
oniah the horse-dealer^ whose cause was notoriously just, and into 
whose hand had been thrust the sword which he earned. 

The elector, whom von Tronka eyed with some confiision as he heard 
ihese words, turned round deeply colouring, and approached the win- 
dow. Count Eallheim, after an awkward pause on all dides, said that 
in this way they could not get out of the magic circle which encom- 
passed them. With equal ri^t mid^t proceedings be commenced 
i^punst the prince's nephew. Prince rrederic, since even he, in the 
smgular expedition which he undertook against Eohlhaas had, in 
many instances, exceeded his instructions ; and, therefore, were the 
inquiry once set on foot about the numerous persons who had occa- 
flicmed the present difficulty, he must be included in the list, and called 
to account by the elector for what had taken place at Miihlberg. 

The cup-bearer, von Tronka, while the elector with doufctful 

E^ inces approached his table^ then took up the subject, and said, that 
could not conceive how the right method of proceeding had 
escaped men of such wisdom, as those assembled unquestionably were. 
The horse-dealer, as far as he understood, had promised to dismiss his 
force if he obtained a free conduct to Dresden, and a renewed inves- 
tigation of his cause. From this, however, it did not follow, that he 
was to have an amnesty for his monstrous acts of vengeance ; two 
distinct points which Dr. Luther and the council seemed to have con- 
fbsed. *' If," he continued, laying his finger to the side of his nose, 
^^ the judgment on account of the horses — ^no matter which way it 
goeB — is pronounced by the Dresden tribunal, there is nothing to pre- 
vent us uom arresting Eohlhaas on the groimd of his robberies and 
iooendiaiism. This would be a prudent stroke of poHcy , which would 
imite the views of the statesmen on both sides, and secure the ap- 
plaaae of the world and of posterity.'' 

The elector, when the prince and the high chancellor answered 
this discourse of the cup-bearer merely with an angry glance, and 
the discussion seemed to be at an end, said that he would oy himself 
reflect on the different opinions he had heard till the next sitting of 
ihe council. His heart being very susceptible to friendship, the pre- 
liminary measure proposed by the prince nad extinguished m him the 
desire of commencing the expedition against Eohlhaas, for which 
every preparation had been made. At all events he kept with him 
ihe high chancellor. Count Wrede, whose opinion appeared the most 
fiaaaible; and when this nobleman showed him letters, from which it 
appeared that the horse-dealer had already acquired a force of four 
hundred men, and was likely, in a short time, to double and treble 
it, amid the general discontent which prevailed in the land on ac- 
count of the cnamberlain's irregularities, he resolved without delay 

O 2 
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to adopt Dr. Luther's advice ; he, therefore, entmsted to Count 
Wrede the whole management of the Kohlhaas afiair, and in a few 
days appeared a placard, the substance of which was as follows : 

*' We, &c., &c.. Elector of Saxony, having especial regard to the 
intercession of Dr. Martin Luther, do give notice to Micnael Kohl- 
haas, horse-dealer of Brandenburg, that, on condition of his laying 
down arms, within three days after sight hereof, he shall have fiee 
conduct to Dresden, to the end that his cause be tried anew. And 
if, as is not to be expected, his suit, concerning the horses, shall be 
rejected by the tribunal at Dresden, then shall he be prosecuted with 
aU the severity of the law for attempting to obtain justice by his own 
might; but, m the contrary case, mercy instead of justice shall be 
granted, and a full amnesty shall be given to Kohlhaas and all his 
troop." 

No sooner had Kohlhaas received a copy of this notice, which was 
posted up all over the country, through the hands of Dr. Luther, 
than, notwithstanding the conditional manner in which it was worded, 
he dismissed his whole band with gifts, thanks, and suitable advice. 
All that he gained by plunder — ^money, arms, and implements — ^he 

fave up to the courts of Liitzen, as the elector's property, and after 
e had sent Waldmann to Kohlhaasenbriick, with letters to the 
farmer, that he might, if possible, re-purchase his farm, and Stem- 
bald to Schwerin to fetch his children, whom he again wished to 
have with him, he left the Castle of Liitzen, and went to Dresden, 
unknown, with the rest of his little property, which he held in 
paper. 

It was daybreak, and the whole city was still sleeping, when he 
knocked at the door of his small tenement in the Pima suburb, which 
had been left him through the honesty of the farmer, and told his 
old servant, Thomas, who had the care of the property, and who 
opened the door with amazement, that he might go and tell the 
Prince of Misnia, at the seat of government, that he, Kohlhaas, the 
horse-dealer, was there. The Prince of Misnia, who, on hearing this 
announcement, thought it right immediately to inform himself of the 
relation in which this man stood, found, as he went out with a train 
of knights and soldiers, that the streets leading to the residence of 
Kohlhaas were already thronged with an innumerable multitude. 
The intelligence that the destroying angel was there, who pur- 
sued the oppressors of the people with fire and sword, had set all 
Dresden, city and suburbs, in motion. It was found necessary to 
bolt the door against the pressure of the anxious multitude, and the 
youngsters clambered up to the window to see the incendiary, who 
was at breakfast. As soon as the prince, with the assistance of the 
guard, who forced a passage for him, had pressed forward into the 
house, and had entered Kohlhaas's room, he asked him, as he stood 
half-undressed at a table, *' Whether he was Kohlhaas, the horse- 
dealer?" Whereupon Kohlhaas, taking out of his girdle a pocket- 
book, with several papers relating to his position, and lianding them 
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over, lespectfiill^ said, ^^ Yes !" adding that, after dismissing his band, 
in conformity with the privilege which the elector had OTanted, he 
had come to Dresden to bring his suit against Squire Wenzel von 
Tronka, on account of his black horses. The prmce, after a hasty 
glance, in which he surveyed him from head to foot, and ran over the 
papers which he found in the pocket-book, heard his explanation of 
the meaning of a document given by the court at Lutzen, and re- 
lating to the deposit in favour of the electoral treasury. Then, 
having examined him by all sorts of questions about his children, 
his property, and the sort of life he intended to lead in future, and 
having thus ascertained that there was no occasion to feel uneasiness 
on his account, he returned to him his pocket-book and said that 
there was nothing to impede his suit, and that he might himself 
apply to Count Wrede, the high chancellor of the tribimal, and com- 
mence it immediately. The prince then, after a pause, during which 
he went to the window and saw, with wonder, the immense mul- 
titude before the house, said : '^ You will be obliged to have a 
guard for the first days to watch over you here and when you go 
out !" Kohlhaaa cast down his eyes surprised and was silent. ^^ Well, 
no matter!" said the prince, leaving the window, "whatever hap- 
pens you will only have yourself to blame." He then moved to- 
wards the door with the design of quitting the house. Kohlhaas, 
who had recovered, said, " Do as you please, gracious prince ! Only 
pledge me your word to remove the guard as soon as 1 desire it and 
I have no objection to make against this measure." " That is not 
worth speaking of,'' said the prince, who after telling the three sol- 
diers, wno were appointed as guards, that the man m whose house 
ihey were placed was free, and that when he went out they were 
merely to follow him for his protection, took leave of the horse- 
dealer with a condescending wave of the hand and departed. 

About noon, Kohlhaas, attended by his three guards, and followed 
by a countless multitude, who, warned by the police, did him no 
manner of injury* proceeded to the chancellor's. Count Wrede re- 
ceived him, in his anteroom, with kindness and affability, discoursed 
with him for two entire hours, and after he had heard the whole 
course of events from the beginning to the end of the affair, he di- 
xected him to a celebrated advocate in the city, who was attached to 
the court, that he might favourably draw up his complaint. Kohl- 
haas without further delay went to the advocate's house, and after 
the complaint was drawn up, which, like the first rejected one, re- 
quired the punishment of the squire according to law, the restoration 
of the horses to their former condition, and a compensation both for 
the damage he had sustained, and for what his servant, Herse, who 
l)ad fallen at Muhlberg, had suffered (for the benefit of his mother), 
he again returned home, still followed by the gaping multitude, re- 
solving not to go out of doors any more unless urgent necessity de- 
xnand^ it. 

In the meanwhile Squire Wenzel von Tronka was released from 
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his confinement in Wittenberg, and after he had recovered from a 
dangerous erysipelas in the foot, was peremptorily summoned by the 
tribunal to appear at Dresden, and answer the complaint of the horse- 
dealer, Kohlhaas, respecting certain horses, which had been imlaw- 
fully detained and spoiled. His relations, the brothers von Tronlsa, 
(the chamberlain and the cupbearer,) at whose house he put up, re- 
ceived him with the greatest indignation and contempt; they called 
him a wretched and worthless person, who brought disgrace on all 
his &mily, told him that he would infallibly lose me cause, and bade 
him prepare to bring the horses, which he would be condemned to 
feed, amid the general derision of the world. The sqpire, with a 
weak trembling voice, said that he was more to be pitied than any 
one in the world. He swore that he knew but little of the whole 
cursed business, which had plunged him into calamity, and that the 
castellan and the bailiff were alone to blame, inasmuch as they had 
employed the horses in the harvest without the remotest knowled^ 
and wish on his part, and had ruined them bv immoderate work m 
their com fields. He sat down as he uttered these words, and en- 
treated his relations not to plimge him back again into the illness 
from which he had recovered, by their reproaches. On the follow* 
ing day, the brothers von Tronka, who possessed property in the 
neighbourhood of the destroyed Tronkenburg, finding there was no- 
thing else "to be done, wrote to their farmers and bailiffi, at theit 
kinsman's request, to obtain information respecting the horses, which 
had disappeared on the day of the calamity and had not been heard 
of since. But the whole place having been laid waste, and nearly 
all the inhabitants having been slaughtered, they could learn no 
more than that a servant, driven by blows with the flat of the in- 
cendiary's sabre, had saved the horses from the burning shed, in 
which they stood, and that on asking where he was to take them, 
and what he was to do, he only received from the ruffian a kick for 
an answer. The gouty old housekeeper, who had fled to Misnia, 
stated, in writing, that the servant on the morning that followed that 
dreadful night had gone with the horses to the Brandenburg border. 
Nevertheless all inquiries made in that direction proved fruitless, 
and, indeed, the intelligence did not appear correct, as the squire 
had no servant whose house was in Brandenburg or even on the road 
thither. Men from Dresden, who had been at W^ilsdruf a few days 
after the conflagration of the Tronkenburg, said that about the time 
specified a boy had come there leading two horses by a halter, and 
that he had left the animals, as they were in a very wretched pHght 
and unable to proceed further, in the cow-shed of a shepherd, who 
had wished to restore them to good condition. For many reasons it 
seemed probable enough that these were the horses in question, but 
the shepherd of Wilsdruf had, according to the account of people 
who came thence, already sold them to somebody — it was not known 
to whom ; while a tliird rumour, the originator of which could not 
be discovered, was to the effect that the horses were dead and had 
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been buried in ihe pit at Wilsdruf. The broihers von Tronka, wbo, 
■8 might be supposed, considered this turn of affairs the most de- 
Bunablef seeing they would be relieved by it from the necessity of 
feeding the horses in their own stable — which they must otherwise 
have done, as their cousin, the squire, had no stables of his own — 
nevertheless wished to be thoroughly assured that the circumstances 
were correctly stated. Accordingly Herr Wenzel von Tronka, in 
hia capacity of feudal lord, wrote to the courts of Wilsdruf, de- 
floribiii^ very fully the horses which, he said, had been lent to him, 
and haa since, umbrtunately, been taken away, and requesting them 
to try to discover where those animals were stationed, and to de- 
mie the present owner, whoever he might be, to deliver them up 
at the stables of the Chamberlain von Tronka, on an indemnification 
for all expenses. 

In a few days the man, to whom the shepherd of Wilsdruf had 
sold the horses made his appearance and brought them, lean and tot- 
tering, tied to his cart, to the market-place of the city. Unfor- 
tunately for Squire Wenzel, and still more so for honest Kohlhaas, 
this man was the knacker from Dbbbeln. 

As soon as Wenzel, in the presence of his cousin, the chamberlain, 
heard an indistinct rumour that a man with two black horses, saved 
firom the flames at the Tronkenburg, had come into the city, they 
both set off attended by some servants, whom they had hastily 
gathered together to the castle-yard, where he was, that in case the 
horses should turn out to be Kohlhaas's they might pay the expenses 
and take them home. But how surprised were they when they saw 
a multitude, which increased every moment, attracted by the spec- 
tacle, and assembled about the cart to which the horses were &stened. 
The people were shouting amid peals of laughter, that the horses 
which had caused the state to totter had come to the knackers. The 
aquiie, who had walked round the cart, and saw with confusion the 
miserable beasts, who looked every moment as if they longed to 
die, said that these were not the horses which he had taken from 
Kohlhaas, when the chamberlain casting upon him a look of speech- 
lesB ra^e, which, had he been made of iron, would have crushra him, 
stepped up to the knacker and asked him, as he flung back his mantle 
and discovered his chain and order, whether these were the horses 
which had been in the possession of the shepherd of Wilsdrui', and 
which Sqidre Wenzel von Tronka, to whom they belonged, had re- 
quired. The man, who with a pail in his hand, was watering a stout- 
bodied horse, that drew his cart, said: ^' Do you mean the black 
ones?" Taldng the bit out of his horse's mouth, and setting down 
the pail he said diat the animals tied to the cart had been sold to him 
by a awineherd of Hainichen, but where he got them, and whether 
they came from the Wilsdruf shepherd — ^Aat he knew nothing 
'about The messenger of the Wilsdruf court, he said, as he again 
took up the pail and rested it against the pole of the cart, had told 
him that he was to bring them to Dresden to the house of the von 
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Tronkas, but the squire to whom he had been directed was called 
Conrad. After these words he turned round with the remainder of 
the water, which the horse had left in the pail, and flung it upon the 
pavement. 

The chamberlain, who amid the gaze of the scoffing multi- 
tude could not get a look from the fellow, who continued his 
work with the most insensible zeal, told him that he was the Squiie 
Conrad von Tronka, but that the horses he had with him belonged 
to the squire his cousin, that they had come to the Wilsdnif shep- 
herd throu^ a servant who had run away, taking advantage of the 
fire at the Tronkenburg, and that they originally belonged to the 
horse-dealer Kohlhaas. He asked the fellow, who stood with out- 
stretched legs and hitched up his breeches, whether he really knew 
nothing about the matter; — ^whether the swineherd of Hainichen had 
not purchased them from the Wilsdnif shepherd (on which oircum- 
fltance all depended), or from some third party, who might have 
obtained them from that source. 

The man rudely said that he understood not a word that was 
said, and that whether Peter or Paul or the Wilsdruf shepherd 
had the horses before the swineherd of Hainichen — ^it was just the 
same to him — ^provided they were not stolen. Upon this he went, 
with his whip across his broad back, to a neighbouring pot-house 
to get his breakfast. 

The chamberlain, who did not know what in the world he should do 
with the horses, which the swineherd of Hainichen had, as it seemed, 
sold to the knacker of Dobbeln, unless indeed they were the horses on 
which the devil rode through Saxony, asked the squire to put in a word, 
and when his kinsman, with pale trembling lips, answered that the 
most advisable plan would be to buy them, whether they belonged to 
Kohlhaas or not, he wrapped his mantle round him, and not know- 
ing what to do, retired from the crowd, cursing the father and mother 
who had given him birth. He then called to him Baron von Wenk, 
one of his acquaintance, who was riding along the street, and re- 
solving not to leave the spot, because the rabble looked at him 
scoffingly, and with their handkerchiefs before their mouths only 
seemed to wait for his departure to burst out, he bade him call on 
Count von Wrede and by his means make Kohlhaas come to inspect 
the horses. 

Now it happened that Kohlhaas, who had been summoned by 
an officer of the court to give certain explanations as to the surrender 
of property at LUtzen, was present in the chancellor's room when the 
baron entered, and while the chancellor with a fretful countenance rose 
from his chair and motioned the horse-dealer aside, the baron, to whom 
the person of Kohlhaas was unknown, represented the difficulty in 
which the von Tronkas were placed. The knacker had come from 
Dobbeln in accordance with a defective requisition of the Wilsdruf 
courts, with horses certainly ; but their condition was so hopeless that 
Squire Wenzel could not help feeling a doubt as to their belonging 
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to KoUhaas. Hence, if they were to be taken from the knacker, 
in order that their recovery might be attempted, an ocular inspec- 
tion by Kohlhaas would be necessary in the mrst instance to clear up 
the doubt that existed. " Have then the goodness," he concluded, 
" to fetch the horse-dealer out of his house with a guard, and let him 
be taken to the market-place where the horses now arc." 

The chancellor, taking his spectacles from his nose, said that he 
£yand himself in a dilemma, since, on the one hand, he did not think 
the affidr could be settled otherwise than by the ocular inspection 
of Kohlhaas; and, on the other hand, he did not conceive that he, as 
chancellor, had any right to send Kohlhaas about guarded, wherever 
the squire's fancy might dictate. He therefore introduced to the 
baron the horse-dealer, who was standing^ behind him; and while 
he sat down and again put on his spectacles, told him to apply to 
the man himself. Kohlhaas, who allowed no gesture to show what 
waa passing in his mind, declared that he was quite ready to follow 
the baron to the market, and inspect the horses, which the knacker 
had brought to the city. He then, while the baron turned round, 
oonfiised, again approached the chancellor's table, and took leave of 
him, having given him from his pocket-book several papers relative 
to the surrender at Lutzen. The baron, who, with a face red as 
fire, had retired to the window, likewise took leave of the chan- 
cellor, and the two, accompanied by the guards appointed by the 
Prince of Misnia, proceeded to the palace-yard, accompanied by a 
multitude of people. Herr Conrad, the chamberlain, who, in spite 
of the solicitation of several friends on the spot, had maintained his 
ground among the people against the knacker of Dobbeln, no 
sooner saw the baron and the horse-dealer, than he approached the 
latter, and, holding his sword proudly imder his arm, asked liim if 
the horses which stood behind tne cart were his. The horse-dealer, 
after modestly turning to the gentleman who questioned him, and 
whom he did not know, and touching his hat, went up to the knacker's 
cart, followed by the train of knights. At about twelve paces dis- 
tance he glanced hastily at the animals, who stood on tottering legs, 
with their heads bent to the groimd, and did not eat the hay which 
ike knacker put before them, and then returning to the chamber- 
lain, exclaimed: '^ Gracious sir, the man is quite right; the horses 
which are bound to the cart belong to me." Then looking at the 
circle around him, he touched his hat once more, and, attended by 
hiB raard, again lefl} the spot. The chamberlain had no sooner 
beam what Kohlhaas said, than he approached the knacker with a 
hurried step, that made the plume on his. helmet shake, flun^ him a 
purse full of gold; and while the man, with the purse in his hand, 
was staring at his money, and was combing back his hair with a 
leaden comb, he ordered his servant to detach the horses and lead 
them home. This servant, who, at his master's call, had left a circle 
of friends and relatives in the crowd, went up to the horses over a 
large puddle, with a face somewhat crimson. Scarcely, however, had 
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he touched the halter, than his oounn. Master Himboldt, wiih the 
words, '* You shall not touch that carrion,^' seused his arm and flung 
him from the cart He added, picking his way over the puddle to 
the chamberlain, who stood dumb with astonishment, that he must 
get a knacker's boy to perform such an office for him. The cham- 
berlain, who, foaming with rage, gazed for a moment at Himboldt, 
turned round, and adled after the guard over the heads of the 
knights who were about him. As soon as, by the order of Baron 
von Wenk, an officer with some electoral troopers had made his 
appearance from the castle, he desired him, after briefly setting forth 
the shameful acts of rebellion which the buishers of the dty yen- 
tured on, instantljr to take the ringleader, Mcuter Himboldt, into 
custody. Then seizing Himboldt by the collar, he accused bom of 
flinging away from the cart the servant who, by his orders, was un- 
binding the horses, and otherwise ill-using him. Master Himboldt, 
throwing off* the chamberlain with a dexterous twist, said : ** Gracious 
sir, telling a fellow of twenty what he ought to do, is not inciting 
him to rebellion. Ask him whether, against all usage and propriety} 
he will meddle with those horses that are tied up to the cart. If he 
will, after what I haye told him — why, be it so I For all that I care, 
he may flay them on the spot if he pleases." Upon this the cham- 
berlain turned round to the servant, and asked him whether he 
had any objection to fulfil his commands; namely, to untie Kohl- 
haas's horses, and take them home. The lad, timidly slinking 
among the burghers, answered that the horses must be made 
decent before he could do any thing of the sort; whereupon the 
chamberlain darted after liim, tore oflf his hat, which bore the 
badge of his house, trampled it under foot, drew his sword, and 
hunting the fellow about with furious strokes of the blade, made 
him at once quit the spot and his service together. " Strike the 
ruffian to the ground !" shouted Master Himboldt, and while the 
burghers indignant at the spectacle, combined together and forced 
away the guard, he knocked down the chamberlain from behind, 
tore off his mantle, collar, and helmet, twisted the sword out of his 
hand, and furiously flung it to a distance. In vain did Squire 
Wenzel, saving himself from the tumult, call on the knights to 
assist his cousin ; before they could advance a step they were dis- 
persed by the pressure of the people, so that the chamberlain, who 
had hurt his head by the fall, was exposed to all the fury of the 
mob. Notliing could have saved him but the appearance of a troop 
of soldiers who happened to be riding by, and whom the officer of 
the electoral troopers called to his assistance. This 'officer, after 
repelling the multitude, seized the enmged Himboldt, who was con- 
ducted to prison by some knights, while two friends picked up from 
the ground the unfortunate chamberlain all covered with blood, and 
took him home. Such was the unlucky termination of the really 
well-meant and honest attempt to repair the wrong which had been 
done to the horse-dealer. The knacker of Dbbbeki, whose business 
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was over, and who did not want to stop any longer, tied the homes to 
a ]amp-po6t as soon as the people b^an to disperse, and there they 
sfcood all day, without any one to care about them — a jest for the 
hnterers in me street. Indeed, for the want of all other attendance, 
ihe police was obliged to take them in hand, and towards night 
called upon the knacker of Dresden to keep them in the yard 
before the town till further directions. 

Thia occurrence, though the horse-dealer had really'nothing to do 
with it, awakened among the better and more temperate sort of 
people, a feeling which was highly un&vourable to his cause. The 
relation in which he stood to the state was considered quite un- 
BuflferaUe, and both in private houses and in public places, the 
opinion was expressed, that it would be better to do him a manifest 
injustice, and again annul the whole affair, than show him justice 
in such a small matter merely to gratify his mad obstinacy, espe- 
cially as such justice would only be the reward of his deeds of 
violence. Even the chancellor himself, to complete the destruction 
of p)or Kohlhaas, with his over-strained notions of justice, and his 
obvious hatred of the Von Tronka family, contributed to the propa- 

Stion and confirmation of this view. It was hiffhly improbable 
Eit the horses, which were now in the custody of the kimcker of 
Dresden, could be restored to that condition in which they left the 
stable at Eohlhaasenbriick, but even suppose art and constant 
attention could effect as much, the disgrace which under the cir- 
cumstances fell upon the 6(}uire's &mily was so great, that con* 
sidering its political importance as one of the nrst and noblest 
fiunilies in the land, nothing appeared more suitable than to pro* 
pose a compensation for the horses in money. The chancellor 
having some days afterwards received a letter from the president 
Kallheim, who made this proposition in the name of the disabled 
chamberlain, wrote to Komhaas, advising him not to reftise such an 
offer in case it should be made to him. Nevertheless he returned 
a short and not very civil answer to the president, in which he re- 
quested him to spare him all private commissions of the kind, 
advising the chamberlain to apply to the horse-dealer himself, whom 
he described a very honest and modest man. Kohlhaas's reso- 
lution was aheady weakened by the occurrence in the market-place, 
and following the advice of the chancellor, he only waited for 
overtures on the part of the squire or his connections readily to 
meet them with a ftdl pardon for all that had past. But the 
knights' pride was too sensitive to allow them to make such over- 
tures, and highly indignant at the answer they had received firom 
the chancellor, they wiowed the letter to the elector, who on the 
following morning visited the chamberlain as he still lay ill of his 
wounds in his room. With a weak and plaintive voice, the in- 
valid asked him whether, when he had already risked his life to 
settle this matter according to his wishes, he should now expose his 
lumour to the censure of the world, and appear with a request for 
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indulgence before a man, who had brought all imaginable shame 
upon him and his family. The elector having read through the 
letter, asked Count Kauheim, with some confusion, whether the 
tribunal would not be justified in taking its ground ¥rith Kohlhaas 
on the circumstance that the horses could not be restored, and 
then in decreeing a mere compensation in money as if they were 
dead. The count replied, " (gracious sb, they are dead!— dead in 
the legal sense of the word, because they have no value, and they 
will oe physically dead before they can lie removed from the flayers 
yard to the knight's stables." 

Upon this the elector putting up the letter, said that he would 
speak about it to the chancellor, consoled the chamberlain, who 
arose in his bed and thankfully seized his hand, and after he had 
told him to take eveij care of lus health, rose very graciously from 
his chair, and took his leave. 

Thus stood matters in Dresden, while another storm still more 
formidable was gathering over poor Kohlhaas from Liitzen, and the 
spiteful knights had tact enough to draw down its flashes upon his 
unlucky head. John Nagelscnmidt, one' of the men collected by 
Kohlhaas, and dismissed a^ter the appearance of the amnesty, had 
thought fit a few weeks afterwards to assemble anew a portion of the 
rabble who were disposed for any outrage, and to carry on the trade 
into which Kohlhaas had initiated him on his own account. This 
worthless fellow, partly to frighten the officers by whom he was pur- 
sued, partly to induce the peasantry after the ordinary fashion to 
take part in his misdeeds, called himself vicegerent to Kohlhaas, and 
spread a report with the cunning he had learned from his master, 
that the amnesty had not been kept with many men, who had re- 
turned quietly to their homes — nay that Kohlhaas himself, by a 
shameful violation of faith, liad been imprisoned immediately on his 
arrival at Dresden, and had been consigned to the care of a guard. 
In placards, quite similar to those of Kohlhaas, he made his band 
of incendiaries appear as a warlike force, raised solely for the honour 
of God, with the mission of seeing that the amnesty granted by the 
elector was properly carried out. Tlie whole affair, as we have abeady 
said, had nothing to do with the honour of God, nor with any at- 
tachment to Kohlliaas, about whose fate the fellow was totally in- 
different, but he merely Intended under the protection of devices 
to bum and plunder with greater impunity. The knights, as soon 
as the news of this occurrence reached Dresden, could scarcely conceal 
their joy at the entirely new turn which it gave to the whole afEiir. 
With sagacious and dissatisfied side-glances they alluded to the 
mistake that had been made in granting Kohlhaas the amnesty in 
spite of all their warnings, just as if for the sake of encouraging 
rascals of every kind to follow in his steps. Not contented with giving 
credence to Nagelschmldt's pretext, that he had taken uj) arms solely 
for the support and defence of his oppressed master, they plainly ex- 
pressed their opinion that the whole enterprise was devised by Kohl- 
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IiaAs to ixitiimdate the government, and thus to hurry on the decree 
and render it completely conformable to his obstinate wilL Nay, the 
cupbearer went so far as to say to aparty of hunting squires and cour- 
tiers, who, after their meal, Imd assembled in the elector's anteroom, 
that the disbanding of the gang of robbers at Liitzen was a mere feint ; 
and while he laughed much at the chancellor's love of justice, he 
showed from many circumstances clearly combined, that the troop 
existed now just as much as before, in the woods of the electorate, 
and merely waited for a signal from the horse-dealer to break out 
anew with fire and sword. Prince Christian of Misnia, very much 
displeased at this new turn of afiairs, which threatened seriously to 
sully the fame of his sovereign, immediately went to the castle to 
see him, and clearly perceiving that it was the interest of the knights 
to crush Kohlhaas if possible on the groimd of new misdeeds, he asked 
leave to examine him at once. The horse-dealer somewhat surprised, 
was conducted to the seat of government {Gubemium) by an officer, 
with his two little boys, Henry and Leopold in his arms, for his 
man Stembald had returned the day before with his five children 
from Mecklenburg, where they had been staying, and thoughts of 
various kinds, which it would be tedious to unravel, determined him 
to take with him to the examination the two boys, who, in tears 
b^^ed to accompany him, as they saw him depart. The prince, after 
looking kindly at the children, whom Kohlhaas had seated beside 
him, and asking their names and ages in a friendly manner, disclosed 
to him the liberties which N^e£chmidt, his former servant, had 
allowed himself in the valleys oithe Erzgebirg, and while he showed 
him what the fellow called his mandates, requested him to state 
what he could in his own justification. 

Shocked as the horse-dealer was at the scandalous papers, he 
nevertheless had but little difficulty in the presence of such an 
upright man as the prince, in showin^^ how groundless were the 
accusations that had been brought against him. Not only, as he 
said, was he, imder the circumstances, far from requiring any assist- 
ance from a third party, to bring his suit to a decision, seeing that 
it was going on as well as possible, but some letters which he had 
with him, and which he produced to the prince, plainly showed 
the impossibility of Na^elschmidt being wiUinff to give him the 
assistance in question, since shortly before he liad msbanded his 
troop, he had been going to hang the fellow for acts of violence in 
the flat country. Indeed he had only been saved by the appear- 
ance of the electoral amnesty, which had broken off all the connec- 
tion between them, and they had parted the day after as mortal 
enemies. Kohlhaas, on his own proposal, which was accepted by 
the prince, sat down and wrote a letter to Nagelschmidt, in which 
he called the pretext of supporting the amnesty, granted to him 
and his troop, and afterwards broken, a shameful and wicked in- 
vention; ana told him that on arriving at Dresden he was neither 
arrested nor consigned to a guard, that his suit was proceeding 
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quite according to liia wishes, and that he gave him up to the M 
▼engeance of tne laws as a warning to the rabble aroimd him for 
the incendiarisms he had committed in the Erzgebi]^, after the 
publication of the amnesty. At the same time some fragments of 
the criminal proceedings, which the horse-dealer had set on foot 
against the man at the Castle of Liitzen, for the misdeeds above 
aUuded to, were subjoined to enlighten the peonle, as to the ffood* 
for-nothing fellow, who had been sentenced to the gallows, and had 
only been saved by the elector's patent The prince, satisfied by these 
acts, calmed Kohmaas, as to the suspicion which they had been fozoed 
to express imder the circumstances, assured him that so long as he 
continued in Dresden, the amnesty granted him should remain un« 
broken, once more shook hands with the boys, to whom he jzave the 
fruit that was on the tabic, and dismissed him. The chanceOor, who 
likewise perceived the danger that impended over the horse-dealer, did 
his utmost to bring the affair to a conclusion before it became en- 
tangled and complicated by new events. Strange to say, the cunning 
knights desired and aimed at the same thing, and instead of tacitly 
confessing the crime as before, and limiting the opposition to a mitiga- 
tion of the sentence, they now began with all sorts of chicanery to deny 
the crime itself. Now tiiey gave out that the horses had merely been 
kept at the Tronkenburg by the act of the castellan and the bailiff, 
of which the squire knew little or nothing; now they asserted that 
the beasts were sick of a violent and dangerous cougn immediately 
after tlieir arrival, appealing to witnesses whom they promised to 
produce; and when tliey were beaten out of the field with their 
arguments by inquiries and explanations, they brought an electoral 
edict, in which twelve years before, on account of prevailing dis- 
temper among cattle, the introduction of horses from Brandenburg 
into Saxony was prohibited. This was to prove that the squire was 
not only authorised but actually bound to detain the horses brought 
by Kohlhaas over the border. Kohlhaas, who in the meanwhile had 
repurchased his farm of the good farmer at Kohlhaasenbriick for a 
small sum, wished, as it appears, for the purpose of finally complet- 
ing this transaction, to leave Dresden for a few days, and to travel 
home ; — a resolution in wliich, however, wc doubt not the alleged 
business, important as it might be on account of the winter sowing 
time, had less part than the wish to examine his situation under cir- 
cumstances so remarkable and so critical. Keasons of another kind, 
which we leave to the surmise of every one who knows the secrets 
of his own heart, might also have operated. He therefore went to the 
hiofh-chancellor, without the guard, and having the farmer's letters 
in his hand, stated that if his presence at the court could be dispensed 
with, as indeed seemed to be the case, he wished to leave the city 
and go to Brandenburg for eipflit days or a fortnight, promising 
to return within that time. The high-chancellor, looking on the 
ground with a dubious and displeased countenance, said that his pre- 
sence was now more necessai'v than ever, since the court, in conse- 
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qpence of the crafty and quibbling objections of the oppoate party, 
would require his explanation in a thousand cases, which had not 
been foreseen. However, when Kohlhaas referred him to his ad- 
vocate, who was well acquainted with the merits of the case, and 
uigendy though modestly still adhered to his request, promising to 
limit his absence to eight days, the high chancellor said, after a pause, 
as he dismissed him, that he hoped he would obtain passports of Prince 
CShxistaan of Misnia. £ohlhaas, who perfectly understood the chan- 
cellor's countenance, sat down at once confirmed in his resolution, and 
aaked the Prince of Misnia, as chief minister, without assigning any 
leasoQ, to give him passports to Kohlhaasenbriick for eight days. To 
this rMuest he received an official answer, signed by Baron Siegfried 
von Wenk, governor of the castle, stating Siat his petition for pass- 
portB to KohBiaasenbriick had been laid before the elector, and that 
as soon as consent was obtained, they would be forward^ to him. 
Kohlhaas asked his advocate how it was that this paper was signed 
by a Baron Siegfried von Wenk, and not by Prince Ghnstian of Misnia, 
whereupon he wasinformed that the prince hadgone to his estates three 
days bcSbre, and that the affairs of office had been entrusted during 
his absence, to Baron Siegfried von Wenk, governor of the castle, 
and cousin to the gentleman who has been previously mentioned. 

KohlhaaSi whose heart began to beat uneasily under all these 
dicumstances, waited several days for an answer to his petition 
which had been brought before the elector with singular prolixity; 
but a week passed, and another and another, and ne had neither 
ffot an answer nor had the tribunal come to a decision of his case, 
definitely as it had been announced. Therefore, on the twelfth day, 
fiilly determined to know the disposition of the government to- 
wards him, whatever it might be, he sent another pressing appli- 
cation to the ministry for the passport. But how surprised ne was, 
when on the ev^iing of the following day (which had likewise 
passed away without the expected answer), as he stepped towards 
the vnndow of his back room, deeply occupied in pondering over 
his situation, and especially on the amnesty which Dr. Luther had 
obtained for him, he did not see the guards who had been given 
him by the Prince of Misnia in the little outhouse which had been 
assigned as their abode. The old servant Thomas whom he called, 
and of whom he asked what this meant, answered with a sigh, 
^' Master, all is not as it should be I The soldiers, of whom there 
axe more than usual to-day, dispersed themselves over the whole 
house as night advanced. Two are standing with spear and shield 
in the street before the ftont door, two in the garden at the back 
door, and two others are lying on a heap of straw in the anteroom, 
where they say they intend to sleep." Kohlhaas, who changed 
colour, turned round and said it was just the same to him whether 
ihey were there or not, and that as soon as he got to the passage he 
should set up a light that the soldiers might see. 

Under the pretext of emptying a vessel he opened the front shutter 
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and convinced himself that the old man had spoken the truih; for 
the ^uard had just been q^^dy relieved, a measure which never 
hdd Deen thought of before. This ascertained he lay down in his 
bed, little inclined to sleep, and with his mind thoroughly made up 
as to what he should do tne next day. Nothing on the part of the 
^vemment was more displeasing to him than the empty show of 
justice, while, in fact, the amnesty was broken; and in case he was 
a prisoner, about which there seemed to be no doubt, he wished to 
compel the government to declare it clearly and without ambi- 
guity. Therefore, at the dawn of the following day, he had his 
vehicle brought up, and the horses put to it by Stembald his ser- 
vant, to go, as he said, to the farmer at Lockewitz, who had spoken 
to him a few days before at Dresden as an old acquaintance, and 
had invited him to pay him a visit with his children. The soldiers, 
who were laying their heads together, and perceived the . move- 
ments in the house, sent one of meir number privily into the town, 
whereupon in a few minutes an officer of the government appeared, 
at the head of several men, and went into the opposite house, as if 
he had something to do there. Kohlhaas who, as he was occupied 
with dressing his boys, witnessed their movements, and designedly 
kept his vehicle before the house longer than was necessary, went 
out with his children, as soon as he saw that the police had com- 
pleted their preparations, without taking any notice, and telling the 
soldiers at tne door as he passed them, that they need not follow 
him, he took the boys into the cart, and kissed and consoled the 
little crying girls, who, in conformity with his orders, remained 
with the daughter of the old servant. He had scarcely mounted 
the cart himself, when the officer came up to him with his train from 
the opposite house, and asked him where he was going. Kohlhaas 
answering that he was going to see his friend the farmer at 
Lockewitz, who had some days before invited him into the country 
with his boys, the officer said that in that case he must wait a 
few moments, as some horse-soldiers, by the command of the Prince 
of Misnia, would have to accompany mm. 

Kohlliaas asked him, smiling from the cart, whether he thought his 
person would not be safe in the house of a friend, who had invited him to 
his table for a day. The officer answered pleasantly and cheerfully 
enough, that the danger was certainly not great, and added that he 
would find the men by no means burdensome. Kohlhaas repUed, 
seriously, that when he first came to Dresden, the Prince of Misnia 
had left it quite free to him whether he would avail himself of the 
guard or not, and when the officer expressed his surprise at this cir- 
cumstance, and referred to the custom which had prevailed during 
the whole of Kohlhaas's residence at Dresden, the horse-dealer told 
him of the occurrence which had led to the appointment of a guard 
in his house. Tlie officer assured him that the order of the Baron 
von Wenk, governor of the castle, who was at present head of the 
police, made the constant guard of his person an imperative duty. 
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and begged him, if it was unpleasant to be so attended, to go to the 
seat of government himself, and rectify the error which seemed to 
prevail there. Kohlhaas, darting an expressive look at the oflGicer, 
and determined either to bend or to break the matter, said that he 
would do this, descended with a beating heart from the cart, had his 
children carried into the passage by the servant, and repaired with 
the officer and his guard to the seat of government, leaving the 
man with the vehicle in front of the house. It chanced that Baron 
von Wenk was en^ged in the examination of a band of Nagel- 
fx^hmidt's men, wmch had been captured in the neighbourhood of 
Leipzig, And had' been brought in the evening before, and that these 
fellows were being questioned on many matters which would 
willingly have been heard by the knights who were with the baron 
when the horse-dealer and those who attended him entered the room. 
The baron no sooner saw him, than he went up to him, while the 
knights became suddenly silent, and ceased their examination, and 
asked him what he wanted. 

The horse-dealer respectively stating his project of dining with the 
jiarmer in Lockewitz, and his wish to leave behind the soldiers, whom 
he did not require, the baron changed colour, and seeming as 
if he suppressed another speech, said that his best plan would be 
to stop quietly at home, and put off the dinner with the Locke- 
witz fanner. Then cutting short the conversation, and turning to 
the officer he told him, that the command which he had given 
him with respect to Kohlhaas, was to remain as before, and that 
he was not to leave the city, except under the guard of six horse- 
men. Kohlhaas asked whether he was a prisoner, and whether he 
was to beheve that the amnesty solemnly granted him in the eyes 
of the whole world was broken; whereupon the baron, suddenly be- 
oomii^ as red as fire, turned to him, and walking close up to him, 
looked full in his eyes, and answered, " Yes, yes, yes!" He then 
turned his back upon him, left him standing, and again went to 
Nagelschmidt's men. 

Sohlhaas then quitted the* room, and although he saw that the 
only course left for him, namely, flight, was rendered difficult 
by the steps which he had taken, he nevertheless concluded he 
had acted rightly, as he now saw he was free from all obligation 
to conform to tne articles of the amnesty. When he reached 
home, he ordered the horses to be taken from the cart, and accom- 
ginied by the officer entered his chamber very much dispirited. 
This officer, in a manner which greatly disgusted him, assured him 
that all turned on a misunderstanding which would soon be cleared 
up, while his men, at a sign which he gave them, fastened up all 
the outlets that led into the yard. The front entrance, as the officer 
assured Kohlhaas, was open to his use as before. 

Li the meanwhile, Nagelschmidt was so hampered on all sides by 

soldiers and officers of the law in the woods of the Erzgebirge, that 

' being utterly destitute of means to carry out the part he had chosen, 

p 
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he Lit upon the thou^lit of really dra?nng Kohlhaaa into hia intercat 
He had learned with tolemble accuracy » through a trareller who passed 
on the road, the Btate ol' the suit at Dresden, and was of opinion, 
that in spite of the open hostility which exbted between them, it 
would be possible to induce the horse-dealer to enter into a new al- 
liance with liim. He therefare «ent a man to him, with a scarcely 
kgible letter, to the effect, that if he would come to th^ Altenhiu'^ 
territory, and remime th^ conduct of the band, who had asseinbled 
there, out of the relics of the one that had been dismissed, he would 
furnish him witJi hors:s, m^m^ and money, to assist him in flying 
iiom his prison at Dresden, At the same time, he promised to be 
better and more obedient in future than he had been ; and to prove 
his fidehty and devotian, he ofiered to come to Di^en himsctf and 
afiect Kolilhaas'fl liberation. Now the fellow to whom thii letter w&i 
eutrustcd had the misfortune to fall into conTulsions of a dangeroua 
Boxt, such as he had been eubiect to from his youths dose to Dresden, 
and the consequence was, that tlie letter which he carried in hia 
doublet, was discovered by people who came to asai&t him, and that 
he himaelf, as soon as he had recovered, was arrested, and removed 
to the scat of government, attended by a numerous guard* The 
Governor von \Venk had no sooner read the letter than he hastened 
to the elector, in whose castle he found the two von Trontaa (the 
chamberlain having recovered of his woundj) and Count KaUheim, 

S resident of the chancery, Tiiese gentlemen were of opinion, that 
[ohlhaaa should be arrested without delay, and ;prosecuted on the 
ground of a seci-efc understanding with Nagelschraidt, since, as they 
attempted to prove, such a letter could not have been written, had 
not others been j^rcviously sent by the horse-dealer, and had not 
some criminal compact been formed, for the perpetration of aew 
atrocities. The elector firmly refused to violate the fr^e cQudnGl 
which he had grated to Kohlhaas, on the mere ground of ihia letl^rv 
Nay, according to his opinion, it rather showed, thftt no prt^mn 
communication had existed between Kohlhaas and Nagelscliaiidl^ 
cmd aU that he would resolve upon, and that after much delaj, uras 
that, according to the suggestion of the president, the letter shopM 
be sent to Kohlhaas by Nagelschmidt's man, just as if the feUaw wis 

Erfectly at liberty, and l£at then it should be seen whether Kolii« 
^8 would answer it. The man, who had been put in piisofi, wiv 
accordingly brought to the seat of government on the foIlQwim 
morning, when the governor of the castle restored him his letter 
and, pronaising that he should be free, and exempt from the pnnidu 
ment he had incurred, told him to give it to the horse^deal^ as if 
iiothing had happened. Without more ado, the fellow lent himsslf 
to the mean stratagem, and as if by stealth, entered Kohlhaas's xeoin 
on the pretext of selling some crabs, with which the officer had mo* 
vided him in the market'-place. Kohlhaas, who read the letter wiule 
the children played with the crabs, would certainly, under the c&« 
Gumstances^ have taken the fdlow by the collar, and delivered him 
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up to tiie goldim, who etood at his door, butas^ in the present 
dispositloii of people towards him, such a step might b© inter- 
pxtted in more than one way, and he was ftuly convinced that 
nothing in the world could help him out of the ^fficulty in which 
he was placed, he looked mournfully at the fellow's well-known 
faoe, asked him where he lived, and ordered him to come again in 
im hour or two, when he would communicate the resolution he had 
takan with respect to his master. He told Stembald, who chanced 
to enter the room, to buy some crabs of the fellow he found therei and 
thi9 having been done, and the two men having parted without re- 

X'don, he sat down and wrote a letter to Nagelschmidt to the 
ring effect: In the first place he accepted his offer of the 
command of the band in Altenburg, and in the next told him to send 
him a waggon with two horses to the Neustadt by Dresden, to free 
him from the temporary prison in which he was placed with his 
children. Two horses more, he said, for die sake of speed would be 
wanted on the road to Wittenberg, by which circuitous route, for 
certain reasons, too long to specify, he could alone come to him. 
He represented the soldiers who guarded him as open to bribery, but 
neveruieless, in case force should be necessary, he desired the pre- 
sence of a few, stout, active, well-armed fellows in the Neustadt. To 
defiray the expenses of all these preparations he would send by the 
man a roukau containing twenty gold crowns, about the expenditure 
of which he would come to an account with him when the affair was 
settled. His presence in Dresden on the occasion of his liberation 
he prohibited as unnecessary, nay, he gave the expreira order that he 
diould remain in tlie territory of Altenburg, as the temporary leader 
of the band, which could not well do without a captain. When 
the messenger came towards the evening he gave him this letter, and 
rewarding him HberaUy, exhorted him to take the greatest care of it. 
His design was to proceed to Hamburg with his nve children, and 
there to embark for the Levant or the East Indies, or as far as the 
dqr might cover other men than those he knew, for his soul, which 
waa now bowed down vdth grief, had given up the notion of 
getting the horses, to say nothing of his repugnance to make a com- 
mon cause with Nagelschmidt. 

Scarcely had the fellow delivered this answer to the castellan than 
the high cnancellor was removed, the president. Count Kallheim, waa 
appointed chief of the tribunal in his stead, and Eohlhaas, being 
arrested by a cabinet order of the elector, was thrown into the city 
{Mnson, heavily laden with chains. Proceedings were commenced 
against him on the ground of the letter, which was posted up at all 
the comers of the town; and when, before the bar of the tribunal, to 
the question of the counsel, who presented him this letter, whether he 
leoognised the handwriting, he answered *' Yes," but to the question 
whether he had any thing to say in his defence, he with downcast 
qrea answered ** No.*' He was condemned to have his flesh torn with 

p2 
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red-hot pincers, and his body quartered and burned between the 
wheel and the ^edlows. 

Thus stbod matters with poor Eohlhaas in Dresden, when the 
Elector of Brandenburg appeared to rescue him from the hands of 
arbitrary power and claimed him as a Brandenburg subject in the 
electoral chancery, through a note sent for that purpose. For the 
brave Captain Heinrich von Greusau had told him, during a walk on 
the banks of the Spree, the history of this strange and not utterly 
abandoned man. On this occasion, urged by the questions of the 
astonished elector, he coidd not avoid mentioning the wrong which 
had been done to his own person, through the improper acts of the 
high chancellor, Coimt Siegfried von Kallheim. The elector, being 
hifi^hly indignant at this, demanded an explanation of the high chan- 
cellor, and finding that his relationship to the house of Tronka had 
been the cause of all the mischief, dismissed him at once with many 
signs of displeasure, and appointed Heinrich von Geusau chancellor 
in liis place. 

Now it happened that tlic kingdom of Poland, while for some 
cause or other it was in a hostile position against Saxony, made re- 
peated and pressing demands to the Elector of Brandenburg to unite 
against Saxony in one common cause. This led the High Chan- 
cellor Geusau, who was no novice in such matters, to hope that he 
could fulfil his sovereign's wish of doing justice to Eohlhaas at any 
price, without placing the general peace in a more critical position than 
the consideration due to an individual would justify. Hence the 
high chancellor, alleging that the proceedings had been arbitrary, 
and alike displeasing to God and man, not only demanded the im- 
mediate and unconditional delivery of Kohlhaas, that in case he was 
guilty he might be tried according to Brandenburg laws, on a com- 
plaint which the court of Dresden might make through an attorney 
at Berlin, but also required passports for an attorney whom the elector 
wished to send to Dresden, to obtain justice for Kohlhaas against 
Squire Wenzel von Tronka, on account of the wrong which had 
been done the former, on Saxon soil, by the detention of his horses 
and other acts of violence which cried aloud to Heaven. The cham- 
berlain, Herr Conrad, who on the change of office in Saxony had 
been nominated president of the state chancery, and who for many 
reasons did not wish to offend the court of Berlin, in the difficulty in 
which he now found liimself, answered in the name of his sovereign, 
who was much dejected at the note he had received, that the un- 
friendly and unfair spirit in which the right of the court of Dresden 
to try Kohlhaas, according to law, for offences committed in the 
country, had been questioned, had created great astonishment, especially 
when it was well known that he held a large piece of ground in the 
Saxon metropolis, and did not deny that he was a Saxon citizen. Never- 
theless, as Poland to enforce her claims had already collected an army 
of 5000 men on the borders of Saxony, and the high chancellor, 
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Hemiich von Geusau, declared that Kohlhaasenbruck, the place 
from which the horse-dealer took his name, lay in the Brandenburg 
territory, and that the execution of the sentence of death that had 
been declared would be considered a violation of the law of nations, 
the elector, by the advice of the chamberlain, Herr Conrad himself, 
who wished to retreat out of the aflFair, called Prince Christian of 
Misnia from his estates, and was induced by a few words from this 
intelligent man to deliver Eohlhaas to the court of Berlin, in com- 
pliance with the request that had been made. 

The prince, who, although he was little pleased with the late im- 
seemly proceeding, was obliged to undertake the prosecution of the 
Xohlhaas affair, m compliance with the wish of his embarrassed 
sovereign, asked him on what groimd he meant to prosecute the 
horse-dealer, in the chamber council at Berlin. To the fatal 
letter to Nagelschmidt reference could not be made, so doubtful 
and obscure were the circumstances under which it was written, 
neither could the early plunderinffs and incendiarisms be men- 
tioned on account of the placards m which they had been par- 
doned. 

The elector, therefore, resolved to lay before the Emperor of 
Vienna a statement of the armed attack of Eohlhaas upon Saxony, 
to' complain of the breach of the public peace, which he had esta- 
blished, and to request those who were bound by no amnesty to 
prosecute Kohlhaas in the Berlin court through an imperial prose- 
cutor. 

In eight days the horse-dealer, chained as he was, was placed in a 
cart and transported to Berlin with his five children (who had been 
ffot together a^ain out of the orphan and foundling asylimas) by the 
knight Friedrich von Malzahn, whom the Elector of Brandenburg 
had sent to Dresden with six troopers. 

Now it chanced that the Elector of Saxony, at the invitation of 
the seneschal (Landdrost) Count Aloysius von Kallheim, who held 
considerable property on the borders of Saxony, had gone to Dahme 
to a great hunt, which had been appointed for his recreation, accom- 
panied by the chamberlain, Herr Conrad, and his wife the Lady 
Heloise, daughter of the seneschal and sister of the president, besides 
other fine ladies and gentlemen, hunting-attendants, and nobles. All 
this party, covered with dust from hunting, was seated at table under 
the cover of some tents adorned with fiags, which had been set up 
on a hill right across the road, waited upon by pages and yoimg 
nobles, and recreated by the sound of cheerful music, which pro- 
ceeded from the trunk of an oak, when the horse-dealer, attended by 
his army of troopers, came slowly along the road from Dresden. 

The sickness of one of Kohlhaas's little delicate children had com- 
pelled the Knight von Malzahn, who accompanied him, to remain for 
three days at fierzberg — a fact which he did not deem it necessary to 
communicate to the government at Dresden, feeling that he was only 
responsible to his own prince. The elector, who with his breast half- 



uncsovPTodj and kis plumed tat adorned ynih. fir-twigi, ^at by iTie 
Lady Hcloiac — his first love in the days of early youth — ^said, elevated 
by the pleasure of the feast, tliat sparkled roimd Mm: *^ Come let us 
mvxi the unfortunate lifian, ^vhoever he may bo, this cup of wiiie!" 
The Lady Heloisc, casting a noble glance at him, aroee at once, atid 
la^-ing the whole table under contributioiij filled a silver vessel, which 
& page handed to her^ "with fruit, cakea, and bread. The whole 
party, with refreshments of all kinds, had already thronged from thfe 
tentj when the seneschal mot them with a confused countenance 
and bade them stop. To the elector^ who asked with surprLse 
^]iat had happened thus to coufoimd the seneschal^ the latter 
answetedj stammering and with his head turned towards the cham- 
berlain, that Kohlhaas was in the cnxt. At this piece of intelligence, 
■whieli astonished every body, as it was generally known that Kohl* 
haas had set off six days before, the chamber kin, Conrad, took his 
goblet of wine, and turning towards the tent poured it into the dust. 
The elector^ deeply colouring, placed his on a salver, which a page 
prcst^nted to him for that purpose, at a liint from the chamberlain; 
and while the knight Friedrioh von Malzahn, respectfully greetillg 
the company, whom he did not know, passed slowly through the 
tent-ropes tliat ran across the way, in the direction of Dabme, the 
party, at the invitation of the seneschal, returned to the tent without 
taking further notice. 

A3 soon as the elector was seated, the seneschal privately sent to 
Dahme to ivarn the magistracjr there to make the norse-dealer ^asS 
on imraedjately ; but as the knight had declared his wish of passing 
tlie night in the place, on the plea that the day had already adranced 
too far to allow of further travel, they were obliged to bring liim 
^thout noise to a farm which belonged to the magiatracy, and 
which stood by the road-side concealed by bushes. 

Towards eveninff, when the elector's party had forgotten tko ^vrhole 
afiair, their thoughts having been dissipated by l^e wme^ and At 
pleasures of a luxurious supper^ the seneschal proposed thttt thSf 
should once more start for a nerd of deer which hsA made iti tsppes^ 
ance. The whole party seized on the proposal with delight^ Md 
armed with their rifles went in pairs over hedges and ditdied iiit6 
the adjoining forest, and the consequence was mat the ^teotor asd 
the Lady Heloise, who hung on h^s arm to witness the tpdotaddi 
were to their sm-prise imm^ately conducted by a mesieng^i MAd 
had been appointed to attend them, through the court of wA ireiy 
house at which Kohlhaas and the Brandenburg troops ime 
stopping. 

The lady, when ehe heard this, Rud: ''Compi ^radotui it>t^ 
rei^, come T adding, as she playfully concealed in his double llie 
chain which hung from his neck, *' let us slip into the &»&) befofil 
our troop comes up, and see the strange man who iis pasBing the 
night there." 
The elector, changing oolouT) seized her hand and said: ** Heidse^ 
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what notion has possessed you?" But when, perceiving his surprise, 
ehe soifiwered that no one would recognise him in his hunting dress, 
and also, at the very same moment, two hunting attendants, who 
had aheadj satisfied their curiosity, came out of the house and said, 
that in consequence of an arrangement of the seneschals, neither 
the knight nor the horse-dealer knew of whom consisted the party 
assembled near Dahme, the elector, smiling, pressed his hat over his 
eyes," and said: " Folly, thou rulest the world, and thy throne is the 
mouth of a pretty woman." 

Kohlhaas was sitting on a heap of straw, with his back against the 
wall, feeding the child that had fallen sick at Herzberg, with rolls 
and toilk, when his noble visitors entered the farm-house. The 
lady, to introduce the conversation, asked him who he was, what 
was the matter with the child, what crime he had committed, and 
whither they were conducting him under such an escort. He doflfed 
his leather cap, and, without ceasing from his occupation, gave her 
a short, but satisfactory answer. 

The elector, who stood behind the huntsman, and observed a little 
leaden case that hung from Michael's neck by a silken thread, asked 
him, as there was nothing better to talk about, what this meant, and 
what was kept in it. 

" Ah, jour worship," said Kohlhaas, detaching it from his neck, 
opening it, and taking out a little sUp of paper fastened with a 
Wafer, "there is something very peculiar about this case. It is 
about seven months ago, on the very day after my wife^s buritil, 
when I had set out from Kohlhaasenbriick, as perhaps you know, to 
Seize the person of Squire von Tronka, who had done me much 
wrong, that for some negotiation, unknown to me, the electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg had a meeting in JUterboch, a market 
town, through which my way led me. When they had settled 
every thing according to their wishes, they went through the streets 
of tne town, conversing in a friendly maimer, that they might see 
1h6 fidr, which was held with due merriment. Presently they came 
to a gipsy woman, who sat upon a stool, and uttered prophesies to 
the P^pfe "v^ho surrounded her, out of an almanack. 

"This woman they asked, jestingly, whether she had any thiiig 
pleasant to teU them. I, who had put up at an inn, with all my 
l>and, and chanced to be present at the spot when this occurrence 
I60k place, standing at the entrance to the church, could not hear, 
through the crowd, what the strange woman said to the electors. 
When the people whispered, laughingly, in each other's ears, that 
die would not communicate her science to any body, and croY^ed 
thickly together on account of the spectacle that was preparing, I 
got upon a bench, which had been hewn out in the entrance to the 
churcn, not so much because I was curious myself, as because I would 
make way for those that were. Scarcely had I, from this elevation, 
taken a mil survey of the electors and the woman, who sat before 
them on the stool^ and seemed to be scribbling something, than she 
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6Utkl*suly ralsetl herself on her crutches, and, lookiiag round the peo- 
uhh iixL'd hf r cyea upon me, who had not spoken a single word to 
he*t ^^d 1*^^ never cared for such sciences in my life, 

*• Pr^jii&mg towards me, through the dense crowd, she said: * Ah^ 
if tllu jjentlemgiii wishes to know^ he had better ask jou/ Then, your 
worj^hip, with her dry, hony hands she gave me this ahp. All the 
people turned round to me, and I said, perfectly astonished, ' Why, 
inother — what sort of a present is this?' After all sorts of unintel- 
ligible stuif, among which, to my gre^t Burprise, I heard my own 
name, she repUed, ' It is an amulet, thou horse-dealer, Konlhaas, 
keep it well* it will one day save thy life,' And so saying, she 
vanished. Now !" continued Kohlliaas, good humouredly, '* to tell 
the truth, sharply as matters have been j^oing on in Dresden, they 
have not cost me my life; and as for Berlin, the future will show me 
how I get on there, and whether I shall come off well" 

At these words the elector seated liimseif on a bench, and, although 
to the inquiry of the astonished lady, what was the matter with him, 
he answered, " Nothing, nothing at alV — lie, nevertheless, fell sense- 
less upon the ground, before she had time to run up to him and 
catch nim in her arms. 

The Knight von Malzahn, who, on some business or other, en- 
tered the room at this moment, said: '* Good God, what ails the 
gentleman?" while the lady cried out, "Water, bring water 1" 

Tlie huntsmen raised the elector from the ground and carried him 
to a hed in an adjoining room, and the consternation of all reached 
its height, when the chamberlain, who had been fetched by a page, 
declared, after many futile endeavours to restore the elector to hk 
senses, that there were all the signs of apoplexy. 

The seneschal, while the cup-bearer sent a messenger on horse- 
back to Luckau to fetch a physician, caused the elector to be placed 
in a vehicle, as soon as he opened his eyes, and to be taken, Biowly. 
to his hunting castle in the neighbourhood. The consequence pi 
this journey was two fainting fits after his arrival at the castle, and 
it was late on the following morning, when the physician from Lno- 
kau had arrived, that he recovered in some degree, still with the 
decided symptoms of an impending nervous fever. As soon as he 
had regained his senses he raised himself in his bed, and his first in- 
quiry was for Kohlhaas. 

The chamberlain, who misunderstood his question, said, seizing 
his hand, that he need no longer trouble himself about this terrible 
man, since, as had been designed, he had remained at the farm i^t 
Dahme, guarded by the Brandenburg escort, after the sudden and 
incomprehensible mischance which had occurred. Aissuring him of 
his warmest sympathy, and also that he had reproached his wife 
most bitterly for ner unwarrantable heedlessness in bringing him in 
contact with the man, he asked what there was so strange and mon< 
strous in the conversation to strike him thus. 

The elector said he could only confess that the sight of a worth* 
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lees slip of paper, worn by the man in a leaden cage, had been the 
cause of the unpleasant occurrence. In explanation of this circum- 
stance he uttered much which the chamberlain did not understand, 
suddenly assured him, as he pressed his hand, that the possession of 
this slip would be of the utmost importance, and finally entreated 
him to mount on horseback without delay, to ride to Dalheim, and 
to purchase the slip from Kohlhaas at any price. 

The chamberlam, who had difficulty in conceaUng his embar- 
rassment, represented to him, that if this slip was of any value to 
him, it would be absolutely necessary to conceal the fact from 
Kohlhaas, since, if he got a hint of it through any heedless expres- 
sion, all the wealth of the elector would be msufficient to get it out 
of the hands of a fellow so insatiable in his vengeance. To calm 
him, he added that some other means must be devised, and that 
perhaps it would be possible to gain the slip to which he attached 
so much importance, by cunninff and through the medium of a third 
indifferent party, as the criminal did not set any value on it. 

The elector, wiping the perspiration from his forehead, asked 
whether it would not be possible with this intent to send to Dahme, 
and to delay the further transport of the horse-dealer imtil the slip, 
in some way or other, was secured. 

The chamberlain, who could not trust his senses, replied that in 
all probability the horse-dealer had imfortunately left Dahme al- 
ready, and was already over the boundary and on Brandenburg 
soil, where every endeavour to impede his progress, or to turn him 
back, must lead to the most unpleasant and lengthened difficulties — 
such difficulties, indeed, as it might be impossible to get over. 

When the elector, with a gesture of utter despair, threw himself 
back on his cushion in silence, the chamberlain asked him what it 
was that the slip contained, and by what strange and inexplicable 
chance he knew that the contents concerned him. 

Casting equivocal glances at the chamberlain, whose willingness 
to oblige him he doubted, the elector made no answer, but lay quite 
stiff, yet with heart uneasily beating, while his eyes were fixed on 
the comer of the handkerchief, wmch, immersed in thought, he 
held in his hands. All at once he ordered him to call into the 
chamber the hunting-page (Jagd-junker) Von Stein, an active and 
sharp-witted young genueman, whom he had often emploved on 
secret affairs, on the pretext that he had business to settle with 
him of quite a different nature. 

Aflber he had set forth the whole affair to this pa^e, and had in- 
formed him of the importance of the slip, now in the possession of 
Kohlhaas, he asked him whether he was wiUing to earn an eternal 
claim to his friendship by getting this slip before Kohlhaas reached 
Berlin. 

The page as soon as he, in some degree, understood the affair, 
strange as it was, declared that all his powers were at the service of 
the elector, whereupon the latter commissioned him to ride after 
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Kolilhaas, and in case money would not suffice, as probably it wotdd 
not, to offer him in a prudently managed discourse, life and liberty 
as tJie price of the slip; nay, if he insisted upon it, to supply him at 
once, though cautiously, with horses, people, and money, to assist 
him in escapingfrom the hands of the Brandenburg troopers who 
escorted him. The page, having obtained from the elector a written 
authority in his own hand, set off with some attendants, and not 
allowing his horses any breathing time, he had the good luck to 
overtake Kohlhaas at a village on the border, where, with the Eoiight 
von Malzahn and his five children, he was partaking of a dinner, 
that was spread before the door of a house m the open air. The 
Knight von Malzahn, to whom the page introduced himself as a 
foreigner, who wished to see the remarkable man on his journey, 
even anticipated his wishes, as he compelled him to sit down to the 
meal, at the same time introducing nim to Kohlhaas. As the 
knight had affidrs to mind, which caused him to absent himself 
every now and then, and the troopers were dining at a table on the 
other side of the house, the page soon found an opportunity of 
telling the horse-dealer who he was, and explaining tne particular 
object of his mission. 

The horse-dealer, who had already learned the name and rank of 
the person who had fainted in the farm-house at Dahme at the s^ht 
of the case, and who wanted nothing more to complete the astonish- 
ment which the discovery had caused, than an insight into the 
secrets of the case, which for many reasons he had determined not to 
open out of mere curiosity, — the horse-dealer, we say, mindful of the 
unhandsome and unprinccly treatment which he had experienced at 
Dresden, in spite of his readiness to make every possible sacrifice, de- 
clared that he intended to keep the case. To the question of the 
page, what could induce him to utter so singular a refusal, when 
nothing less than life and liberty was offered liim, Kohlliaas replied: 

*' Sir, if your sovereign came here in person and said to me, ' I will 
destroy myself with the troop of those who help to wield the 
sceptre ;' although such destruction is the dearest wish of my soul — 
I would still refuse liim the case, which is even more valuable to him 
than existence, and would say, ' to the scaffold you can bring me, 
but I can injure you, and I will,' " And immediately, with death 
in his face, he called for one of the troopers, ordering him to take a 
good portion of the repast which still remained in the dish. For 
the remainder of the hour, which he passed in the village, he never 
turned towards the page, but treated him, although he sat at the 
table, as if he was not present, until, when he ascended the cart, he 
turned round and gave him a farewell look. 

The situation of the elector, when he learned the news, grew worse 
and worse; indeed to such a degree, that the physician, during three 
portentous days, was in the greatest anxiety for liis life, which seemed 
attacked from more sides than one. However, by the force of his 
naturally strong constitution, after keeping his bed for several pain- 
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Allly jwwsed iTeekfl, he recovered sufficiently to fee removed to a 
carriage, and thus, vrith an ample store of cushions and coverlets, to 
be conveyed to Dresden to the afl&irs of his government. As soon 
iu9 he had reached the city he sent for Prince Christian of Misnia, 
and asked him how matters were going on with respect to the mission 
of the Councillor Eibenmeyer, who was to be sent to Vienna as 
Attorney in the Kohlhaas affair, to complain to the emperor of the 
bteach of the imperial peace. The prince told him that this coun- 
cilor had set off to Vienna, in conformity with the instructions, 
which he had left when he went to Dahme, immediately after the 
arrival of the Jurist Zaimer, whom the Elector of Brandenburg had 
sent as attorney to Dresden, to prosecute the suit about the horses 
against the Squire Wenzel von Tronka. 

The elector, who, deeply colouring, withdrew to his writing- 
table, expressed his astonishment at this haste, since he had, to his 
knowledge, declared that the departure of Eibenmeyer was to 
wait for nearer and more definite instructions, a reference to Dr. 
Luther, who had procured the amnesty for Kohlhaas, being first 
necessary. With an expression of suppressed anger, he turned over 
and over the documents that lay upon the table. The prince, after 
starin? at him for some time in silence, said, that he should be sorry 
if he had not conducted this affair to the satisfaction of his sovereign, 
adding, that in the state-council not a word had been said about a 
reference to Dr. Luther; and that although perhaps at an earlier part 
of the proceedings it would have been proper to refer to this reverend 
gentleman, on account of his intercession for Kohlhaas, it was now 
no lonj^ requisite, since the amnesty had already been broken in the 
ejes of the whole world, and Kohlhaas had been arrested, and de- 
hvered up to the Brandenburg tribunal for judgment and execution. 

The elector admitted that tne mistake in sending Eibenmeyer was 
not so ^eat, but expressed his wish that he should not appear at 
Vienna in his official capacity of prosecutor till he had received 
further instructions, and told the prmce to commimicate this to him 
accordingly through an express. The prince replied that this com- 
mand came unfortunately a day too late, since Eibenmeyer, accord- 
ing to a notice which had arrived that very day, had appeared in 
the quality of attorney, and had proceeded to bring the complaint 
before the state-chancery in Vienna. 

When the elector asked with astonishment how this was possible 
in so short a time, he answered, that three weeks had already elapsed 
since Eibenmeyer's departure, and that by the instructions which he 
had received, it was incumbent upon him to despatch the business as 
soon as possible afl«r his arrival at Vienna. The prince further re- 
marked, that a delay would, imder the circumstances, be so much the 
more imjustifiable, as the Brandenburg representative, Z'aimer, was 
proceeding against Squire Wenzel von Tronka with the boldest 
energy, and had already moved the court, that the horses, as a pre- 
liminary measure, should be taken out of the hands of the flayer, with 
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a view to their future recovery, and had succeeded in canying ibid 
point in spite of all the objections of the opposite parly. 

The elector, ringing the bell, said, " Well, no matter !" and after 
putting some indifferent questions to the prince, such as '' how matters 
stood m Dresden," and " what had been going on in his absence," 
he shook hands with him, unable any longer to conceal the state of 
his mind, and dismissed him. On the very same day he sent to him 
a written request for all the documents relating to the Kohlhaas 
affair, under the pretext that he would take the management of it 
into his own hands on account of its political importance. The 
thought of destroying the man from whom alone ne could learn 
the mysteries of the slip was to him insupportable, so he addressed 
to the emperor a letter m his own hand, in which he requested him 
in the most pressing manner, for certain important reasons, which 
he woidd perhaps explain more definitely m a short time, to set 
aside the complaint which Eibenmeyer had brought against Kohl- 
haas, until some further conclusion had been arrived at. 

The emperor, in a note which he despatched through the state 
chancery, replied that he was greatly astonished at the change in the 
elector's sentiments, which seemed to have occurred so suddenly, 
adding, that the information laid before him on the part of Saxony, 
made the matter of Kohlhaas an affair of the whole sacred Roman 
empire, that he, the emperor, as the head of that empire, was bound 
to appear as prosecutor m this suit with the House of Brandenburg; 
that now the court-assessor, Franz Mliller, had gone to Berlin as 
imperial attorney, for the express purpose of bringing Kohlhaas to ac- 
count there for a violation of the imperial peace, it would be impossible 
to set aside the complaint, and that therefore the affair must take its 
course according to the laws. The elector was completely cast down 
by this letter; and when, to his utter confusion, he shortly after- 
wards received private letters from Berlin announcing the com- 
mencement of the proceedings before the chamber-council, and 
stating that Kohlhaas, in spite of all the endeavours of his advocate, 
would probably end his days on a scaiibld, the unhappy prince re- 
solved to make one attempt more, and he therefore Avrote a letter 
himself to the Elector of Brandenburg, begging for the horse-dealer's 
life. He pretended that the amnesty w^liich had been promised to 
the man, would render improper the fulfilment of a capital sentence; 
assured him, that in spite of the apparent severity of the proceed- 
ings against Kohlhaas, it had never been his intention to put him 
to death ; and stated how inconsolable he should be if the protection 
which seemed to be granted him from Berhn, should by an unex- 
pected turn prove more to his disadvantage than if he had remained 
m Dresden, and the affair had been decided according to Saxon 
law. 

The Elector of Brandenburg, who perceived much that was ob- 
scure and ambiguous in this request, replied by stating that the 
urgency with which the imperial advo(!ate proceeded would not allow 
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liiin to depart from the strict injunctions of the law to accede to his 
(Saxony's) wishes. At thesametimeheremarkedthattheanxiety of the 
Elector of Saxony in this matter seemed to be carried too far, since 
the complaint against Kohlhaas, which was now before the Berlin 
chamberK50uncil, and which concerned the crimes pardoned in the 
amnestp^, did not proceed from him who granted it, but from the 
head of the empire, who was not in any manner boimd by it. He 
also impressed upon him how necessary it was to make a terrible ex- 
ample, seeing that the outrages of Nagelschmidt still continued, and 
witn^ unparalleled audacity had advanced even to the borders of 
Bzandenburg; and requested him, if he would pay no regard to these 
reasons, to address himself to his imperial majesty, since, if an edict 
was to be pronoimced in favour of Kohlhaas, it could come from 
that quarter alone. 

The elector, extremely grieved and vexed at all these futile attempts, 
fell into a new illness, and when one morning the chamberlain visited 
him, he showed him the letters which he had addressed to the courts 
of Vienna and Berlin, for the purpose of obtaining a reprieve for 
Kohlhaas, and thus at least of gaining time to possess himself of the 
slipwhich he had with him. 

The chamberlain threw himself on his knees before him, and re- 
quested him by all that was dear and sacred to tell him what this slip 
contained. 

The elector said, that he might bolt the room and sit down upon 
the bed, and after he had taken his hand, and pressed it to his heart 
with a sigh, he began as follows: *' Your wife, as I understand, has 
already told you that the Elector of Brandenburg and I, on the third 
day of the meeting, which we had in Juterboch, met a gipsy. When 
the elector, who is of sportive disposition, resolved by a jest to de- 
molish in the sieht of the people the fame of this extraordinaiy wo- 
man, whose art had been the subject of imseemly conversation at 
table, and asked her, on accoimt of the prophecy which she was about 
to utter, to give him a sign that might be tested that very day, 
alleging that he could not otherwise believe what she said, were 
flihe the Roman sybil herself. The woman, taking a cursory view 
of us from head to foot, said that the sign would be this : that the 
great roebuck, which the gardener's son reared in the park, would 
meet us in the market where we stood before we left it. You 
must know that this roebuck, being intended for the Dresden kitchen, 
was kept imder lock and bolt, in a partition fenced round with high 
laths, and shaded by the oaks of the park. As on account of other 
smaller game and birds the park and the garden besides were kept 
carefully closed, it was not easy to see how the animal, in accordance 
with the strange prediction, would come to the place where we stood. 
Nevertheless the elector, fearing some trick, and resolved to put to 
shame all that the woman might say, for the sake of the jest, sent to 
the castle, with orders that the roebuck should be killed at once, 
and got ready for the table at an early day. He then turned back to 



K * ^r^^ tbonfc tills matter aloud, mxA said: 

w ^^ ^me about the future?* The woinan, 

C ^^- ' Hail to luy lord the elector ! Your grace 

^^^^K ^ iiom whidi thou deseenJest will long en-* 

^^^^B ^^ ^ nill become great and glorious, and attain 

^^^^H ^ ^Ace^ and lords of the world/ The elector, 

^^^^H ^ vitich he eyed the woman thoughtfully, said 

^^^^H ^ vp to me, that he was alinofit sorry no had 

^^^^^P ^ilukt^ the prophecy, and when tlie money, 

^^^^^ft _ _ Lit knights who followed him, poured into the 

^^^^^^^^^pi loud hu£zas, he asked her, putting his hand in 
^^^^^H ^ .^i^^ ^ pieee of gold, wliether the greeting ehe 
^^^^^m * ud f^uoh a silvery sound as his own. The woman, 

^^^^^B , >:>1 ft box which stood beside her, had very dehhe- 

^^^^V .Akty in it, armn^g it according to deseriptian and 

^^^^B %J closed the lid again, held her hand before the 

^^^^V ' t annoyed her, and looked at me* When I repeated 

^^^^H m[ said jestingly to the elector, wliile she examined 

^^^^V oms tliat she has nothing very pleasant to teil me/ 

^^^^^F . rutch, roEc slowly from her stool, and approaching 

^^^^^K mysteriously held out, whispered distinctly into my 

^^^|K - >o \' said I, somewhat confused, and I receded a step 
^^J^^ii tlie figure, who with a glance as cold and hfeless as that 
.^^ of marble, again seated herself on the stool which stocd 
I wr* ^ Pray from what side does danger threaten my house? 

,^ ^vittaii taking up a bit of charcoal and a slip of paper, and 
1 ^0^ ^^^^ knees, asked me whether she should write it down; and 
I ^p I, with some confusion, because under the circumstances there 
\ ^ i»,*Uung else left to do, answered ' Yes, do so,' she replied: 
["^W 6*^^^^' 1 ^^^^ write down throe things— the name of the last 
^^p^of thy house, the year when he will lose his kingdom, and the 
^^C| of Kim who wiU take it by force of arms/ Having finished 
^K^sk in the sight of the whole mob, she fastened together the slip 
^H^a wafer, which she moistened witli her withered mouth and pressed 
^E^ it a leaden ring which she wore upon her middle finger. I 
Hp curious beyond expression, as you may easily conceive, to take 
|m ehp, but she said ; * By no means, your highness,' adding as she 
IHirned round and raised one of her crutches, * from that man yonder, 
^ho with the plumed hat is standing behind all the people on the 
Mfiuch in the entrance of the church, you may get the paper if you 
■choose/ And at once^ while I was standing periectly speechless with 
[listonishment, and had not rightly made out what she said* she left 
Ljnae, and packing up the box which stood behind her and flinging it 
I over her back, mingled with the surrounding crowd, so that I was 
lunable to see her. It was a great consolation to me at this moment 
[ that the knight, whom the elector had sent to the castle, now re- 
I turned and told him laughing, that the roebuck had been killed 
land dragged into the kitchen by two huntera before hie eyes. 
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" The elector, wenily putting hia arm into mlne^ with the inten- 
tion of loading me from the spot, said: * Good ! the prophecy turns 
out to be a mere common-place trick, not worth the time and money 
which it has cost us.* But how great was our astonishment, when, 
at the very time he was speaking these words, a cry was raised, and 
all eyes were turned towards a great butcher's dog which came run- 
niog from the castle-court, and which, having seized the roebuck in 
the Jdtchen, as good spoil, had borne it off by the nape of the neck, 
and now dropped it about three paces from us, followed by a troop of 
servants, male and female. Thus was the woman's prophecy, which 
she had uttered as a guarantee for all the rest that she predicted, com- 
pletely fulfilled, as the roebuck had indeed met us m the market- 
place, although it was dead. The lightning which falls from heaven 
on a winter's day, cannot strike with more annihilating effect than that 
which this sight produced on me ; and my first attempt, after I had freed 
myself from the persons about me, was to find out the man with tiie 
plumed hat, whom the woman had designated; but altiiough my 
people were employed for three days umnterruptedly, in seeking 
information, not one of them was in a condition to give me the 
slightest intelligence on the subject. Now, friend Conrad, a few 
weeks ago, in the farm at Dahme, I saw tiie man with my own 
eyes." 

Having finished this narrative, the elector let the chamberlain's 
hand fall, and sank back on his couch, wiping off the perspiration. 
The chamberlain, who thought every attempt to oppose or correct 
the elector's view of tiie case would be fruitiess, entreated him to try 
some plan to obtain possession of the slip, and then to leave the fellow 
to his fate; but the elector replied, that he could see no plan at all, 
^though the thought of going without the paper, and of seeing all 
knowledge of it perish with Kohlhaas, made him almost desperate. 
To his mend's question, whether he had made any efforts to dis- 
cover the gipsy herself, he answered tiiat the government (Gitber- 
mwn)^ in pursuance of a command which he had sent forth under a 
filse pretext, had in vain sought for the woman to that day, in all 
the public places in the electorate, while, from otiier reasons which he 
declined to communicate more explicitly, he expressed his doubts 
whether she was to be found in Saxony. It chanced that the cham- 
berlain wished to travel to Berlin for the sake of some considerable 
property in die Neumark, to which his wife had become entitled by the 
becfiiest of the High Chancellor KaUheim, who died soon after he 
was displaced; and, therefore, as he really was much attached to the 
elector, he asked him, after a short deliberation, whether he would 
let him act quite at liberty in this matter. 

The elector, pressing the chamberlain's hand with warmth against 
his breast, answered: '* Consider that you are myself, and get the 
paper;" and, tiierefore, the chamberlain, having entrusted his office 
to other hands, hastened his journey by a day or two, and, leaving 
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his wife behindj set of£ for Beriin» accompamed only by aome 
Benrants. 

KoKlhaas, who^ as we have already saidi had in the meanwhile 
arrived at Berliii, and by the special order of the elector bad been 
put in a state prison, made as comfortable as possible for the recep- 
tion of him and his five children, was, immediately after the appear- 
ance of the imperial attorney froni Vienna, brought before the 
chamber council charged with a breach of the imperial peace, Al* 
though he said, in answer, that lie could not be prosecuted for his 
armed attack in Saxony, and the violence he had there committed, 
by virtue of the a^eement made with the Elector of Saxony, at 
Lutzen, ho was informed that of that agreement the emperor, whose 
attorney conducted this complaint, could take no cognizance. When 
the matter was explained to him, and he heard, besides^ with re- 
ference to his affair at Dresden, that he would have ample justice 
against Squire Wenzel von Tronka, he readily submitted. The very 
day on which the chamberlain arrived, sentence was passed against 
Koblhaas, and he was condemned to be put to death with the sword; 
— a sentence which, seeing how complicated was the state of affairs, no 
one believed would be executed, notwithstanding its mildness; nay, 
the whole city, knowing the good feeling of the elector towards 
Kohlhaas, firmly hoped that the capital punishment, by a special 
edict, would be commuted into a long and severe imprisonment* 

The chamberlain seeing at once that no time was to be lost, if he 
would fulfil his sovereign s commisision, went to work, by appearing 
one morning, sedulously attired in his usual court-dress, before Kohl- 
haas, who was innocently watching the passers-by from the window 
of his prison. Conclumng, from a sudden movement ol' his head, 
that the horse-dealer had perceived him, and particularly observing, 
with great delight, how the latter clutched, involuntarily, at the part 
of his breast, where the case was situated, he judged, that what nad 
passed in the mind of Kohlhaas at that moment, was a sufficient pre- 
paration to advance one step further in the attempt to gain possession 
of the paper. 

He, therefore, called to him an old rag-woman, who was hobbling 
about on crutches, and whom he had observed in the streets of Ber- 
lin among a host of others, who were trafficking in the same com- 
modity. This woman, in age and attire seemed to bear a pretty 
close resemblance to the one whom his elector had described, and as 
he thought that Kohlhaas would have no clear recollection of the 
features of the gipsy, who had only appeared for a moment when 
she gave him the case, he resolved to pass off this old woman for the 
other one, and if possible to let her take the part of the gipsy be- 
fore Kohlhaas. To put her in a proper position to play this part, he 
informed her, circumstantially, of all that had passed between the two 
electors and the gipsy at Jiiterboch, not forgetting to tell her the 
three mysterious articles contained in the paper, as he did not know 
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how far the gipsy mi^lit have gone in her explanations to Eohlhaas. 
After explaining to her what she must let fall in an incoherent or 
unintelligible manner, for the sake of certain plans that had been 
devised to obtain the paper, either by force or stratagem — a matter 
of great importance to the Saxon court — ^he charged her to ask Kohl- 
liaas for it, under the pretext of keeping it for a few eventful days, 
as it was no longer safe in his possession. The woman, on the pro- 
mise of a considerable reward, part of which the chamberlain, at her 
request, was forced to give beforehand; at once undertook to perform 
the required office; and as the mother of the man, Herse, who had 
fitUen at Miihlberg, sometimes visited Kohlhaas, with the permission 
of the government, and this woman had been acquainted with her 
for some months, she succeeded in visiting Kohlhaas at an early day, 
with the help of a small present to the gaoler. 

Eohlhaas, as soon as she entered, thought that by the seal-ring, 
which she wore on her finger, and the coral chain which hung from 
her neck, he recognised the old gipsy who had given him the can 
at Jiiterboch. Indeed, as probabiKty is not always on the side of 
truth, so was it here; for something happened which we certainly 
record, but which every one who chooses is at liberty to doubt. 
The fact is, the chamberlain had committed the most monstrous 
blunder, the old woman whom he had picked up in the streets of 
Berlin to imitate the gipsy, being no other than the mysterious 
^pey herself whom he wished to be imitated. The woman lean- 
mg on her crutches, and patting the cheeks of the children, who, 
struck by her strange aspect, clung to their father, told him that she 
had for some time left Saxony for Brandenburg, and in consequence 
of a heedless question asked by the chamberlain in the streets of 
Berlin, about the gipsy who was in Jiiterboch in the spring of the 
past year, had at once hurried to him, and under a false name had 
ofiered herself for the office which he wished to see fulfilled. 

The horse-dealer remarked a singular likeness between this 
woman and his deceased wife Lisbeth : indeed he could almost have 
asked her if she were not her grandmother; for not only did her 
features, her hands, which, bony as they were, were still beautiful, 
and especially the use which she made of these while talking, re- 
mind him of Lisbeth most forcibly, but even a mole by wliich his 
wife's neck was marked, was on the gipsy's neck also. 

Hence, amid strangely conflicting thoughts, he compelled her to 
take a seat, and asked her what possible business of the chamber- 
lain's could bring her to him. 

The woman, while Kohlhaas's old dog went sniffing about her 
knees, and wagged his tail while she patted him, announced that 
the commission which the chamberlain had given her, was to tell 
him how the paper contained a mysterious answer to three questions 
of the utmost importance to the Saxon court, to warn him against 
an emissary who was at Berlin, with the design of taking it, and to 
ask for the paper herself, under the pretext that it was no more 
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safe in his own bosom. The real design of her coming was, hov* 
ever, to tell him that the threat of depriving him of the paper, by 
force or cunning, was completely idle, that he had not the least 
cause to feel any apprehension about it, under the protection of the 
Elector of Brandenburg — nay, that the paper was much safer with 
him than with her, and that he should take great care not to lose 
it, by delivering it to any one under any pretext whatever. How- 
ever, she added by saying, that she thou^t it prudent to use the 
Saper for the purpose for which she had given it to him at the 
iiterboch fair, to listen to the offer which mtd been made to him 
on the borders by the page, von Stein, and to give the paper, which 
could be of no further use to him, to the Elector of Sajcony, in ex- 
change for life and liberty. 

Kohlhaas, who exult^ in the power which was given him, of 
mortally wounding his enemy's heel, at the very moment when it 
trampled him in the dust, replied, *' Not for the world, good mother; 
not lor the world !" and pressing the old woman's hand, only desired 
to know, what were the answers to the important questions con- 
tained in the paper. 

The woman, taking in her lap the youngest child, who was crouch- 
ing down at her feet, said, " No — ^not for the world, Kohlhaas the 
horse-dealer ; but for the sake of this pretty little fair-haired boy." 
So saying, she smiled at him, embraced him, and kissed him; wmle 
he stared at her ^^^th all his might, and gave him with her dry 
hands an apple, wliicli she carried in her pocket. 

Kohlhaas said, in some confusion, that even the children, if they 
were old enough, would commend him for what he had done, and 
that lie could not do any thing more serviceable for them and their 
posterity than keep the paper. He asked, besides, who, after the 
experience he had already made, would secure him against fresh 
deception, and whether he might not sacrifice the paper to the elector, 
just as uselessly, as he had formerly sacrificed the troop which he 
collected at Liitzcn. '' With liim who has once broken his word," 
said he, '* I have nothing more to do, and nothing, good mother, 
but your demand, definitively and unequivocally expressed, will 
cause me to part with the slip by which, in such a remarkable 
manner, satisfaction is given me for all that I have suffered." 

The woman, setting the child down upon the ground, said, that 
he was right in many respects, and could do and suffer what he 
pleased ; and, taking her crutch again in her hand, prepared to go. 

Kohlhaas repeated his question respecting the contents of the 
strange paper; and when she answered him hastily, that he might 
open it, if only out of curiosity, he wished to be informed about a 
thousand things more before she quitted him; such as who she was; 
how she acquired her science ; why she had refused to give the won- 
derful paper to the elector, for whom it was written, and had just 
selected him, who had never cared about her science, among so 
many thousand persons. 
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At ibis yeiy moment a noise ^as heard, made by some police 
officers, who were coming up stairs, and the woman, who seemed 
suddenly a&ald lest she snould be foimd by them In these apart- 
ments, answered: " Farewell till we meet J^aln, Kohlhaas ! When 
we meet again, you shall have knowledge of all this." Turning to- 
wards the door, she cried, " Good-bye, children, good-bye !" and 
Idsslng the little folks one after the otner, she departed. 

In the meanwhile the Elector of Saxony, entirely given up to hia 
melancholy thoughts, had summoned two astrologers named Olden- 
holm and Olearlus, who then stood In high repute In Saxony, and 
had consulted them as to the contents of the mysterious paper, which 
was of such high Import to himself and the whole race of nis posterity. 
When these men, after a deep Inquiry, which had continued for three 
days In the castle at Dresden, coiud not agree whether the pro- 
phecy referred to distant ages or to the present time, while perhaps 
the crown of Poland, the relations with which were so warlike, might 
be pointed at, — ^the uneasiness, not to say the despair of the unhappy 
prince, far from being lessened by the learned dispute, was rendered 
more acute, and that to a degree perfectly insupportable. About 
the same time, the chamberlam charged his wife, who was on the 
point of following him to Berlin, to point out to the elector before 
ner departure, how doubtful, after the failure of the attempt he 
had made with the old woman, whom he had never seen since — 
how doubtftJ was the hope of obtaining the paper now In the posses- 
sion of Kohlhaas, since the sentence of deathnad already been simed 
by the Elector of Brandenburg after a careful examination of the 
documents, and the execution was already appointed for the Monday 
after Palm-Sunday. 

At this intelligence, the Elector of Saxony, whose heart was 
rent with grief and remorse, shut himself up m his room for two 
days, during which, being weary of his life, he tasted no food. On 
the third day, he suddenly disappeared from Dresden, giving a short 
notice to the Grubemium that he was going to the Prince of Dessau to 
hunt. Where he actually went, and whether he did turn to Dessau, 
we must leave imdecided, since the chronicles from the comparison 
of which we obtain our Information, are singularly contradictory 
upon this point. So much Is certain, that the Prince of Dessau, 
unable to hunt, lay sick at this time, with his uncle, Duke Henry, In 
Brunswick, and mat the Lady Helolse on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, accompanied by a Coimt Konlgsteih, whom she called 
her cousin, entered the room of her husband, the chamberlain. 

In the meantime, the sentence of death was read to Kohlhaas 
at the elector's request, and the papers relating to his property, 
which had been reftised him at Dresden, were restored to him. 
When the councillors, whom the tribunal had sent to him, asked 
him how his property should be disposed of after his death, he pre- 
pared a will In favour of his children, with the assistance of a notary, 
and appointed his good friend the farmer at Kohlhaasenbriick their 
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guardian. Nothing could equal the peace and contentment of hit 
tst da j9, for by a special order of the elector, the pnsDii in wMdi 
he w^ kept was thrown open, and a free approach to him waa 
granted to all his friendfl, of whom many resided in tlie city. He 
Bad the further satkfection of seeing the divine, Jacob Freysing, as 
a delegate from Doctor Luther, enter his dungeon, with a letter in 
Luther's own hand (which was doubtlesa very remarkable, but has 
smce been lost), and of receiving the holy sacrament &om the 
hands of this reverend genUeman, in t-he pr^ence of two deanj of 
Brandenburg. 

At last the portentous Monday arrivedj on which he was to atone 
to the world for his too hasty attempt to procure jxistice, and still 
the city wajs in general commotion, not bemg able to give up ,the 
hope that some decree would yet come to save him. Accompanied 
by a strong guard, and with his two boya in Ids arms — a favour he 
had expre^y asked at the bar of the tribunal — he was stepping 
from the gate of his prison, led by Jacob Freyaing^ when, tlirough 
the midst of a mournful throng of acquaintance who shook hands 
with him and bade him fiirewell^ the castellan of the electoral castle 
pressed forward to him with a disturbed coimtenance, and gave him 
a note which he said he had received from an old woman* Kohlhaas, 
while he looked upon the man, who was little known to him, with 
astonisbment, opened the note, the seal of which, impressed on a 
wafer, reminded him of the well-known gipsy. Who can describe 
his astoidshment when he read as follows: 

" Kohlhaas, — ^The Elector of Saxony is in Berlin. He is gone 
before thee to the place of execution; and thou mayest know him, if, 
indeed, it concerns thee, by a hat with blue and white feathers. I 
need not tell thee the purpose for which he comes. As soon as thou 
art buried, he will dig up the case, and have the paper opened which 
it contains. 

" Thy Elizabeth." 

Kohlhaas, turning to the castellan in the greatest astonishm^it, 
asked him if he knew the wonderfid woman wno had given him the 
note. 

" The castellan began to answer: " Kohlhaas, the woman ^" 

but he stopped short in the middle of his speech; and Kohlhaas, 
being carried along by the train, which proceeded at this moment, 
could not hear what the man, who seemed to tremble in every limb, 
was saying to him. When he came to the place of execution, be 
foimd the Elector of Brandenburg on horseback there, with his 
train, among whom was the Chancellor Heinrich von Geusao, in 
the midst of an immense concourse of people. To the right of the 
elector stood the imperial advocate, Franz Miiller, with a copy of the 
sentence in his hand, while on his left, with the decree <^ tihue Dresden 
Court chamber, was his own advocate, the jurist Anton Zauner. In 
the midst of the half-open circle formed by the people, was a henld 
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with a bundle of things and the two horses, now sleek and in good 
condition, beating the ground with their hoofs. For the Chancellor 
Henry had carried every point of the suit, which, in the name of 
his master, he had commenced at Dresden against Squire Wenzel 
Ton Tronka; and consequently the horses, after they liad been re- 
stored to honour by the ceremony of waving a flag over their heads, 
had been taken out of the hands of the flayer, and, having been fattened 
by the squire's men, had been handed over to the advocate in the 
Dresden market, in the presence of a commission appointed for the 
purpose. Therefore, the elector, when Kohlhaas, attended by the 
guira, ascended the court to him, said: '* Now, Kohlhaas, this is 
3ie day on which you have justice. Here I give you back all 
which you were forced to lose at the Tronkenburg, your horses, 
handkerchief, money, linen, and the expenses for medical attendance 
on your man, Herse, who fell at Mtihlberg. Are you content with 
me?" 

Kohlhaas, while with open, sparkling eyes, he read over the de- 
cree which was put into his han^, at a hint from the chancellor, put 
down the two children whom he carried, and when he found in it an 
article, by which Squire Wenzel was condemned to be imprisoned 
for two years, quite overcome by his feelings, he threw himself down 
before the elector, with his hands crossed on his breast. Joyfully 
assuring the chancellor, as he arose, and laid his hand on his bosom, 
that his highest wish on earth was fiilfilled, he went up to the horses, 
examined them, and patted their fat necks, cheerfully telling the 
chancellor, as he returned to him, that he made a present of them to 
his two sons, Henry and Leopold. 

The chancellor, Henry von Geusau, bending down to him from 
his horse with a friendly aspect, promised him in the name of the 
elector, that his last bequest should be held sacred, and requested him 
to dispose of the other things in the bundle according to his plea- 
sure. Upon this Kohlhaas called out of the mob Herse*s old mother, 
whom he perceived in the square, and giving her the things, said, 
" Here, mother, this belongs to you," adding, at the same time, the 
sum which was in the bundle, to pay damages, as a comfort for her 
old days. 

The elector then cried, " Now, Kohlhaas, the horse-dealer, thou 
to whom satisfaction has been thus accorded, prepare to give satis- 
faction thyself for the breach of the public peace." 

Kohlhaas, taking ofi* his hat, and throwing it down, said, that he 
was ready, and giving the children, after he had once more lifted them 
up and pressed them to his heart, to the farmer of Kohlhaasenbriick, 
he stepped up to the block, while the farmer, silently weeping, led 
the children from the place. He then took the handkerchief from 
his neck, and opened his doublet, when taking a cursory glance at 
the circle of people, he perceived at a short distance from himself, 
between two knights, who nearly concealed him, the well-known man 
with the blue and white plumes. Kohlhaas, bringing himself close 
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to ^TTt| by a sudden step, wliich astonished the Burrounding guard, 
' took the case from his breast. Taking the paper out, he opened it, 
^Tead it, and fixing hia eye on the man with the plnme, who began to 
entertain hopes, put it into his mouth and swallowed it. At this 
^ght, the man with the blue and white feathers fell down in cod- 
[ Tulsions. Kohlhaas, while the man's astonished attendants stooped 
[down and raised him from the ground, turned to the scaffold, where 
[ilia head fell beneath the axe of the executioner. Thus ends the 
[iustory of KohDaaas. 

The corpse was put into a coffin, amid the general lamentations of 

the people. While the hearers were raising it to bixry it decently in 

' the suburban church*yard, the elector called to him the sons of the 

deceased, and dubbed them knights, declaring to the chancellor, that 

they should be brought up in hie school of pages. The Elector of 

► Saxony, wounded in mind and body^ soon returned to Dresden, and 

[ the rest concerning him must be sought in his history. As for 

[ Kohlhaas, some of his descendants, brave, joyous people, were Ht* 

ling in Mecklenburg in the last century. 
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THE KLAUSENBURG. 

BY LUDWIG TIECK. 

[The foUowing Gespenster-Geschichte, or Ghost Story, as Tieck himself has 
tBusd it, is related to a circle of friends by a gentleman, Baron Blamherg, who was a 
ftksod <tf the imfortunate subject of the story. The ruins of the Elausenburg ar^ 
according to the words of the narrator, near the house where they are assembled* 
The story is often interrupted by the company, but their conyersation has no con- 
nection with it, and has therefore been omitted. — C. A. F.] 

It is about fifty years ance that a ricli family lived among the moun- 
tains a short distance ofiP, in a castle^ of which only the ruins are 
now to be seen, since it was partly destroyed by thimder and light- 
ning, and the remainder was demolished in war. It is now only 
occasionally visited by huntsmen and travellers who have lost their 
way, and it is called the ruins of the Klausenburg. Proceeding up 
the solitary footpath through the pine wood, and then climbing the 
pathless crag, you stand facing its entrance, which is cut out of the 
uving rock and secured by an ancient and strongly barred gate. On 
the outside is an iron rod with a handle apparently communicating 
with a bell on the inside. Having once wandered there while 
hunting, I pulled this handle, but received no answer to my sum- 
mons from within. As this spot can only be approached with much 
difficulty, and it is almost impossible to climb the chasms and rocks 
on the other side, there are many legends and tales current among the 
vulgar about this singular Klausenburg the remains of which present 
an almost spectral appearance. 

Among other stories, it is reported that more than a century 
ago, there resided within its walls a very weatthy, benevolent, and 
industrious man, who was much beloved by his mends and tenants. 
He had early in life retired from the state service to devote himself 
to the management of his estates, of which he possessed many, in^ 
eluding mines, and glass and iron foundries which he was able to 
work to great advantage, havinff abundant fuel from his extensive, 
forests. Although beloved by his tenants, he was yet hated and 
envied by many of his equals, the more reasonable of whom dis- 
liked him because he avoided them, and they readily perceived that 
he despised them for their want of industry ; while the more foolish 
believed, and even openly declared, that Count Moritz was in 
league with Satan, and was therefore successful beyond expectation 
in all he undertook. 

However absurd the report, it was calculated at this early period 
to injure the character of this persevering man ; as it was not many 
years after the time when people were burnt at the stake for witch- 
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craft and for being in leiigue ^ith the eTil one. Hence it was that 
tlie count in disgust retired from the vrotld to the soli tar j castle of 
KlauEcnburg, anu was only happy iirhen conversmg on liis afiaiig 
Tnth intelligent mineis^ machine makers, and learned mexi. Know- 
ing the distnist with which he was looked npon by the old priests 
who held the livings in his different parishes, he but rarely appeared 
at church, a circunastance which tut little contributed to raise his 
reputation in the neighhourhood- 

It happened once that a band of ^psieSj who at tlmt time roved 
about in Genaany with little molestation, came to these parts. The 
nobles of the country as well as the government were undecided 
and dilatory in checlong this nuisance, and the boundaries of se\^eml 
states meeting here, the tribe could carry on tbdr depredations 
with impunity and even unnoticed. Where t!iey did not receive 
any thing, they robbed ; where they were redeted they came at night 
and burnt the bams; and in this manner the fire on one occasion 
mpidly spreading, two villages were burnt to the ground* Count 
MoritB was induced by this circumstance to unite with some reso- 
lute neighbours^ and to pursue and punish, on his own authority, the 
lawless tribe. Imprisonment, scourging, flogging, and starvarion, 
were awarded by liim without reference to any authority, and only 
some who were convicted of arson were sent to the town for what 
was called the gipsy trial, aiii were then legally condemned to suffer 
capital punishmont, 

TliG coimt considering himself the benefactor of his country, 
could not help feeling mortified when his enviers and cahimniatois 
used this very circumstance to accuse him of the blackest crimes, 
and the most atrocious injustice. To this ingratitude he opposed 
nothing but calm indignation, and a contempt which was perhaps too 
magnanimous; for if a nobleman always presejRres silence, calumny 
and falsehood will be more readily believed by the foolish and those 
who have no character to lose. If he could not prevail on himself 
to meet his opponents and to relate the circumstance in detail, he 
felt himself quite disarmed on discovering how much he was mis- 
understood in his family, and by the beingirao was nearest to his heart. 
He had married late in life, and his wne having a few days before 
presented him wijh a son, was still confined to her room. In her 
present weak state he could not dispute or urge with any force the 
justice of his proceedings, when she reproached him with the cruelty 
he had exercised towards these poor innocent men, who rather 
deserved his compassion than such hard ^rsecution. When on 
leaving her chamber some old cousins told him the same thing in 
plainer terms, he could no longer suppress his rage, and his replies 
were so wrathful, his curses so vehement, the gestures of the irritated 
man so superhuman, that the old prattHng women lost their com- 
posure and almost swooned. To prevent nis sick wife from learn- 
ing all this, he immediately sent them by main force to another of his 
estates and then rode to a solitary part of the mountains, partly to 
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divert Hs thoughts and strengthen himself by the sublime aspect of 
nature, and partlj to'resume me pursuit of the gipsies. But what 
was his astonishment when he learned from his ranger that those 
noblemen who, in conjunction with him, had undertaken the war 
«^nst these va^bonds had dispersed and retired to their seats 
Without giving him notice ! 

Without bemg disconcerted at this, he again succeeded in appre- 
hending some of them who were guilty of heavy crimes, and ordered 
them to be bound and thrown into a secure dimgeon. When after 
liaving dismissed his attendants, he rode thoughtfully back alone 
towards the Klausenburg, the aged castellan on his arriving at the 
rate cave him a packet which had. been sent by the government. 
This ne opened with anticipating vexation, and was so surprised by 
its contents that his anger rose, and he became infuriatoL almost 
to madness. The purport of the letters it contained was no less than 
a penal accusation for murder and high treason in consequence of 
the count'a having, on his own authority, and as leader of an armed 
troop, seditiously opposed the government. Almost senseless, he 
dropped these preposterous letters, and then, recovering by a sudden 
effort, went to nis apartment to read the impeachment more calmly, 
and to consider how he could defend himself Passing the countess's 
chamber and hearing strange voices within, he hastily opened the 
door, and beheld — ^what he certainly did not expect, two dirty old 
cipsies dressed in rags, sitting by the bedside of the invalid, and 
^retelling her fiite, while they frightfully distorted their hideous coun- 
tenances. As might be expected, the countess was horror-struck at 
beholding her husband enter, for what he now did was truly bar- 
barous. In his fury he scarcely knew what he did, and seizing the 
old prophetesses by their long gray hair, he dragged them out of 
the room and threw them down the staircase. He tiben commanded 
the servants, who came crowding round, to secure them to a stone 
pillar in the yard, to bare their backs, and chastise them with whips, 
as long as the strength of the ministers of his cruelty would hold 
out. His orders were executed. 

Having locked himself in his room, he was horrified, on becoming 
calmer, as he reflected on fte barbarities he had committed. From 
these thoughts he was aroused by a loud knocking at the door. He 
opened it, and a servant in evident terror entered, saying, " Oh ! 
gracious coimt, I was afraid you were ill, or perhaps dead, for I 
have been knocking for a long time, without receiving any answer 
from your lordship." " What do you want?" " Hie eldest of 
these hideous witches," replied the servant, ** insists on speaking to 
you for a minute before she leaves the castle. She will not be re- 
fused, and the most severe threats and curses avail nothing with the 
old woman." The count ordered the ill-used woman to be led to 
his room. The appearance of the poor creature was frightful, and 
the count himself started back with horror, when she presented her- 
self covered with blood, her face and arms lacerated, and a deep 

b2 
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wound in her head, iw^hich was still uncovered. '* IthanTcyou, 
she siiidj ** kind brother, for the Christian kindness that you nave 
shown me in jout palace. You are, indeed, a virtuous man, a 
persecutor of vlcCj an impartial judge, and a puniaher of crimes; 
and I suppose you would call yourseO an avenging angel in the ser^ 
vice of your God, Do you Imow then, tender-hearted man, why 
we were sitting hy the hedaide of your wife ? We had, indeed, told 
her fortune, hut the real object of our visit was to speak to you^ and 
you were not in your hospitable house. It was our wish to separate 
irom the gang, and seek a humble and honest living. We know the 
haunt where the leader conce^ils himself, that notorious incendiary 
whom you Irnve so long sought in vain, and intended to deliver hica 
into your hands ; but you are worse than the most atrocious of our 
gang, and as you have shown us to-day so much kindness, a cure© 
for it shall light upon you, your family, and your offspring, to the 
third and fourth generation." 

The count, who had now repented of his hasty wrath, wished to 
appease the awful woman, by speaking kindly to her, and oflFering 
her, by way of reconciliation, his purse welt filled with gold. She 
cast an evil, though covetous look at the gold, and* grinding her 
teeth, threw the purse at the count^s feet. " That mammon," she 
cried, *^ would have made me and my poor sister happy, but ai'ter 
the meal ^ou have given us, I would rather gnaw the bark of trees 
than receive the wealth from your accursed hands/' Various and 
many were the curses she continued heaping on him, and the tor- 
ments and misfortunes she denounced against him and his house; 
When she had finished, she tottered down the stone staircase, all the 
servants fleeing from her as from a spectre. 

From this moment the count was a changed man. His ener- 
gies were crushed. He lived as in a dream, having no wish, and 
being incapable of forming a single resolution. Those around 
him could not learn whether he was deeply shocked by the death 
of his consort, who died the night after that fatal day. Since 
that time he was scarcely ever heard to speak or to utter a sounds 
sigh, or complaint. He no longer concerned himself about any 
thing, and seemed perfectly indirarent when the government confis- 
cated his largest estate to punish him as a rebel and violator of 
the laws. In his present state of mind, he abandoned himself to 
the guidance of those very priests whom previously he had so 
pointedly avoided ; he frequented the church often, and was fer- 
vent in his devotions. He never looked roimd when people behind 
him called out, " There sneaks the old sinner, the traitor, the mur* 
derer, and rebel, back again into God's house." Now, likewise, some 
relatives profited by his listlessness so far as to deprive him by a lawsuit 
of another large estate, and there was every appearance that of all the 
large possessions of his ancestors, nothing would be left, for his only 
heir, a beautiful boy, had not a prudent guardian of the child done 
all in his power for mm. From the unconcern of his father, the young 
count became daily more impoverished, leaving to his offspring but a 
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small portion of the large property to which he had succeeded ; but, not- 
withstanding these misfortunes, and also the breaking out of war, 
the next proprietor of the Klausenburg, and his family, main- 
tained their rank, and were respected in the neighbourhood. By his 
industry, his success, and his marriage with a wealthy lady, he partly 
retrieved his fortune, and succeeded in his endeavours to revive and 
maintain the former splendour of his castle for some fifty or sixty 
years, so that his friends and relatives resorted to it as formerly, 
i^ith delight, and he, at his death, left to his only son his re- 
maining estates in good condition, besides large sums of money. 
Thus the curse of the gipsies appeared totally removed, the count 
and his son having completely forgotten former events, or, having, 
perhaps, never he^d of the curse. 

I was a spirited boy when I made the acquaintance of Francis, 
the last heir of the Klausenburg. This Francis, who was about a 
year my senior, was cheerful, amiable, and handsome, and the pride 
of his father, the persevering man who had partly restored the splen- 
dour of his ancestors. My playmate grew yp to be, not merely 
the delight of his father, but of all around. He was manly, witty, 
and engaging, an accomplished dancer, and expert horseman, 
and in fencing, had not his equal. After being presented at court, 
he soon gained the prince's favour, by his natural vivacity, and in a 
few years was raised to the office of counsellor. Few men on earth 
had fidrer prospects of a happy life. All mothers and aunts in the 
neighbourhood saw, and hoped to find in him, the future husband 
of their daughters and nieces, and at the assemblies in the capital 
he was the adored and chosen hero of the ladies, as he was the ob- 
ject of envy and persecution among the young fashionables. No one 
could conceive why he so long deferred his choice, and, for a long 
time, people would not credit the rumours that were circulated, that 
he had fermed an engagement with the young princess. It was 
confidently whispered that the lovers waited only for some favour- 
able chance, or occurrence, to acknowledge publicly their mutual 
affection and wishes. However, nothing of the kind happened, and 
years passed, and with them faded the rumours, and various inter- 
pretations of sage politicians. 

Suddenly, when the affair seemed forgotten, my youthful friend 
•was banished the court and capital in disgrace. AH his former 
friends forsook him, and what was still worse, an intrigue counte- 
nanced by the government, involved him in a dangerous lawsuit, 
which threatened the loss of his fortune. Thus then this courted, 
admired, and universally caressed Francis, saw himself in the very worst 
position, and was obliged to confess that his career was closed, and 
that all his splendid prospects were darkened for ever. 

About this time i saw him again ; he bore his misfortime man- 
fully. He was still as youthful and handsome as ever, and the sere- 
nity of his temper had suffered but little. We were travelling in 
^this neighbourhood, and the Klausenburg having gone to ruin, he 



built a pleasant house not &r distant^ on tlie slope of a HiUt fiom 



^whence he enjoyed a beautifiil prospect 



He avoided gpealdng of former circumstances, but one cyce^ 
ingr he was deeply aflected by a letter announcing the decease 
of the young princess, who had died of a broken heart, or, as wa9 
afterwards said, had voluntarily sought death, because she could no 
longer bear the burden of her embittered life. 

It was evident to me that a deep-seated melancholy had taken pos- 
session of jny friend, and often showed itself ; his mind, however, was 
not so affected as to display any symptoms of weariness of life, which 
made me hope that his mislbrtune and the evil fate that had attended 
Jiimj would serve to purify his character, and give him that genuine 
deportment which is essential even to those who are not tried 
ly calamity, and much more to thoao who have to p^a through 
teavy trials. 

There lived in the neighbourhood about that time a wild old 
Oman who was half crazy, and who went begging from village to 
village. ^ 

The higher class called her jokingly, the Sibyl, the common people 
did not hesitate to call her a witch. Tiie place of her r^idence was 
not exactly known ; probably she had no certain place of resort, as 
she was constantly seen on the high-roads, and roaming in every di- 
i^€ction in the country. Some old rangers maintained that she waa 
a descendant of that notorious gang of gipsies whom Count Moritz 
many years before had persecuted and dispersed. 

Walking one day in a beautiful beech- wood, and engaged in con- 
versation which made us forget the world without, we suddenly saw, 
at a turn of the footpath, the old hideous Sibyl before us. Being both 
in a cheerful mood, we were rather astonished, but in no way startled. 
Having dismissed the impudent beggar by giving her some money, she 
hastily returned, saying : " Will not you have your fortunes told 
for what you have given to me ?" 

** If it is something good that you can tell me, you may earn a few 
more pence." 

I held out to her ray hand at which she looked at very carefidly, and 
then said, scornfully : " My good sir, you have a miserable hand whidi 
would puzzle even the best fortune-teller. Such a middling person, 
neither one thing nor the other, as you, I have never seen in all my 
life ; you are neither wise nor stupid, neither bad nor good, neither 
fortunate nor unfortunate; without passions, mind, virtue, or vice ; 
you are what I call a real A. B. C scholar of Heaven's blockheads, 
and you will not in all your life have the sHght merit of ever per-« 
ceiving your own insignificance. From your paltry hand and 
unmeaning countenance nothing at all can be prophesied; a dry fun-? 
gus, without it is first prepared and macerated, cannot even receive a 
spark. Therefore, Jack Mean-nothing, your dull nature will never live 
to see any thing worth telling." 

My friend Francis did not laugh at the old woman's opinion 
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and description of my character, but being attached to me, his 
anger arose, and he reproved her in strong terms. She listened very 
cahnly to what he said, and then replied : ** Why are you so angry ? 
If you will not give me something more for my trouble and wisdom, 
let me go quietly. No doubt men do not like to have their inner- 
most heart exposed to the davHght. Is it my fault that there is no- 
thing better in your friend's character ? He is neither my son nor dis- 
ciple." Thus tne prophetess meant to justify and atone for her inso- 
lence by repeating it anew. My friend was pacified, and gave her a 
ducat, sayinff : *' Make merry with that, — where do you hve ?" 

" Where do I live?" she replied; " my roof changes so often that 
I cannot tell or describe it to you; not unfrequently it is open, and 
my companion is the howling storm; where men have not built 
houses they usually call it nature. But I thank you, and must re- 
quite your kindness." Quickly and forcibly taking the unwilling 
hand of my friend, she held it firmly between her bony fingers and 
considered it for some time ; then letting the arm drop, with a 
dgh, she said in a tone of voice expressive of deep sorrow, " Son, 
aon; you descend from wicked blood, are an evil scion of evil ances- 
tors; but fortunately you are the last of your race, for your chil- 
dren would be more evil still. What begins in evil must end in 
evil. Ah I ah! your physiognomy; your expression;, your whole 
countenance; I feel almost as if I saw a murderer before me. Yes I 
yes ! — ^you have killed a young, beautiful, and noble maiden. On her 
dying bed she long struggled with grief and anguish. O ye wicked 
men^ can you not be faithful and keep your oaths. It is not only 
daggers, swords, and guns, that cut and kill; looks and sweet worda 
wiii also do it. Oh, those seductive words, and all that pretended af- 
fection I Now this splendid frame that first dazzled your fooUsh eye, 
breaks, and is consigned to corruption. Beauty ! oh thou fatal gift of 
Heaven ! and besides, murderer, you are handsome enough to kill 
others. The curses of your father follow you now whether you 
dwell in the forest or in your finely tapestried rooms. See you not, 
feel you not, how, coming from the very heart, they waft misfor- 
tune and misery towards you as the stormy wind scatters the dry 
leaves in the valleys between the moimtains ? Where is your 
peace, your happiness, your confidence ? All scattered Uke the 
drifting sand in the barren plain ; no fruit can there strike root*' 
Suddenly the crazy woman shouted aloud and ran shrieking and. 

irelling discordantly into the thickest part of the wood. When I 
ooked round I was terrified on seeing my friend become pale as 
death. He shook so violently that he could not support himself, but 
sank on a hillock beside him. I sat down by him and endeavom-ed 
to comfort and quiet him. 

"Is this madwoman," he exclaimed; "inspired by truth ? does 
the really see the past and the future, or are those only mad soimds 
which she utters in brutish thoughtlessness, and if it be so, have not. 
such random words been perhaps the genuine oracles in all ages?" 
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He now gave way to tears and loud lamentations; lie called 
loudly in tlie air, what bitherto he had so carefully and mysteriously 
locked up in his heart, 
U " Yea !" he exclaimed ; " accursed be every talent , speech , grace j 
™ and all the gifts 'h ith which a malicious fate endowed us to ruin 
ourselves and otliers ! Could I not have avoided her first kind 
look? ^^T^y did I suffer myself to be infatuated, to exchange 
glance for glance, and then word for word ? Yes ! she was lovely, 
noble, and graceful; but in my heart there arose together with 
better fechngs, the vanity that even she, the most exalted, distin- 
guished me. I approached her nearer, more boldly, more decidedly^ 
and my pure exalted sentiments surprised and won her. She gave 
me her confidence* Her heart was so virtuous, so noble; all her 
youthful fcehnga were so tender and fervent; it was a paradise tloat 
opened to our view. Childishly enough, we thought that no liighfi:r 
happiness on earth could be oflered us^ the present heavenly moment 
sufficed. But now passion awoke in my heart. This she ex- 
H pec ted not, she was terrified and ivithdrew. This goaded my self- 
-love, I felt unhappy, crushed, and ill. Her compassion was moved, 
and she no longer avoided me- By means of an attendant in our 

» confidence, we were able to meet without witnes^s. Our inter* ■ 
course became more tender^ our love more defined and ardent ; but I 
MB these feehngs were embodied in language, and expressed mor© fl 
definitely, the paradisiacal breath, the heavenly bloom was fled for ^ 
ever* It was happine&Sj but changed in character; it waa more 
earthly, more kindly, more confiding, but was not surrounded by that 
magic which had transported me formerly, so that I could fre- 
quently ask myself when alone, ' are you really happy?' Alas ! my 
friend, as we saw each other so often, how many foolish and mad 
projects were then conceived ! 

*' We talked, we conversed of the future of which those who ar- 
dently love never think in the early period of their ecstacies. Once 
an opportunity of an alliance likely to add to the lustre of her 
house presented itself. What fury and bitter rancour were aroused 
in me f For only appearing favourably disposed towards this illus- 
trious alliance, she suiFered much from my anger. My passion was 
ignoble, as she deeply felt, more from her love to me, than from the 
sufferings it caused her. Oh ! she was never able to erase from hjer 
soul this picture of my madness. To alleviate my sufferings and com- 
pletely to reconcile me, she stooped to my mean and rude nature. Our 
hearts harmonised again, but from the lowering clouds that now sur- 
roimded me, I looked back with yearnings to that heavenly serenity 
that first shone dazzlingly upon me so. In imagination we lived as 
though affianced, and dreamt of our union, of unexpected bliss, of 
varied pleasures and turns of fate never to be realised. But these 
were misty visions, and we considered the greatest improbabilitiea 
as near and natural. The habitual thoughts of our love gradually 
destroyed necessary precaution. The looks of spies were watch- 
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Jul, and were sharpened by our imprudence. Rumours were cir- 
culated, whicli perhaps never would have reached the prince him- 
self, had not his own glance suspected and discovered our connec- 
tion. He now learnt more from his questions than he desired 
to know, and far more than was in accordance with truth. One even- 
ing he sent for me to attend him alone in his closet, and displayed 
to me in this serious interview all the nobleness of his great mind. 
Without reproaching me, he ascribed to himself alone the imme- 
diate cause of my presumption, saying that he had treated me with 
too much confidence, nay, almost Hke a son; that he had deviated 
too much from his rank and the laws of etiquette; that he had fool- 
ishly rejoiced in the thought of his daughter being able by inter- 
coturse with me to improve her mind. As he became more serious, 
I assured the agitated father by my honour, and by all that is 
sacred, — ^which mdeed was in accordance with the truth, — that our 
mutual passion had never led us astray, and that our better genius 
had never forsaken us. At this he became tranquil, and only replied 
bjr prohibiting as I had anticipated. I was not allowed to meet 
his daughter again privately. 1 was to endeavour by degrees to 
heal the wounds which our separation caused, to eradicate the affec- 
tion, which I had so rashly kindled, by my good sense and demeanour, 
and thereby to make myself worthy to regain the confidence and 
love of the prince. 

" Suddenly I felt as if the veil had fallen from my eyes," conti- 
nued Francis, " indeed, I may say, that by this interview, I was 
quite a changed being. Truth and reality had now, at length, with 
•victorious power, asserted their ascendancy over me. Many periods 
of life may be compared to a vivid fantastic dream ; we awake to 
sober consciousness, but still feel the reality of the vision. 

" But, ah ! my friend, this truth created a hell within me. My 
mind yielded to the noble father in every thing. He was right in 
the fuUest sense of the word. If I admired Juliet, and recognised 
her worth, if she was my friend, and I sufficiently important to 
elevate her mind, what had that to do with our passion and my 
efforts to possess her? With this conviction I was now penetrated, 
and the feeling exerted a benign influence over me. But how dif- 
ferent were her feeHngs ! When such changes occur, women usually 
suffer from the consuming fire of passion. What letters did I re- 
ceive firom her, when I had communicated to her my resolution and 
the advice that we must submit to necessity ! I almost repeated the 
words which I had heard from her beautiful lips when I urged 
my ardent attachment. She now listened in a spirit different from 
tlutt which harassed her formerly ; deaf to all advice, unsusceptible 
to every kindness, inaccessible to conviction, she only listened to the 
wild suggestions of her ardent affection. My reason seemed to her 
cowardice, my resignation baseness. She alone was exclusively to 
be considered in the question that agitated my heart. In short, she 
now played the same part that I had done formerly. Looking back 
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upon mj former conduct witK repentance and shame, I hoped I 
fshould be able, by calm perseverance, to bring her gradually to tlie 
same conviction* But she frustrated my hopes. It was singular 
that I was made unhappy by pc^E^sessing^ in the fullcat measure, what 
I had formerly coasidered my supreme felicity ; and tbat my most 
fervent desire extended no further than to be able to restore her to 
tranquillity, nay, even to produce coldne^ and iudifFerence. 

" So whimiical are tbe gods frequently towards us lu the besto^val 
of their gifts- 

" My lett^s grieved her deepex and deeper, as sbe showed by 

her replies, Tbcncc it was that I could not but wish myself ones 

I more able to obtain a tetc^-tete with her in some evening hour, auch 

as I had formerly enjoyed over and over again. By bribery, en- 

I treaty, and humiliation, I succeeded- 
" But, oh, Heavens 1 how different was tiiis Juhet &om ber who 
coac^ had so enraptured and inspired me. With her grief, her mortified 
feelings and her offended pride she rej?em]>led a raving Baccliante. On 
approaching her^ I said to myself: * To this state then has my love, 
vanity, and elcHjueuce, reduced her ! Oh ! ye men, who, by your 
power, arc able to elevate these tender beings to angels, or change 
^m tbem to wild furies!' But tbese reflections came too kte. If her let- 
^Pteis were violent, her words were raging. Nothing in the whole 
" world she desired, excerpt ray love. She cared for nothing ; everything 
eeemed right and desirable, — flight into the open world, sacrifice of 
BtatioD, mortification of her father and family. I was terrified at 
thi?5 ^li ^traction, that seemed to fear and dread nothing. The more 
persuasive my manner, and the more desirous I was to convince heir 
of the imavoidable necessity of submitting, the more furious ia 
words and gestures she became. She would fly with me imme-: 
diately. I felt it required nothing more than to express the wish, 
and she would have surrendered herself, in this distraction, totally 
and unconditionally. I was wretched from my inmost heart, inr 
deed, all my energies were annihilated. 

*' I learned that the prince had only spoken to her in hints ; the truth 
was known to her only from our correspondence^. She blamed me, 
her father, and fate, and only became calm after a flood of tears. I 
was obliged to promise to see her again in a few days in order to dis- 
cuss the means of her flight. Thus my feelings were so changed that 
I feared this once adored Juliet, and, indeed, could not help despising 
her. And yet she was the same, and only the unhappy passion thai? 
I had infused from my heart into hers had rendered her thus infatuated. 
I trembled again to see her. I was at a loss what to say, what 
pretext for delay, or what excuses to invent. Thus some weeks 
passed, during wnich we only exchanged letters. To conclude, I saw 
her again. She seemed ill, but still m that excitement which would 
not hsten to reason. She had provided a carriage, jacked up her. 
jewels, made the necessary preparations on the firontier, procured 
passports, and powerful protections in distant countries ; in short she 
nad done all that madness of an unbounded love could undertake. I 
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treated her as an invalid who does not know her own state, humoured 
all her extravagances, and praised her most whimsical plans. Thus 
she thought we agreed, and in a week w6 were to fly during a mas- 
querade while all were busied, and no one could be recogmSed. To 
satisfy her for the moment I agreed to every thing, but proposed in 
iny own heart to quit the court and the town. While we were thus 
discussing our highly reasonable projects I suddenly perceived behind 
us the prince, who had been for some time Ustening to our conversation. 
The scene which then took place I will not attempt to describe. The 
father's anger overstepped all bounds on finding me untrue to my 
promise, since he was convinced that I quite agreed to all the wild 
plans of his daughter. She cast herself at his feet totally unlike the 
beautiful being she was formerly, she resembled an automaton 
moved by powerful springs, a figure only manifesting life in con- 
vulsive gestures. It is astonishing that we ever outlive some moments. 
I was banished, obliged to fly into solitude, and for a long time heard 
nothing of the city or what occurred there, as I avoided all inter- 
course with men. When I in some measure recovered my tranquil- 
lity of mind, and was able to bear the sight of friends, I heard 
that she was suffering from an incurable disease, and that her life was 
despaired of by the physician. How whimsically does fate sport 
with man and all human intentions ! I was informed that her father 
in the esctremity of grief, would willingly have given me his beloved 
child had he been able thereby to save her ; that he would have de- 
spised the opinion of the world, and the objections of his family, could 
he by these means have saved his Juliet, by whose illness he had first 
learnt how much he loved her, and how much his life was bound up 
in hers. All was in vain, — she died in agonies, calling for me, and 
the disconsolate father heaped execrations upon me that will overtake 
me, ay, — as siurely as her own.'' 

These are, as nearly as possible, the affecting confessions of my im- 
happy friend. He added, in conclusion, that the whole of his pro- 
perty would be lost, unless he discovered a certain document for which 
ne liad long been searching, but which he could find nowhere. 

There are sufferings during which it is foolish to make even the 
attempt at offering consolation. Such sufferings must be Hved 
through, they are peculiar to human nature, and he who is not over- 
whelmed by them but survives them, wiU afterwards see that to pass 
such a severe reprobation was essential to his happiness. 

" I am convinced," said my friend a few days afterwards when I 
took leave of him, " that these execrations and the prophesies of the 
old fury will visit me. My life will be consumed in illness, misery, 
delirium, and poverty. The spirit of the departed will tread in my 
footsteps and sow poison, where, perhaps, some joy might otherwise 
have sprung." 

I b^an to comfort him, calling to my aid, hope and consolation 
ficom every source, because such apprehensions are generally imaginary, 
and may be combated. Hope is at least more infinite than the all- 
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engrossing sensation of mich visionary fear. We separated , and for a 
long time I heard notliing of my friend Francis, I lived in foreign 
countries and retumed some years after the period in question. 

Wc had not kept up any correspondence. I was therefore sui* 
prised and delighted by his first letter which I received in my owm 
comfortable home, 'fliere was no allusion to his former sufferings ; 
all was forgotten. Time aad fortune had transformed my friend into 
a truly new being. He wrote to me of his approaching marriage. 
The most beautiful girl of the country, yoimg, cheerful, and innocent, 
Kad bestowed her aKections upon him ; and on the very day on which 
their vows were exchanged, he had, after years of fruitless eearch^ dx^ 
covered the important document which would complete their nuptial 
happiness. The melancholy time, he informed me, had vanished 
from his mind, his youth seemed renewed, and now only he began 
to live. In a week his marriage was to be celebrated^ and he urged 
me to come and be a wituess oT hi^ happiness. 

It would have delighted me to have complied with his invita- 
tion, had not my uncle, who lived foity miles distant, and was then 
lying on his death-bed, called me from home. The prince, who bit- 
terly hated and persecuted mv friend, had died in the meanwhile, 
so that, in all human probability, there was the prospect that every 
thing ominous, menaang, and fatal, would fade away and bo for- 

fotten, and that spuits of fortune and deEght woiud henceforth 
raw my friend's car of life. 
My stay with my uncle, who was dying, was protracted* His 
sufferings lasted longer than bis physicians had expected, and I was 
glad that my presence was so consoling and beneficial to him. 
After his death, I had various business to transact, to execute hi3 
will, to make arrangements with the remaining relatives, part of hfe 
fortune being left to me, and to settle all to our mutual satisfactioii. 
As journeys were required for these matters, nearly eighteen months 
elapsed before they were completed. The journeys had carried me fiur 
fi-om our neighbourhood, and I must confess that these circumstances, 
and the pressure of business, had almost caused me to forget my 
fiiend Francis. He had not written to me, nor had I heard any 
thing of him, and I was, therefore, convinced that it was well witi 
him ; that he was married and happy in his new condition. Being 
soon after near Switzerland, I made a tour to that country, and then 
visited a watering place on the Rhine, to which my medical advisa? 
liad long before recommended me. 

Here I abandoned myself to amusements, enjoyed the beauties 
of nature during my rambles, and felt happier than I had been for 
some time. Being one day at the table d'hotCy I accidentally looked 
over the list of visiters, and found that my friend Francis, with his 
wife, had been a week in the town. I wondered he had not found me 
out, as my name must have struck him in the list. However, I ac- 
counted for his not doing so, by saying to myself that he had not 
looked over the leaves attentively, tliat he had not heard my name 
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mentionedi or that possibly he might be seriously ill and would see no 
company. Satisfied so far, I caUed upon him, and was told he waa 
not at home. I hoped to meet him in my walks, but perceived hiin 
nowhere. Calling the following day, I received the same answer, 
{hat he had gone out. I left my card, requesting he would pay me 
a visit or tell me when he would receive me. I heard nothing from 
him. The next morning early, I called again, and the servant again 
zeplied, with a troubled coimtenance, that his master was already 
from home. 

Now I plainly saw, that Francis did not choose to see me, and had 
denied himself. I endeavoured to call to my memory, whether X 
had at any time given him offence ; but, after the strictest scrutiny, 
could not find the least spot on my conscience respecting him. I 
therefore, wrote him rather a severe letter, requiring him to see me, 
and that not merely from friendship to me, but from the respect he 
owed himself. 

When I called again, I was admitted, and having waited for 
some time in the room, I saw a stranger approaching from the ad- 
joining chamber, not like a human being, but a tottering, trembling 
skeleton, with a pale, sunken countenance, which, but for the fiery 
^e, one might liave taken for the face of a corpse. ** Great God!" 
I exclaimed with horror, as I recognised in this spectre my friend 
Francis, that once handsome, noble fellow. 

I sank terrified into a chair, and he sat down b^ me, took my 
hand between his withered fingers, and said, " Tfies ! my friend, 
thus we again iS^t, and you now understand why I wished to spare 
you this sad sight. Yes! friend, all those curses have been realised, 
and calamity hias overtaken me, however actively I endeavoured to 
escape it ; my life is exhausted by disease, as well as that of my 
youthful wife, once a paragon of beauty ; I am a beggar, and all 
hope is ffone for ever." 

Still i could not recover from my astonishment ; the first chilling 
terror was succeeded by the deepest compassion and ineffable sym- 
pathy in my soul, and my unfortunate friend saw my tears flow. 

" But how has all this been possible?" I exclaimed, " Speak; 
confide all to your friend." 

" Spare me," he said, in a faint voice, '' let us throw a veil over 
these calamities, for what good can it do you to know the why and 
wherefore ? You would not comprehend nor believe it, and still 
less could your advice or consolation avail any thing." 

I could make no reply, his distress seemed so great, that he 
was, perhaps, right in what he said. Words, details, and com- 
plaints, are often only stings to the deadly wound. I requested him 
to introduce me to his wife. He led her in. She seemed to suffer 
equally with himself, but still showed evident traces of beauty. She 
was of a tall, noble figure, her blue eye was of a piercing clearness, 
and her sweet-toned voice was full of soul. After some conversa- 
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tioii, tlio phjMciaa entered, and I took my leave, making it a condi- 
tion , that in future he would not refuse to gee me. 

I reqtur^ rest to collect inj-seif, and, therefore » souglit the 
most iohtar^' spot to arcan^ my thoughts and feeling. How strange, 
in these moments, appeared htiman life, friendship, death, and 
health I In these, my dreams, I was interrupted by a friendly voice 
addiessing me. It was the physician, an elderly, good-natured man, 
who sat down hesride mc. ** I have leazned," ne began^ " that you 
are a youthful fnend of our poor patient, and have sought you to 
consnit with you, rejecting his lamentable and enigmatical state. 
I have never met with a similar illaess, I do not understand it, and, 
therefore^ am but groping in the dark with my remedies ; nor do I 
know whether the waters here are salutaiy to Mm or his sick wife, who 
•weem^B wasting away fmm the ^me complaint. 1 have no name for this 
Svisting fever, which defies all known remedies. Sometimes I could 
almost imagine them insane, did not reason absolutely manifest itse!£ 
But even should their minds be unimpairedf they are, doubtless, 
hypochondriaca. And the worst is^ the count will not communicate 
fireely, but, on the contrary, anxiously avoids aU questions respecting 
his condition, and all inquiries as to its cau^ and commencement 
I do not wish to irritate him, though my inquiries and questions 
have more than once had that effect, and yet it seems necessary to 
learn from himself the history of his complaint. I therefore rajvi^ 

Jouj dear sir, to exert your influence with him, as liis fHcnd, that 
e may confess to us the origin of his illness. If I once knew this, 
it mi^ht, perhaps, be possible to afford relief to both of them. If 
the disease is mental, of which I feel almost convinced, the physi- 
cian must be in their confidence to afford relief ; but if this is witli- 
held, he may cause even death, not only by his prescriptions, but 
by an unguarded word. I therefore conjure you to do all in 
your power to make him confide every thing to you." I promised 
all he desired, for I had loi^ entertamed the same opinion. But 
when, on the following day, I remonstrated with my friend, I foimd 
the task more difficult than I expected, as he was inaccessible on 
that point. He did not yield until I united tears to my entreaties, 
and his suffering wife joined with me, as the hope arose within her 
that the physician might be able to afford relief to her husband. 
He stipukted that whatever he should communicate should be com- 
municated in private to me alone, undisturbed, and without even 
the presence of his wife, who would be much pained at the relation. 
Thus was it arranged. My little room looking on the garden 
was so quiet and retired, that no intrusion was to be feared, and 
after a frugal supper I dismissed the servant, enjoining him not to 
admit any one. The invalid countess was left with her attendants, 
and a lady of my acquaintance kindly read some amusing work to 
her during her husband's absence. 

We sat then in my well lighted little room, while the summer 
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breezes muimuied sweetly through the trees without. My sick 
fiiend was on the sofa, ana the physician and myself were opposite, 
when Francis b^an slowly and with many pauses, (as speaking 
deemed painfiil to nim) the following narrative: 

** Yes, my fidend, you see me again, ill and dying, and my wife, 
who but two years since was a paraxon of health and beauty, is no 
less afflicted. The IQausenburg which more than once sheltered us 
80 hospitably is become a desolate ruin; storms and fire have 
destroyed it^ and whatever useful material remained was wrested 
firom it by my cruel creditors in derision, and sold for a mere trifle. 
You know, my friend, the belief or rather superstition that followed 
me, but with this I will not weary our good physician, as it had 
no sensible influence on my immediate fate. I have moreover, so 
much of the marvellous to tell in the recent events that have be&Uen 
me, diat it will be more than sufficient fully to convince the learned 
doctor that I am insane. 

*^ Young as I was I had already resigned life, since I considered it 
completely at a close. But as it frequently happens that the power 
of a beautiful spring will revive a tree apparently lifeless, so that 
its branches agam become verdant, and at last one blossom springs 
fix)m them, so it happened with me. Travelling about in a misan- 
thropical mood I stopped in a small town situate in a delightful 
eountry , and through my introductions made acq^uaintance with some 
interesting people. One of these, a distant relative, who received me 
most kindly, introduced me to his family, where, for the first time 
I saw my beloved Elizabeth, and at the second visit I had lost my 
heart and peace of mind. But wherefore dwell on charms that are 
fled? Suffice it to say that I was enraptured, and flattered myself 
that my feelings were understood, and might perhaps in a short time 
be returned. Ellizabeth was residing with an aged aunt; they were 
neither of them wealthy though they belonged to an ancient family. 
I was superior to the talk and astonishment of the townspeople, and I 
stayed a long while in this insignificant place, where there was 
nesLther a theatre to amuse, nor large assemblies, balls, and fes- 
tivals to engage me. I was so happy that I only lived for, and 
enjoyed, the present moment. The mmily was very musical, and 
EUzabelh a truly accomplished performer on the pianoforte. Her 
voice was highly cultivated, fuU-toned, and beautiful, and she agree- 
ably surprised me by joining in my perhaps one-sided taste for 
ancient composition. Harmony, skill, and kind looks from her 
beautiful eyes, — all this so charmed me that weeks vanished like days, 
and days like hours in the poetical intoxication. 

" I spoke of the femily. The aunt too was musical, and accom- 
panied us when we sang. I also found myself benefited by be- 
coming again conscious of the talents which 1 had so long neglected 
to exercise. Yes, indeed, talents, amiability, social gifts, and pleasing 
manners, &c." — continued Francis after a pause, during which he 
seemed lost in thought — ** the vanity of possessing these graces have 



fendcred me and otteis imliappj. Speakiog of tbe famllj, I mmt 
now mention Emestme, an elder sifter of my life's. Their parents 
liad died early in life. "Diey had Uved at a distance from tliat small 
town, in what is called good style. This they did without considering 
their fortune, and the consequence was that they became impoverished 
and involved in debt. Where this confusion breaks in^ where the ne- 
cessity of the moment ever absorbs the security of the days and 
weeks, few men possess sufficient energy and resolution firmly to hold 
the rudder amid the tumult of a returning storm. And thus the 
wildest and most confused management had broken into this ruined 
household. The parents not only diverted themselves in banquet- 
ing, dress, and theatres, but, as it were, even with new and Angular 
jnisfortunes- The latter were more particularly caused by their eldest 
daughter, Emestine* This poor being had, when only three years 
old, during the confusion and bustle of a banquet, unnotioed by 
any one, taken up a bottle of strong liquid, and drinking it, 
became intoxicated by it, and thus hud unconsciously fallen down a 
high staircase. 

*' The accident had scarcely been obser%'ed, and was lightly thought 
of when discovered. The physician, a jovial fiiend of the family, 
instead of applying the proper remedies, joked on the occurrence, and 
hence it was that those consequences soon appeared in the child, which 
she could, in aft^r years, justly attribute to want of affection in her 
parents. The chest* bone and spine were dislocated, so that as she 
grew up, she became more and more deformed. Being rather tall, 
the double hump was more striking, her arms and hands were exces- 
dvely long and thin, and her lean body quite out of proportion to 
her long legs. Her face had a singular expression, the little lively 
and cunning eyes could hardly peep forth firom beneath the bony 
vault of her forehead and the broad, flattened nose, the chin was 
peaked, and the cheeks were sunken. Thus this unfortunate being 
was a remarkable foil to her sister Elizabeth. Their aunt, when she 
heard the total ruin of the family, had interfered and assisted them as 
far as her limited means permitted. Thus the younger daughter was 
saved and continued healthy, since the father s sister had taken the 
children upon the death of their parents, for the purpose of educating 
them. The physical care of Ernestine came too late, but her mind 
was cultivated, and her talents were awakened. She showed herself 
intelligent, learned with ease, and retained what she had once ac- 
quired, evidently surpassing her sister in wit and presence of mind. 
Being fond of reading philosophical works, she exercised her judg* 
ment and showed so much acuteness, that she often startled even men 
by her bold and abrupt opinions ; not being united to her own sex 
by beauty and grace, she not unfrequently exercised a more than 
masculine power. But what almost seemed to border on the mar- 
vellous was her ^reat talent for music. Never had I heard the 
piano forte played in such a perfect manner; every difficulty vanished 
before her, and she only laughed when difficult passages were men- 
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tioned to hen No doubtthe extraoTdinary span of her hand and 
fingers assisted her in excelling all that can be done by an ordinary 
hand. Being also well versed in the art of composition, she com- 
posed with ease long pieces of music which we often executed to 
herddight. 

" Comd not such a being be happy independent of others ? Cer- 
taixily, if she had rested herself to her lot, if she could have forgotten 
she was a woman. Unfortunately for her, all men forgot it who ap- 
proached her, but she could never raise herself beyond the limit so 
BB to belong to the other sex, or to none. 

*^ This singular being attracted me in a peculiar manner, both by her 
excellencies and her repuMveness. When they performed and I sang 
her compositions, there beamed in moments of excitement from her 
small eyes, a wonderful, poetic spirit, Uked a veiled angel humbled in 
the dust, with benign yet terrifymg splendour. This frequently made 
me forget that she was the sister of my Elizabeth. 

^ Ehzabethhadbeforerefusedsome suitorswho had earnestly courted 
her. Entering once the anti-chamber unannounced, I heard both sisters 
engaged in a lively conversation, in which my name was mentioned. 
* You will not accept him, I hope,* cried Ernestine ; * he suitd 
neitheryou nor us ; they say he is not very rich, but he is so proud, so 
flelf-sumcient, so convmced of, and so penetrated with, nis own 
excellence, that he excites my indignation whenever he comes near 
us. You call him amiable, noble ; but I tell you he is dogmatical and 
obstinate; and, believe me, his mental gifts are not so great as you 
seem to think.' 

^* With a gentle voice Elizabeth undertook my defence, but her 
sister discussed all the bad traits in my character so much the more, 
and passed all my faults in review. Finding that I was the subject 
of so much discussion, I would not surprise them by entering imme- 
diately, and thus I discovered, against my expectation, the dislike the 
eldest sister entertained for me. I therefore resolved *to reconcile this 
unfortunate being, for whom life had so few charms and joys, by kind- 
ness and benevolence. When they had ceased I entered, and the 
aunt also joining us we immediately commenced our musical exer- 
cises, by which means I could best conceal my embarrassment. 

" After a few visits I actually succeeded in disposing Ernestine more 
kindly towards me. When it happened that we were alone, we were 
deeply engaged in serious conversation, and I could not help admiring 
both her mmd and acquirements. I could not but agree with her, 
when she often spoke with contempt of those men who only esteem 
and love in woman the transient and mutable charms that pass away 
with their youth. She was also fond of railing at those girls who so 
frequently pass themselves off as phenomena, and only, as it were, 
wish to j)lease as dolls of fashion and well-dressed blocks. She re- 
vealed without affectation the wealth of her mind, her deep feeling, 
and her lofty thoughts, so that, in admiration of her mighty soul, I 
hardly remembered her deformed person. She pressed my hand 
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idndlyi and seemed perfectly happy when wo had thug chatted 
an hour away. I was not less rejoiced when I perceived how her 
fiiendship for me apparently increased every day. 

** It struck me as a weakness in my beloved, that sh^ was dia- 
pleased at onr intimacy. I did not underatand this petty jealousy, 
and censured it when alone with her, as showing too much femaJe 
weakness. On the other hand, I was plea^ when Ernestine gave 
me evident proofe of her friendship, when my appearance delighted 
her, when she was ready to show me a hook or piece of music, ot 
told me how she Imd prepared herself for a conversation with me 
on some important subject, Tliis genuine friendship seemed to me 
so desirable, that I anticipated great delight at the thought that she 
would, in our married state, complete the measure of our love by 
mutual confidenee. Their aunt approved of my engagement with 
Elizabeth, and our vows were e3£changed. On this occasion Ernes- 
tine was not presentj being confined by ilkiess to her chamber. 
I did not see her on the day following, and when I wished to call 
on her, my betrothed said, ' Do not disturb her, dear friend, she is 
not quite herself, and it is better to let her passion mibside.' ' What 
has happened?* I asked, astonished. * It is atrauge,* replied Eliza- 
beth, ' that you have not, long ere this, remarked how ardently she 
loves you ? I was struck dumb with terror and astonishment at tWs 
information, which startled me the more, since, strange to say, I had 
considered this intellectual being totally incapable of iove ; as though 
passion did not always run counter to possibility, truth, nature, and rea- 
son, if these opposed themselves, as, indeed, I had myself experienced 
in my own life in a dmilar manner, ' Yes,' continued Elizabeth, 
* almost at the very time you entered our house, I remarked her par- 
tiality to you, but her predilection manifested itself more decid^y, 
when vou began to show a preference for me, when you became 
more friendly, and thus gained my confidence. For a long time^ 
she concealed her affection under a pretended dislike, which, how- 
ever, did not deceive me. Oh ! beloved, the mind and feeHngs, the 
enthusiasm and passions of this singular being possess sucli extraor- 
dinary power and intensity, that I have been compelled ever since 
I comprehended her character, to admire her as much as to fear her, 
and to stand in awe at her gigantic intellect. When, some years 
ago, I took lessons in music, and made rapid progress, according to 
the testimony of my instructor, she only ridiculed my childlike satis- 
faction as she called it She had never before thought of learning 
music, and now devoted herself with all her energy to this accom- 
plishment. She practised day and night, and her master no longer 
satisfying her, she availed herself of the presence of a cdebrated 
composer, and became his pupil. . I could not comprehend the 
mental as well as jdiysical energy, with which she devoted herself 
imceasingly, almost without sleep and refreshments, and with un- 
wearied zeal to the practice of this art. It was then she learned 
composition and gained her master's praise and admiiatiozL It was 
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not long, however, before she found fault with him, fancjdng his 
execution not sufficiently fiery and enthusiastic^ his compositions not 
sufficiently original and impassioned. He submitted, and agreed 
with her. All men, she used to say, lie constantly in a half-sleep- 
ing state, being almost always, as it were, in a stupor, similar to the 
plant which grows, blooms, and is beautiful, diffusing odour, and 
posBesaing powers, without consciousness. What would men accom- 
plish were they truly awake in their wakeful state ? And so she de- 
voted herself to philosophy, reading works on medicine, anatomy, 
and other subjects, which are usually too abstruse and distasteful to 
her sex. We, as well as her acquaintance, could not help being 
astonished at her. And thus, dear Francis, she will Certamly be- 
come insane in this passion of love, and destroy her own peace of 
mind.' 

*' Elizabeth now also described to mc all the extravagances she 
committed when she heard of our engagement; at first, she in- 
tended to destroy both herself and sister ; then aeain she said she 
knew how to conquer me, so that I should love her and abandon 
Elizabeth, whom she excelled both in goodness and intellect. 

" I was naturally grieved at this news, feeling full well how im- 
prudently I had acted in making such friendly advances to Ernes- 
line, in my endeavours to reconcile her. I was somewhat reHeved, 
whi^ a few days afterwards, Elizabeth told me that her sister had 
apologised with tears for what she had spoken in anger, that she had 
conjured her not to communicate to me any thing of these aberra- 
tionSy and only implored her to be allowed to accompany us to our 
future residence, as she could not possibly live without the company 
of her sister and myself, without our conversation and our music. 

" Now plans and preparations were made, and the aunt accompanied 
us to the Klausenburg, to celebrate, with a few friends, our nuptials 
in quiet, as Elizabeth had always been excessively averse from pomp 
and display. I had had a few apartments and the ball-room j)re- 
pared, as &r as it was possible, the ^eater part of the castle being 
in ruins. But Elizabem had a poetical predilection for old castles, 
solitary mountainous coimtries, and the historical legends connected 
with them. After the wedding, we intended to take up our resi- 
dence in a new house not &r distant, and only occasionally to spend 
a few days or hours in the Klausenburg. 

" We arrived; the gate was opened to us, and the first object that 
met our view in the court-yard, from amidst the ivy that twined the 
high walls, was the old mad Sibyl, whom you, niy firiend, knew 
some years ago. My wife was terrified, and I shuddered. * Wel- 
come f Welcome !' cried the old hag, jumping about with wild 
gestures; * there comes the destroyer, ihe woman murderer, and 
brings his two brides with him, whom he will murder also.' ' How 
do you come here ? I exclaimed. The porter replied, * She must 
have climbed down the other side of the cliffs, which form the ex- 
izeme wall of the small garden, and must have concealed herself 
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among tte filirulis and ruins,' ' Ton are right, you are righV 
screamed the old tag, * it is pleasant to live there/ Terrified as 
we were, Ernestine seemed merry, for eh e did not cease kiighing. 

" During the days on which we celebrated the festival, ErBestane 
did not appear ; she had vanished ; and being anxions about her, 
we despatched people in search of her, when, on the third day, she 
returned on foot, meny and in high spirits. She told us she had 
not been able to withstand the inclination to roain about in the 
mountains, as she always had had a desire to do so. * But thus 
alone^ without inlorniing ue ? said Elizabeth, ' Alone i' she re- 
plied, 'No I I have kept constant company with that old pro* 
phetess whom you so unkindly sent away. There I have learnt 
many things quite new^ that I never even read of, and we have be- 
come very e^ood friends/ 

^* We looked at her with astonishment, I formed an idea without 
expressing it, that Ernestine was mad. So awful and ominous was 
her return to our residence, such sad forebodings crowded in oar 
minds, tliat, in spite of my happiness, I felt no confidence on life^ 
and Elizabeth could not regain her eheerfulness. 

*^ In other respects we were reconciled, and enjoyed the present 
moment, and the be;iuty of the surrounding woods and mountains. 
Our few guests, as well as the aunt, had left us, and we might have 
lived contented and in happy union in this delightful solitude, had 
I not observed that iny wife avoided her sister as much as circura- 
stances permitted. "\Vhen I asked her the reason of this, she 
answered after some hesitation: * Dearest, I am terrified at Ernes- 
tine J she has become quite malicious, though formerly she had not 
the least disposition that way. Whenever she can vex me, spoil 
any thing, or even expose me to danger, so that I may be .*itartled, 
stumble, or even fall ; or if any stones fall in my way she shows the 
most malicious joy, as she did when she lately set the curtains of my 
bed on fire by bnnging the candle too near them* She has told me 
laughing, that the country people talk of travellers and rangers 
having seen two spectres by moonlight, or in the morning-dawn in the 
lonely parts of the forests, whom they describe m^ terrible hideous 
beings; that these were herself and the old gipsy, and that she only 
wished that the circumstance might appear in print, in order that she, 
with her own signature, Ernestine Fraulein von Jertz, might contra- 
dict the story of ghosts, and state that she was one of the imagined 
spirits. Is not all this terrible ?' 

*' ' Dear child,* said I, * I must now tell you, in confidence, that I 
believe she is mad/ 

^* * Is any malice, when it b(*comes a passion, any thing but mad- 
ness?* remarked Elizabeth, very naturally. 

" On the approach of autumn we left the Klausenburff to take j>os- 
session of our new house, for, to my terror, I discovered a disposition 
to melancholy in ray wife, for which our solitude seemed any thing 
but beneficial, W hile we were once walking through the ancient 
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apartments and the gotliic hall, which was in tolerable preservation, 
and our footsteps echoed in the solitary room, my wife started with a 
sadden shudder. I asked the reason. 

** ' Oh ! it is awful here/ she replied, trembling ; * I feel as if 
invisible spectres haunted this place.* I was terrified, and the 
thought that my wife's mind, like that of her sister, might perhaps 
•have suffered, stared at me like a monster. 

" When residing in our new house, we often missed Ernestine, and 
on inquiry, found that she staid in the Klausenburg and the ruins of 
the old castle. Although we had been living on an unpleasant 
footing, still my wife, as well as myself, could not help wishing her 
with us when she was away. But how difierent was my life from 
that which I had once pictured to myself when I courted Elizabeth ! 
" Other domestic calamities united with our sufferings to increase 
our grief. That docmnent, which really constituted my fortune and 
supported m^ existence, which proved that large sums were paid, 
andr some still owing to me, as well as all the deeds and papers 
which had been produced as proofs after the death of Count Moritz, — 
all these important papers which I had discovered after a long 
troublesome search, and had in my hands but a short time before, 
had again disappeared. I had always kept them carefully locked up, 
and it was my mtention to travel to town and deliver them to my 
solicitor in person, as on them the recovenr of my estates depended. 
Thej were gone; and much as I meditated and reflected, I could not 
discover, nor even find a trace of the way in which they had been 
purloined. When at length I communicated my anxiety to mv 
wife, she did not seem surprised, and told me calmly, ' Can you still 
doubt? I have no doubt as to what has become of them. Ernestine 
has profited by some moment of your absence when you might have 
left your escrutoire open, or some other forgetfulness, to take the 
papers away.' 

" * Not possible !' I cried with horror. * Possible? she repeated. 
* What is impossible to her? * 

" As these documents were wanting, our lon^ standing law-suit pro- 
ceeded but slowly, and I felt sure that I must lose it whenever it was 
decided. I therefore availed myself of an opportunity which the court 
afforded me, by proposing to quash it, that I might defer the decision 
to some future period. Still I could not help questioning Ernestine 
and informing her of my suspicions. I was horrorstruck at the man- 
ner in which she heard me communicate a suspicion, which would 
have shocked any innocent mind. When I had overcome my embar- 
rassment and had concluded, she burst out in such laughter that I lost 
all composure. Recovering again, I urged her to reply, but she only 
said, with a sarcastic coldness, ' My dear brother-in-law, there are here 
only two cases possible, as you must yourself see, notwithstanding 
your short-sightedness, namely, that I am either guilty or innocent. Is 
It not so ? If I have committed the robbery, I must have been in- 
duced by weighty reasons, or goaded to such an act by malice, or 
something else. And then I ought to say: yes! I have done it, 



pray do not take it amide. Now joa must confesi that thk woiJd 
be more than fitupid. If I were a fool I might hare done it without 
any particular intention ,— may be to lijht the kitchen fire with 
them ; or because I was pleased with the red seals, and might now say : 
there, take these pretty paper? hack, considering they have eome 
Taltte far the dear count. But a fool I hare not been up to thm mo- 
ment; and it' I am malicious, I am of course not sUiy enough to 
confess the deed. Or again, assuming the second case that I am m- 
Bocent, then you, air brother-in-law (pray don't contradict tne), are 
the simpleton for puttin^f such unbecoming questions to me/ 

** I could not answer the spectral being. When I saw that Eliia- 
teth no longer took any plcamire in plajnng the piano that I 
procured from abroad in our retirement, and asked the reason ofit, 
she said, sadly, ' Dearest, if I do not ydAi to incur deadly vexation, 
I must no longer pky/ * How so ?' * Becau^ Ernestine has 
flatly forbidden me. She says that in a house where theie lives 
such an accomplislicd pianist as herself, she could not allow any one 
else even to stnke a note.' This preemption waa too much for my 
patience, I ran to her chamber and asked her ironically to play me 
something, since she would not allow any one ebe to touch the in- 
strument. She foUowed me, laughing loudly; and truly she plaj^ed 
in such a masterly style, that my anger was turned into admiraiion 
and rapture. * Well [' she said, gravely, when she had finished, 
* one may have in one's own house all enjoyments for which con- 
noisseurs would travel fifty miles, and yet one can be satisfied with 
such bungling and such hammering up and down the keys with 
clumsy fingers. Oh ! fools and idiotSj, who, rogues as they are, talk of 
art and only mean vapour; they can only sip the nectar, and the won- 
derful becomes but trash in their rude hands. If I did not feel a 
constant disgust for life, if men were not repulsive to me, I should 
never cease laughing/ From that time she often joined in Ofur 
music, at most permitting Elizabeth and myself to sing, though she 
maintained that we possessed neither school nor method. Thiw the 
winter passed away. I was already poor, and with the prospect of 
being reduced quite to beggary ; Elizabeth was sickly, and the se- 
renity of my life was gone. 

" It was almost to be called a relief to our existence, when on the 
approach of spring, Ernestine became ill, and was shortly so much 
worse that she coifld not leave her bed. She grew more irritable as 
her illness increased, and nothing vexed her more than that she could 
not visit the Klausenburg, of wmch she had become so fond. One 
warm day I sent her in the carriage, she searched long in the rooms, 
loitered among the shrubs and nuns, and returned much worse than 
before. It was now evident that she could not recover. The phy- 
sician said that he could not imderstand her disease, nor tlie state of 
the sufferer, for the vital powers were so strong in her that all the 
symptoms usually indicating death did not show themselves, and 
there was a probability of her speedy recovery ; in a few days, how- 
ever, he gave up all hope. 
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" We now really looked forward to a quieter future. Although we 
felt pitj^ for the umiappy being, yet we could not deny that she had a 
disturbing effect on our life and the happiness of our love. We heard 
that she was near death, but as she had arranged with her doctor 
and nurse that we should not disturb her we had kept away. AH 
of a sudden she much desired to see me, but requested that Elizabeth 
should not be present I went and said as I entered : * Dear friend, 
you will doubtless be kind enough to give me back the documents 
which you took from my escrutoire to vex me.' She looked at me 
significantly with her dying eyes, which now seemed larger and 
sparkled brighter than formerly. There was something so smgular, 
bright and glaring in her look, that any one having witnessed it 
would never wish to see any thing more terrible and mconceivable. 
Afrer a pause she said: ' Brother, do these foolish trifles still occupy 

Sour head ? Yet it is no wonder, every one lives as he can. Sit 
own, my friend,' she continued, with an air of contempt; I com- 
plied and sat down by her bed. 

" * You fency,' she now began in a repulsive, cutting tone, * you 
will get rid of me ; but do not deceive yourself by flattering your- 
self too soon with such an idea. Death, hfe, non-existence, continua- 
tion! what useless, immeaning words! When I had scarcely 
passed my childhood, I could not help laughing at men, if I saw 
them fretting about continued existence after death. They 
drag in and heap up like towers, proof after proof, probabilities 
and wishes, entreaties, prayers, and the mercy of the Almighty ; they 
talk of many fine talents which cannot on this side of the grave, as 
they call it, be possibly perfected, much less brought to maturity,— 
ftnd all these preparations are but to hush their base cowardice and 
fear of death. Poor wretches ! K I collect myself, become conscious 
of my various energies in every direction, and then call to eteruity, 
to the Creator and the millions of spirits of the past and the ftiture, 
I will be immortal ! I will I — ^what more is necessary, and what om- 
nipotence can interfere to destroy my eternal, almighty will ? What 
fiirther security of being immortal and eternal does the man want 
who has any consciousness ? How, and in what manner, that is ano- 
ther question. What farce we shall then play, what mask, what 
party-coloured wig, what gibbous labyrinth of entrails we shall then 
possess, what etiquette and court taste of ugliness and beauty will 
then be introduced, is uncertain. But, my good friends, as my own 
power, without any thing more, preserves me immortal, the same 
energy and free-will may bring me back to you whenever and as often 
as I like. Believe me, ye fools, the spectres, as you call them, are 
Bot exactly the worst or weakest spirits. Many a one would fain re- 
turn, but ne has as Uttle individual character there as here^ and hence 
the impossibilitv of doing so. And to you, — ^you fjaragon, rogue, 
vain, amiable cnaracter, mil of talents, you bud of virtue, you bar- 
terer of beauty, whom I was compelled to love so intensely, yea, 
compelled despite of my inmost soul, which told me that you did not 
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deserve it, — to you, smootli sldiined, straigiit grown, Liiman animal, 
I aliall ever be quite near, believe me. For this love and jealousy, 
this njge after you and yotir breathing, and conversation^ will urge 
me to the eartn^ and tbia will be, as the pious would saj, my pnrga- 
toiy* Therefore, no leave- taking; we shall meet again !'* Thus say- 
ing she offered me her cold, dead hand. 

*' When life was extinct I returned to Elizabeth, but took care not 
to communicate any thing of the firantio ratings of the deceased, aa 
her nerves were ^ready excited by great anxiety, and she often 
suffered from spasms. 

'* We now hved in still retirement in a rural solitude which, Hi 
^Ite of our reduced finances, miglit have become dehghtful had I 
not remarked that the morbid and melancholy mood of Elizabeth 
was on the incTease, She became pale and wasted, and I often found 
her weeping when entering her chamber unexpectedly. When I 
asked her «ie reason of this, she told me she knew not herself what 
was the matter with her, that she always felt sorrowful without being 
able to say why; tliat when she waa alone she felt quite awed, it 
seemed so terrible to her that her sister had been obHged to end her 
esdstence in such a frantic pa&aion, and that often when entering or 
sitting alone in her chamber it was as if Ernestine stood near her; 
she fancied she heard her singing, felt her breath, and her looks ap- 
peared to force themselves through the empty air, 

' ' I quieted her, left her rarely by herself ^ read to her, we took walks 
together, and sometimes paid visits to our acquaintance in tlie neigh- 
bourhood. As she became calmer she recovered by degrees her na- 
turally beautiful complexion. Feeling once unwell and lying com- 
fortably stretched out on the sofa, while she was reading an interesting 
story to me, I said, how beautifiil and melodious is your voice; wul 
you not sing again for once? For a lonff time you have not opened 
your music books, your instrument is locKcd, and your beautiful fin- 
gers will at length become quite stiff. 

'' ' You know,' she replied, ' that a few months ago my sister flatly 
forbade me to practise music; we were obliged to concede to her ill 
health and thus I have become quite out of practice.' 

" ' Sing now,' I cried, ' the delight will be the greater to me for 
its novelty.' 

" We looked out a cheerful, pleasing piece of music, to avoid any 
thing melancholy, and Elizabeth poured forth, with a truly heavenly 
voice, the clear light tones, which thrilled bliss into my heart. Sud- 
denly she stopped, and was again seized with that violent hysteric 
fit of weeping which had so often terrified me. * I cannot,' she 
cried, deeply moved, * all these sounds rise up before me like fiends;; 
I always feel my sister quite near me, her dress rustling against mine, 
and her anger terrifies me.' I felt clearly that my peace of mind as 
well as hers was destroyed. 

• It is not impossible that this extraordioary speech may be intended for an ex- 
position of the doctrine of Fichte.— J. O. 
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** Our phjrsician, a very judicious man, and a friend of ours, when 
she confessed all these feehngs, her trembling, and the anxiety which 
almost incessantly preyed on her and undermined her health, applied 
every remedy to calm her, ph3rsically and mentally. This honest and 
judicious persuasion had a good effect, and his medicines proved 
salutary. When summer came we were much in the open air. We 
were once taking a drive to the estate of an acquaintance who told 
us that he intended to give a musical festival, composed of friends 
and some virtuosi. My wife's great talent fctr music being known, 
we were invited, and she promised to play and sing; being then 
sorroimded by strangers, flattered by both sexes and in a cheerful 
mood. I was the more rejoiced at this as our physician made it a 
part of his advice that she should forcibly combat these gloomy feel- 
ings and this hypochondriacal anxiety. She determined to follow his 
advice. Very pleased and rejoiced, we returned to our humble re- 
sidence. Elizabeth with spirit went through the diflBcult pieces of 
music, and the idea that she might in this way, perhaps, recover her 
youthful vigour delighted me. 

"A few days after this, while I was reading a letter, that had just ar- 
rived, the door was suddenly burst open, and Elizabeth rushed in, 
deadly pale, and fell as if dead in my arms. ' What is the matter?* I 
cried, seized with horror. Her eye wandered wildly round, her heart 
palpitated almost to bursting, and she was some time before she 
Drained her voice and breath. 

" * Oh ! heavens,* she at len^h exclaimed, every word being expres- 
sive of horror, 'in there, while I practised — in a cheerful mood — I 
aocidently cast a look in the glass — and I saw behind me Ernestine 
looking at me with that strange smile, and having her withered arms 
folded across her chest. I know not whether she is still there, I 
hardly know how I reached here.* 

" I ^ve her in charge of her maid; she retired, and the doctor was 
immediately sent for. I went into the other room, and found 
the music books scattered under the instrument. Elizabeth must 
have thrown them down in her fright. 

" * Of what avail are reasoning, joke, and consolation, diet and 
medicines against perfect madness,* said I to myself, and yet I could 
not help thinking of the words with which her dying sister had 
threatened us. 

** The news of my wife having been taken ill reached our friend's 
ears, and was likely to prevent the musical festival taking place. 
His wife came a few days afterwards with a female singer to in- 

Suire after Elizabeth's health. Not having said any thinff, even to 
ie doctor, of the apparition which my wife imagined she had seen, 
we of course did not mention this singular circumstance to our 
visiters. To all appearances my wife having quite recovered from 
her fiight, we walked in our small garden with our friends conversing 
about the festival, and the baroness and the singer at length pro- 
T)osed to practise some music in my wife's presence, that they mi^ht 
have her opinion, though she might not perhaps be able to join. 



* ^ We therefore i^tumed to the drawing-room j and aeit became dark, 
candles were lighted. The singer sat at the instrument to accompany 
herself, on her right was the baroness, I was just behind, and my wile 
was on her left. We could not help admiring the voices and the style 
of the singers. The music by degrees became more animated and 
impassioned, and I had once a&eady omitted turning the page, when, 
just as the next leaf was played, a long bony finger appeared on it^ 
quickly turned the leaf at the right time, and the melody proceeded- 
I looked round and beheld the temble Ernestine standing close by 
me behind the baroness ; I know not how I kept mj compc^surej but 
1 looked Bcarchingly and almost unmoTed at me terrific appariuon. 
She smiled at me with that malicious expression which, even when 
living, made her countenance repelling* She wore her usual dress, 
™ ter eyes were fiery, and her face was white as cbalL I felt almost a sa- 
^H tisfacdon in the gloomy sensation of awe, rcanained dlent,and was glad 
^Bibat Elizabeth did not perceive the spirit Suddenly there was a shriek 
^V of terror, and my wiie fell fainting on the ground, while the withered 
I finger was just going agaih to turn the page. The music of course 
I ended, my wife was in a fever, and our friends who had not seen 
I the spectre returned home,*' 

I Here the invalid paused. The physician looked significantly at 

L me, shaking his head. 

^B " And you have," he at length said, " never before told your present 
^^ doctor any tiling of that apparition." 

** No," replied Francis, " you may call it shame, or fear of Ms cold^ 

searching understanding ; you may call it weakness orwhat you please; 

suffice it to say I could not prevail on myself to make this confession.'' 

" But it was very necessary," said the physician, " for how could 

he judge correctly of your illness without that information?' 

" From that time," resumed Francis in a faint voice, " we Aeber- 
mined to quit the neighbourhood in hopes that the fimous spectre 
would not follow us beyond the mountains. But while we contintied 
in our house we often saw her, mostly in the music-room. Our 
doctor being with us one morning, he sat down to the instrument 
and played some passages extempore. Suddenly the terrible spectre 
again stood by nay wife's chair, and laid her cold withered luund on 
her shoulder. Bfysterics and faintings again followed." 
" And did your doctor see it also ?" 

" No," said Francis, " she appeared behind him, but I saw 
her distinctly then, as I often did afterwards by broad day- 
light. We had only to touch the keys of the instrument 
when she immediately appeared, so that to strike a note was a 
summons. When I once revisited the ancient Klausenburg, I 
found her sitting upon a stone staring at me. Thus persecuted, 
terrified, and in constant fear and anxiety, we have become ripe for 
death, and the physician despairing of our recovery advised us at 
last to visit this watering-place, as a last resource for restoring our 
shattered health. But Mtherto we have not found any ben^caal 
result. And who can assure us that the spectre may not here haunt 
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US also. She intends to destroy us, and the most Inconceivable 
thin^ are possible to her strong will. I believe we need only sing 
an air, or play a sonata even at this distance, and she would make 
her ^pearance." 

** 1 will answer for that, count," cried the doctor in ^ firm voice, 
** our faculty knows tow to keep such maUcious spirits at a distance." 

Here our conversation ended ; we sent the patient home in a sedan 
chair to his hotel, and I accompanied the physician. 

While walking in the quiet of night through the dark avenues of 
trees, he said to me, " Dear sir, we are too much excited to sleep, 
favour me with your companj to my lodging; a powerful aromatic 
cardinal* will keep up our spirits, and I wiU there tell you my opinion 
xespecting our two mvalids, of whose recovery, after what I have 
heard, I no longer doubt. I would almost promise that in two 
months I shall send them home in tolerably good health." 

I was astonished at this, as I had given up all hope of the reco- 
reiy of my friends. Our strongly-spiced beverage much enlivened 
ns; and the doctor continued: *' The mental disease of your friend 
is to me one of the most interesting psychological phenomena that 
has ever passed imder my observation. He, as well as his wife, are 
labouring under a singular madness; and if we once succeed in 
attacking it rightly, then, in weakening, and finally in eradicating 
it altogether, the physical recovery will follow of itself. Though I 
did not know your fiiend formerly, yet, from his communications, 
I can ^Kactly and truly construe his character and fate. He is natu- 
rally good and tender, the latter rather preponderating; and, like 
most men of this disposition, is more subject to vanity than those of 
firmer character. lie has been handsome and amiable, possessed of 
talents, and persuasive maimers, and has, therefore, been everywhere 
well received, so that, being a general favourite, and naturally 
pliant, he may have turned the head of many a pretty girl. Meet- 
mg, at last, with his beautiful wife, he determined to change his 
condition, and her naturally sensitive and nervous nature was de- 
lighted to call so amiable a gentleman her husband. And, as usually 
happens to enthusiasts, so is it in this case ; they do not find in ma- 
trimony that transcendant feUcity which they anticipated; a slight 
discord takes possession of the tender cords of the nerves, which im- 

Stiently look forward to new vibrations. The ugly, deformed sister 
t, like most persons of the sort, jealousy and envy against the 
preferred, flattered, and fondled wife. She plainly showed her in- 
dignation, and confessed that she hated the count. This amiable 
conqueror of hearts now employed all his art to overcome this 
hatred. He succeeded, and the poor deluded creature even fancied 
that she had excited his affection, while his vanity exulted in the 
triumph. This heartlessness could not but mortify and shock the 



* A beverage usually prepared of wine, brandy, sugar, and pine-apples, or other 
inoL 
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imfortUBate Ernestine. An inward rage conmmed her, she fell 4 
victim to her unfortunate passion; and, dying, she uttered the 
menace to persecute them in every po^ible way. This is pkinly 
madness. This madness, as has often been obserred, is herediiarjj 
and relations, brothers, sisters, and cliildren, are seized with it when- 
ever it is manifested in a member of the family. So in the case of 
your friend. Perhaps the affectionate count has not been quite silent 
on the subject to his wife ; and she, being already in a dehcate state, 
has indulged these fancies , and with anxious curiosity pursues the 
gloomy feelings produced by her nerves. Thus, what is more natural 
tiian that she should soon fiid an occasion on which she fancied she 
really suw her sister? The fears of his wife were communicated to 
him, anguish of mind at his misfortunes healed his imagination, and 
he also sees the apparition. Thus they go on, until both have nearly 
destroyed themselves by a mere phanttim. If* we can dissipate this 
phantom, they may be restored to health.^* 

*^ Dear doctor," I repHed, '* I know not whether 1 have a ^- 
ticular propensity for superstition, but your reasons do not satisfy 
me. Much that has been handed down, both by tradition and 
writing, on this curious subject, cannot be mere Ikncy or invention, 
however much our reason may be opposed to it. There are, no 
doubt, states of the mind and of the nerves, as well as diseases, 
^J during which certain persons see what is veiled from all others* 
1^ What ia spirit? What notions does this word suggest? Do we 
Inow the nature, talent, or power, which these milhons of differently 
constituted souls possess, after havin^j shaken ofl' their earthly frame? 
Do we know by what possibihty this or that strong mind, by the 
power of his will, or anxious repentance, or a secret tormenting 
yearning after home, forms from his imagination a visible frame, 
such as he used to wear?" 

" And supposing you to be quite right, what would you profit by 
it?" exclaimed the zealous doctor. " If any one who is in a discon- 
tented mood, or state of excitement, sees any thing, it is, indeed, 
only and always his own fancies, his own mtemal phases, which 
appear before his bodily eye. This may happen to any one at 
times. We have in the morning a vivid oream; we certainly 
awake, and still, for a moment, we see the child for whom we 
yearned, the Hly or rose which delighted us, or an old friend who is 
a hundred miles distant. Perhaps it never yet happened that, to 
one of the many ghost- seers, his aged father or grandfather appeared 
as a youth or bridegroom, the murderer as a boy in his innocence, 
the wild spectre of an aged prisoner as a blooming virgin. Why, 
then, do not these spectres, for once, change their shape r' 

" Because," rejoined I, " they perhaps can express their imagi- 
nation only in tne last state immediately precedmg their change." 
**Ah ! this is idle,^' exclaimed the doctor, impatiently; '* yield the 
point quietly rather than vainly endeavoiu: to refute me. Assist 
me rather in restoring your friend.'^ 
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** In what way can I do so?" 

" It is only by some violent means that a happy beginning can 
be made. Believe me, in the deepest recesses of our minds there are 
still growing some weeds of vanity, concerning which we fondly 
deceive ourselves, by fancying that the external sur&ce is the 
proper soil for them to luxuriate in. Even in moments of 
terror, in the horror of death, or during tormenting disease, we are 
tickled by the consciousness that, notwithstanding these, we ex- 
perience something apart — that we see apparitions which awaken 
anxiety. Nay, we go further; we wish them back again, and as it 
were call them forth ; our plastic and pliant nature, and our almost 
inconceivable fancy obey, and again such a bugbear is conjured up. 
Assist me then in persuading and disposing our invalid to have 
music in the count's or your own apartments ; let us procure an instru- 
ment, and as the countess cannot sing, she will at least play. That 
they may not cause an excitement, should they again be seized by 
this mania, no one but yourself and I must be present, or at most 
her attendant in case of a relapse. But it will not happen in my pre- 
Bence, as I shall have my quick eyes everywhere. By these means 
our patients will gain confidence and tranquillity, and by a daily re- 
petition, and the use of stronger remedies we shall cure their wild 
fancies." 

" And if not?" I repUed, with anxious doubt. 

" Well then, by heavens !" he replied, with a loud laugh, " if I, 
without having previously taken too much, see any thing, then — " 

" Then?" 

" Then, baron, you shall call me a fool, which, viewed in the proper 
light, we are all by nature." 

Thus we parted, and it required much persuasion to prevail upon 
my afficted friend to consent to our experiment. His wife, to my 
astonishment was more easily persuaded. She said, not without 
reason, ** I feel it, my life is drawinff to a close, all help is vain, the 
nearer death is, the better. So much the better if a new terror can crush 
me like a stroke of Ughtning. And if the event which I antici- 
pate does not take place, then my last days will at least be free from 
this fear and anxious horror; I shall be able to amuse and divert my- 
self, and it remains in the hand of Omnipotence whether I and my 
husband shall have further hope of recovery." 

The third day was fixed upon for music, and a late hour in the 
evening was appointed, because the countess, like most persons suf- 
fering irom fever felt it strongest at that time, and would thereby 
shorten the night, as she seldom slept till morning. An instrument 
had been placed in the room; more lights than were required were 
burning, and the adjoining chamber Ukewise was briUiantly lighted, 
in order that no doubtful shadow might be produced in the dark. 
Besides the easy chair and sofa in the sitting-room, there was a couch, 
on which the countess reposed in the day. The piano was placed 
against the wall, between two windows, looking over the garden 
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and mneyiBeymrd? berfond. Afiier lea, tlie door b^an^ locked^ tlie 
iraiter snd servant were dismissed; no €me lenmoed bol ibe eoim- 
tifi0*i altaidaat, a £tioiig young woman, vliom we beggtod py keep 
im her epinti. 

The ocwntefli tDi^ tier seki at tlie instrtuneiit. The doctor stood 
tiesid^ her, in ard^er to obeerre bcr, as wcQ ae to orcdook both rooms, 
while I iat and stood slti^natdy on the other ^de, Francis, in hia 
moming-gowii Mid Elippo^^ wmlked slowlj up and down behind us, 
sod the attendaot leaned against the open cnamherHlDor. 

At &rBt the flo'ante^ pkjed faintly, tmoertainiT, and timidlj. But 
by degteeB the beauty of the compositioii^ and the ooDsdoasness of 
her talent inspired ber^ and she pkyed with pred^om and fire a 
hnmoTous and melodious fantasia. Mer eyes spttddedf bar ched^ w€ire 
fltisbed^ and a smile^ ftdl of soul, played tipoa b^ once beautiful 
month. Tlie doctor cast a triumphant glance at me^ and by the 
Btrong light, the mien and feature of every one in the room were 
distinctly visible* All ptai^d the performer* and the doctor gave 
h^r something to revive her< She was as if inspincd with new lifcj 
and confessed that she had not felt so well for the last year. Poor 
Francis was in mptur^ and his tearful eyes weie full of hope. 

With the same armngement we proceeded to the second piece, 
while she played still more confidently, and with less exertion, 
fTOS and applaud accompanied her^ — when suddenly — a terrible 
lek was heard^ — how ^hall I describe it? Never were my ears 
rent by such terrific sounds — it was some time after that I percaved 
that Francis had uttered it^ — the caudles burned with a blue flame, 
but yet there was light enough. — And what a spectede ! — ^Francis, 
with foaming mouth, and eyes starting firom their sockets, was 
clasping a horrible spectre; and wrestled with the withered hideous 
form. " You or I," he now cried, and it clasped him with its bony 
arms so firmly, pressed its crooked deformed body so strongly against 
his, and its pale face so firmly against his chest, that we all heaid 
how in this struggle his bones were crashing. The attendant had 
hastened to assist the countess, who had famted. The doctor and 
myself approached the count, just as he threw the spectre with gi- 
gantic force on the couch, which creaked under her. He stood 
erect. It lay on the couch like a cloud, like a dark cover, and as 
we approached, it was gone. 

Francis now felt all his bones broken, his last strength was an- 
nihilated. In three days he was no more, and the physician found 
his body much bruised. The countess never recovered jfrom her 
state of delirium, and two days afterwards she followed her beloved 
and unfortunate husband to his early ffrave. 

C.A.F. 
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THE MOON. 

BY JEAN PAUL FEIEDRICH BICHTER. 

When, Oh Eugenius and Rosamond, — ^you, whom I may no 
longer designate by your right names, — ^I was first about to tell your 
short history, my friends and I walked into an EngHsh garden * We 
went by a new-painted coffin, on the foot-board of which was written : 
** I pass away." Above the verdant garden rose a white obelisk, 
iFnth which two sister-princesses had marked the spot where they 
now met and embraced, and the inscription on which was : " Here 
we have found each other again." The point of the obeKsk 
was glittering in the full moon, and here I told my simple story. 
But do thou, gentle reader, draw— which is as much as coffin and 
obelisk — draw, I say, the inscription on the coffin into the ashes of 
oblivion, and write the letters of the obelisk with pure human heart's 
blood in thy inmost self. 

Many souls drop from heaven like flowers; but, with their white 
buds, tney are trodden down into the mud, and lie soiled and crushed 
in the print of a hoof. You also were crushed, Eugenius and Rosa- 
mond. Tender souls Hke yours are attacked by three robbers of 
their joys — ^the mob, whose rough gripe gives to such soft hearts no- 
tldng but scars; destiny, which does not wipe away the tear from a 
i&ir soul full of brilliancy, but the lustre should pensh also, as we do 
not wipe a wet diamond, lest it should ^ow dun; your own hearts 
which rejoice too much, and enjoy too httle, have too much hope, 
and too uttle power of endurance. Rosamond was a bright pearl, 
pieiced by angmsh — ^parted from all that belonged to her, she only 
quivered in her sorrows like a detached twig of the sensitive plant 
at the approach of night — ^her life was a quiet warm rain and that of 
her husband was a bnght lost sunshine. In his presence she averted 
her eyes, when they had just been fixed on her sick child, that was 
only two years old, and was in this life a wavering thin-winged but- 
terfly, boaeath a pelting shower. The imagination of Eugenius, 
with its too large wings shattered his slight, delicate frame; the lily 
bell of his tender body could not contain his mighty soul; the place 
whence sighs originate, his breast, was destroyed like his happmess. 
He had nothing left in the world but his affectionate heart, and for 
that heart there were but two human beings. 

These persons wished, in the spring-time, to quit the whirlpool of 
mankind, which beat so hardly and so coldly against their hearts. 

♦ Or, perlisps, •* angelic garden," meaning a church-yard. The reading given 
«boTe is moft probably correct. 



•fWy hA ft i^^ ^sttage prepared for them on one of the Mgh 

41^ oMWaite *o •l*** silver chain of the Staubbaeh. On the first 

2JV2«r^ijfiHing they went the long road to the high mountain* 

T|-a«»fa i W i*''^ w^hich sorrow alone can give in its purity; the 

.. ^ nf Eft btt^ni^s white as snow when it is daahed against rocks. 

fWoA IS m delation where little thoughts no more intrude between 

j ml^ifci*e m&f ^ when upon a mountain one sees the summits dosa 

. *^ «iCbe^ n-idiout their connection in the depth below, Thon 

i_W thii holiness^ Rosamond, and thou that elevation, EugeniiK, 

A iiKiniizur mist was gathered round the foot of the mountaiui 

-bJ ill tfa^^ree fluttering forms were suspended. These were ^ 

nafliaCtif^itf' ^ ^^ three travellers^ and the timid Rosamond starbed, 

i k j titiBg ahe saw herself. Eugenius thought, ^^ That which the im- 

^g^g^^miit hath around it i^, after all, but a denser mist" And 

ihe d^ snatched at the cloud, and winhed to pUj with its little 

^tv hrother. One ^gle in viable angel of the future acoompaiiied 

tbem through life and up this mountain. They were so good and 

j^ each other that one angel was all they needed. 

As diey aa.*ended the augel opened the book of £kte^ one leaf of 
^hidi contained the ietch of a three-fold hie — every line was a 
^j — and when the angel had read the line that belonged to thia 
^y, he wept and closed the book for ever. 

The travellers, in thor delicate conditioo, required nearly a day 
lu arrive at the desired spot. The earth crept back into the valleyst 
the sky rested itself on the mountains. The wav^ing, glimmering sun 
geetned to our Eugenius a mirror of the moon, and he said to hia be- 
loved, when the icy summits had already c^st thdr flames upon the 
^jth: " I feel so weary, and jet so weU. Will it not be as if we 
)^ two dreams — the dream of life and the dream of death — if we 
^ter the cloudless moon as the first shore beyond the huincanes of 
Hfer 

^^ It win be still better/' replied Rosamond, " for in the moon, as 
ihou hast taught me, dweQ the little diildien of this earth, and theii 
parents remain with them till they themselves become as mild and 
tranquil as children/' Then they proceed furdier. 

'^ Ay, from heaven to heaven — fiom wodd to woddT said Eu- 
genius, ecstatically. 

They ascended as the son declined; when they climbed more 
slowly, the moimtain summits like rising, loos^ied biancheSyConcealed 
them from the luminary. They hastened on into the evening gUm- 
mer, which was already advancing, but when they had reached the 
mountain where their cottage stood, the eternal mountains stepped 
before the sun; — the earth then veiled hergracesand her <nties, ador- 
ing hea\^n» befoore it looked upon her with all its star-eyes, while 
the water&lls laid aside their rambows^ — and the earth ^read higher 
for heaven, which was bending over her with out-stretched cloud- 
anus, a gauie of golden exhalations, and hung it finxn one mountain 
to another^ and Uie icebergs were set on fire, so that they glared 
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even to midniglit, wHle opposite to them on the grave of the sun 
was raised a towering funeral pile of clouds, forming the evening 

flow and the evening ashes. But through the glimmering veil kind 
eaven let its evening tears fall deep into the earth, even upon the 
humblest grass and the smallest flower. 

Oh, Eugenius, how great then did thy soul become ! The life of 
earth lay at a distance and far below thee, free from all the distor- 
tions wnich we see in it, because we stand too near it, as the deco- 
rations of shorter scenes change firom landscapes to mis-shapen strokes 
when we look at them closely. 

The two living ones embraced each other with a long and gentle 
embrace, as they stood before the cottage, and Eugenius said : *' Oh, 
Aou quiet, eternal heaven, take nothing more from us !" But his 
pale child with its snapped lily-head was before him; he looked at 
the mother, and she lay with her moistened eye reaching into heaven, 
and said softly: '^ O take us all at once !" 

The angel of futurity, whom I will call the angel of rest, wept as 
he smiled, and his wings swept away the sighs of the parents with 
an evening breeze, that they might not sadden each other. 

The transparent evening flowed round the red mountain like a 
bright lake, and washed it with the circles of cool evening waves. 
The more the evening and earth grew, still the more did the two souls 
feel that they were in the right place. They had no tears too many, 
none too few, and their bliss needed no other increase than its repe- 
tition. Eugenius sent the flrst harmonious tones floating like swans 
through the pure Alpine sky. The weary child, twined in a flowery 
wreath, leaned against a sun-dial, and played with the flowers which 
it drew around it, to entwine them in its circle. The mother at last 
awoke from her harmonious transport ; her eye fell on the large eyes 
of her child, which opened wide upon her ; singing and smiling, 
and, with overflowing motherly love, she stepped to the little angel, 
which was cold and dead. For its life, which had descended from 
heaven, had, like other tones, been dissipated in the atmosphere of 
earth; death had breathed upon the butterfly, and it had ascended 
from the rushing streams of air to the ever-refining ether; from the 
flowers of earth to the flowers of paradise. 

Oh, ever flutter away, ye blessed children ! The angel of rest wakes 
you in the morning-hour of life with cradle songs, two arms bear you 
and your little coffin, and your body, with the two red cheeks, the 
forehead free from the print of grief, and the white hands, glide down 
by a chain of flowers to the second cradle, and you have only ex- 
changed one paradise for another. But we — oh, we are crushed by 
the storm-winds of life ; our heart is weary, our face is deeply marked 
with earthly care, and our soul stifiened, still clings to the earthy clod. 

Turn away thine eye from Rosamond's piercing shriek, fixed 

S glance, and petrifying features, if thou art a mother, and hast already 
elt this pain ! look not upon the mother, who, with senseless hand, 
squeezes against hex the corpse which ^e now cannot stifle ; but look at 

T 
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the fatter, who^ witttis breast, sileatly covets }m struggling heart, al- 
ikoui^h black grief has twined aroiind it with an adder's folds, and poi- 
soned it with an adder':? teeth. Ah, when he at kst had cont^uered the 
pain, hb lieart wns enyenoined and riven. A man bears the pain of 
the wound, but Einks under the Bear : s, woman seldom combats her 
grief, but yet she survives it. '* Kemaia heie," he said, with a sup- 
pr^sed voice, ** I will lay it to rest before the moon rises/' She said 
nothing, hissed the child in ailence, broke up its wreath of fioweis, 
sunk down upon the sun-dial, and laid her cold ^ce upon her ann^ 
that she might not sec it carried a way. 

On the way the dawning light of the moon shone upon the shaking 
body of the infant, and the father said : *' Burst forth, oh moon ! that 
I may aee the land wherein He dwells. Rise^ oh Elysium ! that I nmj 
think the soul of the corse is within thee. Oh child, child, dost thou 
know me — dost thou hear me ? Hast thon above so :Ciir a face aa 
liis one, so sweet a mouth? Oh thon heavenly mouth, thou heavenly 
eye, no more spirit visits thee !" He laid the child benc«tth iiowerg 
which supphcd the place of all that we are generally kid upon for the 
last time; but his heart was breaking when he covered the pale hps, 
the open eyes, with flowers and earth, and streams of tears fell first 
into the grave. When with the verdant coating of the clods he bad 
built a Httle monndj ho felt that he was weary of his journey and of 
I life; that his weakly chest could not endure the thin mounts air, 
and that the ice of death had settled in his heart. He cast a longing 
glance at the bereaved mother, who had long stood trembEng behini 
him, and they fell silent into each other's arms, and their eyes could 
scarcely weep more. 

At last, from behind a glacier that was glimmering out, the glo- 
rious moon flowed forth in loveliness on the two silent unhappy 
ones, and showed them its white peaceful meadows, and the gentle 
light with which it softens man. ** Mother, look up," said Eu* 
genius; " yonder is thy son ! See there, the white flowery groves, 
m which our child will play, are passing over the moon." Now a burn- 
ing fire filled his inmost self with consuming power, — the moon 
made his eye blind to all that was not Ught ; sublime forms rolled 
before him in the Hght stream, and he heard in his soul, new thoughts 
which are not indigenous in man, and are too great for memory; 
just as in a dream small melodies may come to the man who can make 
none when awake. Death and pleasure press upon his heavy tongue. 
" Rosamond, why sayest thou nothing r Dost thou see thy child ? 
I look beyond the long earth, even to where the moon begins. 
There is my son flying between angels. Full flowers cradle him,— 
the spring of earth waves over hiTn — children lead him — angels in- 
struct him — God loves him. Oh ! thou dear one, thou art smiling; the 
silver Ught of paradise flows with heavenly radiance about thy little 
mouth, and thou hearest me, and callest thy parents. Rosamond^ 
give me thy hand; we will go and die !^ 

The dight corporeal chains grew longer. His advandLog spirit 
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flatlieTed higher on the borders of life. With convulsive power he 
seized the paralysed Rosamond, and blind and sinking, stammered 
forth, " Rosamond, where art thou ? I fly ! I die ! We remain 
toffether !" 

His heart burst, — his spirit fled; but Rosamond did not remain 
with him, for fate snatched her &om his dying hand, and cast her 
back upon earth, living. She felt if his hand had the coldness of 
death, and since it had, she placed it softly against her heart, sunk 
slowly upon her failing knees, and raised her face, which had be- 
come inexpressibly serene, towards the starry power. Her eyes, 
Scorn their tearless sockets, pressed forth dry, large, and happy, mto 
the sky, and therein calmly sought a supernatural form, which 
should descend and bear her up. She almost fancied she was 
dying then, and prayed thus : ** Come, thou angel of rest, come and 
take my heart, and bear it to my beloved. Angel of rest ! leave 
me not so long alone among the corses. Oh, God ! is there then 
nought invisible about me ? Angel of death ! thou must be here, 
thou hast already snatched away two souls close by me, and hast 
made them ascend. I, too, am dead, draw forth my glowing soul 
fiom its cold kneeling corse." 

With mad disquiet, she looked about in the vacant sky. Sud- 
denlV) in that still desert, a star shone forth, and wound its way to- 
wards the earth. She spread her arms in transport, and thought the 
angel of rest was rushing towards her. Alas ! the star passed away, 
but she did not. " Not yet? Do I not die yet. All-merciful One r" 
oghed poor Rosamond. 

In the east a cloud arose, — ^it passed over the moon, sailed in lone- 
liness across the clear sky, and stood over the most agonised heart 
u^on earth. She threw back her head, so as to face the cloud, and 
sud to the lightning, ^' Strike this head, and release my heart !" 
But the cloud passed darkly over the head that was thrown back for 
it, and flying down the sky, sunk behind the moimtains. Then, 
with a thousand tears, she cned, " Can I not die? Can I not die?" 

Poor Rosamond ! How did pain roll itself together, give an angry 
seipentrspring at thy heart, and flx in it all its ^isonous teeth. Sut 
a weeping spirit poured the opium of insensibiKty into thine heart, 
and the bursts of^agony flowed away in a soft convulsion. 

She awoke in the morning, but her mind was imsettled. She 
saw the sun and the dead man, but her eye had lost all tears, and 
her burst heart had, Uke a broken bell, lost all tone; she merely 
murmured, " Why can I not die ?* She went back cold into her 
hut, and said nothing but these words. Every night she went half 
an hour later to the corpse, and every time she met the rising moon, 
which was now broken, and said, while she turned her mourn- 
ing, tearless eye towards its gleaming meadows, "Why cannot 

Ay, why canst thou not, good soul ? for the cold earth would 

t2 
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h&vt sucVed out of iJl diy wounds the last Tenom with which th€ 
huitian heurt is laid heneath ite sur&ce, just as the hand when fcuiied 
m eaith i^overe fixjm the sting of a hee- But I turn mine eye 
»iimY from thj pain, and look up at the glimmering moon, where 
Somnius opens his eyes? among smiling children, and his own child, 
nov with wingf, falls upon his heart. How quiet is every thing in 
dia Jifwly lit portico of the s^^ond world, a misty rain of li^ht aiveiB 
eW Ae bright fields of the first heaven, and heads of light instead 
af ■arklin**' dew hang upon fiowers and summits, — the blue of 
j^^yqi 1^ darker over the lily plains, all the melodies in the tliinner 
ftir ai^ but a dispersed echo,^ — only night-iioweTS exhale their scents, 
tjwJ daide waving around calmer glances— here the waving plains 
roek mm^ cradle the crushed souTs, and the lofty hillows of life 
&11 filidiiig apart — then the heart sleeps, the eye becomes dry, the 
^gngb becomes dlent Children flutter like the hum of bees around 
llie Wrt which is sunk in earth, and is still palpitating, and the 
Jl^m after death represents the earthly life^ as a dream here lopje- 
IQgib diildhood here, magically, soothingly, softly, and firee from cam 
Kugenius looked from the moon towards the earth, wliich for a 
King' moon-daT — equal to two earth- weets — floated lite a thin white 
cloud across the blue sky ; hut lie did not leoognise his old mother- 
laud* At last the sun set to the moon, and our earth rested, large^ 
gtinunering, and iniTOoreable, on the pure horisson of Mysium, gca^ 
*i*rinir. like a wntcr-whcel upcm ti meadow, the flowing bertms upon 
the waving Elysian garden. He then recognised the earth, upon 
which he had left a heart so troubled, in a breast so beloved; and his 
soul, which reposed in pleasure, became full of melancholy, and of 
an infinite longing after the beloved of his former life, who was suf- 
fering below. "Oh, my Rosamond! why dost thou not leave a 
sphere, where nothing more loves thee?" And he cast a suppli- 
cating look at the angel of rest, and said: " Beloved one, take me 
down from the land of quiet, and lead me to the faithfid soul, that I 
may see her, and again feel pain, so that she may not pine alone." 

Then his heart began suddenly, as it were, to float without 
any bounds ; breezes fluttered aroimd him, as though they raised him 
flying, wafted him away as they swelled, and veiled him in floods; 
he sank through the red evening twiUghts as through roses, and 
through the night as through bowers, and through a damp atmo- 
sphere which filled his eye with drops. Then it seemed as though 
old dreams of childhood had returned — then there arose a complamt 
from the distance, which re-opened all his closed wounds; the com- 
plaint, as it drew nearer, became Rosamond's voice— at last she 
herself was before him, unrecognisable, alone, without solace, without 
a tear, without colour. 

And Rosamond dreamed upon the earth, and it was to her as 
though the sun took wings, and became an angel. This angel, she 
dreamed, drew down towards her the moon, which became a gentle 
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feoe. Beneath this face, as it approached her, a heart at last formed 
itself. It was Eugenius, and his beloved arose to meet him. But as 
she exclaimed, with transport, " Now I am dead !" — the two dreams, 
both hers and his, vanished, and the two were again severed. 

Eugenius waked above, the glimmering earth still stood in the sky, 
his heart was oppressed, and his eye beamed with a tear which had 
not fallen on the moon. Rosamond waked below, and a large warm 
dew-drop hung in one of the flowers of her bosom. Then did the 
last mist of her soul shower down in a light rain of tears, her soul 
became light and sun-clear, and her eye hung gently on the dawning 
sky; the earth was indeed strange to her, but no longer hateful ; 
and her hands moved as though they were leading those who had 
died. 

The angel of rest looked upon the moon, and looked upon the 
earth, and he was softened by the sighs from both. On the morn- 
ing-earth he perceived an eclipse of the sun, and a bereft one ; he 
saw Rosamond during this transient night sink upon the flowers 
that slept in the darkness, and into the cold evening-dew which fell 
upon the morning-dew, and stretching forth her hands towards the 
shaded heaven, which was full of night-birds, look up towards the 
moon with inexpressible longing, as it floated trembling in the sim. 
The angel looked upon the moon, and near him wept the departed 
one, who sa\v the earth swimming deep below, — a flood of shade, 
fitted into a ring of fire, and from whom the mourning form that dwelt 
upon it, took all the happiness of heaven. Then was the heavenly 
beart of the angel of peace broken — he seized the hand of Eugenius 
and that of his child — drew both through the second world, and 
bore them down to the dark earth. Rosamond saw three forms 
wandering through the obscurity, the gleam from whom reached 
the starry heaven, and went along hovering over them. Her be- 
loved and her child flew like spring-days to her heart, and said, 
^* Oh, thou dear one, come with us !** Her maternal heart broke 
with maternal love, the circulation of earth-blood was stopped, her 
life was ended ; and happily, happily, did she stammer forth to the 
two beloved hearts, ** Can 1 not then die?" ** Thou hast died al- 
ready," said the angel of the three fond ones, weeping with joy, 
** Yonder thou seest the sphere of earth, whence thou comest, still 
in shade." And the waves of joy closed on high over the blessed 
world, and all the happy and all children looked upon our sphere 

which still trembled in the shade. 

» # ♦ ♦ # 

Tea, indeed, is it in shade ! But man is higher than his place. 
He looks up and spreads the wings of his soul, and when the sixty 
minutes, which we call sixty years, have finished striking, he then 
lifts himself up, and kindles himself as he rises, and the ashes of his 
plumage fall back, and the unveiled soul rises alone, free from earth, 
and pure as a musical tone. But here, in the midst of dark life, he 
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I the tDOuntains af the fatitre worid stasdrng m 1 
of m son th^t does not arise h^^re. Thus, the mhabitant 
Pole in the long Bighc, when the son has ceased t« 
iwelTe o'cloct, s daim gUdiug the highest xnauntai 
q£ hia hmg summer, wh^n it will^set do nusie. 




THE ELEMENTARY 




On the 20th of November, 1815, Albert ron B ., Keuten^V 

colonel ia the Pmsaan serrice, found himself on the ri^d from j 
Liege to Aix-la-Chapelle. The coips to which he hdongcd was on | 
its return &om France to march to Liege to head-quarters on that i 
Teryday, and wae to remain th^re for two or three days more, 
Albert had arrived the evening before; but in the morning he felt ! 
himself attacked by a etrangc restlesdncsgj and — as he would hardlv I 
have confessed to himself — an obscure dieatn, which had hannt^ I 
him all night, and bad foretold that a very pleasant adventuiB \ 
awaited him at Aix4a-Chapclle^ was the only cause of hia gudclen 
departure. Much surprised even at his own proceeding, he was 
Batting on the swift horse, wMcli would, he hoped, tnke him to the 
city before nightfall 

A severe cutting autumn wind roared over the bare fields, aiid 
awakened the voices of the leafless wood in the distance, which 
united their groans to its howling. Birds of prey came croaking, 
and followed in flocks the thick clouds which ^thered more aad 
more, until the last ray of sunlight had vanished, and a fidnt dull 
gray had overspread the entire sky. Albert wrapped his mantle 
more closely about him, and while he trotted on along the broad 
road, the picture of the last eventftd time unfolded itseff to his ima- 
gination. He thought how, a few months before, he had travelled 
on the same road, in an opposite direction, and during the lovehest 
season of the year. The fields then bloomed forth luxuriantly, the 
fragrant meadows resembled variegated carpets, and the bushes in 
which the birds joyously chirped and sung, shone in the feir light 
of golden sunbeams. The earth, like a longing bride, had richly 
adorned herself to receive in her dark nuptial chamber, the victims 
consecrated to death — the heroes who fell m the sanguinary battles. 
Albert had reached the corps to which he was appointed, when 
the cannon had already begun to thunder by the Sambre, though 
he was in time enough to take part in the bloody battles of Char- 
leroi, Gilly, and Gossehns. Indeed, chance seemed to wish that 
Albert should be present just when any thing decided took place. 
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Thus he was at the last storming of the village Planchenoit, which 
caused the victoiy in the most remarkable of all battles — Wa- 
terloo. He was m the last engagement of the campaign, when 
the final effort of rage and fierce despair on the part of the enemy 
•wreaked itself on the immoveable courage of the heroes, who hav- 
ing a fine position in the village of Issy, drove back the foe as they 
sought, amid the most Airious discharge of grape, to scatter deatn 
and destruction in the ranks; and indeed drove them back so far, 
that the sharp-shooters pursued them almost to the barriers of Paris. 
The night afterwards (that of the 3rd and 4th of July), was, as is 
well known, that on which the military convention for the sur- 
xender of the metropolis was settled at St. Cloud. 

The battle of Issy now rose brightly before Albert's soul; he 
thought of things, which as it seem^, he had not observed, nay, had 
3aot been able to observe during the fight. Thus the feces of many 
individual oflB.cers and men appeared before his eyes, depicted in the 
most lively manner, and his heart was struck by the inexplicable 
expression, not of proud or unfeeling contempt of death, but of 
leally divine inspiration, which beamed from many an eye. Thus 
lie heard soimds, now exhorting to fight, now uttered with the last 
mgh of death, which deserved to be treasured up for posterity like 
the animating utterances of the heroes of antiquity. 

" Do I Hot," thought Albert, ''almost feel like one who has a 
notion of his dream when he wakes, but who does not recollect all 
its single features till several days afterwards? Ay, a dream, and 
only a dream, one would think, by &ymg over time and space, with 
its mighty wings, could render possible, the gigantic, monstrous, 
unheard-of events, that took place during the eighteen eventful days 
of a camj)aign, which mocks the boldest thoughts, the most daring 
combinations of the speculative mind. Indeed the human mina 
does not know its own greatness ; the act surpasses the thought. For 
it is not rude physical force, no ! it is the mind, which creates 
deeds as they have happened, and it is the psycldc power of every 
single person, really inspired, which attaches itself to the wisdom and 
genius of the general, and helps to accomplish the monstrous and the 
unexpected." 

Aloert was disturbed in these meditations by his groom, who 
iept about twenty paces behind him, and whom he heard cry out, 
" feh ! Paul Talkebarth, where the deuce do you come from?" He 
tamed his horse, and perceived that a horseman, who had just trotted 
past him, and whom he had not particularly observed, was standing 
still with his groom, beating out the checks of the large fox-fur cap 
with which his head was covered, so that soon the well-known face 

<xf Paul Talkebarth, Colonel Victor von S 's old groom, was made 

manifest, glowing with the finest vermilion. 

Now iQbert faiew at once what it was that impelled him so ir- 
lesistibly from lifege to Aix-la-Chapelle, and he could not compre- 
Jiend ho'w the thou^t of Victor, his most intimate and dearest friend, 
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whom lie had erery reason to suppose at Aix, merely lay dimly in 
his soul, and attained nothing like distinctness. He now also cried 
out, ** Eh [ Paul Talkebartb, ivhence do you come? Where is your 
iDsster?" 

Paul eun^etted up to him very gracefully, and said, holding the 
palm of his hand against the far-too- large cockade of his cap, by way 
of military salutation : " Yes, 'faith, 1 am Paul Taltebartli indeed, 
gracious iieutenaiit-eoloneh We've bad weather lierc, Zermannore 
Tsur mon hmineiiry But the groundsel brings that about. Old 
Lizzy always used to say so. I cannot say, gracious lieotenant- 
coionel, if you know Lizzy: she lives at Genthin, but if one has 
been at Paris, and has seen the wild goat in the Schartinpland 
(Jardin cks Flant^s). — Now, what one seeks for one finds near, and 
here I am in the presence of the gracious lieutenant-colonel, whom 
I was to seek at Liege. The spiius familis {spiritus familiaris), whis- 
■pered yesterday erenlng into my master*s ear, that the gracious 
lieut-cnant-colonel had come to Li^ge. Zackeimaimtho {sacre mm 
de Dku)^ there was delight ! It may be as it will, but I have never 
put any faith in the cream -colour. A fine beast, Zermamiorc, but 
a raerc childish thing, and the baronncsa did her utmost — that ia 
true [ Tliere are decent sort oi' people here, but the wine is good 
for nothing-^and when one has been in Paris — ! Now, the colonel 
might have marched in, like one through the Argen triumph {An 
de triomphe), and I should have put the new shabrach on the white 
torse; gad, how he would have pricked up hia ears ! But old Lizjsy,— 
she was my aunt, at Genthin, was always accustomed to say — I 
don't know, gracious lieutenant-colonel, whether you — " 

" May your tongue be lamed," said Albert, interruptinff the in- 
corrigible babbler. " If your master is at Aix, we must make haste, 
for we have still above five leagiies to go." 

*' Stop," cried Paul Talkebarth, with all his might; " stop, stop, 
gracious Heutenant-colonel, the weather is bad here; but for fodder — 
those who have eyes Hke us, that shine in the fog." 

" Paul," cried Albert, " do not wear out my patience. Where 
is your master? Is he not in Aix?" 

Paul Talkebarth smiled with such dehght, that his whole counte- 
nance puckered up into a thousand folds, Hke a wet glove, and then 
stretchmg out his arm he pointed to the building, which might be 
seen behind the wood, upon a gentle declivity, and said, ** Yonder, 
in the castle !" Without waiting for what Paul might have to 
prattle further, Albert struck into the path that led from the high 
road, and hurried on in a rapid trot. After the little that he has 
said, honest Paul Talkebarth must appear to the gracious reader as 
an odd sort of fellow. We have only to say, that he being an heir-loom 

of the family, served Colonel Victor von S from the moment 

when the latter first put on his officer's sword, after having been the 
intendent-general and mattre des plaisirs of all the sports and mad 
pranks of his childhood. An old and very odd maff^tster, who had 
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been tutor to the family through two generations, completed, with 
the amount of education which he allowed to flow to honest Paul, 
those happy talents for extraordinary confusion and strange JEulen- 
spiegele? with which nature had by no means scantily endued him. 
At the same time he was the most faithful soul that could possibly 
exist. Ready eveiy moment to sacrifice his life for his master, 
neither his advanced age nor any other consideration could prevent 
the good Paul from following him to the field in the year 1813. 
His own nature rendered him superior to every hardship; but less 
strong than his corporeal was his spiritual nature, which seemed to 
have received a strange shock, or at any rate some extraordinary 
impulse during his residence in France, especially in Paris. Then, 
for the first time, did he properly feel that Magister Spreugepileus 
had been perfecdy right when he called him a great light, that would 
one day shine forth brightly. This shining quality Paul had dis- 
covered by the aptness with which he had accommodated himself to 
the manners of a foreign people, and had learned their language. 
Therefore, he boasted not a little, and ascribed it to his extraordinary 
talent alone, that he could often, in respect to quarters and provisions, 
obtain that which seemed unattainable. Talkebarth's fine French 
phrases, the gentle reader has already been made acquainted with 
flome pleasant curses — were current, if not through the whole army, 
at any rate through the corps to which his master was attached. 
Every trooper who came to quarters in a village, cried to the peasant 
with Paul's words, ** Pisang ! de lavendel pur di schevals !" {Poy- 
son, de Pavoine pour les chevaux.) 

Paul, as is generally the case with eccentric natures, did not 
like things to happen in the ordinary manner. He was particularly 
fond of surprises, and sought to prepare them in every possible man- 
ner for his master, who was certainly often surprised, though in 
quite another manner than was designed by honest Talkebarth, 
whose happy schemes generally failed in their execution. Thus, he 

now entreated Lieutenant-colonel von B , when the latter was 

riding straight up to the principal entrance of the house, to take a 
drcuitous course and enter the court-yard by the back way, that his 
master might not see him before he entered the room. To meet this 
view, Albert was obliged to ride over a marshy meadow, where he 
was grievously splashed by the mud, and then he had to go over a 
firagile bridge on a ditch. Paul Talkebarth wished to show off his 
horsemanship by jumping cleverly over ; but he fell in with his horse up 
to the belly, and was with difficulty brought back to firm ground by 
Albert's groom. Now, in high spirits, he put spurs to his horse, 
and with a wild huzza leaped into the court-yard. As all the geese, 
ducks, turkeys, and poultry of the household were gathered together 
here to rest; while from the one side a flock of sheep, and from the 
other side a flock of pigs, had been driven in, we may easily imagine 
that Paul Talkebarth, who not being perfect master of his horse, 

* Evienspiegelei signifies odd practical jokes, and is deiiyed from Eulenspiegel, the 
traditional perpetrator of such pleasantries.— J. O. 
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galkipcd about the couut in kr^ circles j mtLout any will of his own, 
procluced no little devastation in the domestic economy. Amid the 
learrul noise of squeaking^ cackling, bleating, grim ting animals, the 
barking of the dogs, ana the scolding of the servants, Albert made 
lus glorious entrance J wishing honest Paul Talkebmrth at hH the 
devils, with his project of suiprise. 

At last Albert leaped from nis horse, and entered the house, which, 
without any claim to beauty or elegance, looked roomy and conve- 
nient enough. On the steps he was met by a well-fed, not very taU 
man, in a short, gray^ hunting-jacket, who, with a half-sour smile, 
said: *' Quartered ?" By the tone in which the man asked this ques- 
tion, Albert perceived at once that the master of the house, Baroa 

von E (as he had learned from Paul) was before him. He assured 

him that he was not quartered, but merely purposed to visit his ia- 

timate friend, Colonel Victor von S , who was^ he was told^ 

niesicHng there, and that be only required the baron's hospitality for 
'ihat evening and the night, as he intended to start very early on the 
foilowiug mormng. 

The baron's face visibly cleared up, and the full sun-shine, which 
ordinarily seemed to play upon his good-humoured, but somewhat 
too broad J coimtenance^ returned completely, when Albert as he 
ascended the stairs with him remarked, that in aU probability no 
division of the army now marchiog would touch this spot. 

The baron opened a door, Albert entered a eheertid -looking par- 
lour, and perceived Victor, who sat with his back towards him. At 
the sound of his entrance Victor turned rounds and with a loud ex- 
clamation of joy fell into the arms of the lieutenant. "Is it not 
true, Albert, you thought of me last night ? I knew it, my inner 
sense told me that you were in Li^ge at the very moment when you 
first entered the place. I fixed all my thoughts upon you, my spi- 
ritual arms embraced you ; you could not escape me." 

Albert confessed that — as the gentle reader already knows— daik 
dreams which came to no clear shape had driven him from Li^ge. 

" Yes," cried Victor, with transport, " yes, it is no fency, no idle 
notion ; the divine power is given to us, which, ruling space and 
time, manifests the supersensual in the world of sense." 

Albert did not know what Victor meant. Indeed the whole be- 
haviour of his friend, so different fi*om his usual manner, seemed to 
denote an over-excited state. In the meanwhile the lady, who had 
been sitting before the fire near Victor, arose and approached the 
stranger. Albert bowed to her, casting an inquiring glance at Victor. 
*' This is the Baroness Aurora von E ," said Victor, " my hos- 
pitable hostess, who tends me ever carefully and faithfiilly in sick- 
ness and in trouble !" 

Albert as he looked at the baroness felt quite convinced that the 
little plump woman had not yet attained her fortieth year, and that 
she would have been very well made had not the nutritious food 
of the country, together with much sunshine, caused her shape to 
deviate a little from the line of beauty. This counteracted the fevour- 
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able effect of her pretty, fresh-coloured face, the dark blue eyes of 
which might otherwise have beamed somewhat dangerously for the 
heart. Albert considered the attire of the baroness almost too 
homely, for the material of her dress, which was of a dazzling white- 
ness, while it showed the excellence of the washing and bkaching 
department, also showed the great distance at which the domestic 
Bpinning and weaving stood from perfection. A cotton kerchief, of 
a very glaring pattern, thrown negligently about the neck, so that 
its whiteness was visible enough, did not at all increase the briUiant 
e£fect of the costume. The oddest thing of all was, that the baroness 
wore on her little feet the most elegant silken shoes, and on her head 
the most charming lace cap, after tne newest Parisian fashion. This 
head-dress, it is true, reminded the lieutenant-colonel of a pretty 
srisette, with whom chance had made him acquainted at Paris, but 
lor this very reason a quantity of uncommonly gallant things flowed 
from his lips, while he apologised for his sudden appearance. The 
baroness did not fail to reply to these prettinesses in the proper style, 
and having once opened her mouth the stream of her discourse flowed 
on uninterruptedly, till she at last went so far as to say, that it would 
be impossible to show sufficient attention to such an amiable guest, 
the friend of the colonel, who was so dear to the family. At the 
sudden ring of the bell, and the shrill cry: " Mariane, Mariane!" 
a peevish old woman made her appearance, who, by the bunch of 
keys which hung from her waist, seemed to be the housekeeper. A 
consultation was now held with this lady and the husband, as to what 
nice thin^ could be got readj. It -was soon found, however, that 
all the delicacies, such as venison and the hke, were either already 
consumed, or could only be got the next day. Albert, with difficulty 
suppressing his displeasure, said, that they would force him to quit 
immediately in the night, if on his account they disturbed the ar- 
rangements of the house in the slightest degree. A httle cold meat, 
nay, some bread and butter, would be sufficient for his supper. The 
bwroness repUed by protesting that it was inapossible for the lieutenant- 
colonel to do without someSiing warm, after his ride in the rough, 
Ueak weather, and aft;er a long consultation with Mariane, the pre- 
paration of some mulled wine was found to be possible and decided 
obl, Mariane vanished through the door-way, rattling as she went, 
but at the very moment when they were about to take their seats, 
the baroness was called out by an amazed maid-servant. Albert over- 
heard that the baroness was being informed at the door of the fright^ 
fill devastations of Paul TalkebMth, with a list — no inconsiderable 
one— of the dead, wounded, and missing. The baron ran out after 
his wife, and while she was scolding he was wishing honest Paul 
Talkebarth at Jericho, and the servants were uttering general lamen- 
tations. Albert briefly told his friend of Paul's exploit in the jrard. 
*' That old Eulenspiegel is always playing such tricks," said Victor, 
angrily, " and yet the rascal means so well from the very bottom of 
his heart, that one cannot attack him." 
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At that moment all became quiet without ; the chief maid-servant 
had brought the gkd intelligence that Hans Gueklick had heen 
frightened indeed, but had come off free from other hann^ and was 
BOW eating with a good appetite. 

The baron entered with a cheerful mien, and repeated, in a tone 
of satisfaction, that Hana GuckJick had been spared from that wild, 
Hfe-disregarding Paul Talkebarth, At the same time he took occa- 
sion to expatiate at great length, and from an agricultural point of 
Tiew, the utility of extending the breeding of poultry. This Hana 
Gucklick, who had only been very frightened < and had not been 
otherwise hurt, was the old cock, who was highly prized, and had 
been for years the pride and ornament of the whole poultry-yard* 

The baroness now made her re- appearance, but it was only to arm 
herself with a great bunch of keys, which she took out of a cup- 
board. Quickly she hurried off, and Albert could hear both her 
and the housekeeper clattering and rattling up stairs and dowE 
stairs J accompanied by the shrill voices of the maid-servants wha 
wexe called, and the pleasant music of pestles and mortars and graters, 
wluch ascended from the kitchen. '' Crood heavens I" thought Albert. 
" If the general had marched in with the whole of the head-quarters, 
there could not have been more noise than has been occasioned by 
my unlucky cup of muDed wine," 

Hie baron, who had wandered fixjm the breeding of poultry to 
hunting, had not quite got to the end of a very complicated story 
of a fine deer which he had seen, and had not shot, when the 
baroness entered the room, followed by no less a person than Paul 
Talkebarth, who bore the mulled wine in a handsome porcelain 
vessel. " Bring it all here, good Paul," said the baroness, very 
kindly. Whereupon Paul replied, with an indescribably sweet, 
" A f u zerpir {a vous servir), madame." The manes of the victims 
in the yard seemed to be appeased, and all seemed forgiven. 

Now, at last, they all sat down quietly together. The baroness, 
after she had handed the cup to the visiter, began to knit a mon- 
strous worsted stocking, and the baron took occasion to enlarge 
upon the species of knitting which was designed to be worn while 
hunting. During his discourse he seized the vessel, that he also 
might take a cup. ** Ernest!" cried the baroness to him, in an 
angry tone. He at once desisted from his purpose, and slunk to the 
cupboard, where he quietly refreshed himself with a glass of 
Schnapps. Albert availed himself of the moment to put a stop to 
the baron^s tedious disquisitions, by urgently asking his friend how 
he was going on, Victor was of opinion that there was plenty of 
time to say, in two words, what had happened to him since their 
separation, and that he could not expect to hear from Albert's lips all 
the mighty occurrences of the late portentous period. The baroness 
assured him, with a smile, that there was nothing prettier than 
tales of war and murder; while the baron, who had rejoined the 
party, said that he liked amazingly to h'ear of battles, when they 
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were very bloody, as they always reminded him of his hunting-parties. 
He was upon the point of returning to the story of the stag that he 
did Ttoi shoot, but Albert cut him short, and laughing out loud, 
though with increased displeasure, remarked that, though there was, 
to be sure, some smart shooting in the chase, it was a comfortable 
arrangement that the stags, hares, &c., whose blood was at stake, 
could not return the fire. 

Albert felt thoroughly wanned by the beverage which he had 
drank, and which he found was excellently made of splendid wine, 
and his comfortable state of body had a good effect on his mind, 
completely overcoming the ill-humour which had taken possession 
of him in this uncomfortable society. He unfolded before Victor's 
eyes the whole sublime and fearful picture of the awful battle, that 
at once annihilated all the hopes of the fancied ruler of the world. 
With the most glowing imagmation, he described the invincible, 
fion-like courage of those battalions who at last stormed the village 
of Planchenoit, and concluded with the words : " Oh ! Victor, Victor ! 
would you had been there, and fought with me !" 

Victor had moved close to the baroness's chair, and having picked 
Tip the large ball of worsted, which had rolled down from her lap, 
was playing with it in his hands, so that the industrious knitter was 
compelled to draw the threads through his fingers, and often could 
not avoid touching his arm with her long needle. 

At the words, which Albert uttered with an elevated voice, Victor 
appeared suddenly to wake as from a dream. He eyed his friend 
with a singular smile, and said, in a half-suppressed tone: **Yes, 
dear Albert, what you say is but too true ! Man often implicates 
himself early in snares, the gordian knot of which death alone 
forcibly sunders ! As for what concerns the raising of the devil in 
general, the audacious invocation of one's own fearful spirit is the 
most perilous thing possible. But here every thing sleeps !" 

Victor's dark, umntelligible words were a sufficient proof that he 
had not heard a syllable of all that Albert had said, but nad been oc- 
cupied all the time with dreams, which must have been of a very 
ffln^lar kind. 

Albert, as may be supposed, was dumb with amazement. Look- 
ing around him he perceived, for the first time, that the master of 
the house, who with hands folded before him, had sunk against the 
back of a chair, had dropped his weary head upon his breast, and 
that the baroness with closed eyes continued to knit mechanically 
like a piece of clock-work wound up. 

Albert sprung up quickly, makmg a noise as he rose, but at 
the very same moment the baroness rose also, and approached him 
with an air, so free, noble, and graceful, that he saw no more of the 
little, plump, almost comical figure, but thought that the baroness 
was transformed to another creature. "Pardon the housewife 
who is employed from break of day, Heutenant-colonel," said she, in 
a sweet voice, as she grasped Albert's hand, *' if in the evening she 
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k unable to resist the effects d" fatigu€, eren diougt she hears 
the greatest events recorded in the finest manner. This you niuat 
ako pardon in the sctive sportsman. You must certainly be anxious 
to he alone with your friend and to open your heart to liim, and 
tmdef such circumstances every witness b an incuinheranee* It 
■will certainly be agreeable to you to take, alone with your friend, 
the supper which I have served in his apartment.** 

No proposal could have been more opportune to A^lbert* He 
immediately in the most courteous knguagej wished a good night 
to his kind hosteast whom he now heartily forgave for the bunch 
of keys, and the grief about frightened Hans Guddick, as well as 
for the stocking-knitting and the nodding, 

** Dear Ernest I" cried the baroness, as the &ienda wished to bid 
good night to the baron : but as the ktter, instead of answering 
only cried out very plainly: '*Huss! Huss! Tyrus! WaldmanBl 
Allong ! " and let his head hang on the other side, they tried no more 
to arouse him from his pleasant dreams. 

**Now," said Albert, findmg himself alone with Victor for tie 
first tame, *' tell me how you have fared. But, however, first let u3 
eat a bit^ for I am very hungry, and it appears there is sometliing 
more here than the bread and butter J' 

The Heutenant-colonel was right, for he found a table elegantly 
set out with the choicest cold delicacies, the chief ornament of whica 
was a Bayonne ham, and a pasty of red partridges. Paul Talkebarth, 
when Albert expressed his satisfaction, said, Avaggishly^ smiling, that 
If he had not been present, and had not mven IMaiiane a hint of 
what it was that the lieutenant-colonel liked, as suppenfink (stgoer" 
^ne)—hut that, nevertheless, he could not forget his aunt Lizzy, who 
had burned the rice-pudding on his wedding-day, and that he had 
now been a widower for thirty years, and one could not tell, since 
marriages were made in heaven, and that Mariane — ^but that it was the 
gracious baroness who had given him the best herself, namely, a whole 
basket of celery for the gentleman. Albert did not know why such 
an imreasonable quantity of vegetable food should be served, and was 
highly delighted, when Paul Talkebarth brought the basket, which 
contained — ^not celery — but six bottles of the finest vin de SiUery. 

While Albert was enjoying himself, Victor narrated how he had 
come to the estate of the Baron von E . 

The fatigues of the first campaign (1813), which had often proved 
too much for the strongest constitutions, had ruined Victor's health. 
The waters at Aix-la-Chapelle would, he hoped, restore him, and he 
was residing there when Bonaparte's flight firom Elba gave the signal 
for a new and san^inary contest. When preparations were mak- 
ing for the campaign, Victor received orders from the Residence 
to join the army on the Lower Rhine, if his health permitted ; but 



fate allowed 

before the ga , 

horse, which had usually been the surest and most fearless animal in 



[lowed him no more than a ride of four or five leagues. Just 
before the gate of the house in which the friends now were, Victor's 
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the world, and liad been tried in the wildest tumults of battle, sud- 
denly took fright, and reared, and Victor fell — ^to use his own 
-words — ^like a schoolboy who has mounted a horse for the first time. 
He lay insensible, while the blood flowed from a severe wound in 
his h^d, which he had struck against a sharp stone. He was car- 
ried into the house, and here, as removal seemed dangerous, he was 
forced to remain till the time of his recovery, which did not yet 
seem complete, since, although the wound had been long healed, he 
was weakened by the attacks of fever. Victor spoke of the care and 
attention which the baroness had bestowed upon him in terms of the 
warmest gratitude. 

" Well," cried Albert, laughing aloud, " for this I was not pre- 
pared. I thought you were going to tell me something very extra- 
ordinary, and now, lo, and behold— don't be offended — the whole 
affidr seems to turn out a silly sort of story, like those that have been 
80 worn out in a hundred stupid novels, that nobody with decency 
can have any thing to do with such adventures. The wounded 
knight is borne into the castle, the mistress of the house tends him, 
and he becomes a tender Amoroso. For, Victor, that you, in spite 
of your good taste hitherto, in spite of your whole mode of life, 
should all of a sudden fall in love with a plump elderly woman, who 
18 homely and domestic to the last degree, that you should play the 
pining lack-a-daisical youth, who, as somebody says, * sighs like an 
oven, and makes songs on his mistress's tears,' — that, I say, I can only 
look upon as a sort of disease ! The only thing that could excuse you 
in any way, and put you in a poetical light, would be the Spanish 
Infanta in tiie * Pnysician of his Honour,'* who, meeting a fete simi- 
lar to yours, fell upon his nose before Donna Menzia's gate, and at 
last found the beloved one, who unconsciously — " 

" Stop 1" interrupted Victor, " stop ! Don't you think that I see 
clearly enough, that you take me for a sill^ dolt? No, no, there is 
BomeUmig dse — something more mysterious at work. Let us 
drink I" 

The wine, and Albert's lively talk, had produced a wholesome 
eixcitement in Victor, who seemed aroused from a gloomy dream. 
But when, at last, Albert, raising his fiill glass, said, ** Now, Vic- 
tor, my dear Infanta, here^s a health to Donna Menzia, and may she 
look like our little pet hostess." — Victor cried, laughing, " No, no, 
I cannot bear that you should take me for a fool. I feel c^uite 
oheexfiil, and ready to make a confession to you of every thing ! 
Ton must, however, submit to hear an entire youthful period of 
my life, and it is possible that half the night will be taken up by 
the narrative." 

" Begin !" replied Albert, " for I see we have enough wine to cheer 
up our somewhat sinking spirits. I only wish it was not so confound- 
edly cold, nor a crime to wake up the good folks of the house." 

* Calderon's ** Medico de sa honra.'' 
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** Perliaps " said Victor, ** Paul Talkebarth may tave made aomd 
provision/' And, indeed^ tlie said Paulj cursing in hia well-ktiowii 
Zreucii dialect, courteously a^tirod theiUi tliat lie had cut small and 
kept excellent wood for faring, which he wa^ ready to kindle at 
oacc. *^ Fortunately," said Victor, " the same thing cannot happen 
to me here, that happeued at a dry Salter's at Meaux, Where 
honest Paul Ht me a fire that cost, at least, 1200 francs. The 
good fcUow had got hold of Brazihan sandal-wood, hacked it to 
pieces, and put it on the hearth, so that I looked almost hke An- 
dolosia, the famous son of the celebrated Fortunatus, whose cook 
had to light a fire of spices, because the king forbade him to buy 
wood. You know," continued Victor, as the fire merrily crackled and 
flamed up, and Paul Talkcbarth had left the room, ** you know, 
my dear friend, Albert, that I be^aii my mihtary career in the 
guards, at Potsdam ; indeed, that is nearly all you know of my 
younger days, because I never had a special opportunity to talt 
about them^ — and, still more, because the picture of those years has 
been represented to my soul in dim outlines, and did not, until I 
came here, flame up again in bright colours. My first education, in 
my father's house, does not even deserve the name of a bad one. I 
had, in fact, no education at all, but was left entirely to my own in^ 
clinations, and these indicated any thing rather than a call to the 
profession of arms, I felt manifestly impelled towards a scientific 
culture, which the old magistcr, who was my appointed tutor, and 
who only liked to be left in quiet, could not give me* At Potsdam 
I gained with facility a knowledge of modem languages, while I 
zealously and successiully pursued those studies that are requisite for 
an officer. I read, besides, with a kind of mania, all that fell into 
my hands, without selection or regard to utiHty ; however, as my 
memory was excellent, I had acquired a mass of historical knowledge, 
I scarcely knew how. People have since done me the honour to as- 
sure me that a poetical spirit dwelled in me, which I myself would 
not rightly appreciate. Certain it is that the ckefs-d^oeuvre of the 
great poets, of that period, raised me to a state of inspiration of 
which 1 had previously no notion. I appeared to myself as another 
being, developed for the first time into active life. 1 will only name 
the * Sorrows of Werther,' and, more especially, Schiller's * Robbers.* 
My fancy received an impulse quite of a different sort from a 
book, wmch, for the very reason that it is not finished, gives the 
mind an impetus that keeps it swinging Hke a pendulum in constant 
motion. I mean Schiller's * Ghostseer.' It may be that the incli- 
nation to the mystical and marvellous, which is generally deep-rooted 
in human nature, was particularly prevalent in me ; — whatever was 
the cause, it is sufficient for me to say that, when I read that book, 
which seems to contain the exorcising formulae belonging to the 
mightiest black art, a magical kingdom, full of super-terrestrial, or, 
rather, sub-terrestrial marvels, was opened to me, in which I moved 
about as a dreamer. Once given to this mood, I eagerly swallowed 
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all that would accord with it, and even works of far less worth did 
not fail in their effect upon me. Thus the ' Genius/ by Grosse, made 
a deep impression upon me, and I have the less reason to feel ashamed 
of this, smce the first part, at least, on accoimt of the liveliness of 
the style and the clear treatment of the subject, produced a sensation 
through the whole literary world. Many an arrest I was obliged to 
endure, when upon guard, for being absorbed in such a book, or per- 
haps only in mystic dreams, I did not hear the call, and was forced 
to be fetched by the inferior officer. Just at this time chance made 
me acquainted with a very extraordinary man. It happened on a 
fine summer evening, when the sun had ahready sunk, and twilight 
had already begun, that, according to my custom, I was walking 
alone in a pleasure ground near Potsdam. I fancied that, from the 
thicket of a little wood, which lay by the road-side, I could hear 
plaintive sounds, and some words uttered with energy in a language 
unknown to me. I thought some one wanted assistance, so i has- 
tened to the spot whence the soimds seemed to proceed, and soon, in 
the red glimmer of the evening, discovered a large, broad-shouldered 
figure, enveloped in a common military mantle, and stretched upon 
the ground. Approaching nearer I recognised, to my astonishment. 
Major O'Malley of the grenadiers. * Good heavens !' I exclaimed, 
* is this you, major? In this situation? Are you ill? Can I help 
you? The major looked at me with a fixed, wild stare, and then 
said, in a harsh voice, * What the devil brings you here, lieutenant? 
What does it matter to you whether I lie here or not? Go back to 
the town !' Nevertheless, the deadly paleness of O'Malley's face made 
me suspect that there was something wrong, and I declared that I 
would not leave him, but would only return to the town in his com- 
pany. ' Good r said the major, quite coldly and deliberately, after 
ne had remained silent for some moments, and had endeavoured to 
raise himself, in which attempt, as it appeared to be attended with 
difficulty, I assisted him. I perceived now that — as was frequently 
the case when he went out m the evening — he had nothing but a 
shirt under the cloak, which was a common commis-mantel as thej 
call it, that he had put on his boots, and that he wore upon his 
bald head his officer's hat, with broad gold lace. A pistol, which 
lay on the groimd near him, he caught up hastily, and, to conceal it 
from me, put it into the pocket of his cloak. During the whole way 
to the town he did not speak a syllable to me, but now and then ut- 
tered digointed phrases in his own language — ^he was an Irishman 
by birth — which I did not imderstand. When he had reached his 
quarters he pressed my hand, and said, in a tone in which there was 
something indescribable — something that had never been heard be- 
fore, and which still echoes in my soul: * Good night, lieutenant! 
Heaven guard you, and give you good dreams!' This Major 
O'Malley was one of the strangest men possible, and if, perhaps, I 
except a few somewhat eccentric Englishmen, whom I have met, I 
know no officer in the whole great army to compare in outward ap- 

V 
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pearance with O'MaUej, If it Ixs true — m some trEvellers affirm — ^tlmt 
nature nowhere produces such pecuiiarities aa in Ireland , and that, 
therefore^ every family can exliibit the prettiest cabinet pkture^, 
I Major O'Malley would juetly serve as a prototype for ail his nation, 
[ Imagine a man strong as a tree, six foet high, who&e build could 
I flcarcdj be csalled awkward, but none of whose limbi fitted the rest, 
I 80 that his whole figure seemed huddled together, as in that giame 
I "where figures are compoeed of single parts, the numbers on which 
I are decided by the throw of the dice. An aquiline nose, and de- 
I Hcately formed lips would have given a noble appearance to his coua- 
I tenance, but his prominent glassy eyes were almost repulsive, and hia 
[ black bushy eyebrows had the cliaracter of a comic mask. Strangely 
I enough there was something ladirymose in the major's face when- 
I ever ne laughed, which, by the way, sddom happened, while he 
seemed to laugh whenevex the wildest paasion mastered him, and in 
I this laugh there was something so tcTrmc, that the oldest and most 
I Btout-heitrted fellows would shudder at it. But, however, seldom aa 
f Major O'Malley laughed, it was just as seldom that he allowed him- 
[ seh^ to be carried away by passion. That the major should ever have 
I an uniform to fit hhn seemed an utter impossibility. The best tailors 
I in the regiment failed utterly when they applied their art to the 
r formless figure of the major; his coat, thoiigh cut according to the 
[ moat accurate measure, fell into unseemljr folds, and hung on his body 
as if placed tliere to be brushed, while his sword dangled against hia 
le^s, and his hat sat upon his head in such a queer fashion that the 
miUtary schismatic might be recognised a hundred paces off. A 
thing quite unheard of in those days in which there was so much 
pedantry in matters of form — O'Malley wore no tail 1 To be sure 
a tail could scarcely have been festened to the few gray locks that 
curled at the back of his head, and, with the exception of these, he 
was perfectly bald. When the major rode, people e2q)ected every 
moment to see him tumble from his horse, when ne fought they ex- 
pected to see him beaten; and yet he was the very b^ rider and 
fencer, — in a word, the very best Gymnastiker that could exist. 

** This will suffice to give you the picture of a man, whose whole 
mode of life might be called mysterious, as he now threw away large 
sums, now seemed in want of assistance, and removed from all the con- 
trol of superiors, and every restraint of service, could do exactly as he 
liked. And even that which he did like was so eccentric, or rather 
so splenetically mad, that one felt uneasy about his sanity. They said 
that the major, at a certain period, when Potsdam and its environs 
was the scene of a strange mystification, that even found a place in 
the history of the day, had played an important part, and still stood 
in certain relations, which caused the incomprehensibility of his 
position, A book of very ill-repute, which appeared at the time- 
it was called ' Excorporations,' if I mistake not, — and which con- 
tained the portrait of a man very like the major, increased that be- 
lief, and I, struck by the mysterious contents of this book, felt the 
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more inclined to consider O'Malley a sort of Arminian, the more I 
observed his chimerical, I majy almost say supernatural proceedings. 
He himself gave me ad^tional opportunity to make such observations, 
for sinoe the evening on which I found him ill, or otherwise over- 
come, in the wood, he had taken an especial fancy to me, so that it 
seemed absolutely necessary for him to see me every day. To de- 
scribe to you the whole pecufiariiy of this intercourse with the 
major, to tell you a great deal that seemed to confirm the judgment 
of the men, who boldly maintained that he had second-sight, and 
was in compact vrith the devil, would be superfluous, as you will 
8oon have sufficient knowledge of the awful spirit that was destined 
to disturb the peace of my lire. 

" I was on guard at the castle, and there received a visit from my 

cousin. Captain von T , who had come with a young officer from 

Berlin to Potsdam. We were indulging in friendly converse over 
our wine, when, towards midnight, Major O'Malley entered. * I 
thought to find you alone, lieutenant,' said he, casting glances of dis- 
pleasure at my guests, and he wished to depart at once. The cap- 
tain then remmded him that they were old acquaintance, and at my 
request he consented to remain. 

" * Your wine,' exclaimed O'Malley, as he tossed dovni a bumper, 
after his usual manner; * your wine, lieutenant, is the vilest stuff 
that ever tortured an honest fellow's bowels. Let us see if this is of 
a better sort' 

" He then took a bottle from the pocket of the cloak which he 
had drawn over his shirt, and filled the glasses. We pronounced 
die wine excellent, and considered it to be very fiery Hungarian. 

" Somehow or otlier, I cannot say how, conversation turned upon 
magical operations, and particularly upon the book of ill report, to 
which I have already alluded. The captain, especially when ne had 
dnmk wine, had a certain scoffing tone, which every one could not 
endure, and in this tone he began to talk about military exercisers 
and vrizards, who had done very pretty thin^ at that time, so 
that even at the present time people revered their power, and made 
oBSesingB to it. * Whom do you mean?^ cried O'Malley, in a 
tbreatenzng tone; ' whom do you mean, captain? If you mean me, 
we vnll put the subject of raising spmts aside; I can show you that 
I understand the art of conjuring the soul out of the body, and for 
that art I require no talisman but my sword or a good pistol- 
band.' 

** There was nothinff the captain desired less than a quarrel with 
O'Malley. He thereiore gave a neat turn to the subject, asserting 
that he md indeed mean the major, but intended nothing but a jest, 
which was, perhaps, an ill-timed one. Now, however, he would ask 
the major in earnest, whether he would not do well by contradicting 
the silly rumour, that he commanded mjrsterious powers, and thus, 
in his own person, check the foolish superstition, which by no 
means accorded with an age so enlightened. The major leaned com- 

u2 
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pletely acro^ tKe table, rested liis head on both his fists, so that his 
Bosc was scarcely a span remoyed from the captain's face, and then 
eaid very calmly, staring at him with his prominent eyes; * Even, 
friend I if Heaven has not blessed you with a yctj penetrating in- 
tellect, I hope you will be able to see, that it is the silliest conceit, 
nay, I may eay, the most atrocious presumption to believe that 
with our own spiritual existence every thing is concluded^ and that 
there are no spiritual beings, which, differently endowed from our- 
selves, often from their own nature alone, make themselves temporary 
forms, manifest themselves in space and time, and further, aiming 
at a sort of reaction, can take refuge in the mass of clay, which we 
call a body. I do not reproach you, captain, for not having read^ Bnd 
for being ignorant of every thing that cannot be learned at a review 
or on parade, but this I will tell you, that if you had peeped now 
and then into clever books, and knew Cardanus, Justin Martyr, 
Lactantins, Cyprian, Clement of Alexandria, Macrobius, Trisme- 
gistu^jNoilius, DomeuSjThcophrastus, FluddjWilham Postel, Miran- 
dola; nay, even the cabalistic Jews, Josephus and Philo# you migtt 
have had an inkling of things which are at present above your 
horizon, and of which you therefore have no right to talk*' 

" With these words O'Malley sprang np, and walked up and down 
with heavy steps, so that the windows and glasses vibrated, 
I "The captain, somewhat astonished, assured the major, that 
althoTt[];li he had the liighe^^t estwm for his learning, and did no6 
wish to deny that there were, nay, must be, higher spiritual natures, 
he was firmly convinced that any communication with an unknown 
spiritual world was contrary to the very conditions of humanity, 
and therefore impossible, and that any thing advanced as a proof of 
the contrary, was based on self-delusion or imposture. 

** After the captain had been silent for a few seconds, O'Malley 
suddenly stood still, and began, * Captain, or,' — turning to me,— 
' lieutenant, do me the favour to sit down and write an epic as 
noble and as superhumanly great as the Iliad/ 

** We both answered, that neither of us would succeed, as neither 
of us had the Homeric genius. ' Ha ! ha V cried the major, ' mark 
that, captain ! Because your mind is incapable of conceiving and 
bringing forth the divine ; nay, because your nature is not so con- 
stituted, that it can even kindle into the knowledge of it, you pre- 
sume to deny that such things are possible with any one. I tell 
you, the intercourse with higher spiritual natures depends on a par- 
ticular psychic organisation. That organisation, like the creative 
power of poetry, is a gift which the spirit of the universe bestows 
upon its favourites.' 

*' I read in the captain's face, that he was on the point of making 
some satirical reply to the major. To stop this, I took up the con- 
versation myself, and remarked to the major that, as far as I had 
any knowledge of the subject, the cabalists prescribed certain rules 
and forms, that intercourse with unknown spiritual beings might be 
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attained. Before the major could reply, the captain, who was 
heated with wine, sprang from his seat, and said bitterly, ' What is 
the use of all this talking? You give yourself out as a superior 
being, major, and want to believe, that because you are made of 
better stuff than any of us, you command spirits ! You must allow 
me to believe that you are nothing but a besotted dreamer, until 
you rive us some ocular demonstration of your psychic power.' 

*' The major laughed wildly, and said, * So, captain, you take me 
for a common necromancer, a miserable juggler, do you? That 
accords with your limited view ! However, you shall be permitted 
to take a peep into a dark region of which you have no notion, and 
which may, perhaps, have a destructive effect upon you. I warn 
you against it, and would have you reflect, that your mind may not 
be strong enough to bear many things, which to me would be no 
more thii agreeable pastime.' 

" The captain protested that he was quite ready to cope with 
all the spirits and devils that O'Malley could raise, and we were 
obliged to give our word of honour to the major that we would 
meet him at ten o'clock on the night of the autumnal equinox, at 
the inn near the gate, when we should learn more. 

**In the meanwhile it had become clear daylight; the sun 
was shining throueh the window. The major then placed himself 
in the middle of the room, and cried with a voice of thunder, * In- 
cubus ! Incubus ! Nehmahmihah Scedim !' He then threw off his 
doak, which he had not yet laid aside, and stood in full uniform. 

*' At that moment I. was obliged to leave the room as the guard 
was getting under arms. When I returned, the major and the cap- 
tain nad both vanished. 

" ' I only stayed behind,' said the young officer, a good, amiable 
youth, whom 1 found alone. — * I only stayed behind to warn you 
a^inst this major, this fearful man ! I will have nothing to do with 
his fearful secrets, and I only regret that I have given my word to be 
present at a deed, which will be destructive, perhaps, to us all, and 
certainly to the captain. You may depend upon it that I am not 
inclined to believe in the tales that old nurses tell to children ; but 
did you observe that the major successively took eight bottles from 
his pocket, that seemed scarcely large enough to hold one? — that 
at last, although he wore nothing but his shirt under his cloak, he 
suddenly stood attired by invisible hands?' It was, indeed, as the 
lieutenant had said, and I felt an icy shudder come over me. 

" On the appointed day the captain called upon me with my 
young friend, and at the stroke of ten we were at the inn as we had 
promised the major. The lieutenant was silent and reserved, but 
the captain was so much the louder and in high spirits. ' Indeed I' 
he cried, when it was already half-past ten, and no O'Malley had 
made his appearance, * indeed I believe that the conjuror has left us 
in the lurch with all his spirits and devils !' ' That he has not,' 
^d a voice close behind tihe captain, and O'Malley was among us 
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witbout any one having seen bow he entered. The laugh, into 

iv^hich the captain was about to break, died away. 

" Tlie major J who was dressed as usual in his military eloak^ thouglit 

that there was time to dxink a few glasses of pimdi before he took ms 

to die place where he designed to fulfill his promise. It would do 

us good as the night was cold and rough, and we had a tolerably lon^ 

Tvay to eo. We sit down at a table, on which the major bad laid 

aome links bound together, and a book, 

*' * Ho ho !* crifid the captain^ ^ this ia your conjuring book is it, 

majorP 

** ' Most assuredly,' replied O'Malley, drily. 

" The captain seized the book, opened it, and at that moment 

laughed so immoderately, that we did not know what could have 

struck him, as being so very ridieulona. 

" ' Come,' said he, recovering himself with difficulty, ' come, ttis 

is too bad ! What the devil, major — oh, you want to play your 

tricks upon us, or have you made some mistake ? Only look heie, 

comrades!' 

'' You may conceive our astonishment, friend Albert, when we 

saw that the book which the captain held before our eyes, was no 
other than ' Pcplier's French Grammar/ O'Malley took the book 
out of the captaia's hand, put it into the pocket in his cloak, ai^ 
then said very quietly — indeed im whole demeanour was quiei and 
nailder than usual — -* It must be very immaterial to you, captain ^ of 
what instruments I make use to fulfill my promisCj which only binds me 
to give you a sensible demonstration of my intercourse with the world 
of spirits which surrounds us, and which, in fact, comprises the condi- 
tion of our higher being. Do you think that my power requires such 
paltry crutches as especial mystical forms, choice of a particular time, 
a remote awful spot — things which paltry cabalists are in the habit 
of employing for their useless experiments? In the open market-place, 
at every hour, I could show you my power ; and when, aflteryou had 
presumptuously enough challenged me to enter the Hsts, I chose a 
particukr time, and, as you will perceive, a place that you may think 
rather awful, I only wished to show a civility to him, who, on this 
occasion, is to be in some sort your guest. One likes to receive guests 
in one's best room, and at the most suitable hour.* 

** It struck eleven, the major took up the torches, and dedred us 
to follow him. 

" He strode so quickly along the high road that we had a diflt 
culty in following him, and when we nad reached the toll-house, 
turned into a footpath on the right, that led to a thick wood of firs. 
After we had run for nearly an hour, the major stood still, and told 
us to keep close behind him, as we might otherwise lose outeelves in 
the thicket of the wood that we now had to enter. We went through 
the densest bushes, so that one or the other of us was constantly cau^t 
by the uniform or the sword, so as to extricate himsdf with diflficulty, 
until at last we came to an open space. The moonbeams were break- 
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ing througli the dark clouds, and I perceived the ruins of a large build- 
ing, into which the major strode. It grew darker and darker ; themajor 
desired us to stand still, as he wished to conduct every one of us down 
singly. He b^an with the captain, and my turn came next. The 
maior clasped me round, and I was more carried by him than I 
walked into the depth. ^ Stop here,' whispered the major, ^ stop here 
quietly till I have fetched the lieutenant, then my work shall begin.' 

^^ Amid the impenetrable darkness I heard the breathing of a 
person who stood close by me. ^ Is that you, captain?' I exclaimed. 
* Certainly it is,' replied the captain, * have a care, cousin ; this will 
all end in foolish jugglery, but it is a cursed place to which the major 
has brought us, and 1 wish we were sitting at a bowl of punch, for 
my limbs are all trembling with cold, and, if you will have it so, with 
a certain childish apprehension.' 

" It was no better with me than with the captain. The boisterous 
autumn wind whistled and howled through the walls, and a strange 
groaning and whispering answered it from below. Scared night birds 
swept fluttering by us, while a low whining noise seemed to be glid- 
ing away close to the ground. Truly both the captain and myself 
zmght say of the horrors of our situation the same thing that Cervantes 

2^ of Don Quixote, when he passes the portentous night before the 
venture wifii the fulling-mills: * One less courageous would have 
lost his presence of mind altogether.' The splashing of some water 
in the vicinity, and the barking of dogs, showed that we were not far 
from the leather-manu&ctory, which is by the river in the neighbour- 
hood of Potsdam. We at last heard some dully sounding steps, 
which became nearer and nearer until the major cried out dose to 
us: * Now we are together, and that which we have begun can be 
4X»npleted.' By means of a chemical fire-box he kindled the torches 
which he had brought with him and stuck them in the ground. They 
were seven in nimiber. We found that we were in the ruined vault 
of a cellar. O'Malley ranged us in a half-circle, threw offhis cloak 
and shirt, so that he remamed naked to the waist, and opening the 
book b^an to read as follows, in a voice that more resembled the dull 
roaring of a distant beast of prey than the sound of a human being: 
* Monsieur, pretez moi un pen, s'il vous plMt, votre canif— Oui, 
Monraeur, d'abord — ^le violi, je vous le rendraL' " 

" Come," said Albert, here interrupting his fidend, " this is in- 
deed too bad ! The dialogue * On writmg,' firom Pepher's Grammar, 
as a formula for exorcism I And you did not laugh out and bring 
the whole thing to an end at once?" 

" I am now," continued Victor, " coming to a moment which I 
doubt whether I shdl succeed in describing. May your fancy only 
give animation to my words ! The major^ voice grew more awfiii, 
while the wind howled more loudly, and the flickering light of the 
torches covered the waUs with strange forms, that changed as they 
flitted by. I feb the cold perspiration dripping on my forehead, and 
forcibly succeeded in preserving my presence of mind^ "SRVi^seL ^ 
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cutting tone wliistled tlirongli tLe vault, and close before my eyes 
stood somediinff *^ 

'* How ?" cned Albert. " Sometliiiig ! Wliat do you mean, 
Victor? A frigiitfiil form ?" 

*'It sounds absurd/* continued Victor, **to talk of *a formlesa 
form ,^ but I can find no otlier word to express the Hideous something 
tbat I saw* It is enough to say that at that moment the horror of 
boll thrust it^ pointed ic^-dagjjer into my heart, and I became ia- 
eensible. At broad mid-day I found myself undressed and lying 
upon my couch. All the norror^s of the night bad passed, and I 
felt quite well and easy* My young friend^ the lieutenant, waa 
asleep in the arm-chair. As soon as I stirred he awoke^ and testified 
the greatest joy at finding me in perfect health. From him I 
learned that as soon as the major had begun his gloomy work, he 
had closed his eyes, and had endeavoured closely to follow the dia- 
logue from Peplier's Grammar, without regarding any thing else- 
No fcwithstandin|; all his efforts, a fcariul appreliension, hitherto un- 
known, had gamed the mastery over him, though he preserved lus 
consciousneas. The frightful whistle, was, be said, followed by 
wild laughter. He had once involuntarily opened his eyes, and per- 
ceived the major, who had again thrown his mantle round him, and 
was upon the point of taking upon his shoulders the captain, who 
lay senseless on the ground. * Take care of your friend,' cried 
O'Malley to the Heu tenant, and giving him a torch, he went up with 
the captain. The heutenant then spoke to me, as I stood there im- 
moveable, but it was to no purpose. I seemed quite paralysed, and 
he had the greatest difficulty in bringing me into the open air. Sud- 
denly the major returned, took me on his shoulders, and carried me 
away as he had carried the captain before. But what was the hor- 
ror of the lieutenant, when on leaving the wood, he saw a second 
O'Malley who was carrying the captain along the broad path ! How- 
ever, silently praying to himself, he got the better of his horror, 
and followed me, firmly resolved not to qidt me, happen what 
might, till we reached my quarters, where O'Malley set me down and 
left me, without speaking a word. With the help of my servant, 
— who even then, was my honest Eulenspiegel, Paul Talkebarth; 
the lieutenant had brought me into my room, and put me to bed. 

*' Having concluded this narrative, my young friend implored me, 
in the most touching manner, to shun all association with the 
terrible O'Malley. The physician, who had been called in, found the 
captain in the inn by the gate, where we had assembled, struck 
speechless by apoplexy. He recovered, indeed, but remained imfit 
for the service, and was forced to quit it. The major had vanished, 
having, as the officers said, obtained leave of absence. I was glad 
that I did not see him again, for a deep indignation had mingled 
itself with the horror which his dark mode of life occasioned, my 
cousin's misfortune was the work of O'Malley, and it seemed my 
duty to take a sanguinary revenge. 
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** A coBsiderable time had elapsed, and the remembrance of that 
fatal night grew faint The occupations required by the service over- 
came my propensity to mystical dreaming. A book then fell into my 
hands, the effect of which, on my whole being, seemed perfectly in- 
explicable^ even to myself. I mean that strange story of Gazette's, 
which is known in a German translation as * Teufel Amor' (The 
Devil Love). My natural bashfulness, nay, a kind of childish 
timidity, had kept me from the society of ladies, while the particular 
direction of my mind resisted every ebullition of rude passion. 
Now, for the first time, was a sensual tendency revealed in me 
which I had never suspected. My pulse beat high, a consuming fire 
coursed through nerves and veins, as I went through those scenes of 
the most dangerous, nay, most horrible love, which the poet had de- 
scribed in the most glowing colours. I saw, I heard, I was sensible 
to nothing but the charming Biondetta. I sank under the pleasing 
torments, like Alvarez " 

" Stop, stop !" interrupted Albert, " I have no very clear remem- 
brance of Gazette's * Diable Amoureux;' but, so far as I recollect, the 
whole story turns upon the circumstance that a young officer of the 
guards, in the service of the King of Naples, is temjjted by a mys- 
tical comrade to raise the devil m the ruins of Portici. When he 
has uttered the formula of exorcism, a hideous camel's head, with a 
long neck, thrust itself towards him out of a window, and cries, in a 
horrible voice, ' Ghe vuoi.' Alvarez — so is the young officer named 
— commands the spectre to appear in the shape of a spaniel, and 
then in that of a page. This happens; but the page soon becomes a 
most charming, amorous girl, and completely entangles the enchanter. 
How Gazette's pretty story concludes nas quite escaped me." 

" That is at present quite immaterial," said Victor; " but you will 
perhaps be reminded of it by the conclusion to my story. Attribute 
It to my propensity to the wonderful, and also to something mys- 
terious which I experienced, that Gazette's tale soon appeared to me 
a magic nairror, in which I could discern my own fate. Was not 
O'MaUey to me that mystical Dutchman who decoyed Alvarez by 
faia arts? 

" The desire which glowed in my heart, of achieving the terrible 
adventure of Alvarez, filled me with horror; but even this horror 
made me tremble with unspeakable deUght, such as I had never be- 
fore known. Often did a wish arise within me, that O'MaUey 
would return and place in my arms the hell-birth, to which my en- 
tire self was abandoned, and 1 could not kill the sinful hope and deep 
abhorrence which again darted through my heart like^ a dagger. 
The strange mood produced by my excited condition remained a mys- 

3 to all; they thought I suffered from some morbid state of mind, 
sought to cheer me and dissipate my gloomy thoughts. Under 
the pretext of some service, they sent me to die Residence^ where 
the most brilUant circle was open to me. But if I had always been 
ahy and bashful, society — especially the approach of ladies — ^now 
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produced in mc absolute repugnance. The mo§t charming only 
seemed to scoff at Biondetta.'s image which I bore within me* 
When I returned to Potsdam, I shunned all association with my 
comraJea, and my favoimte ahode was the wood — the scene of those 
frightful events that had nearly cost my poor cousin his life. I 
stood close by the ruins, and, being impcfled by an undefined desire, 
was on the point of mating my way in, through the thick brush- 
wood, when I suddenly saw O'Malley^ who walked slowly out, and 
did not seem to perceive me. My long repressed anger boiled up 
instantly, I darted upon the major, and told him in few words, that 
be must fight with me on account of my cousin. * Be it so at 0nc€|' 
gaid the major, coldly and gravely, and he threw off his mantle, 
drew his sword, and at the very first pass struck mirie out of my 
,]mnd with icreaistible force and dexterity; * We ivill fight with 
\ "stols/ cried I, wild with rage, and was about to pick up my swoird, 
when O'Mallcy held mc fast, and said^ in a calm mild tone, such as 
I had scarcely ever heard from him before: ' Do not be a fool, my 
son 1 You see that I am your superior in fighting ; you could sooner 
wound the air than me, and I could never prevail on myself to stand 
in a hostile position to you, to whom I owe my life, and indeed 
sometliing more/ The major then took me by the arm, and gently 
drawing me along, proved to me that the captain alone had been 
the cause of his own misfortune, since, in spite of every warning, be 
had ventured on things to which he was unequal, and had forced 
the major to do what ho did, by his ill-timed and insulting raillery, 
I myself cannot tell what a singular magic there was in 0*Malley*s 
words, nay, in his whole manner. He not only succeeded in quieting 
me, but had such an effect upon me, that I involimtarily revealed to 
him the secret of my internal condition — of the destructive warfare 
that was carried on within my soul. * The particular constellation/ 
said O'Malley, when I had finished, ' which rules over you, my son, 
has now ordained that a siUy book should make you attentive to 
your own internal being. I call the book siUy, because it treats of 
a goblin that is at once repulsive and vrithout character. What 
you ascribe to the effect of these Kcentious images of the poet, is 
nothing but an impulse towards an union vrith a spiritual being of 
another region, which results from your happily constituted orga- 
nisation. If you had shown more confidence m me, you would 
have been on a higher grade long ago. However, I will take jou 
as my scholar.' O'Malley now began to make me acquainted with 
the nature of elementary spirits. I understood littie that he said, 
but aU referred to the doctrine of sylphs, undines, salamanders, and 
gnomes, such as you may find in the dialogues *of the Comte de 
CabaHs. He concluded by prescribing me a particular course of lif% 
and thought that in the course of a year I might obtain my Bion- 
detta, who would certainly not do me the wrong of changing into 
the incarnate Satan in my arms. With the same ardour as Alvarez, 
I thought that I should die of impatience in so long a time, and 
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would venture any tiling to attain my end sooner. The major re- 
mained reflecting in silence for some moments, and then said: ^ It 
is certain that an elementary spirit is seeking your good graces. 
This may enable you to obtain that in a short time, for which others 
strive during whole years. I will cast your horoscope. Perhaps 
your mistress will reveal herself to me. Li nine days you shall hear 
more.' I actually counted the hours, feeling now penetrated by a 
mysterious delightful hope, and now as if I had involved myself in a 
dangerous affair. Late in the evening of the ninth day, the major 
at last entered my room^ and desired me to follow him. ' Are we 
to go to the rums 7 I asked. * Certainly not,' replied O'Malley, 
smmng, * for the work which we now have in hand, we want neither 
a remote aw&l spot, nor a terrible exorcism out of Peplier's grammar. 
Besides, my incubus can have no part in to-day's experiment, which, 
proj>erly speaking, you tmdertake, not I.' The major conducted me 
to his quarters, and there explained to me that the matter was to pro- 
cure something by means of which m v own «tfZf might be opened to the 
elementary spirit, and the latter might have the power of revealing it- 
self to me m the invisible world, and holding intercourse with me. This 
sametbinff was what the Jewish cabalists called * Teraphim.' He 
now puijied aside a bookcase, opened the door concealed behind it, 
and we entered a little vaulted cabinet, in which, besides all sorts of 
strange xmknown utensils, I saw a complete apparatus for chemical — 
or, as I might almost believe — alchemical experiments. From the 
glaring charcoal on a small hearth were darting forth little blue 
names. Before this hearth I had to sit opposite the major, and to 
imcover my bosom. I had no sooner done this, than the major, 
before I was aware of it, scratched me with a lancet imder the left 
breast, and caught in a little vial the few drops of blood that flowed 
firom the slight wound, which I could scarcely feel. He next took 
a bright }>late of metal, polished like a mirror, poured upon it first 
another vial that contained a reddish liquid, and afterwards the one 
filled with my blood, and then held the plate close over the char- 
coal fire. I was seized with deep horror, when I thought I saw a 
long, pointed, glaring tongue rise serpent-like upon the coals, and 
greedily lick away the blood firom the metallic mirror. The major 
nowtold me to look into the fire with a mind firmly fixed. Ididso, 
and soon I seemed to behold, as in a dream, a number of confiised 
forms, flashing through one another on the metal, which the major 
still held over the charcoal. Suddenly, I felt in my breast, where 
the major had scratched my skin, such a strong, piercing pain, that 
I involuntarily shrieked aloud. * Won ! Won !' cried CMalley at 
that insti^t, and, riang £com his seat, he placed before me on the 
hearth a Httle doll, about two inches long, into which the metal 
4Beemed to have formed itself. * That,' said the major, * is your 
Teraphim. The favours of the elementary spirit towards you seem 
to be more than ordinary. You may now venture on the utmost.' 
At the major's bidding, I took the little figure, £com which, though 
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it looked red-hot, only a genial warmth was strearamg, pressed it to 
the wound I and placed iD}^^elf before a round mirror, from winch 
the major had withdrawn the covering. ^ Force your wishes/ said 
O'Malley, *to the greatest intensity, which wili not be difficnlt, as 
tiie Teraphim is operating, and utter in the sweetest tone of which 

you are capable, the word .' To tell you the truth, I have 

forgotten the strange-sounding word, which was spoken by O'Mal- 
ley. Scarcely had half the syllables passed my lips, than an ugly, 
madly-distorted face grinned at me spitefully from the minor. ' In 
the name of all the devils, whence come yon, you accursed dog? 
yelled O^Malley behind me* I turned roundj and saw my Paul 
Talkebarth, who was standing in the door-way, and whose handsome 
face waa reflected in the magic mirror* The major, wild with i^ge, 
flew at honest Paul ; yet, before I could get between them, O^Mal- 
ley stood close to him, perfectly motionless, and Paid availed 
himself of the opportunity to mate a prolix apology ; saying, how 
he had looked for mc, how he had found tbe door open, how he 
had walked in, &e. ' Begone, rascaV said O'Malley at last, in a 
quieter tone, and when I added, 'Go, good Paul, I will return home 
directly f the Eulengpiegel departed quite terrified and confounded, 
" I had held the doll fast in my hand, and O'Malley assured me, 
that it was owing to this circumstance alone, that all our kboiir had 
not been in vam. Talkebarth *s ill-timed intrusion had, however, 
delayed the completion of the work for a long time. He advised 
mc to turn off that faithful servant, but this I liad not the heart to 
do. Moreover, he assured me that the elementary spirit which had 
shown me such favour, was nothing less than a salamander, as indeed, 
he suspected, when he cast my horoscope and found that Mars stood 
in the first house. I now come again to moments of which you can 
have but a sUght notion, as words are incapable of describing them. 
The Devil Amor, Biondetta — all was forgotten ; I thought only of 
my Teraphim. For whole hours I could look at the doll, as it lay 
on the table before me, and the glow of love that streamed through 
my veins seemed then, like the heavenly fire of Prometheus,! to 
animate the little figure which grew up as in ardent longing. 
But this form vanished as soon as I had thought it, and the 
unspeakable anguish which cut through my heart, was associated 
with a strange indignation, that impelled me to fling the doll 
away from me as a miserable ridiculous toy. Yet when I grasped 
it, an electric shock seemed to dart through all my limbs, and I 
felt as if a separation from the tahsman of love would annihilate 
me. I will openly confess to you that my passion, although 
the proper object of it was an elementary spirit, was directed among 
all sorts of equivocal dreams towards objects in the miserable 
world that surrounded me, so that my excited fancy made now this, 
now that lady, the representative of the coy salamander that eluded 
my embrace. I confessed my wrong, indeed, and entreated my 
little mystery to pardon ray infideUty; but by the declining power 
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of that strange crisis, which had ordinarily moved n^ inmost soul 
with glowing love ; nay, by a certain unpleasant void, 1 could plainly 
feel that I was receding from my object rather than approaching it. 
And yet the passions of a youth, blooming in full vigour, seemed to 
deride my mystery and my repugnance. I trembled at the slightest 
touch of a charming woman, though I found myself red with 
blushes. Chance conducted me again to the Residence, I saw the 

Countess von L y the most charming woman, and the greatest 

lover of conquests that then shone in the first circles of Berlin. She 
cast her glances upon me, and the mood in which I then was, 
naturally rendered it very easy for her to lure me completely 
into her toils. Nay, she at last induced me to reveal my whole soul, 
without reserve, to discover my secret, and even to show heir the 
mysterious image that I wore upon my breast." 

" And," interrupted Albert, " did she not laugh at you heartily, 
and call you a besotted youth ?" 

"Nothing of the sort," continued Victor; '^she listened to me 
with a seriousness which she had not shown on any other occasion, 
and when I had finished, she implored me, with tears in her eyes, to 
renounce the diabolical arts of the infamous O'Malley. Taking me 
by both my hands, and looking at me with an expression of the ten- 
derest love, she spoke of the dark practices of the cabalistic art in a 
manner so learned and so profound, that I was not a little surprised. 
But my astonishment reached the highest point, when she called the 
major the most abandoned, abominable traitor, for trying to lure me 
into destruction by his black art, when I had saved his life. Weary of 
existence, and in danger of being crushed to the earth by the deepest 
ignominy, O'Malley was, it seems, on the point of shooting himself, 
when I stepped in and prevented the suicide, for which he no longer 
felt any inclmation, as the evil that oppressed him had been averted. 
The countess concluded by assuring me, that if the major had plunged 
me into a state of psychic distemper, she would save me, and that 
the first step to that end would consist m my delivering the little 
image into her hands. This I did readily, for thus I thought I 
should, in the most beautiful manner, be freed from a useless tor- 
ment. The countess would not have been what she really was had 
she not let a lover pine a long time in vain, — and this course she 
pursued with me. At last, however, my passion was to be requited. 
At midniffht a confidential servant waited for me at the back door 
of the palace, and led me through distant passages into an apart- 
ment which the god of love seemed to have decorated. There I was 
to expect the countess. Half overcome by the fumes of the fine 
scents that wound through the chamber, trembling with love and 
expectation, I stood in the midst of the room. All at once a glance 
darted through my soul like a flash of lightning — " 

"How !" cried Albert, " a glance, and no eyes ! And you saw 
nothing? Another formless form !" 

" You may find it incomprehensible," said Victor, *' but so it 
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as; I could sec no foxm — notTiiii^, and j«t I felt the gla^ace deey 
_.L my bosom, ^nd a sudden paiE quivered at the spot Trhich 
0*Malley had wound e*l. At the same moment I perceived upon 
the chimney- piece my little image, grasped it, darted from the room, 
commanded the tetriSed servant, with a tkceatening gesture, to lead 
me down J ran home, awatiened mj man Paul, and had all mj things 
padccd up* At the earliest hour of morning 1 was already on mj 

, way hack to Potsdam, I had passed severs! months at the Remdmce, 
my comrades were dchghted at my unexpected return, and kept 
me fiist the whole day, so that I did not return to my quarters tall 
late at night. I placed tlie darUng image I bad recovered upon the 
table, and, no longer able tore sist the eflccts of fatigue, threw mysdf 
on my coucli without undressing. Soon a dreamy feeUn^ came 
over me, as if I were surrounded by a beaming hght; — I awoke; — I 
opened my eyes, and the room was indeed gleaming with magical 
radiance. But — Oh, Heavens ! — on the same table on which 1 had 
kid the doll, I perceived a female figure, who, resting her head on 
her hand J appeared to slumber, I can only tell you that I never 

, dreamed of a more deHcate or graceful form — a more lovely face, 

[ To give you a notion in words of the strange mysteriouB magic, 
which beamed from this lovely figure, I am not able- She wore a 
ailken flame-eoloured drcss, which, fitting ti^ht to the waist and 

r bosom, reached only to the ancles^ exhibitmg nei delicately formed 
feet; the lovely arms, which were bare to the shoiddei-s, and seemed 
both from their colour and form to have been breathed by Titian, were 
adorned with bracelets ; in her brown, somewhat reddish hair, a 
diamond sparkled." 

" Oh !" said Albert, smiling, " thy salamandiine has no very 
exquisite taste. With reddish brown hair, she dresses in flame- 
coloured silk." 

" Do not jest," continued Victor, " do not jest. I repeat to you 
that under the influence of a mysterious magic, my breath was 
stopped. At last a deep agh escaped my oppressed bosom. She 
then opened her eyes, raised herself, approached me, and grasped 
my hand. All the glow of the most ardent love darted like a -flash 
of lightning through my soul, when she gentW pressed my hand, 
and whispered with the sweetest voice, — * Yes, thou hast con- 
quered — tiiou art my ruler — I am thine !* * Oh, thou child of the 
Gods — ^thou heavenly being!' I cried aloud; and embracing her, I 
pressed her close to my bosom. But at that instant the creature 
melted away in my arms." 

" How !" said Albert, interrupting his friend, " in Heaven's name, 
melted away ?" 

" Melted away," continued Victor, " in my arms. Li no other 
manner can I describe to you my sensation of the incomprehensible 
disappearance of that lovely being. At the same time the glittering 
Ught was extinguished, and I fell, I do not know how, into a pro- 
found sleep. When I awoke I held the doll in my hand. I should 
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weary you if I were to tell you more of my strange intercourse with 
that mysterious being, which now b^an and lasted for several weel^, 
than by saying that the visit was repeated every night in the same 
manner. Much as I strove against it, I coidd not resist the dreamy 
flitoation which came over me, and from which the lovely being 
awoke me with a kiss. She remained with me longer and longer 
on every occasion. She said much concerning mysterious things, 
but I listened more to the sweet melody of her voice, than to the 
words themselves. Even by day-time I often seemed to feel the 
warm breath of some being near me; nay, I often heard a whisper- 
ing, a sighing close by me in society, especially when I spoke with 
any lady, so that all my thoughts were directed to my lovely myste- 
rious mistress, and I was dumb and lifeless for all surrounding ob- 
jects. It once happened at a j^xty that a lady bashfully approached 
me to give me the idss which I had won at a game of forfeits. But 
when I bent to her I felt — before my Kps had touched hers — a loud 
kiss upon my mouth, and a soft voice whispered at the same time, 
^ To me alone do your kisses belong.' Both I and the lady were 
somewhat alarmed, while the rest of the party thought we had 
kissed in reahty. This kiss I held to be a sign that Aurora — so I 
called my mystaious mistress — ^would now tor good and all take 
some living shape, and no more leave me. When the lovely one again 
i^peared to me on the following night, I entreated her in the usual 
manner, and in the most touching words, such as the ardour of love 
ini^xired to complete my happiness, and to be mine for ever in a 
viable form. She gently extricated herself from my arms, and then 
said with mild earnestness, ' You know in what manner you became 
my master. Mjr happiest wish was to belong to you entirely; but 
tte fetters that bind me to the throne to whicn the race, of which I 
am one, is subjected, are only half-broken. The stronger, the more 
potent your sway, so much the freer do I feel from tormenting 
davery. Our intercourse will become more and more intimate, and 
perhaps the goal may be reached before a year has elapsed. Would 
you, beloved, anticipate the destiny that presides over us, many a 
sacrifice, many a step, apparently doubtful, might be necessary.' 
^NoT I exclaimed, 'for me nothing will be a sacrifice, no step 
will appear doubtful to obtain thee entirely. I cannot live longer 
without thee, I am dying of impatience — of unspeakable pain !' 
Tien Aurora embraced me, and whispered in a scarcely audible 
voice, * Art thou happy in my arms T * There is no other happi- 
ness,* I exclaimed, and glowing with love even to madness, I pressed 
the charming creature to my bosom. I felt hving kisses upon my 
Upe, and these very kisses were melodies of heaven, through whicn 
Iheard the words, * Couldst thou, to possess me, renounce the happi- 
ness of an unknown hereafter T An icy cold shudder trembled 
through me, but in the midst of this shudder passion raged still 
mare finiously, and I cried in the involuntary madness of love, 
* Without thee there is no happiness ! — I renounce—' 
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'* I still telieve that I stopped here* * To-morrow rnglit our com- 
pact will be concluded/ wMspered Aiiroi!a, and I felt tKat she was 
about to vanish from my arms. I preaaed her to me with greater 
forcCj she seemed to struggle in vain, when suddenly — I awoke from 
deep si umber » thinking of the Devil Amor, and the seductive 
Biondetta* What I had done in that fatal night fell heavily upon 
my souL I thought of that imholy invocation by the hornble 
O^Malley, of the warnings of my pious young friend- I believed that 
I was in the toils of the evil one — ^that I was lost. Tom to the very 
depth of my soul, I sprang up and hastened into the open air. In the 
street I was met by the major, who held me fast while he said : ' I 
congratulate you, lieutenant! To tell you the truth, I scarcely gave 
you credit for so much courage and resolution ; you outstrip your 
master/ Glowing with rage and shame, incapable of uttering ^ 
single word, I freed myself from liis grasp and pursued my way. 
The major laughed behind me^ and 1 could detect the scornful 
laughter of Satan, In the road near those fatal ruins, I perceived a 
veiled female form, who, lying under a tree, seemed absorbed in a 
soliloquy, I approached her cautiously, and overheard the words: 
*He is mine, he is mine— Oh I bliss of heaven! Even the last 
trial he has withstood. If men are capable of such love, what is 
our wretched existence without it?' lou may guess that it was 
Aurora whom I found* She threw back her vol, and love itself 
cannot be more charming. The delicate paleness of her cheeks^ 
the glance that was sublimed into the sweetest melancholy, made 
me tremble with unspeakable pleasure. I felt ashamed of my 
dark thoughts; yet at the very moment when I wished to 
throw myself at her feet, she had vanished Uke a form of mist. 
At the same time I heard a sound in the hedges, as of one 
clearing one's throat, and out stepped my honest Eulenspiegel, Paul 
Talkebarth. ' Whence did the devil bring you, fellow?' I began. 

" * No, no,' said he, with that queer smile which you know, * the 
devil did not bring me here, but very likely he met me. You went 
out so early, gracious Ueutenant, and had forgotten your pipe and 
tobacco, and 1 thought so early in the morning, in the damp air — 
for my aunt at Genthin used to say — ' 

*' ' Hold your tongue, prattle, and give me that,' cried I, as I 
made him hand me the Kghted pipe. Scarcely, however, had we 
proceeded a few paces, than Paul began again very softly, ' My 
aunt at Genthin used to say, the Root-mannikin (Wurzelmannlein) 
was not to be trusted; indeed, such a chap was no better than an 
incubus or a chezim, and ended by breaking one's heart. Old cof- 
fee Lizzy here in the suburbs — ah, gracious sir, you should only see 
what fine flowers, and men, and animals she can pour out. Man 
should help himself as he can, my aunt at Genthin used to say. I 
was yesterday with Lizzy and took her a httle fine mocha. One of 
us has a heart as well as the rest — Becker's Dolly is a pretty thing, 
but then there is something so odd about her eyes, so salamander- 
Jike' — 
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"'What is that you say, fellow?' I exclaimed, hastily. Paul 
was silent, but beffan again in a few seconds: ' Yes, Lizzy is a good 
woman after all; she said, after she had looked at the cofiee grounds, 
that there was nothing the matter with Dolly, and that the salaman- 
der look about the eyes came from cracknel-baking or the dancing- 
room; but, at the same time, she advised me to remain single, and 
told me that a certain good gentleman was in great danger. These 
salamanders, she said, are the worst sort of things that the devil 
employs to lure a poor human soul to destruction, because they 
have certain passions — ah, one must only stand firm and keep God 
in one's heart — then I myself saw in the coffee grounds Major 
O'Malley quite like and natural.' 

"I bid the fellow hold his tongue, but you may conceive the 
feelings that were awakened in me at this strange discourse of 
Paul's, whom I suddenly found initiated into my dark secret, and 
who so imexpectedly displayed a knowledge of cabalistic matters, 
for which he was probably indebted to the coffee-prophetess. I 
passed the most uneasy day I ever had in my Ufe. Paul was not 
to be got out of the room all that evening, but was constantly re- 
turning and finding something to do. When it was near midnight, 
and he was at last obliged to go, he said softly, as if praying to 
himself: ' Bear God in thy heart — think of the salvation of thy 
soul — and thou wilt resist the enticements of Satan.' 
• " I cannot describe the manner — I may almost say, the fearful 
manner — ^in which my soul was moved at these simple words of my 
servant. All my endeavours to keep myself awake were in vain. I 
fell into that state of confused dreaming, which I could not look upon 
as natural^ but as the operation of some foreign principle. The ma- 
gical beaming woke me as usual. Aurora in the full lustre of super- 
natural beauty, stood before me, and passionately stretched her arms 
towards me. Nevertheless, Paul's pious words shone in my soul as if 
written there with letters of fire. ' Depart, thou seductive birth of 
hell r I cried, when the terrible O'Malley, now of a gigantic stature, 
rose before me, and piercing me with eyes, from which an infernal 
fire was flashing, howled out : ' Resist not — ^poor atom of humanity. 
Thou hast become ours !' My courage could have withstood the 
frightful aspect of the most hideous spectre, but I lost my senses at 
the sight of O'Malley, and fell to the ground. 

" A loud report awoke me from this state of stupefaction. I felt 
myself held by the arms of a man, and struggled with all the force of 
despair, to Jfree myself * Gracious lieutenant, it is I,' said a voice in 
my ears. It was honest Paul who endeavoured to raise me from the 
ground. I let him have his own way. He would not at first tell 
me plainly how all had happened, but he at last assured me, with a 
mysterious smile, that he knew better to what unholy acquaintance 
the major had lured me, than I could suspect. The old pious Lizzy 
had revealed every thing to him. He had not gone to sleep the night 
before, but had well loaded his gun, and had watched ^ Ak^ $ia<^x* 

X. 
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When lie }md Leard me cry aloni and fall to the ground ^ he Iiad, 
ftlLhough his courage failed him a little, burst open the door and en- 
tered, * There/ he continued in hia mad wajj * there stood Major 
O'Malley before me, as frightful to look upon as in the cup of coflee- 
He grinned at me hideously, but I did not allow myself to he stirred 
from my purpose and said ; ' li", gracious major^ you are the deTil, 
pardon me for stepping boldly up to you as a pious Chriatian and 
saying to you : * Avaunt, thou cursed Satan- Major, I command thee 
in the name of the Lord, Begone, or I will fire T The major would 
not give way^ hut kept on grinning at me, and began to abuse me. 
I then cried, * Shall I fire ? — shall I fire T and when he persisted in 
keeping his place I fired in reality. But ail had vanished — both 
Major Satan and Mam*sell Bclzebub had departed through the wall T 

'* The continued strain upon the mind during the period that had 
just passed, together with the last frightful moments, threw me upon 
a tedious sick*bed. When I recovered I left Postdam, without see- 
ing any more of O'MaUey, whose further fate has remained unknown 
to me. The image of those potentous days grew iainter and fainter, 
and at last vanished aU together, so that I recovered perfect free- 
dom of mindj iintil here — " 

** Well," asked Albert, with the greatest curioaity and astonishment, 
" do you mean to say you have Tost your freedom again here ? I 
cannot conceive, why here — *' 

" Oh,'' 8aid Victor^ interrupting his friend, while his tone be- 
came somewhat solemn, " I can explain aU in two words. In the 
sleepless nights of the illness, I endured here, all the dreams of that 
noblest and most terrible period of my life were revived. It was my 
glowing passion itself, that assumed a form — Aurora — she again ap- 
peared to me — ^glorified — purified in the fire of Heaven ; — no devihsh 
O'Malley has further power over her — Aurora is — the baroness !" 

"How ! what !'*" cried Albert, shrinking with horror. Then he 
muttered to himself, " The little plump housewife with the great 
bunch of keys — she an elementary spirit ! — she a salamander !" — and 
he felt a difficulty in suppressing his laughter. 

" In the figure," continued Victor, " there is no longer any trace of 
resemblance to be found, that is to say, in ordinary life; but the mys- 
terious fire that flashes from her eyes, — the pressure of her hand." — 

" You have been veiy ill," said Albert, gravely, " for the wound 
you received in your head was serious enough to put your life in 
peril ; but now I find you are so far recovered that you will be able 
to go with me. From the very bottom of my heart I implore you, 
my dear, — my beloved friend, to leave this place, and accompany 
me to-morrow to Aix-la-Chapelle.'' 

'* I certainly do not intend to remain here any longer," repUed Victor. 
** so I will go with you ; however, let this matter first be cleared up.'* 

The next morning, when Albert woke, Victor told him that a 
strange, ghostly sort of dream had revealed to him the mysterious 
word, which O'Malley had taught him, when they prepared the 
Teraphim. He thought that he would make use of it for the last 
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time. Albert shook his head doubtfully, and caused every thing fo 
be got ready for a s|>eedy departure, while Paul Talkebarth evinced 
the most joyful activity ,bv all sorts of mad expressions. ** Zacker- 
mantho," he muttered to himself in Albert's hearing, ** It is a good 
thing that the devil Bear fetched the Irish devil Foot long ago, 
otherwise there would have been something wrong now." 

Victor, as he had wished, found, the baroness alone in her room, 
occupied with some domestic work. He told her that he was now at 
last about to quit the house, where he had enjoyed such noble hospi- 
tality. The baroness assured him that she had never entertained a 
feiend more dear to her. Victor then took her hand, and asked her 
if she were ever at Postdam, and knew a certain Irish Major. " Vic- 
tor," said the baroness interrupting him hastily, ** we shall part to-day, 
we shall never see each other again ; nay, we must not. A dark veil 
hangs over my life. Let it suffice if I tell you that a fearful destiny 
condemns me always to appear a different being from the one which 
I really am. In tne hateful position in which you have found me, 
and wnich causes me spiritual torments, which my bodily health seems 
to belie, I am atoning for a heavy fault — ^yet no more — ^farewell !" 
Upon this, Victor cried with a loud voice : " Nehelmiahmiheal I" 
and the baroness, with a shriek of horror, fell senseless to the ground. 
Victor under the influence of a storm of strange feelings, and quite 
beside himself could scarcely summon resolution enough to ring the 
bell. -However, having done this, he rushed from the chamber. 
** At once, — ^let us leave at once !" he cried to his friend, and told 
him in a few words what had happened. Both leaped upon the 
horses that had been brought for them, and rode off without waiting 
for the return of the baron, who had gone out hunting. 

Albert's reflections on the ride from Li^ge to Aix-la-Chapelle 
have already shown, with what profound earnestness, with what 
noble feeling, he had appreciated the events of that fatal period. On 
the journey to the Residence, whither the two friends now returned, 
he succeeded in completely delivering Victor from the dreamy 
condition into which ne had sunk, and while Albert brought to 
his friend's mind, depicted in the most lively colours, all the monstrous 
occurrences which the days of the last campaign had brought forth, 
the latter felt himself animated by the same spirit as that wUch dwelt 
in Albert. And although Albert never ventured upon long contra- 
dictions or doubts, Victor himself now seemed to look upon his mys- 
tical adventure, as nothing but a bad dream. 

In the Residence it was natural that the ladies were favourably 
disposed to the colonel, who was rich, of noble figure, yoimg for the 
high rank which he held, and who, moreover, was amiabihty itself. 
Albert looked upon him as a lucky man, who might choose the fair^ 
est for a wife, but Victor observed, very seriously : " Whether it 
iras, that I had been mystified, and, by wicked means, made to serve 
some unknown end, or whether an evil power really tried to tempt me, 
this much is certain, that though the past has not cost me my happi- 

x2 
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HESS, it has deprived me of the paradise of love. Never can tKat time 
return, when I felt the highest eartlily felicity, v^'hen the ideal of my 
sweetest, most tiun sporting dreains, nay, love itself j was in my arms. 
Love and pleasure Have vanished, since a horrible mystery depri^^ed 
me of her, who to my inmost heart was really a higlier being, sach 
as I shall not again find npon earth V 

The colonel rcmaiiLcd unmarried. J. O, 
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A CATHOLIC LEGEND, BY HEINRICH VON KLEIST. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, when iconoclasm was 
raging in the Netherlands^ three young brothers, who all studied at 
Wittenberg, chanced to meet at Aix-la-Chapelle with a fourth, who 
had been appointed preacher at A^ntwerp. They wished to take posses- 
sion of an inheritance, which had fallen to them by the death of an old 
uncle, perfectly unknown to all of them, and had turned into an inn, 
because no one was on the spot to whom they could apply. After 
the lapse of some days, which they had passed in listening to the 
preacher's accounts of the remarkable occurrences that Lad taken 
place in the Netherlands, it chanced that the festival of Corpus 
Christi was just about to be solemnised by the nuns of St. Cecilia's 
convent, which then stood before the city gates. The four brothers 
heated with fanaticism, youth, and the example of the Netherlands, 
determined to give the town of Aix-la-Chapelle a spectacle of image- 
breaking. The preacher, who had been more than once at the head 
of such enterprises, assembled in the evening preceding the festival a 
number of yoimg tradesmen and students, devoted to the new doc- 
trine, who spent the night in eating and drinking at the inn. Day 
had no sooner appeared over the battlements than they provided 
themselves with axes and all sorts of instruments of destruction, to 
begin their violent work. Exulting with delight, they agreed upon 
a signal at which they would begin to knock in the windows, which 
were painted over with biblical subjects, and, secure of finding a 
great number of followers among the people, they betook them- 
selves to the cathedral, at the hour when the bells first rang, 
with the determination not to leave one stone upon another. The 
abbess, who, as early as daybreak, had been informed by a friend 
of the peril in which the convent stood, sent several times, but 
always m vain, to the imperial officer who held command in the 
town, requesting him to appoint a guard for the protection of the 
convent. The officer, who, clandestinely at least, was favorably 
disposed towards the new doctrine, refused her request, under the 
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Sretext that she was merely dreaming, and that not the sUghtest 
anger to her convent was to be apprehended. In the meanwhile 
the hour appointed for the commencement of the solemnities arrived, 
and the nmis prepared themselves for mass, praying and trembling 
with the apprehension of approaching events. The bailiff of the 
convent, an old man, aged seventy, with a troop of armed servants, 
whom he had posted at the entrance of the church, was their only 
protection. In nuns* convents, it is well known, the sisters them- 
selves, who are well practised in every sort of instrument, are their 
own musicians, and they play with a precision, a feeling, and an 
intelligence, which we often miss in orchestras of men, probably 
because there is something feminine in this mysterious art. Now it 
happened, to increase the embarrassment, that the conductress of the 
orchestra, Sister Antonia, had fallen sick of a nervous fever some 
days before, and the consequence was, that the whole convent was 
in the greatest tumult about the performance of a suitable piece of 
music, to say nothing of the fact that the four profane brothers were 
already visible, wrapped in mantles among the pillars of the church. 
The abbess who, on the evening of the preceding day, had ordered 
the performance of a very old Italian mass, by an unknown master, 
with which the greatest effect had always been produced on account 
of its pecuUarly sacred and solemn character, and who was now more 
than ever bent on her purpose, sent again to sister Antonia to know 
how she was. The nun who took the message, returned with the in- 
telligence that the sister lay in a perfectly unconscious condition and 
that all notion of her conducting the music must be entirely given up. 
In the meanwhile, there had already been several very critical scenes 
in the convent into which more than a hundred impious persons of 
all ranks and ages, armed with hatchets and crowbars, had gradually 
found their way. Some of the guards who stood at the portals had 
been shamefully annoyed, and the nuns, who, engaged in their holy 
offices, had from time to time appeared singly in the porticoes, were 
insulted by the most unseemly expressions. At last the bailiff re- 
treated to the sacristy, and there upon his knees implored the abbess 
to stop the festival, and to seek the protection of the commander in 
the city. But the abbess was immoveable, insisting that the festival 
which had been instituted for the honour of the Deity must take its 
course. She reminded the bailiff that it was his duty to defend the 
mass, and all the solemnities of the cathedral with life and limb, and 
as the bell had rang, ordered the nuns, who surrounded her, shaking 
and trembling, to take an oratorium of some sort or other, and make 
a beginning by performing it. 

The nuns had just taken their places in the organ-loft, the dif- 
ferent parts of a composition that had already been frequently played, 
were distributed, viouns, oboes, and bass-viols were tried and tuned, 
when suddenly Sister Antonia, quite fresh and well, though her 
fece was a little pale, appeared from the stairs. She had under 
her arm the parts of the old Italian mass, on the performance of which 
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■ file atbess had so earnestly insisted- To iJie (juestioiis of the nuns, 

who afiked widi astonishment whence she came, and how she had 

so suddcnlv recovered, she replied, '* No matter, friends^ no matter T' 

I diatributCMl the part® she had carried, and glowing with enthusiasm, 

aat down to the organ, to undertake the direction of the exceEeat 

composition. This phenomenon was a wonderful and truly heavenly 

L consolation to the hearts of tlie pious ladies ; they at once sat down 

[to their desks with their instruments, and the very embarrassment in 

I which they were placed, had the eiFect of bearing their souls, as if 

[ upon wings, through all the heaven of hannony. The oratorinm waa 

ralayed with a musical magnificence of the noblest and highest kind* 

[Not a breath was heard through the benches and aisles, and when 

J the Saline Regina, and still more, when the Gloria in ej^celjds waa 

Serformed, it was as if the whole populatioD in the church wm 
ead. In spite of the four profane brothers and their followers, 
[not so much as the dust on the pavement was disturbed, and the 
J cloister remained standing till the end of the ** Tlurty Year^' War," 
[when it w^as secularized by virtue of a clause in the ** Treaty of 
fWestphaHa" 

Six years had passed, and this occurrence had been long for- 
( gotten, when the mother of the four youths came from the Hague, 
I and mournfully alleging tliat they liad completely diBappeared, insto- 
' tuted judicial inquiries with the magistrates of Aix-la-ChapeUe, to 
lea 111 what road they had taken from the city. The last account that 
had been received of them in the Nctherknds, where they purposely 
resided, was, as she said, contained in a letter which the preacher 
had written to his friend, a schoolmate at Antwerp, on the eve of a 
Corpus Christi day. The preacher, with great cheerfulness, or rather 
wantonness, had closely fiUed four sides of this letter with the account 
of an enterprise which he had projected against the Convent of St. 
Cecilia, and which the mother would not enter upon more particu- 
larly. After many vain endeavours to find the persons whom this 
afllicted lady was seeking, it was at last remembered that seven 
years ago — at a time which seemed to correspond to the accoimt — 
four young people, whose country and origin was imknown, had 
been put in the madhouse, which had been recently erected in the city 
by the emperor. However, as these persons were aflfected by religious 
extravagance, and their deportment — as the court believed it had 
heard — was exceedingly melancholy, this account seemed to accord 
so Httle with the disposition of the sons — which was but too well 
known to the mother that there was no need for her to attach much 
importance to it, especially as it was pretty evident that the persons 
were CathoKcs. However, as she was struck by many peculiarities 
which were described to her, she went one day to the madhouse ac- 
companied by one of the messengers of the court, and asked the super- 
intendent to allow her to examine four unfortunate lunatics who were 
confined there. But who can describe the poor lady's horror, when, 
on entering the door, she recognised her sons at the very first glance. 



I 
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They were dressed in long black robes, and were sitting round a table, 
on which was a crucifix. This they appeared to worship, leaning 
silently and with folded hands upon the board. To the questions of 
ike lady, who had sunk into a chair quite exhausted, as to what they 
were doing, the superintendents replied, that they were merely occu- 
pied in the glorification of the Redeemer, of whose divinity, accord- 
ing to their own account, they had a clearer knowledge than others. 
They added that the young men had led this ghost-hke life for six 
years, that they slept little and tasted Httle, that no sound usually 
passed their lips, and that it was only at the hour of midnight that 
they rose fix)m their seats, when, with voices loud enough to shatter 
the windows of the house, they sang the Gloria in excelsis. The 
superintendents concluded with the remark that the young men en- 
joyed perfect bodily health, that a certain serenity, though of a very 
serious and solemn kind, could not be denied them, and that when 
they heard themselves called mad, they shrugged their shoulders with 
an air of compassion, and had more than once declared that the good 
city of Aix-la-Chapelle if it knew what they knew, would cease from 
all business and likewise devote itself to singing the Gloria round the 
crucifix. 

The lady, who could not support the horrible sight of her unfor- 
tunate sons, and who was soon led back tottering to her house, set 
oflf on the following morning to Herr Veit Gottnelf, a celebrated 
cloth-merchant of the city, to gain some intelligence as to the cause 
of this imfortunate occurrence. She did so because the letter from 
the preacher mentioned this man, and showed that he had taken a 
lively interest in the plan for destrojring the cloister of St. Cecilia 
on Corpus Christi d&j. Veit Gotthelf, the cloth-merchant, who 
had bc^me a husband and a father since the time, and had 
moreover undertaken his father's extensive business, received his 
visiter very kindly, and when he heard the affair that had brought 
her to him, bolted the door, and having requested her to take a seat, 
proceeded as follows: 

" My good lady, if you will promise to subject me to no legal 
investigation, I will tell you all, truly and without reserve. I was 
indeed on intimate terms with your sons six years ago, — ^yes, we en- 
tertained the project which is mentioned in the letter. How the 
plan, for the execution of which, the most careful preparations were 
made with truly impious acuteness, proved a failure, is to me utterly 
incomprehensible. Heaven itself seems to have taken the convent 
of those pious ladies under its holy protection. For you must know 
Aat your sons had already, as a prelude to some determined action, in- 
terrupted divine service by all sorts of ribaldry, and that more than three 
hundred rascals gathered together within the walls of our then mis- 
guided dty, and armed with hatchets and links only waited for the 
ognal which the preacher was to make, to level the cathedral with the 
ground. Directly the music began, your sons, with a simultaneous 
movement and in a manner that surprised us, auddaxl^ \ftKk. c& 
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their Imla ; as if overcome ty deep inexpr^bk emotion, tliey 
bowini diivm their faces, and gmdaally covered them with their hands. 
At last the preacher suddenly turnings roimd, after an astounding 

fnum^ called to us with a loud tcrriiic voice to micover our heads also, 
n vain did some of his comrades whisper to him, and sportively 
lOgpng him with their arms, desire liim to give the concerted signal 
for destruction T the preacher, instead of answering sank upon his 
kjiiHj!», with his hands crossed on his heart, and fer^^ently laying his 
fortJiead in the dust, witli ail his brothers, recommenced the whole 
8*eries of pruyere, ihat he had before derided. The crowd of miser- 
able fanatics, deprived of their leader, and utterly confounded by the 
spectiicio I have described, remained in a state of irresolution and 
inactivity till the conclu^sion of the oratorium, which pealed down 
woiuhxni^lv fixim the or^mn-loft^ and as at this moment several arrests 
wmx! m-Ailij by order of the commanding officer^ and some wicked 
fellowa who had behaved indecorously, were seized and led off by a 
guaxd, the wretched trodp had nothing to do but to avail themselves 
m mmiHj ft3 pomUe of the shelter of the crowd that rose to de^mrt, 
dilia to «aipe ftom the mthedral. In the evening, after vainly 
aalpjig ser^S times for your sons at the inn, whither they had not rer 
Ci:uTicn, 1 w^tttwith ^nie friends to the coovEntinastateofthegreatest 
unc^stiKf^ that 1 might make inquiries of tie door-keepers, who had 
mas^ the Lmperial guanl. How, noble Wy. ^lall I describe my 
V^iTt>r» when I j^iw tTie fcnir men as before, wish the hands folded, 
touohinc' the grourul with thtiv heads and breast*^ as thougli they had 
been petrified there — in short, bowed down before the altar of the 
cliurch with the most intense devotion? In vain did the bailiff of 
the convent, who came up at this moment, pull them by their cloaks, 
and shake them by their arms, and desire them to leave the cathedral, 
which was already growing quite dark, and in which nobody was 
left ; half-rising in their dreamy fashion they did not listen to him, 
until he ordered his men to take them up by the arms, and lead them 
out at the porch. Then, at last, they followed us into the city, 
though not without sighing, and frequently looking back, with the 
most heart-rending sorrow, at the cathedral, which shone gloriously 
behind us in the hght of the setting sun. The other friends and 1 
repeatedly, and in the most affectionate manner, asked them what 
terrible cause could possibly have produced such a thorough change 
in their minds. They looked kindly upon us, and from time to time, 
with an expression that still cuts me to the heart, wiped the tears 
from their eyes. When they had reached their dweUing, they^ in- 
geniously fashioned a cross of birchen-twigs, and fixed it in a little 
pyramid of wax on the large table in the middle of the room between 
two candles, with which the servant had made her appearance. While 
the friends, whose number increased hourly, stood by, wringing their 
hands, and in scattered groups, and speechless with grief, looked at 
their quiet ghost-Uke proceedings, they seated themselves down at 
the table, as if their senses were closed to every other object, and 
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folding their hands, began their devotions. They neither desired 
the repast, which the servant brought in to regale tneir companions, 
according to the orders they had left in the morning, nor afterwards, 
when night advanced, did they care for the couch which she had 
set up in the adjoining room, because they appeared weary. The 
friends, that they might not provoke the anger of the host, who 
seemed much surprised at the whole proceeding, sat down to a side- 
table profusely covered, and eat the viands, which had been prepared 
for a large party, salting them at the same time with their tears. 
The hour of midnight now suddenly struck, and your four sons, after 
listening for a moment to the dull sound of the bell, rose from their 
seats with a simultaneous movement, and while we, laying down our 
napkins, looked at them, anxious to know what would follow so 
strange a commencement, they began to sing the Gloria in excehis 
in the most hideous and horrible voice. The sound of leopards 
and wolves, when on an icy winter's night they roar at the sky, may 
be something like it. The pillars of the house, I assure you, were 
shaken, and the window-panes smitten by the visible breath from 
their lungs, rattled and threatened to fall in, as if handfuls of heavy 
sand were dashed against their surface. At this frightful sight we 
lost all self-possession, and with hair erect, we darted off in different 
directions. Leaving hats and cloaks behind us, we dispersed through 
the neighbouring streets, which in a short time were nlled, not with 
tis, but with more than a hundred men who had been awakened 
from sleep. The people bursting open the hall-door hurried up- 
stairs to the room, to discover the source of these fearful and revolt- 
ing howls, which seemed to implore the divine mercj, as if from the 
lips of condemned sinners in the deepest abyss of the infernal regions. 
At last when the clock struck one, the brothers, without having lis- 
tened to the indignation of the host, or the exclamations of horror that 
were uttered by the people, closed their lips, wiped with a handker- 
chief from their forehead the perspiration which fell upon their 
chin and breast in large drops, and, spreading out their cloaks, lay 
down on the floor to rest an hour from such painftil labours. The 
host, who let them take their own course, made the sign of the 
cross over them as soon as he saw them asleep; and glad to get 
lid of the infliction, for the time at least, induced the assembled 
crowd of people, who were whispering mysteriously to one another, 
to leave the room, under the assurance that the morning would 
bring with it a salutary change. But, alas ! with the first crow of 
the cock, the unhappy men rose again to recommence before the 
cross which stood on the table, the same dreary, ghost-like cloister- 
life, which exhaustion alone had interrupted for the moment. They 
would receive no assistance nor advice from their host, whose heart 
was melted at their mournful aspect; they merely asked him to dis- 
miss with kindness their friends, who were in the habit of assembling 
about them every day. They wished nothing from him but bread 
and water, and a litter of straw, if possible, for the night, so that 
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tlie man wto used, to derive a good profit from their convivkl dis- 
position, was now obliged to submit tLe "wlioJe case to the legal 
authorities, and to request them to remove from Im house the four 
persons, who, without doubt, were pos^e^ed of an evil spirit. Bj 
order of the magistrates they underwent a medical examination, and 
I l*eing proved mad, thej were, as you know, removed to the lunatic 
. asylum, which the beneTolence of our late emperor founded for the 
'benefit of Buch unfortunate persona within our walls/* 
I Tills was said by Vcit Grotthelf, the cloth merchant, with much 
I liesides, which we suppress, as we think we have said enough to give 
^ a clear insight into the real state of the case. When he had finiSied 
he again requested the lady not to implicate liim in any mamier, 
should the case undergo a legal investigation- 
Three days afterwards the lady who had been greatly shocked at the 
^ accouut she had heard^ took advantage of the fine weather and walked 
^ to the convent, leaning on the arm of a female friend^ with the 
mournful purpose of surveying the fearful spot where the Almighty 
bad stricken down her sons, as it were, by invisible lightning. They 
found the entrance of the cathedral boarded up, because eome build- 
ing was going on, and even with straining were unable to see through 
! the chinks of the boards, any thing but the rosace- window which spar- 
' kled magniiicently in the back of the church. Hundreds of work- 
men, who were eanging merry songs, were on intricate, lightly-buih 
acaifoldings, occupied in making the towers a good third higher, and 
in covering the cross and battlements, which had hitherto been only 
slated, with strong, bright copper, which shone in the simbeams. 
A thunder-cloud, completely black, with borders of gold, was behind 
the building. When it had spoken its thunder over Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and had darted some ineflfectual flashes in the direction of the cathe- 
dral, it sank grumbling into the east, dissolved in vapour. It hap- 
pened that while the ladies were, from the steps of the spacious 
convent, contemplating the double spectacle, absorbed in various 
thoughts, a nun who was passing by learned who it was that was 
standing under the portico. The abbess, therefore, who had heard of 
a letter respecting the affair of the Corpus Christi day, in the posses- 
sion of the Netherland lady, immediately sent the sister to her, re- 
questing her to walk up. The Netherland lady, although surprised 
for the moment, respectfully complied with the request; and while 
her friend, at the invitation of the nun, retired to a room near the 
entrance, the folding doors of the beautifully-formed gallery were 
thrown open to the "vdsiter who ascended the stairs. There she 
found the abbess, who was a noble lady, of calm, and even royal 
aspect, with her foot resting upon a stool supported by dragons' 
claws. On a desk by her side lay the score of a piece of music. 
The abbess, after she had desired her visiter to take a chair, told 
her that she had been already informed of her arrival by the 
burgomaster. When she had inquired after the state of the 
unfortunate sons in the kindest manner, and had recommended 
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her to console herself as to their fete, now it was not to be 
altered, she expressed a wish to see the letter which the 
preacher had sent to his friend, the schoolmaster, at Antwerp. The 
lady, who had experience enough to see what would be the con- 
sequence of such a step, felt confused for the moment. However, as 
the venerable countenance of the abbess inspired her with unlimited 
confidence, and it was by no means credible that she could have any 
design of making a public use of the contents of the letter, she toot 
it from her bosom, after a short hesitation, and handed it to the 
noble lady, fervently kissing her hand. Whilst the abbess was 
reading the letter, she cast a look at the score, which happened to 
lie open on the desk; and as the cloth merclxant's narrative had 

SVen her the notion that it might have been the power of music 
at had turned the brains of her poor sons on that awfiil day, she 
timidly turned round, and asked the nun who stood behind her chair, 
whether that was the composition which had been played in the ca- 
thedral on the memorable Corpus Christi day, six years ago. The young 
nun answered in the aflSirmative, saying that she remembered hear- 
ing of the affair, and that since then, when the music was not used, 
it was generally kept in the abbess's room. At this the lady, deeply 
moved, arose and placed herself before the desk, occupied by va- 
lious thoughts. She looked at the magical imknown signs, with 
which, as it seemed, some fearful spirit had mysteriously marked 
out its circle, and was ready to sink into the ground, when she 
found the ^^ Gloria in excelsis*' open. It seemed to her as if the 
whole terrors of music, which had proved the destruction of her 
sons, were whirling over her head ; at the mere sight of the score 
her senses seemed to be leaving her, and with an infinitely strong 
feeling of humility and submission to the divine power, she heartily 
pressed the leaf to her lips, and then again seated herself in her 
chair. The abbess had, in the meanwhile, read the letter, and said, 
as she folded it up : " God himself, on that wonderful day, preserved 
the cloister firom the wantonness of your misguided sons. The 
means that He employed may be indifferent to you, since you are a 
Protestant; indeed, you would hardly understand what I could 
leveal to you on the subject. For you must know that nobody has 
the least notion who it was, that under the pressure of that fearful 
hour, when destruction was ready to fall upon us, calmly sat at the 
organ, and conducted the work which you there find open. By evi- 
dence taken on the following morning, in the presence of the bailiff 
of ihe convent and several other persons, as recorded in our 
archives, it is proved that Sister Antonia, the only one among us 
who knew how to conduct the work, lay in the comer of her cell, 
sick, insensible, and without the use of her limbs during the whole 
time of its performance. A nun who, as a personal relative, was 
wpointed to take charge of her, never stirred from her bedside 
cUiring the whole mommg on which the festival of Carpus Christi 
was oSebiated in the cathedral. Nay, Sister Antonia would herself 
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bftye oimfirmed the fact, tliat it was not she who in such a strange 
pBnd Burpri^g manner appeared in the oigan-loft, had her insensible 
^condition allowed her to he questioned on the sabjectj and had she 
not, on the evening of the same day^ died of the nervous fever rf 
which she lay ill^ and which did not before appear to he dangerous. 
The Archbishop of Treves, to whom tlje occurrence was related j haiB 
given the only possible explanation; viz,, that St, Cecilia herself 
perfonned this miracle, which is at once so sublime and so fearful; 
and I have TTeeeived a communication from the pope, in which tlus 
explanation is confirmed." 

Tlie abbess returned to the lady the letterp which she had merely 
asked for to gain some further information on a matter which she 
already partially knew, promising- at the same time that she would 
make no u?e of it. Then inqmring whether there were any hopes 
of her sons' recovery, and whether by money or other assistance she 
could do any thing towards that end — questions which the weeping 
abbessj while she kissed her gown, answered in the negative— -she 
kindly shook hands with her, and dismissed her. 

Thus ends this legend. The lady, whose presence in Aix-la- 
Chapelle was not required, deported with the legal tribunals a 
small sum for the benefit of her poor sons^ and then returned to the 
Hague, where, in the course of the year, deeply moved by the event 
which had taken place, she returned to the bosom of the Catholic 
church. The sons died a calm and happy death, at a late old age, 
after they had once more sung the " Ghria in cxcelHs,'' as usual. 

J.O. 
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A child's tale, by J. W. GOETHE. 

[The following fanciful tale occurs in the autobiography of 
Goethe, to which ne has given the name of " Dichtung und Wahr- 
heit." He is supposed to tell it, in his childhood, to a party of 
juvenile friends, and he introduces it thus: 

" I could afford great amusement to my friend, Pylades, and other 
kindly-disposed acquaintance, by telling them stories. They liked 
them, especially when I told them in my own person, being much 
delighted to hear that such odd things coidd befall their play-fellow. 
As for the question when I could find time and place for such adven- 
tures — that was no matter, indeed they pretty well knew all my in- 
i goings and outgoings, and how I employed myself. To such events, 
ocalities, taken from another spot, if not from another world, 
were absolutely necessary, but nevertheless I made every thing 
happen on the very day 1 told it, or the day before. My hearers. 
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therefore, were less deluded by me, than deceived by themselves. 
Had I not, in conformity to my natural disposition learned to mould 
these aeriel nothings into something like an artistical form, such vain- 
glorious beginnings, would certainly have turned out badly for me 
in the end. 

" If we duly consider this impulse, we may discover in it that 
assumption, with which the poet ventures to utter the greatest im- 
probabilities in a tone of authority, and requires that every one 
shall acknowledge that to be real, which to hmi, the inventor, may 
appear to be true in any manner whatever. 

" However, what is said above, in general terms, and in the form 
of reflection, may be rendered more agreeable, and at the same time 
more perceptible by an example. I therefore add such a tale — one, 
which as I used to repeat it often to my playmates, still distinctly 
floats before my imagmation and in my memory."] 

Lately, on the night before Whit Sunday, 1 dreamed that I was 
standing before a mirror, occupying myself with my new summer 
suit, wmch my parents had had made against the approaching festi- 
vaL The dress consisted, as you well know, of shoes of nice leather, 
with great silver buckles, fine cotton stockings, breeches of black 
serge, and a coat of green barracan, with gold buttons. The waist- 
coat, of gold-stufl*, had been cut out of the one worn by my father 
on his wedding-day. My hair was dressed and powdered, my curls 
stood upon my head like little wings, — ^but I could not finish dress- 
ing myself; ior I continually changed the articles of wearing ap- 
parel, and the first always dropped off" when I was about to put on 
the second. While I was thus embarrassed, a handsome young 
man came up to me, and greeted me in the kindest manner. *' Wel- 
come," said 1, " it gives me great pleasure to see you here." — " Do 
you know me then?" asked he, smiling. " Why not?" I replied, 
smiling in my turn. *' You are Mercury, and I have often enough 
seen pictures of you." — " I am, indeed," said he, " and I have been 
sent to you by the gods on an important mission. Do you see these 
three apples?" stretching out his nand, he showed me three apples, 
which from their size he could scarcely hold, and which were as 
wonderfully beautiful as they were large. One was green, another 
yellow, and the third red, and they looked like precious stones, 
to which the shape of fruit had been given. I wished to take them, 
but he drew me back, sajdng, " You must first know, that they are 
not for you. You are to give them to the three handsomest young 
persons in the town, who will, every one according to his lot, find 
wives to their heart's content. There, take them and manage the 
matter well," he added, as he quitted me, and placed the apples in 
my open hand. They seemed to me to have become even larger 
than they were before. I held them against the light, and found 
they were quite transparent, but soon they grew taller, and at 
last became titiree pretty — very pretty little ladies, of the height of a 
moderate-sized doll, with dresses of the colours of the apples. In this 



form tliey glided softly up mj fingers, and Tvhen I was about to 
mako a catch at them, that I might secure one at leasts they soared 
up iar away, so that I could do no tiling but look after them. There 
I stood quite astounded and petrified, with my hands high in the 
air, and still staring at my fingers, as if their was something to be seen 
upon them. All of a sudden I perceived upon the very tips a charm- 
ing little girl, very pretty and lively, though smaller than the others. 
As she did not fly away, like them^ but remained with me^ and 
danced about, now on this finger, now on that, I looked at her for 
some time, in a state of astonishment- She pleased me so muchj 
that I fancied I might catch her, and was jnet on the point of making 
a grasp— as I thought very cleverly— when I felt a blow on tm 
head, that caused me to fall completely stunned, and did not awaken 
fi-ora the stupor it occasioned till it was time to dresis and go to 
church. 

I often recalled the images to my mind diuins divine service, and 
at my grandfather's table where I dined. In tne afteraoon I went 
to visit some friends, both because such visits were due, and because 
I wished to show myself in my new clothes, with my hat under my 
anil and my sword by my side. Finding no one at homej and hear- 
ing that they were all gone to the ^rdens, I resolved to follow them, 
intending to pass a pleasant evening. My way led me along the 
town wall, and I soon came to the spot which is called the *^ evil 
wall/' and rightly enough, for there is reason to believe it is always 
hamited. Walkmg slowly along, I thought of ray three goddesses, 
and still more of the Uttle nymph, and often held my fingers up in 
the air in the hope that she would be kind enough to balance herself 
upon them once more. As I proceeded, occupied with these 
thoughts, I discerned in the wall, on my left hand, a little wicket 
which I did not remember to have perceived before. It appeared 
low, but the pointed arch was such as to afford room for the tallest 
man to enter. The arch and the wall on either side had been most 
richly carved by the mason and the sculptor, but my attention was 
most attracted by the door itself. The old brown wood of which it 
was made had been but little ornamented, but broad bands of brass 
were attached to it, worked both in reUef and in intaglio. The foliage 
which was represented on this brass, and on which the most natural 
birds were sitting, I could not sufficiently admire. I was, however, 
most surprised at seeing no keyhole, no latch, no knocker, and from 
the absence of these 1 surmised that the door only opened from 
within. I was not mistaken, for when I went close to it, to feel the 
carved work, it opened inwards, and a man, whose dress was some- 
what long, wide, and altogether singular, appeared before me. A 
venerable beard flowed about his chin, and I was, therefore, inclined 
to take him for a Jew. As if he had divined my thoughts he made 
the sign of the holy cross, thereby giving me to understand that he 
was a good Cathohc Christian. " Young gentleman, how did you 
come here, and what are you doing?" said he, with friendly voice 
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and gesture. "I am admiiii^ the work of this door," I replied, 
*' for I have never seen any thing Kke it, except, perhaps, in small 
pieces, in the collection of amateurs." *' I am delighted," said he, 
*' that you take pleasure in such work. The door is still more beau- 
tiftj on the inner ade, pray walk in if you choose." This affair 
made me feel somewhat imcomfortable. I felt embarrassed by the 
strange dress of the porter, by the retired situation of the place, 
and a certain indescribable something in the air. I paused, there- 
fore, imder the pretext of looking longer at the outside, and at the 
same time cast furtive glances at the garden — for a garden it was 
which had just been opened to me. fiimediately behind the gate 
I saw a space completely shaded by the closely entwined branches of 
some old linden trees, which had been planted at regular intervals, 
so that the most numerous assembly might have rested there during 
the most intense heat of the day. I had already set my foot on the 
threshold, and the old man was well able to lure me on a step fur- 
ther. Indeed I made no resistance, for I had always heard that a 
prince or sultan, in such cases, must never ask whether there is any 
danger. Had I not my sword by my side, and could I not soon 
set the better of the old man if he took a hostile position? I there- 
lore walked in with confidence, and the porter shut the gate so softly 
that I could hardly hear the sound. He then showed the work on 
the inside, which was certainly much superior to that without, and 
explained it, giving indications of the greatest kindness towards me. 
My mind being completely set at rest I allowed mvself to be led 
further along me shady space by the wall which circled the garden, 
and found much to admire. Niches, artificially adorned with shells, 
coral, and pieces of ore, poured from Tritons' mouths coj^ious streams 
of water into marble basms. Between them were aviaries and other 
pieces of lattice-work, in which there were squirrels hopping about, 
guinea-pi^ running backwards and forwards, and, in short, all the 
pretty htUe creatures that one could desire. The birds cried and 
sunff to us as we went along; the starlings, in particidar, prated after 
US toe most absurd stuff, one always callmg out " Paris, Paris," and 
the other '* Narcissus, Narcissus," as plain as any schoolboy. The 
old man seemed to look at me more seriously whenever the birds 
uttered this, but I pretended not to mind it, and indeed had no time 
to attend to him, for I could clearly perceive that we were walking 
round and that tliis shady place was m fact a large circle, which in- 
closed another of far more importance. We had again come to the 
little door, and it seemed to me as if the old man wished to dismiss 
me; but my eyes remained fixed on a golden railing which seemed 
to inclose the middle of this wonderful garden, and which in my 
walk I had found an opportunity of observing sufficiently, although 
the old man always contrived to keep me close to the wall, and, 
therefore, prettjr far firom the centre. As he was going up to the 
^te I said to him, with a bow: "You have been so exceiedingly 
civil to me that I can venture to make another request before I leave 



you. May I not look closer at that golden miling, T?fliicli seems to 
encircle the inner part of the garden :* ** Certainij/* said lie, " bnt 
then you must submit to certain conditions," " In what do they 
consist?" I asked, quickly, " You must leave your hat and sword 
here J and must not quit my hand as I accompany you " '* To that 
I consent readily enough," safd I, and I kid my hat and sword oe 
the first stone bench that came in my way. Upon this he at once 
seized my left hand in his right, held it fast, and, with some degree 
of force, led me straight on. When we came to the railing, my sur- 
prise was increased to overwhelming astonishment j any thing like 
it I had never seen. On a high socle of marble countless speara 
and partisans stood in a roWj and were joined together by their 
upper ends, which were sin^larly ornamented, Peepiog through the 
interatict^ I saw behind this railing a piece of water which flowed 
gently along, with marble on each side of it, and in the clear deptlia 
of which a great number of gold and silver Bsh might be discovered, 
which now slowly, now swiftly, now singly, now in shoals, were swim- 
ming to and fro. I wished much to see the other side of the canal 
that 1 might learn how the interior part of the garden was fashioned; 
butr to my great annoy an ccj on the other side of the water stood a 
Eimilai' railing, wliich was so skilfully an-anged that, oppo^te to 
every space on the ride where I stood was placed a spear or a par- 
tisan on the other, and thus, with the additional impediment of 
the other ornaments, it was impossible for one to look through, 
whatever position one took. Besides, the old man, who kept a fast 
hold of mc, liinflercd me from moving Irecly. My curiosity — after 
all that I had seen — increased more and more, and I plucked up 
courage to ask the old man whether it was not possible to cross over. 
*' Why not?" said he, " only you must conform to new conditions." 
When I asked him what these were, he told me that I must bhange 
my dress. I readily consented; he led me back towards the outer 
wall and into a neat little room, against the walls of which hung 
dresses of several kinds which seemed to approach the oriental style 
of costume. I changed my dress quickly, and he put my powdered 
locks into a many-coloured net, after finally dusting out tne powder, 
to my great horror. Standing before a large mirror I thought I 
looked prettily enough in my disguise, and liked myself better than 
in my stiff Sunday clothes. I made gestures and leaps, in imitation 
of the dancers I had seen on the stage erected at the fair, and while 
I was doing this I perceived, by chance, the reflection in the glass 
of a niche that stood behind me. Against its white ground hung 
three green cords, each twined in a manner which was not very clear 
to me in the distance. I therefore turned round somewhat hastily 
and asked the old man about the niche and these cords also. Civilly 
enough he took one down and showed it to me. It was a cord of 
green silk of moderate thickness, the ends of which, fastened together 
by a piece of green leather, cut through in two places, gave it the 
appearance of being an instrument for no very agreeable purpose! 
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The affidr seemed to me somewhat equivocaly and I asked the old 
man for an explanation. He answered, very quietlj and mildly, that 
the cord was intended for those who abused the confidence which 
was here readily placed in them. He himg the cord in its place 

S.in, and asked me to follow him at once. This time he did not 
e hold of me, but I walked freely by his side. 
My greatest curiosity now was to know where the door could be 
to pass through the railing, and where the bridge could be to 
cross the canal, for I had been able to discern nothmg of the sort 
hitherto. I therefore looked at the golden rails very closely, as we 
hastened close up to them, — when aS of a sudden my sight failed 
me ; for the spears, pikes, halberds, and partisans, began quite un- 
expectedly to rattle and to shake, and this curious movement ended 
with the points of all being inclined towards each other, just as if 
two ancient armies, armed with pikes, were preparing for the 
attack. The confiision before my eyes, the clatter m my ears, was 
abnost insupportable ; but the sight became infinitely astonishing, 
when the n)ears, laying themselves quite down, covered the whole 
circle of the canal, and formed the noblest bridge that one can 
imagine, while the most variegated garden was revealed to my view. 
It was divided into beds, which wound about one another, and, seen 
at once, formed a labyrinth of an ornament. All of these were en- 
compared by a green border, formed of a short woolly-looking 
plant, which I had never seen; all were adorned with flowers, 
every division being of a different colour, and as these likewise grew 
short, the ground plan was easily traced. This beautiful sight, 
which I enjoyed in the full sunshine, completely riveted my eyes ; 
but I scarcely knew where I could set my foot, for the winding 
paths were neatly covered with a blue sand, which seemed to form 
upon earth a darker sky, or a sky in the water. Therefore, with my 
eyes fixed upon the ground, I went on for some time by the side of 
my conductor, until I at length perceived, that in the midst of the 
circle of beds and flowers, stood another large circle of cypresses, or 
trees of the poplar kind, through which it was impossible to see, as 
the lowest boughs seemed to be shooting up firom the earth. My 
conductor, without forcing me straight into the nearest way, never- 
theless led me immediately towardgthat centre; and how was I sur- 
prised, when entering the circle of the tall trees, I saw before me the 
portico of a magnificent summer-house, which seemed to have simi- 
lar openings and entrances on every side ! A heavenly music, which 
issued from the building, charmed me even more than this perfect 
specimen of architecture. Npw I thought I heard a lute, now a 
harp, now a guitar, and now a tinkling sound, which was not like 
that of any of the three instruments. The door which we approached 
opened at a light touch from the old man, and my amazement was 
great, when the female porter, who came out, appeared exactly like 
the little maiden who had danced upon my fingers in my dream. 
She greeted me as if we were old acquaintances, and asked me to 
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Tralk in. The old man reittaincd behitid, and I went with her aloii^ 
a short passaget which was arcliod over and beautifuUj omameTitcd, 
till I came to the oentral hall ; the naaiestic and catfiedral-eeeming 
height oi' which arrest^ nij sight and surprised me, immediately on 
my entrance. However, mycje could not long remain fixed upwards, 
aB it was soon lured down by a most charming spectade. On thecax* 
pet, immediately beneath the centre of the cupok» sat three ladies, each 
one forming the comer of a triangle, and each dressed in a different 
colonr. One was> in red, another in yellow, the third in greeaa* 
Their seats were gilded, and the carpet was a perfect b^d of flowers. 
In their anns Lay the three instruments, the sounds of which I had 
distin^ished from without, for they had left oft^ playing, hcing dia- 
turbed by my entrance. '* Welcome !" said the middle one, who 
sat mth her face towards the door, was dressed in red, and had the 
hai-p, ** Sit down by Alcrte, and hsten, if you are fond of music.'' 
I now 6aw, for the first tinie, that a tolerably long^beuch, placed 
across, with a mandoline upon it, lay before me. The pretty little 
girl took up the mandoline, seated herself, and di-ew me to her ide. 
Now I looked at the second lady, who was on ray right- She wore 
the yeUow dress, and had a guitar in her hand ; and if the harp- 
player was impoang in her form, grand in her features, and majestic 
in her deportment, the guitar-pUiyer was distinguished by evcjy 
grae^i and clieerfulness. She was a slender Monde, while the o^cr wai 
adorned with hair of a dark brown. Tlie variety and accordance 
of their music did not prevent me from observing the third 
beauty in the green dress, the tones of whose lute were to 
me somewhat touching, and at the same time remarkably striking. 
She it was who seemed to take the greatest notice of me, and 
to direct her playing towards me. At the same time, I could 
not tell what to make of her, for she was now tender, now odd, 
now frank, now capricious, as she altered her gestures and the 
style of her playing. Sometimes she seemed anxious to move me, 
and sometimes anxious to tease me. No matter, however, what 
she did, she gained no advantage over me, for I was quite taken 
up by my Uttle neighbour, to whom I sat close; and when I per- 
ceived plainly enough that the three ladies were the sylphides of 
my dream, and recognised the colours of the apples, I well understood 
that I had no reason to secure them. The pretty little creature I 
would much sooner have seized, had not the box on the ear which she 
gave me in my dream remained still fresh in my memory. Hitherto 
she had kept quiet with her mandoUne ; but when her mistresses had 
ceased, they ordered her to treat us with a few Kvely airs. Scarcely 
had she struck off some dancing melodies in a very exciting style, 
than she jumped up, and I did the same. She played and danced; 
I was forced to follow her steps, and we went through a kind of 
little ballet, at which the ladies seemed to be well pleased, for no 
sooner had we finished it, than they ordered the little girl to refresh 
me with something nice before su^jper. In truth, I had forgotten 
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that there was any thing else in the world beyond this Paradise. 
Alerte led me back into the passage by which I had entered. On 
one side, she had .two well-funiish^ apartments, in one of which — 
the one in which she lived-^she served before me oranges, figs, 
peaches, and grapes, and I tasted the fruits both of foreign lands 
and of early months, with great appetite. Confectionary was in 
abundance, and she filled a goblet of polished crystal with sparkling 
wine; but I had no need of drinking, as I sufficiently refreshed 
myself with the firuits. " Now we wSU. play," said she, and took 
me into the other room. This had the appearance of a Christmas 
fidr, except that such fine, precious things are never to be seen in a 
booth. There were all sorts of dolls, and dolls' clothes, and utensils; 
Ktde kitchens, parlours, and shops; besides single toys in abundance. 
She led me all round to the glass cases, in which these precious 
articles were preserved. The first case she soon closed again, saying: 
** There is nothing for you, I am sure, there," added she, " we can 
find building materials, walls, and towers, houses, palaces, and 
churches to put together a large town. That, however, would be 
no amusement for me, so we will take something else, that may be 
'equally amusing for both of us." She then brought out some 
boxes, in which I saw some Kttle soldiers placed in layers one over 
the other, and with respect to which I was forced to confess that I 
had never seen any thing so pretty in my life. She did not leave 
me time to look closer into particulars, but took one of the boxes 
under her arm, while I caught up the other. " We will go to the 
golden bridge," said she, " for that's the best place to play at 
floldiers. The spears point out the direction in which the armies 
should be placed." We had now reached the shaking, golden 
bridge, and I could hear the water ripple, and the fish splash be- 
neam me, as I knelt down to set up my rows of soldiers, which, as 
I now saw, were all on horseback. She gloried in being the queen 
of the Amazons, as the leader of her host; while I, on the other 
hand, found Achilles, and a very fine set of Greek cavalry. The 
armies stood face to face, and nothing prettier can be conceived. 
They were not flat leaden horsemen Kke ours, but man and horse 
were round and full-bodied, and very finely worked. It was diffi- 
cult to see how they were able to balaiice themselves, for they kept 
up without having a stand. 

We had both surveyed our armies with great complacency, when 
she announced the attack. Besides the soldiers, we had found artil- 
lery in our chests — namely, boxes filled with little balls of poUshed agate. 
With these we were to shoot at each other's forces from a certain dis- 
tance, on the express condition, however, that we were not to throw 
with greater force than was required to upset the figures, as they 
were on no account to be injured. The cannonading began from 
wcach side, and, at first, to the ffreat dehght of both of us. But when 
my adversary remarked that I took a better aim than she, and that 
I might end by winning the game, which dqjendsd csa. Wra^%'fts^ 
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greatest number of men upright, stie stepped closer, and lier girlisi 
manner of throwing proved successful. A number of my best 
troops were laid low, and the more I protested, with the greater 
zeal did she go on throwing. At last I became vexed, and told her 
that I would do the same. Accordingly, I not only came closer, 
but in my passion, I threw much harder, so that, in a short time, a 
couple of ncr little female centaurs were broken to pieces. Her 
seal prevented her from noticing this at once, but I stood petrified 
with astonishment when the broken figures joined themselves toge- 
ther again, and the Amazon and her horse again became entire ; 
nay, became perfectly alive at the same time, for they galloped 
from the bridge up to the linden-trees, and after running backwards 
and forwards, were lost — how I cannot tell — in the direction of the 
wall. My fair adversary had scarcely perceived this, than she 
sobbed aloud, and exclaimed that I had caused her an irreparable 
loss, which was far greater than words could express. I, who hid 
grown enraged, was pleased at doing her an injury, and with blind 
iury, threw the few agate-balls I still had, among her forces. Un- 
fortunately, I struck the queen, who had been excepted, as long as 
our game had proceeded in the regular way. She flew to pieeeSj 
and her nearest adjutants were shattered at the same time. Soon, 
however, they joined themselves together again, took their flight 
like the first, galloped merrily under the lindens, and were loEt 
near the wall. 

My adversary reproached and scolded me, but I, having once 
begun the work of destruction, stooped down to pick up some of the 
agate balls, which were rolling about the orolden spears. My savage 
wish was to destroy her whole army; while she did not remain in- 
active, but darting at me gave me a box on the ear, that set my 
very head ringing. I, who had always heard that a hearty kiss is 
the proper return for a blow given by a girl, caught her by her eais 
and kissed her several times. At this she uttered such a piercing 
cry that I was absolutely terrified. I let her go, and it was for- 
tunate that I did so, for at that moment I did not know what befd 
me. The ground beneath me began to shake and ratde, the rails, 
as I now observed, put themselves in motion, but I had no time for 
consideration, nor was I sufficient master of my feet to fly. Every 
moment I was afraid of being impaled, for the lances and partisans 
which beojan to stand upright, tore my clothes. Suffice it to say,— 
I do not know how it was, — that my sight and hearing failed me, 
and that I recovered from my terror and the stupor into which I had 
been thrown, at the foot of a linden tree, against which the railing, 
while raising itself, had thrown me. My maUce returned with my 
senses, and increased still more, when from the other side I heard 
the jeers and laughter of my adversary, who had probably come to 
the ground somewhat more softly than myself. I therefore got up, 
and as I saw scattered around me, my own little army with it 
leaden Achilles, which the rising rails had thrown off togeth^ 
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irith myself, I began by catching hold of the hero, and dashing 
him against a tree. His resuscitation and flight gave me double 
pleasure, for the prettiest sight in the world was associated with all 
th6 delight of gratified mauce, and I was on the point of sending 
the rest of the Greeks after him, when all of a sudden water 
came hissing from every side, from the stones and walls, from the 

Soimd and branches; and wherever I turned it pelted me furiously. 
y light dress was soon completely wet through, and as it had 
been already torn, I lost no time in flinging it off altogether. My 
slippers I threw aside, and then one covering after the other, find- 
ing it very pleasant in the sultry day to take such a shower-bath. 
Stark naked, I walked gravely along between the welcome waters, 
and I thought 1 might thus go on pleasantly for some time. My 
lajje had cooled, and I now desired nothing more than a recon- 
ciEation with my little adversary. All of a sudden the water stopped, 
and I now stood completely wet on ground that was soaked through. 
.The presence of the old man, who unexpectedly came before me, 
was any thing but welcome. I should have wished, if not to hide 
myself, at any rate to put on some covering. Shame, cold, and an 
endeavour to cover myself in some measure, made me cut a very 
miserable figure, and the old man lost no time in loading me with 
the bitterest reproaches. '* What hinders me," he cried, " from 
taking one of the green cords, and fitting it to your back at any 
rate, if not to your neck !" This threat I took very ill. *' Hark 
ye,'' said I, '* you had better take care of such words, or even such 
thoughts, or you and your mistresses will be lost!" " Who are 
your' said he, in a tone of defiance, " that dare to talk in this 
tray?" " A favourite of the gods," I replied, *' on whom it 
depends whether those ladies will find good husbands and live 
happily, or pine and grow old in their magic cloister." The 
old man retreated some steps. " Who revealed that to you?" 
he asked with doubt and astonishment. " Three apples," said I, 
" three jewels." ** And what reward do you desire?" he exclaimed. 
" Above all things," I replied, " the little creature who brought me 
into this cursed condition." The old man threw himself at my feet, 
without heeding the dampness and muddiness of the ground. He 
then arose, not m the least wetted, took me kindly by the hand, led 
me into the room, where I had been before, dressed me again 
oidckly, and I soon found myself with my hair curled and my Sun- 
day clothes on, as at first. The porter did not utter another word, 
but before he allowed me to cross the threshold, he detained me, 
and showed to me certain objects that were near the wall, and on 
the other side of the way, while at the same time he pointed to the 
door backwards. I understood him well. He wished me to impress 
the objects on my mind, that I might more readily find the door 
again, which unexpectedly closed behind me. I observed already 
"vmat was opposite to me. The boughs of seven old nut-trees pro- 
jected over a high wall, and partly covered tl[iemo\}^Sixi%^^^^OK^^ 
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it terminal^^fL The branches readied to a stone tablet, the deco- 
rated border of which I could eaaly recognise, but the insciiptioii 
en which I coiild not read. It rested on the jutting ©tone of a niche, 
in which a fountain artificially constructed, was throwing water 
from cup to cup into a large baain, which ibrmed a kind of Etde 
pond, and wa& lost in the ground. Fountain, inscriptionj nut-treea, 
all stood, one directly over the other, and I could have painted it aa 
I 8aw it. 

It may be easily conceived how I passed the evening, and many a 
day afi-eri?ards, and how often I repesated these adventures, wliich 
I could hardly beUevc myself As soon as I could, I went again to 
the " evil wail/' tliat I "rnight at least refresh my memory by the 
fc sight of the objects, and look at the beautiful door* To my gn?at 
I astonieliment aU was changed, Nut-trees were, indeed, hanging 
! over the wall, but they were not close together. A tablet was ia- 
' eerted, but it stood at some distance to the right of the trees, waa 
without carving, and had a legible inscription. A niche with a 
fountain stood lar to the left, and was not to be compared to the 

Pone I had before seen. Of the door not a trace was to be found, 
and I was, thereforcj almost compelled to believe that my second 
adventure was a dream, as well as my first. My only consolation ia, 
^^ that the three objects always seem to change their situation, for, 
P^ after repeated visits to the spot, I think I have observed, that tie 
nut-trees are running towards each other, and that the tablet and 
fountain are approaching. Probably, when all has come together 
again, the door will once more be visible, and I will do all I can to 
fit on a sequel to the adventure. Whether I shall be able to tell* 
what befalls me in future, or whether it will be expressly forbidden 
me, I cannot say. J. O. 



ALI AND GULHYNDL 

BY ADAM OEHLENSCHLAGER. 



There once lived in Bagdad a wealthy merchant named Ibrahim. 
His only son, AH, a young man of eminent talent, though but little 
resembling his father, was his pride and deUght. The fether's notion 
of happiness consisted in the enjoyment of life and in the industry 
requisite to procure the key to all earthly enjoyments — wealth; the 
son's mind, on the contrary, was devoted to contemplation and the 
pursuit of knowledge. He but rarely quitted his room, and was 
only wont to walk in the cool of the evening along the banks of the 
Tigris outside the city, to the tomb of iman Izaser, a Mahom- 
medan saint, which stood in a circular temple surrounded by date 
trees, about a league distant. H.exe \ie \xa>MilY seated himself in 
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the shade, and his delight consisted in observing those who passed 
by on their way to the temple to perforin their devotions. He 
had, above all, observed, as well as the close veil would permit, the 
alight and charming form of a female who went almost daily to the 
mosque, accompamed by an attendant, who appeared somewhat 
older than herself. His eyes followed with delight tKe muffled' 
form as she gracefully moved along; he had often witneJei^ her 
kaeeling in the temple, and praying fervently, and he .imagined 
that he in his turn was not unnoticed by the stranger. Thus with- 
out having ever spoken to each other they had formed a kind of ac- 
quaintance, which, however, did not msturb Ali in his contem- 
plations. As soon as the shadows of evening appeared, he rose and 
walked silendy homewards, while his eyes gazed on the moonlit 
waves of the Tigris, or the fresh verdure of its banks. 

** How is it possible, my son," once said his father, on his return 
£rom a long journey, after his camels were unladen, '^ that you, so 
young in years, can totally renounce the world? I esteem your ap- 
plication; but you should not forget that next to our holy Koran, 
nature herself is the wisest book, and contains the most sublime 
doctrines on every page. What is knowledge without experience? 
Has not one of our wise men himself said, tnat a journey is a fire, 
around which the raw meat must be turned in order to become 
eatable and savoury." 

" Dear father," answered Ali, *' leave me but a few years longer 
to myself, and then on entering the world I shall work with much 
moire ener^. You were right in saying that nature is the wisest 
book; yet it is often written in so indistmct a style that it required 
stronff eyes to see and read it correctly. What we cannot do for 
ourselves we must leave to others to do for us; and thus I travel per- 
haps as much in my own room as you do upon your camel through 
the desert. All cannot travel. If I in conformity to the duty of a 
good Mussulman make a single journey in my life to Mecca, I shaU 
perhaps have travelled enough." 

Though Ibrahim was not satisfied altogether by this contradiction 
of his favourite opinions, he coidd not help commending the sin- 
gular industry ot his son; moreover, it was not displeasing to his 
paternal vamty to hear aU who knew Ali call him the pattern of a 
young man. 

The words of the father were not, however, uttered without mak- 
ing some impression upon the son. He began to perceive the dif- 
ference between mere ideas and actual enjoyments, and when he read 
of any thing grand, beautiful, or wonderful, he was no longer in 
such raptures at the mere reading. He now wished to experience 
the things themselves. When in this mood, he often ascended the 
balcony of the house, where he had a clear view of the Tigris and the 
Bandy desert, and of the distant mountains, and where, in serene wea- 
ther, he could descry the ruins of ancient Babylon on the banks of 
ihe Euphrates. For whole hours he would stand anddxeax(L\^is£)S^^ 



into the most wonderful and adventurous situations. Wten, as usual^ 
be went in the evening to Izaser'a temple under the date trees, it 
seemed to him monotonoua and insignificant. He fancied he felt 
contempt for himself in contemplating tlie mpidly flowing waves of 
the Tigris, which had made such enormous joutneys from the high' 
land of Asia through caverns and rocks never yet seen* When 
thus sitting in the dusk of evening, it appeared as if the foaming 
waves which rushed over the pebbles, told him tales of events ^ 
which it had been an eye-witness on distant shores, 

Now he resolved again to wander to the ruins of Babylon, where 
he had once been in his childhood. His father, who was delightdl 
with Lis plan, hoped tlrnt he dist^emed in it the beginning of a new 
career of life, and readily gave Ali permission to spend several daya 
on the pilgrimage. 

" My son,'* said he^ " here in miniature you will find a picture of 
the Great, for short as the way is, it is not without variety, tn. the im- 
mediate neighbourhood it is as much cultivated as the broad valley, 
further on it is barren and waste, indeed it is like a desert till the 
green carpet of the mountains again meets the sandy plains, aid 
anvites you to the most beautiful woody regions. I should c^nsiJet 
it superfluous to give you any admonitions for the way, did I aot 
know that young people like yoursehj often load their imaginations 
I with old and remote things, without thinking of what takes place 
immediately around them. Take care, then, that you do not pasa 
the desert between Babylon and Bagdad at night time ; and rather 
arrange your journey so as to start in the morning or evening. 
There is a general report that Zelulu, an evil spirit, has selected that 
desert for his abode; and that he hovers over the desert at night, 
and deUghts in destroying those men who disturb his nocturnal 
flights by their presence." 

The son promised to do so, and strapping his knapsack on his 
back, commenced his journey early the next morning with staff in 
hand. 

He crossed the long bridge of boats, fastened by iron chains 
across the rapid Tigris, which takes its name Thir (an arrow), from 
its rapidity. Ali hastened through the almost dilapijjated suburb 
and came to a beautiful mosque, near which the caravan, with 
which his father had lately arrived, was still halting. They were 
taking rest in order to continue their journey. How strange it 
appeared to him to wander through this moveable commercial city, 
where houses were camels, and elephants were palaces I Ali passed 
one of these elephants, on the back of which was constructed a house 
of tolerable size. It was noon, and the children who were playing 
about on the grass were called to their dinner. Their father, who 
stood among them, took one after the other and handed them over 
to the elephant, who, raising them with his trunk, lifted them 
slowly and carefully through the air, and then bent his tnmk over 
Ins head, and gave the child to its mother, who stood above in the 
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door and received them from liim without the least sign of fear, and 
"without any of the children crying from terror. The open mosque 
was crowded with people, some of whom were offering thanks to 
Allah for their happy return, while others were imploring a blessing 
cm the progi3ss of their journey. Ali was so pleased with this sin- 
gular and modey assembly, that he loitered the whole day among 
them. Towards the evemng some merchants invited him into their 
tents, where Indian youths and girls danced to the sound of the 
triangle and flute. These hospitable Arabs were delighted at being 
able to offer him a good supper and a comfortable resting-place for 
the night. 

Elarly in the cool of the next morning he started on his way, and 
wandered over a barren uninhabited plain. He found pleasure in 
working his way through the sand to reach some fertile spots which 
lie, like islands, in the yellow dust, with their verdant ground and 
their isolated palm trees, which pleasantly spread their leaves like 
parasols, while there is something divine in their refreshing coolness. 

Ali felt himself inspired: the Arab in his desert feels like 
the' mountaineer on his rocky mountains, and like the islander 
at the sight of the ocean. When he sees it for the first time, he 
finds himself like a bird in its own element, and confidently aban- 
dons himself to the impulse of his feelings. The over-excited youth 
exhausted all his strength. Noon approached, and the heat was 
oppressive. Ali hastened with quick pace towards the distant 
mountains, and, like his ancestress Hagar, in former days, wished 
for a fountain to quench his thirst. 

Having once heard of a fountain near the spot where he now 
was, his dehght was great on approaching a large tract where many 
palms of an indifferent growth arched themselves over a spring, 
xhe rippling water excited and increased his thirst as he stood 
near it. 

' Think of his sorrow when he saw, rising from the water, clouds 
of smoke which smelt of sulphur ! In despair at this disappoint- 
ment he threw himself on the ground under the palm trees, and, 
being exhausted from heat, and wearied with his exertions, fell 
aaleep imi%ediately. 

He had not been sleeping long, when he was suddenly aroused 
by a powerfiil voice. On opening his eyes he perceived a man 
in a loose linen gown, sitting on a camel which was laden with 
pitchers and leather water-pipes. 

" Unhappy man !" he cned, " are you weary of your life that you 
lie here so wantonly to end it?" 

Ali jumped up, and the man on his camel started, as he had not 
expected thus to arouse the sleeper, although, urged by compassion, 
he had called to him. 

" What do you mean?" asked Ali, " what harm can I suffer in 
deeping, during the heat of noon, under these palm trees?' 
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** Do you not know this spring ?'* asked dio stranger* 

** No r' said Ali ; and ne began to tell wliencc he caane amd 
whitber lie intcndod to go. 

The man replied , ^* It seems as if the evU spirit is busy here, not 
merely at midmghtj but also in the clear noon day* Follow me to 
the palm tree farthest from the spring there , and I will re&esh yoa 
with a cooling draught, I Uve in the next villa^e.^ where the water 
is still so bad that we are obliged to fetch our daily supply from the 
Tigris, All the pitchers and pipes which you see, are filled from 
the river of your native city. I cannot but laugh to thmk that you 
come to us from the Tigris to drinlE; indeed that you choose the 
most noxious springs of one of which it may be said that it m auppUed 
by hen itself,'* 

llicsc words would have excited AliV curiority immediately, had 
not his thirst proved the stronger. He went with the man, who 
reached him a pitcher, and said: "There, quench your thirst, and 
then mount my camel with me. We sliall soon be in mj Till^e, 
where you can take rest, and towards the evening you may proceed 
quietly to Babylon. ** 

Ali thanked him, and mounted the camel, and they rode in silenoe 
across the plain for the rest of the way, until thoy came to a yet 
larger oaas covered with trees and huts. Only a broad sandy road 
peparated them from rfie verdant ground which sloped down from 
the moimtains towards the desert m all its freslmess. The water- 
carrier made Ah enter his hut, where they mutually invited each 
other as guests, the former asking the latter to partake of his cooling 
sherbet, the latter inviting the former to partake of the good 
things which he had in his knapsack. 

They had scarcely satisfied their himger and thirst, than the 
water-carrier, at Ali's request, began to say " I am astonished that 
you have never heard of Ah Hammamy's spring. Know then that 
this spring, as I before said, was formerly a pure one, indeed it was 
a mineral spring whither innumerable paralytics resorted. It takes 
its name from Ali, son-in-law of our hol^ prophet, who is said to 
have knelt once on this spot to perform his devotions. Wishing as 
a sincere Mussulman to wash his face and hands before prayer, and 
finding no water near, it is reported that he rubbed his hands, in full 
confidence in the Almighty, m the hot sands, and that this imme- 
diately ran from his fingers Uke limpid water— from this it is said 
the spring takes its origin. But the evil spirits, that mar every thing 
as far as they are able, have, by Allah's long suffering and hidden 
intention, since taken possession of this sprmg, particularly the 
abominable Zelulu, who fixes his nocturnal abode in the desert. 
It is beHeved that he dwells in the spring ; and that he has not 
only corrupted the water, so that it has entirely lost its heaUnff 
virtue, but that it has, moreover, become poisonous and mortal. 
The sulphureous vapours arising from it infect the air with pesti- 
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lence. You will now readily \mderstand my astonishment at find- 
ing you asleep there, and you may thank your sound constitution 
and my assistance for your deliverance." 

Great was Ali's astonishment on hearing this. He pressed the 
carrier's hand with gratitude, and some pieces of gold accompanied 
the pressure. The poor man was so delighted at this, that Ali 
quite forgot the danger he had escaped in the joy of his companion. 
The latter accompanied him some distance on his way, and now Ali 
soon came to pleasant groves of cypress, maple, and cedar, through 
which he went down to the ruins of Babylon which lay on the 
mi^ty river. 

There he now stood surrounded by widely scattered ruins over- 
grown with grass and moss. Some pillars and fragments of walls 
rose near the banks and were reflected in the waves of the slowly 
flowing Euphrates. A herdsman sat on an architrave playing his 
reed-pipe, while his goats wandered about browsing on the grass 
between the stones. 

*' Do you know this place?" asked Ali. 

" I have a hut in the neighbourhood," said the shepherd. 

" And what mean these heaps of stones?" 

*' It is said that in ancient time a city stood upon this spot." 

" Cannot you tell me something about it?" 

"No; it has been desolate from time immemorial; neither my 
&ther nor my grandfather ever saw it different." 

Ali stood lost in thought. He was moved by seeing the young 
shepherd sitting on the stone like the unconcerned Present on the 
grave of the Past, — on the shore of the stream of time which rushes 
by like the paradisaical Euphrates, the river that saw the fall of Adam 
as well as that of Babylon, and still rolls onwards its fresh and 
youthful waves. Every uncommon mark in the moiddering stones 
delighted him, and his thoughts were as much engaged with sur- 
rounding objects as the young shepherd seemed indifferent to them. 
Like Ah he plucked the grass from the ruins, though not like him 
in order to read the inscriptions, but to give to his goats what they 
were unable to reach for themselves. 

Towards the evening Ali set out on his way back to Bagdad, 
and wandered thoughtfully over the plain. The evening was cool 
and bright, and after he had proceeded a few hundred paces, his 
eyes already discerned Bagdad. He did not think it necessary to 
hasten, feehng sure that he must soon reach the city, but loitered 
long on the charming verdant spots in the sandy plain. The moon 
arose and shone so brightly, that the night appeared almost as 
light as day. Hence Ali did not take any account of the time; he 
felt weary, and seeing a large stone at some distance from him in 
which seats were cut out, he coidd not resist sitting down and, with 
his head resting on his hand, gazing over the calm, clear, and cool, 
desert before him. The wind was rustling through the palms over 
his head. Conceive his astonishment when the vnnd ^^& "^xiAiK^ 
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luished, and ivhen lie again teard the spring ripple a few yards off, 
and smelt the noxious vapours which the breezes had before wafted 
to the opposite side. 

Terrified, he jumped up and ran back more than a hundred yards. 
»^Q saw that a thunder-storm was suddenly approaching. By the 
flim moonlight, which every moment threatened to he ohscured by 
the black clouds, he conld scarcely distinguish the path that would 
lead him home. However, he hastened onwards^ and cursed the 
habit which, on the slightest occasion, always misled him to shut him- 
self up from surrounding objects, like flowers which close in the 
evening, so that he did not think where he was. or what took place 
Siear him. It grew darker and darker, thick clouds obscnred the 
moon, loud thtmder rolled over his head, bnt not a drop of rain de- 
KSendcd, A burning wind ruslied tlirough the desert and stirred 
.up the sand, so that he was obliged every minute to shut his eyes. 
Are there really evil spirits living/' he said to himself^ '- that can 
imrt man? No; innocence is the real great seal of Solomon, which not 
^^even the terrible Eblis dares to break " He had scarcely uttered these 
words than a frightful darkness forced him to stand still. Suddenly 
the sky and earth were burning with a pale flame, a forked flash of 
Kghtnmg shot over his head, and struck a hollow tree close by his 
fiide* At the same time a pelting shower of rain streamed from 
. e clouds, and AH fell to the ground, stunned by the tremendous 
thunder-claps. Tlius he lay for some time. At length all became 
calm J and he arose; but what was his horror when he saw against 
the deep blue moonUt sky, a monstrous black giant standing on 
the plain ! The huge head reached high in the air, and looked upon 
Ali with a large sparkhng eye. Ah was about to flee, but fear 
paralysed his feet. TrembUng, he again turned his face towards the 
formidable figure which he fancied would crush him. How sur- 
prised and delighted was he on discovering that the formidable monster 
was nothing but a large black cloud, the last remnant of the thunder- 
storm, with an opening in the centre, through which the moon was 
beaming ! This discovery restored his courage as quickly as he had 
before lost it. He now perceived that the whole was nothing more 
than a natural phenomenon, such, doubtless, as had often occurred in 
this narrow valley, and had given rise to the superstition of the 
people. He now proceeded onwards with fresh vigour, and it was 
not long before he crossed the bridge of the Tigris with a light 
heart, deUghted at having so fortunately completed his adventure. 
But the black, Zelulu (lor he it really was who amused himself 
with deceiving the conceited youth), stared smiUng after him with 
his glowing eye, and then burst out into such loud laughter, that 
the palms of the desert trembled. Then, shaking the mane of his 
monstrous head, he folded up the large airy bulk of his body and 
floated over the spring, where, forming himself into a pillar, he sud- 
denly rushed down with a tremendous howl. From this time he 
determined to persecute the youlh. 
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All, on his return, found his Other's house in the greatest state of 
confusionand distress. His father was not there, and when heaskedafter 
him, an old slave said to him, *' Unhappy son, at this moment the 
executioner is perhaps inflicting the fatal wound on him." Ali 
stood speechless and pale. The cause of the unhappy event was as 
follows: 

Ibrahim bore an implacable hatred against Hussain, Cadi of Ba^^ 
dad, and the latter entertained a similar feeling in return ; nay, people 
in the city were wont to name Ibrahim and Hussain if they wished 
to cite an instance of two irreconcileable enemies. Both had been edu- 
cated, after the death of their parents, in the house of a mutual rela- 
tive. Nothing can be worse than men of an entirely opposite dis- 
position being compelled to hold daily intercourse; repugnance and 
hatred increase more and more, and their conversation becomes a 
constant feud. Hussain was proud and ^loomv; Ibrahim vehement 
and animated. Daily did they reproach each other ; the former 
considering the latter a frivolous sensualist, the latter considering the 
former a cold, selfish egotist. As they advanced in years their 
hatred increased. Their guardian had a beautiful daughter, whom 
both, as members of the family, had opportunities of seemg. Ibrahim 
fell in love with her, and hoped that his affections would be returned, 
and the father's consent obtained. But as Hussain, bv his natural 
talent, industry, and perseverance, soon raised himself to an im- 
portant station, he obtamed, contrary to Ibrahim's expectation, the 
consent of the beautiful Mirza and her parent. Ibrahim was so 
enraged at this, that out of revenge he shortly after took two wives. 
One presented him with Ali at the cost of her own hfe. Mirza lived 
with Hussain for some years before she bore him a daughter. Some 
time had now past, Mirza had died, and separation, which usually 
weakens enmity as well as friendship, had almost extinguished the 
hatred of the cheerful Ibrahim. An occurrence, however, showed 
that it still burned fiercely in the heart of the haughty Hussain; 
and this poured fresh oil into Ibrahim's fire, which, as it appeared, 
death alone could now extinguish. 

Two years ago, Ibrahim had returned from a journey, and 
amonff other precious articles, had brought with him some Indian 
gold cloth, such as had never been seen before. Hussain heard of 
this, and as his daughter had grown up to be one of the most 
beautiful maidens in Bagdad, his paternal pride was set upon adorn- 
ing his lovely child by all the means of art and of wealth. He had 
seen the cloth in passing Ibrahim's shop, but not wishing to pur- 
chase it himself, nad sent a slave to Ibrahim, and commissioned nim 
to settle the bargain. Ibrahim looked upon this as the first step 
towards a reconciliation on the part of Hussain; and being of a 
more forgiving disposition than he, and, moreover, being in a 
cheerful humour, in anticipation of a happy future, he gave the 
cloth to the slave, telling him to say to Hussain, that he wisned him 
to accept of it as a token of former friendship. A short timft«fii^\.<!ci&^ 
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tkc slave neturned witli the clotii, and said that his magt<>r Imd looted 

upon it as a gi^cat insult, tliat a inerchatit presumed to offer presents 

I to the cadi, as these must always^ look, more or le^, like bribes ; 

and that Ibrahim ought to uanse a price for it, as the cadi was quite 

I able to pay for it, although he did not every year bring home nches 

) on bis mules. This haughty answer was so revolting to Ibrahimi 

I that he took the cloth from the slave's bands, and tearing It to pieces, 

i exclaimed : *' Tell your master , that thus I tear the last bonda of oiir 

former friendships — that I te^ir up by the roots tlie flowers which 

' childliood had woven into tlie golden groimd of our life/' 

Late in the evening of the day on which this had happened, and 
I after Ibrahim bad for some time abut up his shop, he beard a knock 
i at the door. He went and opened it, but did not see any body- He 
I had scarceljf gone away, when the knocking was repeated* He 
i opened again, and again mw no one. Vexed at this, he was re- 
I turning to bis room, when suddenly a louder knocking than before 
was heard. He now ran quickly to the door, and burst it open, in 
hopes of meeting the insolent pei-son who was thus tantalising liim^ 
As soon as he had opened it, there stood outside a prettj, middle- 
aged woman in blacky nolding a staff in her hand, " What do you 
want?" cried Ibrahim. 

" I have a request to make, friend/^ said she. " My beautiful 
daughter is soon to be married j I am poor, and cannot afford a 
liandsomc bridal dreas, such as she deserves. Give me tlie gold 
cloth wliich you have torn to-day ; it will be gootl enough for us, 
and has lost its greatest value for you. If old friends forsake us, 
we must look for new ones." 

Ibrahim, who was liberal, gave her the cloth, which she con- 
templated attentively, and then said: '' It has suffered great injury; 
it will cost pains to stick it together again; still it can be reme- 
died." Upon this she saluted Ibrahim kindly, and went away, and 
he never again saw her. 

Ibrahim now gave daily vent to his anger in vehement words 
against Hussain ; and whatever he said was reported to the latter, 
with additions, so that the enraged cadi only watched for an opportu- 
nity to take revenge. This occurred sooner than he expected. The 
kind, mild government of Haroun al Raschid, however beneficent in 
some respects, produced in a certain degree disagreeable consequences 
for himself The populace had scarcely perceived that they were not 
forced to tremble slavishly before the noble caliph, than they began 
to censure his conduct and calumniate him, with the greatest auda- 
city. For some time he allowed this to pass unnoticed. But the 
insolence increased; and he now all at once issued orders, that 
any one presuming to revile the actions of the caliph should be 
executed without mercy. This order had been made public a few days 
after Ibrahim's return, indeed on the very morning when his son 
had gone to Babylon. Being much engaged, he remained at home 
during that morning, and it was not till nearly evening that he went 
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to a khan, where he was in the habit of spending a few hours everj 
day. He had not spoken to any person, and knew nothing of the 
proclamation. He Imd scarcely entered the khan, when a cner came 
tiirough the street, exclaiming that every one should step aside to 
make way, as Zobeide, the favourite wife of the caliph was about to 
pass with her slaves. Ibrahim, who was in a merry mood, and did 
not often weigh his words nicely, said: "They call Haroun al 
Baschid the wisest man. It may be that he possesses singular qua- 
lities; but as regards women, he is the weakest creature that I ever 
knew. My son, who is twenty years old, is ten times wiser on that 
score than he is," 

Ibrahim had no sooner said these words, than he was seized by 
the oflSicers of the cadi, and brought before Hussain. His grief can 
easily be conceived, when he heard the sentence of death. He 
entreated Hussain, in the name of their youthful friendship, to save 
his life. 

** You yourself have violated our friendship," replied the latter, 
coldly; " there are here witnesses of your words, and I cannot save 
you. All I can do is, to bring you to the Commander of the Faith- 
ftd, who wishes to see the first violator of his proclamation, and to 
witness his execution." 

So fer the old slave related. AH was paralysed with horror; a 
messenger from the caliph first recalled him to consciousness. ** Do 
you bring me his gray head?" asked Ali; " has the axe already dyed 
his thin silvery hair with blood?" 

" I will bring you to your father," replied the messenger. " The 
caliph has granted him permission to take leave of his son before he 
dies." 

"Is he still living?" cried Ali, and he hastened to the palace. 
On entering it, he saw the caliph sitting on his throne; while before 
)iiTn his father, with his hands tied behind him, was kneeling on a 
carpet. A silver basin stood near, and the executioner had already 
drawn his bright, sharp sword. Ali embraced his father. 

" I cannot clasp you in my arms, my son," said the old man, 
"but I die for your sake; parental fondness made my Ups utter 
those words." 

" Untie his hands !" cried the caliph; " let him embrace his son 
before he dies." 

Ali threw himself at the caliph's feet, and said, imploringly: 
" Restore me my father." 

" I pity your fate," said Haroun al Raschid, with emotion, " but 
I have sworn that the blood of him who should revile my majesty 
and benevolence shall flow." 

" Oh! then there is hope of delivery," cried Ali. " Am I not 
blood of my father's blood? Let, then, my blood flow for his, that 
I may fall a sacrifice to your revenge, and that my death may release 
you from your oath." 

" What is it that you dare to offer me, young man?" eaidtliA 
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b not tlimk to soften my Heart hj a trick 
foommon ! What I have determined is unalterable, and in the name 
of Almighty God I tell you your tears oannct move me," 

Ali knelt down, *' Strike T* he cned to the slave, a3 he stretched 
E>ut his neck, 

*' What are you doings my son?'* cried the old man, 
" I imitate my father^'* said AH. " From love to me yon have 
[exposed yourseli' to death, from lovo to you I will suffer it for you." 
I '' And your miatress^ — how will she wring her white hands P* 
[said the caliph. 

" Commander of the Faithful, I have none," said Ali, ' 
*' How? Have you no passion? has not all-powerful love struck 
ot in your heart r' 

" I love God," said Ali, ** my father, and you, my liege, even in 
ieath; for I know that you are otherwise good and just; I love 
aturc, men, and every thing beautiful that flourishes and lives ; 
but no woman has yet awakened a passion [" 

" Then Ibrahim was right," cried Haroun al Raschid, laughing; 
** then you are really wiser than the caliph. Rise, my friends," he 
^continued, ** neither of you shall die. Ibmhim has not violated my 
Jaw ; he knew it not. He has not praised his son at the expense 
jof the caliph ; my oath does not rcq_nire his blood. Forgive me 
the terrors of death which I have caused you. A prince has seldom 
an opportunity of looking into the secrets of the heart with his own 
eyes. Only on the boundary which separates death from life, all con- 
siderations disappear, and only thus could I discover in you a virtue 
which I now admire. Go home, honest Ibrahim, you are healthy 
and cheerful, by nature, so that this shock will not be attended with 
any dangerous consequences. And you, wise Ali," he continued, 
smiling, *' I will see you again a year hence, and learn whether 
you are then as wise as you are now." As soon as he had con- 
cluded, he dismissed them, and sent them home laden with splendid 
presents. 

Hussain was an eye-witness of the scene. It may easily be con- 
ceived how this sudden act of grace inflamed his hatred, and with 
what triumph the father and son returned home again. 

Ibrahim lived happily with his son, who appUed himself anew, 
with great industry, to the acquisition of knowledge. Once a 
slave came to AU's room and begged him to come down, as his 
father had purchased something for him in the market. He went 
down accordingly, and was much surprised at seeing a little, de- 
formed creature, dressed as a slave, standing before him. The little 
man wore a high hat, with a cock^s feather, on his head; his chest, 
as well as his back, formed a hump; his squinting eyes were of 
a pale gray, Hke those of a cat; and his nose hung over his mouth 
like a bunch of grapes, and was of a violet colour. For the rest, he 
was cheerful, brisk, and healthy, notwithstanding all his excrescences; 
and with his right eye, which was triangular, he looked attentively 
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At AH, whilst the left was concealed in the angle between the nose 
and forehead. 

Whilst AH stood wondering at this paragon of human ugliness, 
his fether could not suppress his laughter, and said: " Have I not 
been to the market at a lucky moment ? An hour afterwards it 
would have been too late, so numerous were those who wished to 
purchase him. I owe it to my prompt decision that I got him 
for two hundred pieces of gold. Only think, my wise son, you 
lock yourself up within four walls, to suck, like a bee, sweetness 
£rom old manuscripts; and yet this hunchback slave, who never 
lias had time to sit at home and pore over books, is declared 
by the opinion of all connoisseurs, to be unequaUed in learning 
throughout Arabia and Persia. You may easily see it in him; 
wisdom breaks forth in everj^art of him, and, therefore, great must 
be the superfluity within ! Take him with you ; I present him to 
you to assist you in your studies, and divert you in your hours of 
leisure." 

• When AH had returned to his room attended by his deformed 
slave, and the latter saw the great quantity of books and parch- 
ments which laid about in every direction, he raised his hands in 
amazement, and cried with warmth, " The wise Confucius might 
weU say, ' Blessed is he who recognises the end of his destinjr ! 
The way that he must go to reach his goal stands marked before his 
eyes. Uncertainty and doubt leave him as soon as he enters on that 
way. Peace and tranq[uilHty strew roses on his path.' But he also 
truly said, * Unhappy is he who mistakes the branches of the tree 
for its roots, the leaves for fruit, the shadow for the substance, and 
who knoweth not how to distinguish the means from the end.' " 

" What do you mean by that?" asked AH. 

" Sadi has said," repHed the Httle slave, *' that the most unpro- 
fitable of human beings, is a learned man who does not benefit his 
fellow-creatures by his learning; we hear the miU clapping but see 
no flour; a word without a deed is a cloud without ram, and a bow 
without a string." 

AH now wished to try whether the knowledge of the slave went 
beyond these and similar maxims. He examined him and was 
astonished at his proficiency in the Arabian, Persian, Hindoo, and 
Chinese philosophy. 

" What is your name?" continued AH. 

" When I was bom," repHed the hunchback, '* my mother was of 
opinion that I was so easily distinguishable as to require no name, 
thinking that people would soon enough separate the ram from the 
goats without tying a red ribbon round his neck." 

'" Are you a Mdkammedan?" asked AH, again. 

" Mahomet could neither read nor write; I worship Mithra; to 
him I bow the knee, not to the rising in the east but to the setting in 
the west." 

" Then you worship the sun?" 

z 



" The sun itself h cold, and produces warmth odIj when com- 
Hncd witb tlie atmosphere of our earth* The fire has beautiftil 

Jrellow locks and eparkhng eyes, it vivifies erery thing with its 
ove, and bums most beautifully at night-" ^h 

^^ Still I must call you by a namey" ^d Ali. -^H 

** I am as diminutive, deformed, and ugly, aa the renownea 
Lochnan^^ wiA the slave, '' and he was as shrewd and knew as 
mucli as I do. It was the same with -£eop. Many arc af opinion 
that they are one and the game person; if this may be said of two it 
may also be apphed to three. Gail me Lockman^ and believe in the 
Tnetemps^chom. It is the cheapest belief, as it costs the creator 
least.;* 

Ah knew not whether to smile or be angry at this frivolous joke, 
Indeed, he did not know whether he was joking; for everything 

t Lockmmi (as we shall call the alave^) gaid, was mixed with i 
.certain eerioua grimace which again frequently changed into sar- 
casdc ridicule. 

On the same evening Ali read aloud the foUowing passage from 
Zoroaster's ** Wisdom:'* 




" The power hath worked from oil etemiiy; 
Two acgels are its subgecta — Virtue, Tice^ 
Of light and darkness mingled;— a7e at wbt. 
When Virtue conquers, doubled is the light j 
When Vic^ prevails the black ^hy^A is glad. 
To the last ihiy llitj stru;;^le sball endure- 
Hien Virtue sbjil] haTe joY, and Vk'e liave pain. 
And never more these enemies shall meet/' 



i 



When Ali had read thus far, Lockman, who was still in the 
room, had so violent a bleeding at the nose that he was obliged to 
leave it, and Ali saw him no more that evening. 

Early in the morning he was awakened by a singing which 
ascended from the garden. He opened the window and heard a 
hoarse, though well practised voice, sing the following words: 

"Lovely spring returns again. 

And his merry glance is warm, 
And he sings a hvely strain, 
But the youth he cannot charm. 

" Eosebuds all their fragrance shed. 
But his heart they cannot move, 
Seeking joys for ever fled. 
Through the ruins he must rove. 

** Does he dwell amid tiie flowers. 
By some kindly beauty blest? 
No; amid the ruin'd towers. 
Where the screech owl builds her nest. 

" No fair arms around him ding, 
Ne'er he tastes a honied kiss; 
Songs that ancient dreamers sing, 
Those alone afford him bliss. 
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« Wake him ftom this fendlen sleep, 
Lovely spring thy pow'r display, 
Or the youth too late will weep. 
For the joys he flings away.*^ 

AH went into the garden, and found Lockman sitting under a 
tree with a guitar in his hand. 

" Do you sing too?" asked Ali. 

" If the screeching of an owl can be called singing," replied 
he, " I sing like the feathered songster of the grove." 

" Your guitar has a pleasant sound." 

" That it learned from a sheep when a wolf struck its claws into 
its entrails." 

" What were you ringing?" 

" A poor song on a great subject composed by one of those poets 
"who always entreat us to take the wiU for the deed. Do you wifii 
to hear another?" 

He sung again. 

*' Sure some madness it must he, 

Thus the present hour to slight, 

And to ta&e thy sole delight 
In the tales of memory. 
Why shouldst thou thy time despise? 
Why the past thus fondly prize? 

Seek'st thou only what is gone? 
Nay, what is't thou wouldst recall? 
I>reamy pleasures — ^that is all ; 

Fit for puling habes alone. 

" Nay, suppose this honor'd Past 
Should return to thee at last, 
Friend, thou soon wouldst say: * The star 
Shines more brightly when afar.' 
When the Future's sunbeams glow. 
Fancy paints a glittering bow; 
O'er the cloudy Past *tis spread. 
Venture near, and it has fled. 
In the centre thou shouldst be, 
If thou wouldst the magic see." 

From this time Ali, as usual, went frequently to Laser's temple, 
attended by Lockman. 

*' Why do you always so this wslj?^' he once asked Ali. " Are 
not the other suburbs also beautiful?" 

*' I do not know them as well as these," replied AIL *' This 
neighbourhood has been j^miliar to me from dmdhood; every step 
recalls to my memory some moment of my past life, and cannot, there- 
fore, but be most dear to me." 

Wben they were on the point of going out on the following day, 
Lockman had put oflf the handsome dress which Ali had given to 
him, and appeared again in his former tattered slave's coat. 

* Both in this and the foUowmg song a Terse has been omitted, as unsnitable to 
Ifae general Eng^Uah leader. 

z2 
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**Wlimt is tlktt?* ad:ed AE. '^WIit hMre yoti again put on 
tboee ragB? Hare I not grtm yoa a good, decent suh?*' 

** FoigiTe niet master," s^ be^ ** I am not so femiHar with my 
new CTit fts witli Uiis : this lias been f^tn^KnT to me in my early life, 
erery hola uid ereij rent reealLg to m j memory some past moment, 
and therefore cannot but be extremelj dear to me.'^ 

AH iindeistcod bim, and found that be was not altogether wrong: 

I *^ Go back/* said be, " aiid pol oai jonr neir ^t, and tben I wiQ 
go another waj with jon.'' 

^ Thry went out at me oppodte gale which brought tbem to an- 
€thi^ winding of the Tigris* Here they found many gardens sur- 
founded by nigh walls, between which were beautiliil avenues of 
tree&, and stone benches for the repoee of traTellers. AK sat down 
on one of the^ benches, and, havi^^ looked ronnd for some time, 
sank as usual into a deep reverie. When he had awakened ixora it 
he was poing to ask Lockman for something, but not seeing him, 
waa obl^;ed to call him several times, Ujkhi which H^ slave ap- 

I peared from a thick copse adjoining the wall* 

" Come, Lockman," cried Ali, *' I want you to tell me some- 
thing," 

"Such things cannot be told at aU," replied the latter, with a siglu 
' Do you wbh to h^r trite similes of rosy cheeks, ruby lips, pearly 
tee^, lily hands, bosoms like pomegranates corered with snow, 
eyebrows like rainbows? Come and sec for yourself j for you will 
behold an incompamble beauty, who being a female is probably not 
always the same." 

Ali approached the copse, where, through a hole in a wall, he 
could see into a beautiful garden, with splendid jets deau which 
fell into basins of marble. A lovely female form was sitting on the 
turf, and many other beautiful girls surroimded her as the paler 
lights of heaven surround the evening star. Her youth was 
in its highest splendour, and was adorned with those beautiful 
colours which are otherwise found only in the most dissimilar ob- 

jcctH in nature, and which Lockman had named. But Ali per- 
ceived besides, a grace plajdng on her lips, and a spirit in her 
eyes such as we see neither in the lustre of rubies nor in that of 
(littrnonds. Innocence and infantine serenity animated her counte- 
nance ; her movements were natural and easy, like those of a Zephyr; 
and from the affability which she showed to her attendants, Ali 
inferred the gentleness of her disposition. He stood enraptured 
in the contemplation of this beauty, believing that he beheld 
\xxi angelic being. A deep red was suddenly suffused over his face, 
while, beckoning to his slave, he retired from the wall. He looked 
in again, and perceived that her slaves were undressing her. 
Her long hair already fell over her bare shoulders, and her white 

{garment floated loosely round her beautiful bosom. OfBcious hands 
oosened the tight bodice, and from all the preparations it was evi- 
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dent tliat she was about to take a refreshing bath in the hour of 
evening. 

" Master," cried Lockman, " in the name of Allah and the pro- 
phet, pray wait and continue watching." 

Ali, incensed, took him by the collar and threw him backwards. 
" Oh, you are not in your senses," cried the slave, vexed, as he 
followed him; " you shut your mouth close that you may not enjoy 
the manna in the wilderness which falls from heaven; you will not 
take a refreshing draught in the desert when it is offered. You are 
no Mussulman. A Mussulman loves sensual pleasure, the prophet 
lias permitted it to us in this life, and promised it in the next." 

"The prophet did not enjoin what he permitted," said Ali. 
" As the angel took out of his heart the black drops in which were 
concealed the seeds of evil, in the same manner also can the angel 
purify the heart of every man." 

" I ou are no true Mussulman," said Lockman, " neither war nor 
sensual pleasure delight you.*' 

** No," replied Ah, " they do not; but courage and love do." 
" Go to the foggy Europe," cried Lockman; " you are no Asiatic; 
the prophet of Nazareth has misled you. Your virtue is not an 
active one, it is only abstinence; your life is but a continued pre- 
paration for death." 

AU broke off the conversation, and went away vexed, but soon 
foTSot Lockman. The lovely maiden on the tun was still present 
to his imagination in all her oeauty. 

In anxious expectation he waited for the next evening, and went 
unattended by Lockman. 

On first arriving he sat down, and meditated to whom this gar- 
den could possibly belong. He then walked several times up and 
down the avenue between the walls, and not seeing any one near, 
could not resist stopping by the hedge and looking through the 
hole into the garden. However he saw no one, . for the garden 
was forsaken. On the turf, opposite the jet d*eau, lay a rose which 
he wished to possess. As he still stood gazing some one tapped 
him sojBbly on the shoulder, upon which he looked around, and saw 
standing before him a middle-aged and affable woman, who asked 
him snuling, 

" What are you looking after, young gentleman?" 
Ali was embarrassed. 

" You need not answer," said she. '• Your little dwarf has been 
here this morning, and has settled every thing with me. My mis- 
tress is very anxious to see you." 

And without waiting for an answer, she took Ali by the hand, 
and led him through an open garden door into a thick arbour 
where she left him. 

The beautiful Gnlhyndi came to meet him dressed in a fine black 
suit of satin with short sleeves, which enhanced the natural white- 
ness of her arms, hands, and neck. Her haii floyced m\s5^%^x«®K8k 
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down lier back; and a deep bodice set with precious stones endrded 
hcJ" wlc*ndcr waist. 

'* You will be eurprisod, ar," die said witb natural fro?odom from 
embarRissiTitmt, " at being brought so mddenly before a yoimg 
girl whom you do not know. I will at once free jrou from the state 
of uncMirtainty in which you might easily remain to my dlsad- 
visitftgc. Know then that I have hazarded tliis 6t€p as the only 
nUins of becoming acquainted with a man of sucli exceDent qua* 
lUi^^s, who^ mtolleotuiil oonTersation 1 have long wished to enjoy. 
It is wot for the fiwt time that we see each other; indeed, we haye 
knn^m moh oiKot for a long tune." 

The iair one now took a long veil which concealed her £ioe, 
iMting ft snmll opening only for the eyes, walked a few paces up 
md dow&f and thfiii a^Sc^l him, '^ Do you know me thus?"' 

Afi Stlttod^ it KTfK* hh uuknown friend of Izaaer's temple. 

** I aun certain you now know me. My name is Gidhyndl. I 
havo \oi\g known' y»u, and better than you imagine, A pious 
dorrssli with wboiii I often couTeised in the temple on holy things, 
ft^fiMuitly iifieke of yon ; and I will not deny,'' she cantiBued, 
Idwtiingt *' (bM TOUT appvamnen aeems to confirm me in what 1 
luTt bwi of joiu My nunie. who k a Christianj has exerted a 
ffmat snJliMiioo apda my ediKadon. We poor Arab women are 
^©tnHliMnoed to ttt Ikft prmwiis ia a cig«^ wi4out receiving instroc- 
it^m *w ^^j cultivation (or onr mind:?. But I can bear it no longer, 
4U^d Ix^^ccch you, ntible young Mus^sulman, who surpass in sense and 
iiKUjment so many of your age, not to make me repent a step which 
W'^n sanction?, aUlumgli as a timid girl I must blush at it." 

** Lovely ptrant/nr,** wiid Ah, " I swear to you by Allah that I 
will strivn'fn m^\^ your confidence, and never to make myself un- 
worthy nf H:** 

*' All d^ptttulti upon our devising a disguise under whicb I may 
sec you dmv* l^o you play an instrument?' 



"'I play tlie guitar," replied Ali. 
"That is fo 



fortunate. My father has promised that I shall learn 
this instrument, and has given me permission to receive daily in- 
struction from a Frank slave in the presence of my nurse. Yon 
must be this slave: will you not?" 

" Lovely Gulhyndi," said Ah, " I am your slave abeady." 

Gulhyndi blushed. 

** You already act in character, you say sweet things to me, a 
fault with all Franks; in this respect we Orientals have the advantage 
over them, we tell the true feeUng of our hearts plainly." 

" So do I; I have not disguised my nature." 

*' This is a repetition," cried she, laughing; " I see you are more 
cunning than 1 thought ; perhaps I Imve done wrong in reposing 
such confidence in you." 

It was now agreed that Ali should procure a Frank dress, such as 
liberated slaves wore, and should coma iha next day with his guitar. 
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Maria, tlie nuise, accompanied him to the door, entreating him to 
pardon Lockman, who, firom zeal for his master, and without his 
orders, had that morning arranffed the whole plan. The enraptured 
Ali promised it, and inquired other who her mistress was. 

"A^ you value your own happiness and hers," answered Maria, " ask 
me no questions. Be it sufficient for you to know that her name is 
Gulhyndi. She knows no more of you than that your name is Ali. 
The moment you know more than this of each other, all your joy 
will be turned to sadness." 

Ali was forced to promise that he would not inquire further. He 
luistened to buy a b^utifiil guitar, and impatiently awaited the hour 
'which should again reveal to him his earthly P&radise. It arrived. 
He entered the garden, and was led to the arbour as he had been the 
day before, though Maria did not go away, but remained at the en- 
trance. Gulhyndi met him much more splendidly attired than on the 
previous day. According to the fashion of Persia, she appeared in a 
ught gay velvet garment, which hung loosely around her body, and 
was not confined by a bodice. Her beautiful face was encircled with 
strings of genuine pearls and precious stones; on her fingers she wore 
diamonds set in silver, the Orientals not being permitted to wear gold 
lings. She had green stockings, which showed the synunetry of her 
ancles, and on her pmall feet were shoes embroidered with gold. 
Smiling, she said: ** Do not think, dear Ali, that I have chosen this 
dress iOrom vanity. My &ther, who loves pomp, has been with me, 
and I have not had time to change it as I expected. I will leave you 
for a moment, and will be with you immediately, for this attire is not 
sociable. I can scarcely turn my head with the weight of these jewels, 
nor move mj fingers with these rings." 

Having said these words, she went away, attended by Maria. Ali 
followed her with his eyes; and though he wished he might see her 
in a plain attire, which would rather display than conceal her graceful 
form-, yet he could not refirain, as she went away, from exclaiming, 
with the poet; " How lovely is thy gait in shoes, thou daughter of 
rabices ! Thy cheeks are lovely with gems, and thy neck with chains. 
Inline eyes axe as the eyes of doves, between thy tresses. Thy slender 
&raiifl as that of the palm-tree, and thy bosom is like doves. Ohl my 
dove in the rock, show thy form again, and let me hear thy voice, for 
thy voice is sweet, and thy form is lovely !" 

It was not long before she returned in her black dress. How 
much more beautiM did she look ! On her jxardy veiled, swefl- 
ing bosom, whidi dazd^ the eyes of AH by its whiteness, hung 
a ruby, which was blood-red with anger, at being surpassed by the 
redness of her lips. A lily of silver was entwined in her hair. She 
took the guitar, saying: "We must lose no time; you diallnot 
faanff it in vain; theremre, now teach me." 

Ak obeyed, and taught her the touch of the strings. How did 
lie tremble, when he had to touch her white hands and delicate 




fing<>rs I Slie was ai delighted as a diild when she couM play the fet 
chord- " How much sometimes <herc is in the combination of the 
elementaiy BOirndf/* she cncd, 

'' Lovely Gulhyndi," said AH, ** the holy seven tones haye the 
eame heavenly relation, by nature, as the holy seven colours that 
beam to us from the minbow. AU we eee and hear is nothing but 
a repetitioUp and the variation of these." 

'* Why, then^ has the prophet forbidden music in the churches?" 
astcd Gulhjmdi. 

** The human voice/' repUed he, "is the nohleBt instrument, and 
the most worthy of Omnipotence; the prophet considered it a duty 
that man sliould offer the best to God, We, fair Gulliyndi, will not 
despise the music of these chords in this earthly life, since it sup- 
ports and elevates our human voice, and connate man with nature." 

The sun was now setting, and cast its kst gleam over the wall 
into the arbour. ** Piay and sing another song, as a farewell," said 
ehe* Ali sang as follows: 

** My tuneful Btrings jour music »wdl, 
And sweetly tell : 

The feelings is^orda can nerer te& arigrlit* 
Iksoundl In 70U mj jojs should be expreesedp 

SofteQ tiiut breoBt, 
And breathy to spring my transports of ddight. 

*'■ Sing, as tbe nightingale from some diirk tree 

PoiiTs meliiy; 
And K^ar sUong my feelings on jour wings; 
And let my thoughts like some fair streiunlet flow. 

In evening's glow. 
When to far lands its gentle sound it brings. 

** The thoughts for which all language is too weak. 
The lyre can speak; 
Although love's fetters have the tongue confined. 
When love has come, repose gives place to pain. 

And words are vain. 
Notes have no words — ^yet is their sense divined." 

After this AH had frequent opportunities of seeing Gulhyndi. 
Once finding her pale, and with ner eyes red from weeping, he 
asked her with sympathy : ** Lovely Gulh)aidi, what ails you ?" 

*' I will and must tell you, AU," said she ; ** when you have 
heard me you will he convinced of the necessity I felt to seek your 
advice and confidence. I have told you already that my nurse is a 
Christian. She has endeavoured to convert me to the Christian faith ; 
but the lessons which my mother gave me in my childhood have 
always closed my heart against her persuasions and proofs. Still 
she has often rendered me most uneasy; and though unsuccessful in 
these endeavours to convert me to her rehgion, has shaken my 
faith in ours. * The prophet,' she says, ' excludes the female half of 
mankind from heaven ; therefore, what are you striving for? In 
ibis life you need no supernatural assistance^ and in the next it is de- 
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nied you. But to go no farther than this life; what have you be- 
come through the cruel institution of Mahomet? Before your mar- 
liage you are a bird shut up in a cage^ and when married, an im- 
happy wife, who shares the favours of a tyrant with a hundred 
others. Follow my advice, take your jewels and flee to Europe. 
My family is large and happy, my native country is extensive and 
beautiful; its women are much respected. Many youths will strive 
to pleaseyou; every one will esteem himself happy to obtain your 
hand. Tne Christian church will receive you in her bosom, and in 
the next life infinite mercy awaits you.' " 

Gulhyndi was silent for a moment, to hear whether Ali would 
say any thing in reply. As he continued silent, contemplating her 
attentively with an affectionate look, she continued : 

" I should not perhaps have been strong enough to withstand her 
persuasions had not a singular occurrence taken place to confirm me. 
thiring a sleepless night, when tormented with grief and anguish of 
conscience, I lay on my couch with my hands folded, and all at 
once fell into a sweet sleep, during which I dreamt I saw the ceiling 
of the room opening, and a charming fairy coming down to me on 
a rosy cloud, which filled the room with perfume. She appeared in 
an azure silk garment, over which hung a transparent crape, on which 
were wrought silver stars; on her head was a crown of diamonds, 
and her hands held a sceptre of emerald. She bent over my pillow, 
touched my temples with her sceptre, and said, ' Be of good cheer 
daughter, nee not, and deny not your faith. Virtue is a flower that 
blooms in every clime. Be firm without despairing. I promise you 
a youth who will love you alone and be fidthfiil to you. He shall, 
like yourself, spring from the tribe of Ishmael, and dwell in your 
tents.' When she nad said this she disappeared. I have often seen 
her after this, when I have been in trouble; but she has only floated 
down to me and contemplated me smiling for a moment, which, 
however, has always inspired me with fortitude for many days. For 
two months, however, I have not seen her, and Maria urges me 
daily. Thus I met you in this state of excitement. Oh, Ali ! for- 
sake not the timid roe which seeks shelter in your protection." 

How was it possible for Ali to conceal his sentiments any longer? 

" Gulhyndi," he cried, " the youth which the good fairy promised 
you, you have already found, if you will be satisfied with my love 
and fideUty.'* 

" Ali," said she, trembling, " let not compassion for an unhappy 
beong make you think you love her." 

** 1 have not known before this day what love is," said he; " but 
if it be a feeling that supplants every other, and makes the beloved 
object its sole demre on earth, then 1 love you." 
• She could find no words in answer; her arms embraced the 
Happy Ali, and in the first kiss he enjoyed the highest happiness. 

" But," continued she, when she had in a measure recovered 
from the first transport, " you still must flee, Aii^^wiisw^VaM^^^^scL 
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country if you love me. Ob^ Allah » how could I expect this from 
thee/* she exckimcd, with a righ; "no, no, I shall act against the 
warning of my good fairy. She promised me a lovet with whom 1 
should not be compelled to flee> who should dwell with me in my 
tents. Ak5, Ali, this is impossible with you, and without you the 
world has no joys for me/' 

" Be of good cheer, beloved Gulhyndij my father is a wealthy 
and respected man; I do not know yours, but he cannot have any 
objection to our union if the wealthy Ibrahim solicits you for his 
son, and grants him the dowry." 

He had scarcely uttered these words^ when the terrified Maria came 
running to them, and crying: " For Heaven's sake, children, com- 
pose yourselves as you value your hfe. Your &tlier is coming,** she 
id to GuUiyndi; '' play^ pl^y,'' she said, to Ali, 

He took the guitar and bad scarcely played a few notes, when Hus- 
Cadi entered the arbour. All's terror may casUy be conceived* 

h hand almost dropped the guitar so greatly was he embarrasscA 

Hussaln looked at him attentively, **I0 tins the Greek alave^ 
'iter," he askedf *' whom yournurse procured to instruct you ia 

** Yes, father," replied Gulhyndi^ trembling. 

** You are agitated, you have been weeping, what ia the meaning 
fof all this?'* 

'* Father, he lias sung to me an air which has affected me deeply."* 

"Ah! does he so well understand the art of moving your feel- 
ings?" asked Hussain. " Play, you Christian dog,'' said he, turning 
to Ali, " move me, also, for once." 

" Pardon your slave, sir," said Ali, " feelings cannot be forced; if 
this sweet art is to produce its effect, the mind must be favourably 
attuned before hand." 

" Then I suppose you imderstand how to effect this?" asked Hui^ 
sain, looking at Ali with a searching glance. 

AK was silent. 

" Are you a freed slave? Who was your master in Bagdad be- 
fore?" 

In answer to this Ali mentioned a name. 

*' You seem to me to be rather an Arab than a Frank," said Hus- 
sain, very emphatically. 

As An was going to reply, Hussain suddenly exclaimed, '^ Yes, it 
is he, I know the hateful countenance, I know the detestable fea- 
tures." Pale with fury he put his hands to his side, but did not find 
his sword. "Wait a moment," he said, with affected indiffer- 
ence, '' I shall be here again instantly." 

Leaving the arbour hastily, he clapped his hands to summon a 
slave ; but none appearing, he hurried to the house. Ali and Gtil- 
hyndi were now in the utmost despair. 

" Gome, my beloved," she said, as she embraced Ali, ^' only through 
the heart of his daughter shall his sword find its way to yours." 
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" That would not be a very strong shield," died a hoarse voice, 
fix)m the wall; "come, master, save your life, and own the fidelity 
of your servant." 

Ali cast his eyes upwards and saw Lockman sitting astride on the 
wall, with a rope ladder which he quickly lowered. He embraced 
his beloved^ and availed himself of this^ mode of rescue, which came 
asif sent by Heaven. He was soon on the other side of the wall 
with Lockxnan, who, with singular speed, took him round the comer 
and concealed him in a thick nedge. As soon as night came on he 
hastened home, attended by Logman, and thank^ him for his 
marked fidelitgr and his intrepid courage. 

The first thmg he now did was to speak to his &ther and confide 
his secret to him. He said, at length, " As you love your son, con- 
quer your hatred against Hussain, ^o with me to him, solicit the 
hand of his daughter for me, and oner your hand to him in recon- 
ciliation." 

" Is this possible, my son?* said Ibrahim. " Can love so far carry 
you away uiat it makes you forget what vou owe to your fether? 
You ask of me to degrade myself for the sake of your passion?* 

" Is it degrading to reconcile oneself with one's enemy ?" asked Ali. 

** I did once make a step towards a reconciUation," r^Ued Ibra- 
him, " which was contemptuously spumed, and I have sworn by the 
Omnipotent Allah that as sure as the gold doth was torn, so surely 
dmQ Hussain be for ever torn fix>m my heart. Compose yourseli^ 
my son, conquer your passion; there are pretty girls enough in Bag- 
dad besides her. I am rich and can buy the most beautifiil slaves 
for you; but never think of an alliance with the blood of Hussain;, 
It would be an union against nature, and the day of your union would 
be the day of your famer's death." 

All tjie eatreaties and persuadons of Ali were of no avail with hia 
&ther ; the otherwise mild Ibrahim was incensed against his son to a 
d^ree that had never been known before, and, tunung his back upon 
him> he said, ^' Be silent and forget your folly if you do not wish 
me to curse the moment in which your mother brought you into the 
world. He who loves Hussain's daughter cannot k>ve me, and I 
must look upon him as an enemy who intends evil against me." 

Ali was now left alone in despair. Soon, however, Lockman 
made his a{>pearance, and asked him, '^ Why are you so dejected?' 

" Fate will deprive me of my earthly bliss/' replied Ali. 

" Wh«a did fate ever do so? rejoined Lockman, " that must have 
happened in a moment when I was not present." 

" Begone," cried Ali, " am I not unhappy enough without your 
znockeiy aggravating my grief?' 

^* I oome not only with mockery,'' said Lockman, '' but sometimes 
ytiih rope ladders." 

" Pardon me," said Ali, " grief made me forget your kindness." 
• ** Well," replied Lockman, " I forgive every thing but awkward- 
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^^ And what remedy is there for me?" ^ff^^^^R 

I " Notlimg easier than to find tiae remedy for yon, provided yon 
I mil make use of it." 

All looked at him amazed. 

" HaTe yo^ tben forgotten the caliph entirely? His favour, and 
[ what he told you at the time?'* asked Lockman, 

A ray of hope now darted through AFs desponding mind. 

** Go to the caliph J " continued Lock man, '* confess all to him ; he 

will be amused, nay, rejoiced, for it will flatter him to find that yom 

[have been at last caught in the net of love. You have before now 

[found favour in his sight; he will laugh at your love intrigue and 

give his orders; one word from him will be the foundation of your 

Eappine^/' 

Ah was delighted, but his joy shortly left Hm after a closer ex- 
'aminatlon of Lockman's advice. He thought of the wrath of Hus- 
fiain, his vindictive disposition, and said to himself: " If I am to go 
|tl must go at once, to-morrow it will be too late; he is spiteftdj he is 
€adi, and haa the power to put hia evil designs into execution." 
'* Then go this very evening/* said Lockman* 
All wrapt himself in his cloak and went. Tlie evening was al- 
lieady advanced, but the weather was fine and the moon shone. 
jWhen he arrived at the palace he saw that it was splendidly lighted 
f%xpi and he heard mualc. *' Ah," he said, with anxious heait, " the 
caOph is celebrating a festival to-night; tliereisnohope of my being 
admitted, and to-moiTOW it will be too iate.*' 

His fears were confirmed by the words of the porters, who told 
him that the caliph would speak to no one so late, and that he must 
return the next day. One of them, however, said: " What can 
this stranger have to say to the caliph? Why is he wrapt up in a 
large cloak, and why does he come at this hour of the night? Con- 
fusion is in his face. Might he not be a traitor who intends to mur- 
der the caliph in a private interview? I think it will be most ad- 
visable to bring him to the cadi that he may guard him for the night 
in his house. To-morrow he can be released again if found innocent." 
Several of the others agreed to this proposal, saying: " It is not 
the first time that such an attempt has been made against the caliph's 
life. The caliph is too noble-minded to have any suspicion ; but it 
is the duty of his servants to watch over his safety." 

The terror of Ali may easily be conceived when one of the guard 
laid hands on him to conduct him to Hussain. In his alarm he 
threw back' his cloak, and cried: ''I am Ali the son of Ibrahim! 
the caliph knows me and has shown me distinguished favour. I have 
to communicate things of importance, and you will incur liis highest 
displeasure if you treat a peaceful citizen like a base vagabond." 

Fortunately for Ali one of the guard knew him; and persuaded 
the others to release him, assuring him that it was impossible to 
speak to the caliph that night, and that he must return the following 
day. 
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All, in ttis state of uncertainty, walked a long time up and down 
the street. He had been denied an a{>peal to his only deliverer; he was 
unwilling to return to the house of his incensed father without having 
effected his purpose ; and from the enraged cadi he had to fear the 
worst. Deeply distressed, he sat down on a bench on the banks of 
the Tigris. 

He had not been there long before he perceived three old der- 
vishes coming slowly up the street. They saluted him, but he 
scarcely noticed it. One of them came up to him and sat down next 
to him, whilst the others pursued their way. 

^^ Let it not displease you, sir," said the old man, '^ that I address 
you without knowing you, — ^but if one has no acquaintance one 
must try to make some. We are dervishes, and are coming from 
Basra in order to spHeak to the caliph on matters of conseq[uence. 
TJnforttmately we arrived here too late. He celebrates a festival for 
a new slave whom he has received into his harem : and we were 
obliged to quit the palace without succeeding in our object. We 
had hoped to be allowed to sleep quietly in tne outer court of the 
palace imtil to-morrow; but this hospitality is no longer permitted, 
as they fear the safety of the caliph might be endangered. We have 
already been walking about for more than an hour to find accommo- 
dation in an inn. I am the oldest, and am most weary, — ^permit me, 
therefore, to rest myself at your side; my companions will perhaps 
be more successful in their search." 

" I regret," said Ali, "that this evening I am disposed to any 
thing rather than to entertaining people by my conversation. But 
if you will ^o to my father's house (telling him at the same time 
where he resided) he will receive you hospitabbr, and will feel plea-, 
sure in entertaining you during your stay in Bagdad. Come with 
me and I will show you the way. It is, moreover, not safe for us to 
loiter any longer about the streets, for the constables of the cadi 
have orders to arrest every one whom they meet after a certain 
hour." 

". Why, we have nothing to fear from them to night," replied the 
dervish, " as they are makmg merry at the cadi*s expense, in con- 
sequence of the great fortune which his daughter has met." 

" What do you mean by that?" asked Ali. 

" Why," replied he, " have you not heard that she has been given 
to the caliph, and that the festival is celebrated on her accoimt r If 
the love she has kindled in the cahph, when he saw her for the first 
time, is of lasting duration, she may entertain the hope of becoming 
oniB of his most favourite wives." 

'* Impossible !" cried Ali. 

" It IS quite true," said the dervish. 

** Then," exclaimed Ali, " I must speak to the caliph. He must 
restore her to me ! I will strike down the guards if they offer to 
prevent my entrance. I will murder the caUph, and then her and 
myself " 



** Young man I you are mad I Woiild you murder the Commander 
of tlio Faitldul? The mere utitetance of such a design is high 
trea^n" 

*= I go," cried All, half frantie, *' I can die mtk Gmliiyiidi, hut not 
survive hct dishonour and my own*" 

'* What dishonour?" ashed the dervish. *' Can it he any thing 
but the highest honour for her to rest in the arms of Haroun al 
Kaschid?" 

*' Heaven and earth !" said AJi, as he attempfted to go. 

" Wait an instant," said the old man, ^* and compose yourself, h 
it possihle," he continued, *' that the same city can contain two 
men of such opposite temperaments ? Love has changed you to a 
blood-thiiHty tiger, and a youth named Ah is said to live here who 
is a pattern of such a cool nature, that his fame has le^bed us even 
at Basra." 

" I am this very All !" cried the unfortunate youth. 

'* You Ah? Impossible ! Ali is wise." 

** The highest wisdom is love," said Ali; " but why do I tany 
Here, and waste my time upon you, while — ali? — — " 

He was going to tear himself away from the old man and hastea 
to the palace, but the dervish said, ** As you are in such great haste, 
I will detain you only long enough to listen to one word of reason, 
if your a^tated feelings will allow you. You have offered m a 
night's lodging without knowing uSj and thereby laid us under some 
obligation, and as it is, moreover , the duty of men of our pious 
order to assist beUevers as far as we can, follow my advice and come 
vnth us, and we will bring you before the caliph. My companions 
are approaching and will go with us. Your purpose of striking down 
the guards is sheer madness, and you will repent it if you reflect a 
moment. In order to be admitted, we must say we come on im- 
portant business from the governor of Basra. Once in the caliph's 
presence, we will, as ministers of rehgion and virtue, throw ourselves 
at his feet and soUcit your betrothed from him. Perhaps we may 
move him,— perhaps he will be touched by your situation, and if he 
is not, then there is still time enough for you to act as despair 
prompts you." Ali thanked the good dervish for his offer. The 
other two were soon informed of the plan, and immediately as- 
sented to it as the best arrangement, though they had some difficulty 
in persuading Ali, who, notwithstanding the distracted state of his 
mind, perceived to what danger they exposed themselves on his 
accoimt. 

Arrived at the palace, they found but Uttle difficulty in obtaining 
admittance ; a few words to the guards procured them a ready en- 
trance, and much respect was shown to the eldest. They were led 
through several apartments into a magnificent saloon, which was 
lighted with innumerable wax tapers. In the back ground stood 
the caUph's throne, and a great number of young girls afforded 
amusement by music and dancing. Ali, however, could discern 
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zieither the caliph nor Gulhyndi; and turning to the old dervish, 
"with his &ce quite pale, he asked, '' Where are thej?" 

^^ The caliph has probably retired to his own apartment with his 
young bride," replied he. **Alas! poor Ali, we have come too 

AH shuddered, when the dervish began to break out into loud 
laughter, and throwing off his cap and doak, stood before him 
in princely splendour as Haroun al Kaschid. '^ Wise Ali," he cried, 
" must I see you again in a situation where you are not a hair's 
breadth wiser than the caliph?" So saying, he took him by the 
hand and led him to an adjoining apartment, where he was received 
by Ghilhyndi. " Accept your bride from mjr hands," said the 
caliph; '^ she is youis, and 1 renounce all my claims to her. But I 
will not proceed in an arbitrary manner in this affair ; I have sent 
for your parents, and trust to obtain their consent." He had scarcely 
uttered mese words, when Hussain and Ibrahim were brought in. 
** Hussain !" said the caliph, sternly, " I have reason to be very angry 
with you. You have not offered me your daughter on my own account, 
you nave employed me as an instrument to wreak your revenge, 
xou have sacnfic^ this poor girl to prevent Ali^s nnion with her ; 
die would be unhappy, had not despair inspired her with courage to 
disclose all to me. Give your consent, as that is the only way by 
which you can be restored to my fisivour," 

" Commander of the Faithful !" replied Hussain, " yours is the 
power, but you are good and just, and you wilL not abuse it. From 
the moment when 1 discovert that my daughter would be beauti- 
&d, I formed the resolution that she should belong to you or none. 
I was obliged thus suddenly to put this resolution into effect 
by this youth, the son of my deadly enemy, who has not so- 
licited my daughter from me, but has cunmngly crept into my 
house in order to seduce her. That I give to you what I thought 
too good for every one else cannot surely displease you. You are the 
&ther of your people, and you will not pumsh with your displeasure 
your slave, who in his trouble, flies to you for refuge." 

*' I know all," said the caliph; " use no shifts. You and Ibrahim 
shall become firiends again, and render your children happy; — such 
ismywiU." 

" This alliance," replied Hussain, " would be my greatest mis- 
fortune, and death more welcome. I entreat you, sire, if I have 
shown any fidehty and zeal towards you during my long service; 
reward them by allowing me the authority of a fether; do not de- 
prive me of the power over the fate of my child." 

" She cannot be mine," cried Al Raschid. 

" Then," said Hussain, " my misfortune is great; permit me and 
my daughter to go home, and mourn the loss of your favour in 
sackcloth and ashes." 

" And you, Ibrahim," said the caliph, turning to him, " will you 
not advance a step towards the happiness of your child?" 



"Commander of the Faithful/* said Ibrahim^ *'I do not thinl: 
that a man ib made more unhappy by not obtaining a woman upon 
^hom he has set Ms heart, perhaps only for a moment. If it were 
BO^ I ought to be very unhappy, for Hussazn is the very man who 
once roSbed me of my betrothed, and with her the nope of my 
youth. I trust my son will be contented to share the fate of his 
lather J and to sufier what I have suffered — a grief which I know, 
irom experience, docs not endure long, and for which the world 
affords us sufficient compensation/* 

The blood came into Al Raschid*s face, and a fire flashed from hia 
eyes, wluch usually was the forerunner of sudden wrath ; still he re- 
strained himself. '* Is it your imaltcrable resolution," he asked, 
*' to conspire against the happiness of this young man, and against 
my wilir 

Both parents perceived the emotion of the caliph's mind. Hus- 
Bain continued calm, but Ibrahim turned pale, ana threw himself at 
the caliph*s feet, exclaiming: ** I am your slave, your pleasure be 
done I You are wise^ and you act as the successor of the Prophet^ 
as the guardian angel of religion and the people. I give my 
consent*" " My sou/* he thought within himself, " may take several 
wives; he may repudiate her whom he took first; I shall not lose 
so much as Hussam, and be no nearer to him than formerly/* 
, Hussain contemplated him, smiling, with a chilling and con- 
temptuous expression. 

'' And what do you say, Hussain?'* asked the calipli. 

'' Commander of the Faithful, your will be done. To-morrow I 
will celebrate the nuptials of my daughter; but you will permit me 
to take her home with me to night. AU's betrothed must not pass 
the night in the harem of the caliph." 

*' Take her; but your life shall answer for her." 

*' I answer for her with my Ufe," said Hussain, with composure; 
and taking his daughter by her hand, he retired. 

" Oh ! let him not go hence !" exclaimed AK. " Grulhjmdi, my 
beloved!" 

She turned round, and looked at Ah with a sorrowful smile, and 
then went away with her father. The caHph consoled AH, who 
went home with Ibrahim, in the greatest despair. 

When Hussain arrived home, he ordered his daughter to go to 
bed immediately, that she might rise with the early dawn, bathe, 
perform her devotions, and prepare for a long journey which they 
would make together. Poor Gulhyndi passed the night in the 
greatest affliction, being convinced that her father had arranged 
every thing for flight, and that she had seen Ali for the last time. 

Early the next morning Hussain entered her chamber, and seeing 
her on her knees in fervent prayer, retired until she had finished ; 
he then ordered Maria to go to her room. He now said to his 
daughter: "I was deHghted to see you praying so fervently. I 
doubt not but that Allah will forgive the sins that you have com- 
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mitted in this world against your father and your honour. All is 
now over in this world. My enemy has triumphed; he has won the 
heart of the caliph, and Haroun al Raschid will use his power, and 
have me executed if I do not comply with his wish. As ever since 
I commenced life, honour always had a higher worth than life itself, 
I now much prefer death to disgrace. But I will not quit this 
world until I have deprived you of the possibiUty of degrading me 
after my death, by a shameful alliance with the son of my worst enemy. 
The prophet has given every Mussiilman the right of chastising his 
children, and has made him the master of their hves. As a wise 
guardian, who sees that the flower which he has carefully cultivated 
will, in time, be destroyed by worms, so do I pluck you, fair bud, 
that you may not wither disgracefully. I take you with me to the 
everlasting habitations, and hope to answer there for this act with a 
good conscience. Praised be Allah, the Lord of the creation, the 
Judge of the last day, the most merciful Being !" 

With these words he took a dagger from his bosom, and plunged 
it into the heart of the beautiful Gulhyndi. For an instant he held 
his daiighter, who was now pale in his arms, looked at her, and 
then laid her gently on the ground. He now took a blue silk cord, 
put it round his neck, drew it tight without trembling, and thus 
volimtarily cut short his days, faithful to his pride and implacability. 
The following morning the caliph went for Hussain and Gul- 
hyndi; only their corpses were found. Ali shed many tears on the 
j«le face oi his Gulhyndi, but they could not wake her. It being 
a custom with the Mohammedans to bury their dead three hours 
after their decease, Hussain and his daughter were deposited imme- 
diately in a burial vault outside of the city, whither AH followed 
his beloved. When all had retired, he alone continued sitting in 
the burying-ground, on her tomb. In the clear night, when the 
moon ilmnuned the tomb, he said, after a deep silence: " I must see 
her once more; the sacred moon shall once more shine upon her in 
my arms, before her beautiful body is reduced to dust." As he 
said these words, he saw something moving in the high grass 
between the graves. In hopes that it was the grave-digger, he went 
near, to ask him to lift the stone from the tomb. On approaching 
quite close, he discovered that it was Lockman, and shuddered at 
meeting this little monster on so sacred a spot. By the pale 
moonhght he appeared to him more hideous and fiend-hke than 
formerfy. " What are you doing here?" he asked him. 
" I assist my master, as I am ever wont to do." 
" I no longer want your assistance; you are the cause of her 
misfortune and her death; you seduced me to see her; without 
me she would still live and be happy." 

" Would you rather wish never to have seen her?" 
" Go call the grave-digger, and then go home." 
"The grave-digger is from home; I Know what you want, and 
can afford you better assistance than he." 

2a 
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" You shall not movo the Btcne from the grave /' 

*^ That would be of little use, for she ia not m it." 

*' She is with Allah, but hc^r body is there. I liave myself lowered 
the coffin into the vaidt, and have never since left the spot/' 

"Where her body is, there she also is/' aaid Lockman; ** but 
neither of them is in the vault." 

Having said these words, he picVed iip a human bone from the 
giDund, and knocked with it gently three times on the stone, which 
moved of its own accord. '' Now look in," said he. 

All looked, and &aw Gulhyndi's and Huasain's coffins standing 
open and empty. " Heaven ! what is this?" cried AJi, rending hia 
clothes in despair. 

** GuUiyndi is not dead," said Lockman; "she lives, and etill 
lives for you; if you wiah to see her, go some night across the 
desert. Rest yourself near the spring of Ali Haymmamyj and 
then go towards the ruins of Babylon; towards the west there is a 
large grotto of marble; at its entrance yon will find jne ready to 
conduct you to your beloved. Banish fear from your heart, and 
harbour no unworthy suspicion towards your friend and protector*" 

When Lockman had thus spoken, he went away and disap- 
peared among the graves, a few pale blue i^nes fatui aloce 
marking the way which he went. Ali, who followed him with 
his eye, started up ^ from a frightful dream^ scarcely knowing 
what to think of all that liati happened. The moon cast her 
pale light on the tomb enclosing the coffins.; a heavy dew had 
fallen on the grass, and grasshoppers were chirping on its moist 
blades. 

SECOND PART. 

In the centre of Upper Asia, the most ancient, and, at the same 
time the least known country in the world, is a high table-land, 
across which runs a chain of lofty rocky mountains. Its soil con- 
sists of coarse sand and gravel, in which, however, are often found 
the most beautiful precious stones. Here and there is found, 
during the summer-season, patches of rich pasture to which the 
Mongols bring their cattle. Over its greatest extent it is quite 
barren, without either tree or shrub, although in some places 
springs are gushing forth which soon run off in the stony groimd. 
The elevated basins in the snow-capped mountains are reservoirs from 
which innumerable small rivulets flow down in every direction 
through the crevices, and form the mighty rivers of Asia. 

Large heaps of stones are piled up at short distances, pointing 
out the way to the caravans, and near them wells are dug out for 
their refreshment in the burning heat. Besides these are found many 
salt lakes among these mountains, which, viewed from a distance, 
have a reddish appearance. The wild horse Dscheggetai is seen 
running about in herds. In ita slight make it resembles the mule; 
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and with its slim stag-like neck, and its beautiful cream colour, it 
rushes across the desert hke clouds of drifted sand. All the do- 
mestic animals of Europe, the dog, cat, ox, rein-deer, and horse, here 
rove in their primitive wildness, at war with the still wilder and 
untamed lions, tigers, panthers, and the horrible serpents who 
dwell in the clefts and creep forth in the darkness of night. Here 
and there the diggers of rhubarb have built their huts on some 
rocky fastness under the green cedars, and are the only human 
beings who are met in this wild scene. 

In these immense unknown regions there are parts surroimded 
by chains of lofty mountains, where beautiful nature still blooms 
in a paradisaical youthfulness, which no mortal eye ever yet has 
seen. 

Here the spirits live in all their natural grandeur, as in the first 
days of creation before Allah had formed man. They choose their 
abode according to their several dispositions; the evil spirits, whose 
nature is maHcious, and whose deeds are destructive, haunt, for 
the most part, the wildest and most barren spots, hving in dark 
damp caverns deep below the earth, and bestride at night the pesti- 
lential winds to visit the men on the fertile southern coasts of Asia. 
The good spirits live in cool grottoes in the beautiful and fertile 
jMTts near springs, and often with the morning dawn soar through 
the air to Arabia, Persia, and India, to refresh and accompany 
those men who render themselves worthy of their assistance. The 
Eastern nations call this imknown wonderful land Ginistan; and 
though knowing it to be on the earth, they yet think it inac- 
cessible, and separate it from all the inhabited countries of the 
globe. 

In one of these beautiful grottoes, where clear crystals forced 
themselves like icicles through stones glittering with ore, the 
lovely Gxdhyndi for the first time reopened her eyes, being roused 
by a rippling spring in the back groimd, which gushed down into a 
basin of polished jasper. The Umpid stream served her as a mirror 
when she awoke, and there she saw herself reflected in the most 
charming morning-dress. After having contemplated herself for 
a moment, she uttered a sigh of wonder: all around her became 
animated. From the streamlet rose nymphs with rushes in their 
hair, the water still flowing from their snowy bosoms ; in their 
hands they had instruments which they held against the rippling 
of the stream, and these struck the cords and produced wonderful 
sounds. In the trees himg beautiful boys with wings of splendid 
colours; their golden locks flowed from their heads like foliage, and 
a glow like that of the rising sun beamed from their rosy cheeks. 
From the clefts in the rocks fantastic figures stretched forth their 
&ces9 pale, mournful faces, with crowns of gold and precious stones 
on their heads, holding silver gongs in their hands, on which were 
suspended silver bolls, which they struck. Grulhyndi*s astonishment 
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was at its heiglitj wlicn elie beard these singular creatures Bng the 
foEowing words ; 

"Motintfliii'.mers, breezea fleet, 
<jreet tliee, sweet. 

Greet thee in the dew drop's bright^ 
QueeD of light. 

The ni^ht has Itill^d the rc^e'i child^ 
^ft tmd mild. 
Has she wrapped it in her veil, 

Bnt ita leaves are opened all 

When sunbeams fall 
Warmly at mom into the rale. 
And thy fate has been th^ same. 
Tiiy soft frame 
Di^ awiLj in slumber deep. 
Soon hns sleep 

CoIontM thj fiiir clwseka ftgEio. 
Hie wild bird'g strain 
Wakes thee from thy sweet repose. 

In the freah-blocming lap of natme 

Them hast gained new charms, fair creature. 
Like the rose." 

Then these fantastic forms vanished again, and she heard the 
spring ripple, as before the rusthng of the trees, and the echoes 
through the vaults of the cavern. Soon a troop of girls dressed in 
wlute came into the protto, spread a carpet, and put upon it the^ 
most exquisite viands, placed two cushions, one for her, and an* 
other f^>r a ?Pcond person, and then bowed and said^ ^* Your guar- 
dian angel is coming." 

Gulhyndi had scarcely recovered from her astonishment, than, 
amidst a train of singing and dancing creatures, a handsome youth 
entered, dressed far more splendidly than the CaUph of Bagdad him- 
self. A mantle of the finest purple hung down from his shoul- 
ders, the rest of his attire was of snow-white silk, and he had 
a crown of glittering rubies on his head. He sat down, and 
asked Gulhyndi to do the same. When the dancers and singers 
had retired, he said, '' Gulhyndi is now in the bliss of Paradise." 

She was silent and trembled. The splendid king began to take 
some of the meats that were served up, and said, after a short 
silence, *' Gulhyndi is in the abode of enjoyment, let her enjoy 
without fear." 

Upon this she rose and fell down at his feet, saying, *' Pow- 
erful being, I cannot enjoy anything; my enjoyments were few 
when I was Uving, they are still less now that a superior power 
has placed me in your Eden. Give me back my AM when he 
has ended his days ; until then my dreams within these sacred 
shades shall recall to me the past and prepare me for a blissful 
eternity." 

" Am I less ethereal than you?" said the young king, " and do I 
i;iot participate in these things? Take one of these fruits, its juice 
is heavenly, its enjoyment spiritual." 
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- Gulhyndi bowed low, but found It impossible to accept the fruit 
he offered her; for, notwithstanding his beauty, there was something 
in his features that inspired her with terror and warned her not to 
accept it. 

At this he smiled and rose, saying, as he retired: " This earthly 
nature must be purified." 

Gulhyndi was alone all day. She went out of the grotto to walk 
about in the beautiful country around. Towards sunset she was tor- 
mented with hunger and said to herself: '* Can one really feel such 
an earthly appetite in a state of bliss? But, alas! I am not in a 
state of bliss; 1 feel as earthly as I did before; deep melancholy and 
yearning are gnawing my heart." As she said these words her eyes 
glanced at a bread tree which overhung a fountain. It looked so 
innoxious that she plucked some fruit, ate it, took some water in the 
hollow of her hands and drank. She felt herself refreshed and in- 
vigorated by her scanty repast, and her heart felt lighter. The set- 
ting sun shone kindly on her through the deep clefts of the snow- 
capped mountains that bounded the horizon, as he cast his beams on 
the gold leaved shrub, called Dsaac^ which bloomed on the brink. 
Flying fish moved their silver fins in his last rays. Gulhjrndi walked 
peacefully back to her grotto amid the evening song of the twitter- 
.mg birds. A sweet slumber soon came over her as she reclined on 
her couch, during which a pleasant dream showed her her beloved 
AH. 

For some days she repeated her walk, and at evening returned to 
her grotto. The young king came daily with increased pomp ; he 
spoke kindly to Gulhyndi, had dances and music performed, and sang 
himself, whilst his eyes tenderly contemplated her charms. She con- 
tinued taciturn and reserved; she touched none of the dainties that 
were placed before her, and opened neither her ear nor her heart to 
his singing. He always smiled when he departed and said: " The 
earthly nature must be purified." 

Gxilhyndi was dehghted when he was gone, for she could then 
wander about in the delightful and verdant region. Oh, how much 
did she wish that her Ali was with her ! The beauties of nature 
were here greater than imagination could conceive. Among the 
many variegated birds she was particularly pleased with a pheasant 
of the Argus species; she tamed him in the few first days; he walked 
by her side, stood before her in the sun, with his yellow body and 
black spots on his wings; his head and neck were red, and the former 
was adorned by a blue crest. When she stroked him he spread out 
his long wings with orange feathers like a fan, which glittered with 
large oval eyes. In the fresh green meadows she found a quantity 
of the fine plant called ginseng^ which the eastern nations so highly 
esteem, because it cures all diseases. She had no doubt that she was 
in Paradise; but for the angel, as he was called, she could feel no 
affection, having, on the contrary, a dislike to him. He seemed to 
be a sensual spirit, and though so handsome she thought she dis- 
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coTered features which reminded her of a man of hideoiia appear- 
ance whom she had seen once or twice in her Hfe, namely^ Lockman, 
AJj'b slave* Once while ahe was walking across a field leading to a 
forest, a dreadful tiger came ninning towards her with open jaws; he 
stopped on coming quite close, couched down and stared at hex, as 
if he were going to pounce on her and tear her to pieces. At fiist 
Gulhyndi was terrified, but soon rccoirered herself. At this moment 
the yoimg king, returning from himting amid the rounds of bugles, 
approached, and seeing the tiger in this menacing attitude before her^ 
iiastened to kill him with his spear. '* I have saved your life, fioi 
maiden,*' said he. 

^* Impossible, sir," she replied; '* my eartlily life, a^ you have be- 
fore told me, I have lost already, and my eternal life I can ohtaia 
only by a good conscience, and lose only by sinful thoughts, front 
which may Allah preserve me !" 

'' I appreciate your courage and sagacity," said the young king, 
vexed^ and he left her in anger. 

After several days had passed, and Gulhyndi still oontinued the 
same, the young king said, " It is my duty, fair Gulhyndi, to show 
you what you do not desire to see. You are lavishing your aifec- 
tions on an unwortby mortal, and thereby render yourself uniit for 
joys of a higher order. Are you desirous of seeing your Ali once 
more?" 

*' Oh !" cried she, " favour me with this ble^ed sight, and you shall 
reap my eternal gratitude." 

" You shall see him this very night in your grotto," replied he. 
In the evening, shortly after sunset, while the moon shed her 
beams on the grotto, he came again, dressed as when she first saw 
him, in his purple mantle, and with a crown of rubies on his head, 
which sparkled brightly in the moon's rays. " Look into the depth 
of the cavern while all is dark," he said, " but take care not to look 
at me during the appearance of the apparition, otherwise all will 
suddenly vanish." 

He now waved his wand, and Gulhyndi saw through a bright 
opening, her Ali in the deep recess, in the arms of a beautiful young 
girl, and she heard him say, "Fair Zulima! can you love me? 
Gulhyndi is dead, and my love has expired with her." On hearing 
these words Gulhyndi grew pale, but recovering herself suddenly, 
and remembering the warning of the young king, she turned her 
head quickly, without being observed, and now beheld by her side, 
instead of the beautiful youth, Lockman, with his hideous humps, 
squinting eyes, and cock's feathers, on his pointed 'hat. He no 
sooner perceived that she was looking at him, than the apparition 
disappeared, and he again stood before her in his former beauty. 

"Holy Allah! Mighty prophet?' exclaimed she, falling on her 
knees and extending her white arms towards the moon, " save me 
from this fiend ! Remove this seducer who harasses me !" As she 
littered these words the young king vanished, and her faithful 
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Argus came in and sat down at her side. The birds were singing in 
the bushes; the fountain, which had ceased flowing, again mur^ 
inured, and Grulhyndi fell into a sweet slumber, during which a 
dream showed her Ali, with his hand on his heart, sajdng, " I am 
iaithful." From this time she saw the young king no more. She 
lived on the roots of the earth, the fruit of the trees, and drank from 
the fountain. No nymph or other creature appeared again. Her 
heart bein^ tranquihsed, hope revived again in her soul, and she 
bloomed lite the rose in the valley. She tamed many pretty ani- 
mals, and lived among them like a shepherdess, praying night and 
morning to Allah, that he might show her Ali, who appeared 
ni^idi^, in her most pleasing dreams. 

WTiile the &ir Gulhyndi thus lived happily, her fether, on 
awaking, foimd himself in a condition quite the reverse of hers. 
When he opened his eyes, he was stretched on a barren rock, 
imder a burning sun, and with the cord stiU round his neck. Stung 
by an innumerable quantity of gnats and flies, that were buzzing 
round him, he sprung up, and with all the torments of a parching 
thirst, which allowed mm no time for reflection, he ran about 
seeking a spring to refresh himself, but found none — ^not even a 
tree was nigh to cast a shade in which he might repose. Just as he 
was falling senseless to the ground, he discovered a cavern, which, 
by the rays of the sim shining into it, he found was spacious. 

Further in the back ground some rays of light fell in through aH 
aperture. Hussain entered, and found a table cut out in the rock. 
A stone near it served as a chair, a wooden goblet stood on it, and 
dose by a fountain was bubbling. The first thing he did was to 
take the goblet and run to the fountain in order to fiU it and diink« 
He filled it a second time, but finding it too cool in the shady 
cavern, and apprehensive of producing a fever, he took the goblet, 
sat down at the entrance of the cavern in the sun, and slowly emptied 
its contents. While doing this, it seemed as if someuung was 
moving at the bottom of the goblet, and on looking in he discovered 
a black leech writhing. Ksgusted, he threw from him the goblet^ 
the contents of which caused vomiting, and he fell fiainting on the 
ground. 

He was roused by a violent shaking. Opening his eyes, he saw 
a little deformed figure standing berore him wiui a hump on his 
chest and back, with squinting eyes, and with a nose that hung 
over his mouth like a bunch of purple grapes. His clothes were 
black, and he wore a miner's apron, having on his head a black cap, 
upon which appeared a death's head and cross bones. In his hand he 
held a miner's hammer. " What are you doing here?" asked the 
monster, " Who gave you permission to enter my cavern, to cast my 
goblet in the sand, and to sleep on my ground?*' 

"Pardon me, sir," replied Hussain; "I am a poor unhappy 
wretch, and know not how I am come hither. I was once Cadi of 
Bagdad, thus much I recollect; I had a beautiful daughter^ who -^^ 



to te married to the son of my enemy, but I Tvould not give my 
conaent. "WTiat took place farmer is concealed ixom my memory as 
if by a mist/' 

** You have come lierc witlioiit my permission," said the litde 
miner; *^ you have cast my goblet into the dust; you would not 
allow your daughter to marry ; all this desenres punishment." 

He now took poor Hussain by the hand, and led him into a cavern, 
where the icy cold water incessaiitly poured into the abyss below, 
Uke a shower bath, through innumerable holes, Husaam was obhgci 
to stand on a iiarrt:>w piece of rock, where, in spite of a shivering fit 
of ague, he dared not move lest he should fall into the well beneath. 
When he had thus stood for a long time, tlie miner led him out and 
threw him on the sand, under the burning &un, where he could not 
move, *' This will teach you not to throw my cup on the gi^ound 
again, not to sleep again in my cavern without my permission, and 
not, to forbid agam the marriage of your daughter," ^d the dwarf. 
He then filled the goblet vrith water, took a piece of black bread 
firom a recess in the rock, and put both before Hussain, saying, 
" Eat, drink, and be my slave, but do not ventUTC twenty pacea 
from the cavern ; rest youj^If that you may be strong for work on 
my return," 

When he was gone, Husaain took the bread which hunger made 
him relish, notwithstanding it was very bad. As he took the 
poblet and again saw tlie leech in it, he was near despair, put 
it down again, but unable to resist :iny longer, he seized it and 
drank, as tormenting thirst at last overcame his loathing. He had 
no sooner drank than the leech fastened on his lip and bit him so 
sharply that he fell on the ground senseless. Being aroused again 
by shaking, the Uttle miner stood before him, crying, *' Have you 
thrown my goblet to the ground a second time ?" 

Hussain trembled, but made no reply. 

" For this time it may pass. Follow me," said the monster. 

Hussain was obliged to follow him further into the desert, when 
the little man said, *' I want to find gold and precious stones for my 
crowns; but you are as yet too weak and ignorant to work in my 
mines: I have, therefore, for the present, destined you for some 
Ught work. You shall seek gold and precious stones on the desert. 
Every evening you must bring me at least three good stones, and 
one ounce and a half of gold ; if you fail to do so, you may reckon 
upon punishment for your idleness." 

What a task for the unfortunate Hussain ! He was obliged to 
walk the whole day on the dry sand, and search under a scorching 
sun. He could but rarely satisfy his cruel master, who generally 
punished him by hunger and thirst, and the terrible icy cold bath. 
His food consisted of mouldy bread, some fruits, and water out of 
the loathsome goblet ; but he was already so accustomed to the leech, 
that he was no longer disgusted with it, making it rather his sole 
friend and companion. When his hands were swollen from his long 
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search between sharp stones, and his feet with walking on them, he 
applied the leech to the blisters, which mitigated his pains by suck- 
ing the inflamed blood. Thus he lived for a long time. His pride 
and haughtiness, which in former days had caused his daughter and 
himself so much sorrow, were gradually forgotten; only his hatred 
and abhorrence for Ibrahim was still felt, as though he were the 
cause of his misery. 

But it is now time to return to Ali and see what in the mean- 
while has happened to him. The first weeks of his disconsolate state 
had passed; despair had exhausted itself; and hope began to re- 
vive him by pleasing anticipations, reminding him daily of Lock- 
man as the sole sheet-anchor of his happiness. He indeed at first 
shuddered at the idea of resorting to an evil spirit, but afterwards 
said within himself, "Is it then really certain that he is evil? 
What has he done to prove him maUffnant? Near Ah Haymmamy's 
fountain in the desert 1 have seen nothing but what is in the natural 
order of things. Lockman has served me with his knowledge ; he 
has endeavoured to withdraw me from sohtude; has procured me 
the pleasure of seeing my beloved; has saved my life from the wrath 
of her father, and inspired me with hope when all hope had fled. 
That he is hideous, that there is something repulsive in his features; 
that blue flames flash from the earth where he treads — ^what does all 
this signify? If he is a spirit, it must be easy for him to assume 
what appearance he Ukes on earth. K he were a subtle spirit he 
would show himself in the most captivating form of temptation. But 
he despises this. Certainly he is one of those capricious beiags, 
who exert their influence on human Ufe, and make men happy or 
miserable as they please. He has favoured me, and it woiud be 
folly without parallel not to avail myself of his kindness. What do 
I risk, now that I have lost all on earth?" 

Ali found it an easy matter to obtain his father's permission to 
wander again to Babylon. The old man rejoiced thatnis son could 
still take pleasure in something, and hoped he would soon console 
himself for his loss. AH therefore took his knapsack on his back, 
and set out on his way as he had formerly done, being careful to ob- 
serve the right time. He crossed the desert in the delightful cool 
of morning, and met nothing remarkable on his way. First, when 
he reached Ah Haymmamy's fountain, he was surprised to find the 
spot totally changed. The palm trees were fresh and verdant, flowers 
grew round the brink of the fountain, and he perceived no sulphur- 
ous exhalation ; but saw, on drawing near, a delightful brook of clear 
water. A cup of emerald hung by a golden cham near the fountain, 
and invited him to drink. His hand already held the cup filled, 
when suddenly a shuddering seized him. He poured the water 
away, and dropped the cup, saying to himself, " It is still cool, and I 
leally feel no tmrst, it is not well to amuse oneself with supernatural 
things." He spent the noon with his old acquaintance the water- 
carrier, and towards evening proceeded in the ditectioiL oC ftifc^\ssv>L. 
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All AKB GULHYNDL 

He s^arcbed long before be foimd tbe spot described by Lock- 
man. The sun had already Bitnk and cast his rays on some stones 
overgrown witb ivy, when All perceived an entrance, and fancied he 
saw Lockman. As he went towards bim, Loctman said: 

** Have you come at last? I have been waiting for you here more 
than an hour. But what is the matter witb you? You look pale 
and bewildered. You do not seain to have confidence in me; why 
did you not drink at the fountain ? Have I not told you that with- 
out confidence nothing can succeed?*' 

" I have confidence," repbed AU; *^ whoever you are, might j 
spirit, bring me to my Gulhyndi !" 

" I am a man Hke yourself/' repbed Lockman, " apoor^ good- 
hearted fellow, who takes pleasure m helping others without thought 
of himself. My industry has taught me various secrets of nature* 
and I have applied my skill to your debverance. Having discovered 
some magnificent ancient vaults of Babylon^ now in ruins for many 

fenerations, I have fitted them for j^our use ; there you may dwell 
appy and undistiucbed witb your fair Gulhyndi. Dimng tbe day 
you may walk in these defigbtful fields, and at night the magnificent 
castle beneath will enclose you within its strong walls, I wiU serve 
you as formerly, and my debgbt sbaU be, as it ever has been^ to show 
you my fidefity and devotedness." When be bad said these words, 
he took Ali by the hand, and conducted him down a stone stair- 
case. 

AU followed readily ; but when he bad counted nearly three bimdred 
steps in his descent into the earth, and stiU found no end, he began 
to quake. It was pitch-dark aroxmd him, tbe only fight tbey had 
being from a dark lantern, which Lockman held in his hand, and 
which shone full on bis face, showing Ab bis hideous features. He 
fancied he often saw him distort his face, and smile mabgnantly. 
Just as be bad counted the three hundred steps be stopped, and 
cried: " Whither do you lead me? I can go no farther. My Gul- 
hyndi is an angel of bght, she cannot be in the darkest abodes of the 
subterranean world." 

Lockman burst out into a roar of laughter, making the cavern 
tremble, and the bght in his lantern was extinguished. " Are you 
afraid to be in the dark?*' he asked. *' Well, then, it sball soon be 
bght!'^ 

He now struck the sobd rock with his wand; it burst, and Ab 
found himself in a most beautiful place, such as he bad never seen. 
He seemed to stand in a large church ; slender columns of brown 
porphyry rose high, bke trees, supporting an arched ceiling of 
emerald, bke intertwined fobage. In the back ground stood a 
shining globe of red crystal, semi-transparent, upon an altar. This 
globe illumined tbe whole edifice, and appeared like tbe full moon 
m the horizon, shedding her bght into a dark forest. From this 
place they proceeded througb a narrow passage, which ended in 
a cheerful apartment, tbe walls of which were of white polished 
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marble. In its centre was suspended a chandelier of diamonds, and 
at the further end a purple curtain, falling in symmetrical folds, con- 
cealed a magnificent couch. On each side of the couch stood two 
Eons of brass, so naturally formed as to appear living, had not the 
brightness of the metal proved the contrary. " You are now in the 
haven of your joy and destiuation," said Lockman. " Upon this 
couch slmnbers Gulhjmdi, whom Heaven has destined for you. She 
stretches her arms towards you, and it remains with you to choose 
the moment when you will be the happiest of mortals." 

When Lockman had said these words, he drew the curtain, and 
Ali saw his Giilhyndi sleeping in the most charming attitude on 
black silk cushions. Lockman, contemplating Ali, said, as he left 
the room, " Venture, and be happy." 

Ali stood there, blushing and trembling. The noble beauty of 
Gxdhyndi inflamed his heart. *' Come, my beloved," she cried in 
her sleep, stretching out her arms, " come to my heart." 

Ali hesitated ; he approached her, but suddenly stopped. " No, 
Grulhyndi," he said to himself, " it is not thus we wiould meet again ! 
Sleep sweetly ! I will go and await the moment when you rise and 
come towards me." 

With these words he drew the purple curtain, and hastened with 
quick steps to the church. 

Perfect silence and peace reigned here. The brown porphyiy 
columns rose majestically, and the light from the moon in the choir 
played strangely in the innumerable precious stones which covered 
the ceiling like sparkling foliage. Ali knelt down. " Eternal 
ADah !" he cried, " I stand far removed from thy bright moon, far 
£rom thy genial blooming forest that adorns the surface of the earth ! 
Anguisn and expectation oppress my bosom in the dark bowels of 
the earth, where burning lamps and dead stones are to supply, by 
their flickering gleam, thy holy light, thy fresh, young, and ever- 
changing nature. But where I am, there thou art also ! Thou 
seest me in the bowels of the earth, as on the highest rocks. I am 
in thy power, wherever I go, and resign myself confidently to thy 
protection." 

He now approached the choir, where the shining crystal globe 
was slowly turning on the altar. Curious to know how it was con- 
trived, he went towards it; but passing an open door which he per- 
ceived on his left, and which seemed to be the entrance to a mag- 
nificent burial vault, he drew near it. On both sides of the door 
Btood two giants carved in black stone, with drawn swords in their 
hands. Just as he was going to enter, they dropped their swords 
crosswise before the entrance, and would undoubtedly have cut him 
to pieces, had he not started back immediately. He paused a mo- 
ment in astonishment, but soon became himself. He saw that the 
giants again raised their swords, and that aU was done by skilftil 
mechanism. He, therefore, waB careful not to go straight up to the 
door, but slipped boldly round one of the giants, treading on his 
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feet instead of tbe threshold, and thus by a dexterous turn found 
himself suddenly in a curious vault. Tlie knotty walls and arches 
were of black granite; here and there blue rays of light fell through 
fissures in the rocks, as if from burning f^altpetre. In tho centre 
stood an open silver coffin, in ^hich was the body of a female 
stretched out, attired in cloth of gilver, and with a crown of dia- 
monds on her head. One blue ray fell through the ceiling, and 
iUumined her pale face. AH shuddered, and was starting back, 
w^hen at the same infant he discovered a sparkling serpent moving 
on the breast of the corpse, and pointing its sting at her heart. Irr- 
Bpixed with a pious veneration for the dead now before him, and 
indignant that a creeping Termin should desecrate an embalmed 
body J Ah, without hesitation, and forgetful of his own danger, has- 
tened near, and seized the sei-pent by the head to fling it away. But 
what was his astonislimcnt at perceiving that what he held in kis 
hand was a talisman composed of precious stones ! He had no 
sooner removed it than tbe corpse sighed deeply, ODened her eyes, 
extended her arms, and rose in the coffin. She looked around and 
contemplated Ali, who stood there amazed, with the talisman in his 
hand. With her fore^finger on her lips, she seemed collecting bef 
tiioughts; then steppetl from the colBn and approached Ali, with 
the splendid crown on her head, whilst tbe silver train of her 
dress swept the ground. Ali, shuddering, exclaimed: *' Praised be 
Allah, the moat merciful being!" 

" Praised be Allah!" she repeated. 

When Ali heard her utter the name of Allah, he took courage, 
and his confidence increased when he saw the living red return to 
her cheeks. She dropped the stiff silver robe to the ground, and 
now stood before him in an azure garment, over which fell a gauze 
wrought with silver stars; but she still retained the crown of dia- 
monds. She now walked back to the coffin to take the emerald 
sceptre that had laid at her side, and as she seized it she exclaimed: 
"Now I have regained the power I lost; thanks be to Ali's cou- 
rage, which has disenchanted me !" 

Ali knelt down ; he knew from Gulhyndi's description that she 
was the beautiful fairy who had once appeared to his beloved in a 
dream, who had often comforted her, and of whom they had heard 
nothing of late. 

** You see the cause of my not having appeared to Gulhyndi," 
said the gracious Ferihanu, who guessed his thoughts; "I am still 
your mutual friend. Follow me to the mosque ; a few words will 
disclose all the past." 

Thus saying, she took his hand and led him to the splendid vault, 
sat down upon a couch at some distance from the radiating globe, 
and said as follows: *' I am a good fairy, and have been living for 
some time at enmity with the wicked Zelulu. Being once inflamed 
with love for me, he solicited my hand, and on my treating him 
with contempt, he has ever since eutjeilam^d a violent hatred towards 
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me. As he was not able to vent it on me, he has wreaked his 
vengeance on many innocent persons. This inveterate hatred 
towards them proceeds from his belief that they do not reaUy pos- 
sess any good quaUties. He thinks that their inclinations deserve 
nothing better than to be disappointed, and he has repeatedly told 
me, that he has no more compassion for a fallen man, than for 
the insect that flies of its own accord into the flame, and bums its 
win gs. 

" wTien I once met him in a windy moonlight night, in a desert of 
Upper Asia, I cried to him as I passed, ' Zelulu, have pity on poor 
hiunanity.' 

" * Peribanu,' he replied, ' you have none on me, and why should 
I have any on wretched mortals?' 

" * Love cannot be forced,' said I, ' but reason rules every thing, 
and ought to rule you. Do you not tremble at the vengeance of the 
judge? 

" * Teach me to esteem them,' he exclaimed, * and I will cease to 
persecute them.' 

" Some time after that he came to me in a friendly manner, say- 
ing, * Peribanu, allow me to present you with a magnificent orna- 
ment for the bosom. I shall consider your acceptance of it the only 
way of compensating for the contempt you have expressed.' 

** I was imprudent enough to accept this beautiful serpent of pre- 
cious stones, which you now hold in your hand, and placed it on 
my bosom. I had scarcely done so when I fell into a death-like 
trance. In this state Zelulu's slaves brought me into this vault, 
where I should have continued for centuries without hope of de- 
Kverance, had not Heaven, through you, rescued me. Thus the 
wicked Zelulu exercised his power over me without any resistance. 
He came to me every night, asking me whether I would love him; 
for the charm was so contrived that it deprived me of the exercise of 
my power and of motion, without deprivmg me of consciousness. I 
have always answered his importunities with a loud and distinct 
* No !' so that he was obUged to depart without hope." 

The fairy now took Ali by the hand, and led him out of the 
mosque, through a long corridor, into the apartment of white marble. 
She touched his eyelids with her sceptre, and drew aside the curtain. 
What was his astonishment when, instead of his Gulhyndi, he saw 
an image of wax, which had but an imperfect resemblance to his 
beloved ! The figure stared at him with dull, glassy eyes, like a 
painted corpse. He could not conceive how it was possible to 
have mistaken this horrible pale lump for his Gulhyndi. Peribanu 
struck the wax figure with her sceptre, it broke, and a hideous knot 
of poisonous serpents rolled from its bowels, and fled into the clefts 
of the rocks for fear of her wand. AU cast his eyes on the two 
metal lions which stood on either side of the couch, and saw in 
amazement that they were living. They wagged their tails, and 



gtared widi fiery ejm at him. " Flee/' cried tlie faiiy, raising her 
wand^ and they fled quickly, like obedient dogs, j 

*' Go home to your tidier," said the good lidry, "do aJlhe com- | 
mauds you, and this shall be the means of your happiness. You mQ 
Bee Gulhyiidi again," 

WiUi these words she led him up the steps to an aperture, say- 
ingj *' Gro, you will find your&slf in a well-known spot, not far irom I 
your native city. Remember what I have told you, and forget me , 
not;^ 

Saying this^ she yaniEhed. Ali stepped out, and found himself by 
the brink of Ah Hajrmmamy * s fountain. It was a fine morning, and 
the rising sun cast liis rays upon him. He stood for a moment and 
looked down into the depth, scarcely knowing whether what he had i 
jjassed through was a dream or reality: he remarked at the same 
time that he still had the talisman in his hand. He was carefid ' 
not to bring it near his bosom j but kept it as a sign of the past sm- 
gular eventSj and wrapped it in the folds of hia turban. Now He set ' 
out on his way with a heart joyful and full of hope, and before ^ 
noon he arrived at his father's at Bagd^. I 

The following morning Ibrahim said to Alij '* I am rejoiced, my 
aon, that you have begun to compose yourself. There is no bettef ' 
remedy against melancholy thoughts than amusement. I intend 
taking a journey to Samarcand in a few days, and doubt not that ; 
it will be very advantageous to us. I have already received 
my goods from a port on the Red Sca^ and expect to barter them 
profitably for the precious things of Upper Asia. My advantage 
IS yours; therefore go too, it will cheer you and assist me." 

AU, recollecting what the fairy had told him, looked upon his 
father's proposal as a presage of his happiness; and soon Ibrahim 
and his son departed from Bagdad, with a large nimiber of slaves 
and heavily laden camels. Not far from the city they fell in with 
another caravan, and now hastened, as quickly as circumstances per- 
mitted, through many remarkable countries and cities of the far- 
famed Samarcand. 

During their journey they were often obhged to cross deserts and 
trackless steppes, where Ibrahim, never having made this journey 
before, trusted himself to a guide. After having thus travelled for 
several months, and stopped at difierent places, they one evening 
passed through a desert. The guide, a little deformed man, with a 
red nose, assured them that this would be the last, and promised 
that within three days they would reach their destination. 

As they now passed through a narrow valley, bounded on either 
side by lofty rocks, and thickly overgrown with pine trees, a most 
terrible phenomenon presented itself, that dispersed the whole caravan. 
A thunder-storm came on, and the hghtning struck a mighty cedar, 
the resinous bark of which immediately ignited. The whole tree 
was instantly in a blaze, and the crackling fire spread on every side; 
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all the pine, fir, larch, and cedar trees were in one blaze. The 
lurid tongues of the flames rushed fearftdly along the mountain ridge 
in the dark night. A thick smoke arose and darkened the air be- 
yond. In the universal confiision, where each only thought of 
saving himself, Ibrahim lost sight of his son. Ali anxiously searched 
for his father but without success. Throughout the awfiil night he 
rode about on his camel until it would no longer carry him. Terri- 
fied at the fire, it at length threw him off* and rushed into the flames. 
Ali forced his way boldly through a narrow pass in the rocks, which 
the fire had not yet reached. Having passed through it, he saw be- 
fore him a large valley and a wood beyond. He raUied his last 
energies to reach it, and sank dovm exhausted near a tree, where, by 
the hght of the burning forest, he saw that the fire was not hkely to 
penetrate so far; more, his faihng strength did not permit him to ob- 
serve, and weariness closed his eyes. 

When he awoke, his first thought was of his father. He felt re- 
freshed by a short sleep, and hastened onward. The country, 
although it was autumn, was blooming as though it were spring; 
nature had not purchased her fruits with her blossoms, but fcuit and 
blossoms glowed side by side in sisterly concord. He had never 
aeen such green fresh turf, nor such a variety of flowers. Straight be- 
fore him opened a beautiful grove, with splendid orange and date trees, 
where he sat down and took refreshment in the cool sohtude. As 
lie sat buried in thought, he heard a vcrice call, " AU ! Ali !" Asto- 
nished, he looked round but saw no one. Thinking he had been 
mistaken, he continued eating his repast quietly. Suddenly the 
voice again cried directly opposite to him, "Ali! Ali!" and the 
name was repeated in several places. He now discovered a quantity 
of beautifiil parrots flying about, which looked at him, and repeated 
with complacency his name. " Who has taught them this?" said 
All, to himself, and a sweet glow darted through his veins. The 
parrots still repeated, " Ali ! AK ! Come ! Come !" and fluttered from 
bough to bough. He followed them, and foimd himself at length 
before a thick hedge that was impenetrable. The birds flew over 
it, perched within it, and again cried, "Ali! AH!" He now 
looked for an entrance, and finding one, at last entered, and saw a 
splendid lawn, enclosed by a semicircular hedge, both ends of which 
terminated by a rocky wall. In the centre of the turf was a flower- 
bed, whither one of the birds flew, again repeating his name. Look- 
ing at the plants, he discovered they were all arranged in letters; — 
great was his deUght when he found an A. and G. beautifully 
entwined, and he no longer doubted where he was. He discovered 
the beautifrd grotto, and hastened to it, exclaiming, " My Grulhyndi, 
where art thou?" To these words a sweet voice replied: 

"All, dear Ali ! where canst thou be? 
Oft thy Gulhyndi weeps for thee." 

*^ What is that? It is not her voice, it is not the voice of birds." 
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'* My All ! My tcloved friend ! thy Gulbyndi often weeps for 
tbee," said a pert starling, hopping about on the ground and picking 
up some seeds* 

*' Ah ! Ah!" cried the parrots, without, 

" Ah ! Ah ! ray bf^loved friend ! Gulhyndi often weepfl for tli<?e," 
said the starling, stretching out her neck, bending not, and looking 
at him shrewdly- 

Now a fine bird, in a golden cage, began to whistle a melody 
which AU had taught Gulhyndi shortly before they parted, ** Oh^ 
she loves me !" he cried. *' She is here I She has taught these fea- 
thered songsters my name and my songs. How many tim^ must h^ 
lips have repeated these words before these birds knew them/' At 
this moment he heard some one approaching; '* It is she I" he said 
to himself, *' but she must not sec me yet — I must prolong this blessed 
moment.*' With his staff he ti-aced the following lines in the sand: 

" Lovely Gulhyndi, Eon\jw no more, 
What hut^ has tiibcii, love will restore j 
The BttQ is raore bright wlieo tbe etorra i& o'er/' 

He had scarcely done this than the fliir Gulhjrudl, hke a lovely 
queen of nature, appeared with her nxmierous train. As a proud 
body guard, there stepped before, mth majestic step, two large bay 
coloured hons^ with thick manes. By her side walked the beautiful 
Argus, as a faithful friend; while the most lovely birds fluttered, 
and the most lovely beasts of the forest gamboled around her. The 
train was closed by a troop of snow-white lambs with red ribboBS 
round their necks, each having a singing-bird on its head, chirping, 
while the lambs bleated. Last of all came a stag, whose large antlers 
were hung with bells ; so that the bleating of lambs, the singing of 
birds, and the bells of the stag were not unhke a merry band of 
Turkish music. 

When they arrived at the grotto, the two lions lay down on either 
side of the entrance, and Gulhyndi, with her Argus, entered. AU 
the rest remained without, forming a semicircle, while Gulhjmdi 
took her repast. Two monkeys stood behind her couch, officiating 
as ser^'-ants, and offering her fruit, and water from the fountain. 
Argus stood by her side, and, with his beak, caught in the air all 
the fragments wliich she flung to him with her white hand. All 
that he missed, so that it fell to the ground, the little starUng snapped 
up before Argus had time to stoop after it. 

When the repast was over, Argus went to the entrance, spread 
his shining fan, and turned it several times, upon which the 
assembled courtiers without dispersed. Only the lions remained at 
their post, and Argus remained in the grotto with her mistress, as 
lady in waiting. 

Ali trembled with emotion when he beheld Gulhyndi, her fair 
hair flowing in long tresses. She wore a green silk robe, fastened 
with a purple girdle, without any other ornament. She appeared 
taller, more blooming and majestic; she was no longer the languish- 
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ing, pensive, Oriental beauty sighing for liberty, but the healthy, 
sprightly daughter of Eve, blooming as the fairest flower in nature. 
Still a soft desire seemed to depress ner arched brow, and indicated 
that, in the midst of abundance, she still lacked something. 

While she was sitting with her eyes cast downwards, she disco- 
vered the lines traced on the sand. She immediately recognised 
the characters, but was doubtful whether she should trust her eyes. 
What was her delight when convinced of the truth, by the happy 
Ali hastening and throwing himself at her feet ! Both now were in 
Paradise. 

When their first transport was over, thev related all that had 
happened to them since they last met. She told him that once, 
when she was alone in the grotto, the two lions had suddenly broken 
through the hedge. At this she was at first alarmed, but soon reco- 
vered on seeing that th^ lay down on either side of the entrance, 
like obedient dogs, and Allowed her as faithfiil guards. Ali could 
not suppress an mward shudder at seeing that they resembled the 
bronze Kons which, at Peribanu's command, had become hairy, and 
left the subterranean apartment. He now built a hut in the neigh- 
bourhood of his Gnlhyndi, without concern for his father, whom he 
confidently supposed was in the power of the feiry. But, unfor- 
tunately, this poor father had not fared so well as his happy son 
wished. 

Ibrahim wandered for a long time in that awful night; he has- 
tened to the opjjosite side to get clear of the burning wood, in- 
stead of penetrating through it as Ali had done. 'Ihe ground 
became so stony and rugged, that he could no longer ride on his 
camel. He tied it to a tree, and endeavoured to make his way on 
foot through the thick bushes, in order to reach a high tree, on 
which he might pass the night without fear of serpents and wild 
beasts. As he proceeded, he fell into a dark, damp, deep pit, where 
he lay for some time senseless. When he recovered, he had only a 
feint recollection of the causes of his present situation; he had quite 
forgotten Hussain*s and Giilhyndi*s death, and fancied he had 
fled with his son from Bagdad, to escape the persecutions of the 
malicious cadi. 

He had not remained long in this state before he saw coming 
through a narrow rocky path, a Httle person dressed in black like 
a miner, with a lantern m his hand. " Lockman," cried Ibrahim, 
who immediately recognised him, '* you here, and in this garb ! What 
does this meanf Where is my son?" 

" You had better be your son's keeper yourself," replied Lock- 
man; " I have nothing to do with him, but I have something to do 
with jrou. Up to work ! you are now my slave." 

With these words he seized Ibrahim, exhausted as he was, and 
led him to the icy cold bath in the cleft. He then brought him out 
again, and gave mm bread and water, suchashe had given to Hussain; 

2b 
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but ia lib cup there was no leeclii and, on the whole, he treated him 
^ leas harshly than the cadi. 

WheD Ibraliini had taken his scanty meal, Lockman eaid : ** Gfet 
up and go with me; it was always your favourite business to seek 
riches. 1 will show you the way to gold and precious stones**' 

He then took him to the deseit, and commanded him to search. 
When Ibrahim was left alone he was much confused^ and grieved, 
but Lockman's threats made him obey* Walking about in the burn- 
ing heat, he passed a high piece of rock, in the sliade of which some 
grass was growing. He tliere beheld a pale, haggard man with 
fiunken cheekg^ sitting down, greatly cxhaiieted- Being naturally 
compasaionatCt he quickly ran for a pitcher of water, which he 
had taken to the desert to quench hia thirst while working, and 
which, to keep the water Ireshj he had buried in the aand. This he 
brought, and put it to the lips of the faintLng man. The poor man 
drank, was refreehed, folded his hands as he raised his eyes, and 
emd: " Who art thou, aogcl from heaven, that a^stest mc in my 
extremity?*' 

Ibrahim knew the voice, and cried in amazement, " Hussaln, 
is it you?' 

Husgain stared at him, saying, as well as oxlmufltiott permitted^ 
** Ibrahim, ate you here? llow, have you come into tiis vale of 
tears to comfort yourenemy?** 

" By some evil fate I have fallen into the hands of mine enemy/* 
replied Ibrahim, " who has condemned me to seek gold and precious 
stones in this desert." When he said these words, Hussain put out 
his hands for the sack which he had filled that day with much labour; 
but what was his terror on finding it half empty f " What is this?' 
he cried; " have you come even in the last moments of my life to 
rob me and expose me to frightful punishment?" 

Ibrahim affirmed that he had taken nothing; he felt compassioii 
for poor Hussain, and forgot his own trouble. 

'' You lie, infamous fellow," cried Hussain; **your bag is full, 
you have filled it from mine/' 

*' I assure you," replied Ibrahim, " that I have taken nothing, 
nor have I ever thought of grieving you, and, as a proof, I will ex- 
change my bag for yours whenever you wish." He then offered his 
own. *' Stop here and rest yourself,'' he continued. " I am not 
yet so tired as to be unable to try to fill a second bag before evening." 
He left him, and with much pains collected the second half. Hus- 
sain did not know what to think of aU this, and both went together 
to the cavern without speaking. 

" Are your bags full?' cried the monster, who was sitting at the 
entrance as they arrived. " Empty them before me." Ibrahim emp- 
tied his bag first ; it was full of gold and precious stones. Hussain came 
with the one Ibrahim had given him — and it contained nothing but 
sand and pebbles. Lockman looked silently incensed at Hussain, 
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took him by the arm, and led him, weak and fainting, again to the 
terrible rushing shower-bath, where, for want of strength, he would 
have fallen into the abyss, had not Lockman seized mm and flung 
him half dead on the sand. 

" He is a villain," said he to Ibrahim, while the other lay faint- 
ing. '^ I wiU tell you plainly that he has slandered you to me, and 
is the sole cause of my reoeivmg you so harshly. I hate him, for he 
is not even fit to do the work of a slave. If you will do me a service 
I will restore you to liberty, bring you to your son, and arrange 
every thing so that you may again live in Bagdad in your former 
h^py circumstances." 

" what do you desire?" asked Ibrahim. 

'^ I am a spirit^ and camiot dispose arbitrarily of the life of a 
mortal. You, on the other hand, have power to destroy each other; 
take this knife and thrust it into Hussain's heart, then I will restore 
you to your former happiness, and give you all the gold-dust and 
precious stones in my cavern." 

'^ Far be it from me," said Ibrahim, '^ to act thus even to my 
bitterest enemy. May God forgive the evil we have done, and for 
which we are both now suffering. My hatred is extinguished. I 
have this day exchanged my ba^ for his, with the honest intention 
of lightening his burden. That it has turned out bo badly is not my 
fault." 

*^ Kill him," cried Lockman, threatening as he reached him the 
knife, " or I will throw you a hundred fethoms deep into the abyss, 
Among serpents and adders !" 

" Inrow me," cried Ibrahim, with firmness, clasping his hands, 
and raising his eyes to the stars. 

" You have regained courage," said Lockman, scoflSng. 
'* Misfortune inspires that," replied Ibrahim. 
** Daring man," cried Lockman, " you are not yet ripe, I will 
chastise you slowly." So saying he left him. 

" Poor Hussain 1" sighed Ibrahim as he looked on the pale man. 
Hussain opened his eyes, gave a friendly smile, and extended his hand 
to him, saying, 

"I heard what passed between you and the sorcerer; whose 
wicked design has ill succeeded. What was to separate us has united 
us. I now know you; can you forgive me?" 

Ibrahim embracing him said, " Will you again be my friend?" 
" For life and death," said Hussain, returning the embrace of his 
former enemy. They knelt down, and Mahommed's holy moon 
shone on then: reconciliation, which was sealed by a kiss, as she cast 
her pale gleam over the desert, and the fiiint reflection from the sand 
was mcreased, as if rejoicing that from the desert of affiction a flower 
had sprung, which the Eden of a life of luxury could not produce. 

Lockman returned, looked at the reconciled friends, and burst into 
a hideous laugh. *' I suppose you now fancy yourselves happy, and 
that you have gained peace of mind," he said", " dftTtfi\»wEiB.^^.^ 

2b2 
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Hussain is lost for ever, Allah lias turned His ejeg from him for en- 
deavouring to shorten the days of hia child and his own. He 
is mine for ever !" 

" None possesses tliat eternal power but Allah," cried Hussssdn, 
who had now reeovered. *' Haying saved mj life, you have, 
against yonr will, assisted my salvation. As long as there is life 
there is hope ; as long as man Hves he may become better," 

** You have killed your daughter," said Lockmaii; *'you haTe 
spilled her blood, you arc an infanticide I" 

Hussain turned pale. 

** She liveSj" cned a sweet voice from on high, " take courage 
and hope*" 

" Ah! is she released from her sleep of death?" exclaimed Lock- 
man in consternation, and vanished. 

From this time Ibrahim and Hussain were faithful friends, they 
shared their troubles, and found consolation in each other's society. 
It was no longer difficult to discover gold and precious stones in the 
desert; they had only to go out and search, and immediately found 
what they wished. Dming this time the sun was shaded, and a light 
breeae was blowing; they at last discovered recesses in the rocks for 
shade, flowers, and springs. When Lockman perceived this he took 
them into the mines, where he forced them to laborious employment. 
But even here their fortune attended them. They learned of them- 
selves to cut the ore which they easily found. In this familiar in- 
tercourse with quiet, sublime nature, their hearts opened, their minds 
became elevated, and their bodies strengthened. They no longer 
loved wealth and vanity, but God, the wonderful works of nature, 
and each other. Lockman had no further power to molest them. 

The only thing that still caused them exertion, and even bodily 
pain, was a torn apron of thick, hard leather, such as miners wear, 
which Lockman had given them to sew together. The needle often 
broke under their bleeding fingers while sewing it. They shared 
their task freely, each taking it when the other was tired. One 
evening, when it was still far from being finished, Lockman ordered 
them, with violent threats, to remain up all night to complete it by the 
next morning. They exerted all their strength to accomplish this task, 
though they hardly thought it possible, when Hussain, who was 
sewing, towards morning, while Ibrahim was sleeping, unluckily 
thrust the awl so deep into his hand that he screamed with pain, and 
in despair threw the hard leather on the ground. Ibrahim awaking 
at this, sought his turban to bind Hussain's wound. Whilst looking 
at it he perceived that it was his son's, which he had mistaken for 
his own the last night they spent together. As he now took oflP the 
cloth, the singular talisman which Ah had concealed met his view. 
He looked long at it, and discovering the many precious stones, said : 
" Our tyrant has a fancy for rare and precious stones, and these are 
finer than I have ever seen, I will, therefore, place this splendid 
jewel on his bed; he will rejoice on awaking, and his stern mind 
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will relent, perhaps, even though he may not find the apron repaired." 
With this intention he went into the cavern where Lockman slept, 
and placed the talisman on the bare chest of the sorcerer. He then 
hastened back, bound his friend's wound, and continued sewing as 
long as he was able. 

. The sun was now high, but Lockman still slept, contrary to his 
custom. Hussain crept in and found him in a profound slumber. 
Both friends thanked JProvidence, which saved them from ill-treat- 
ment, and Ibrahim said : ** Perhaps he may sleep the whole day, and 
we shall gain time to finish our task." 

They now vied with each other, one sewing while the other rested 
or fetched water and bread for refreshment, but the night came, and 
still their worj: was unfinished. Thus they went on lor three days 
and four nights, their hands bleeding and swollen, their eyes dim 
with working, but their courage unabated. Their mutual feelings 
of friendship and sympathy and their honest exertion enabled them 
to accomplish their work. A secret presentiment told them it was 
for the happiness of their future life that they had to restore the hard, 
rigid, and torn apron. 

When the fourth morning dawned, they put in the last stitch, 
and with tears of joy, then embraced each other, exclaiming in rap- 
ture, while they extended their hands towards heaven in gratitude : 
" It is finished !" "It is finished !" they heard an harmomous voice 
repeating. They raised their eyes, and behold, the damp, dark cavern 
where they stood, was changed into a beautiful bright grotto. Be- 
fore them stood the lovely Jreribanu, with her crown of stars and 
her emerald sceptre, saying, with a friendly smile, " It is finished ! 
Look what you have jomed again !" Hussam and Ibrahim looked at 
the apron they still held, and behold ! it was the splendid gold cloth 
which Ibrahim once in anger had torn in the market-place, and with 
it Hussain's friendship. 

" It had suffered great damage," said Peribanu, " and it has cost 

SI labour and trouble to sew it together again ; but it is restored. 
e threads of early friendship are again united, the flowers of child- 
hood, which were torn up by the roots, are again planted in the 
golden ground of jour life." 

Ibrahim recogmsed in her beautiful features the kindly woman who 
had once come to him in the hour of midnight, to beg the gold 
doth as a bridal dress for her daughter. " You must reaUy give it 
me for a bridal dress for my daughter," said Peribanu, ** this very 
day I shall celebrate her nuptials." Ibrahim gave it her. Peribanu 
waved her sceptre, a curtain was raised, and Ibrahim and Hussain 
saw their chilc&en crowned with flowers, kneeUng at an altar before 
the sacred image of the Moon. 

" The beaming symbol of the prophet perpetually changes," said 
Peribanu, " bringing joy and sorrow according to the law of eternal 
fete. On you it has now bestowed happiness. The life of Ali and 
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Gulhyndi will be like a fine spring monung, and the old age of 

Ibrahim and Hugsain a glorious September day/' 

When she had said tfiij?, she conducted the bridal |mir to their 
parents, who embraced them with dehght, and gave them the pater- 
nal blessing. *^ Your jojr will no more be troubled by the snares of 
malice," she said, " iot i% ia caught in its own trap," She again 
waved her sceptre, the rock burst, and they saw the young king with 
a crown of rubies on his head, in a purple mantle, stretched out, pale 
as death, on a couch, while the lamp of death was buming over his 
head. The expression of cimning and malice was in his countenance 
even in his de^th-slumber, '* Sleep on for CTor/* cried the fairy, 
*' Levity will some day again release me," he said m a hollow 
voice, and the vault closed* " For tins cydc, at least, not h i n g is to 
be feared/' replied Peribanu. 

Hereupon the good fairy celebrate the nuptials of the young 
couple, and beautiful Nature, with all her creatm-es, shared the fes- 
tival They lived long and happily in the bosom of nature, like 
our first parents in the beginning of creation, and gave to posterity 
lovely children, who became the ancestors of a powerf*ul race in the 
mountains, Hussain and Ibrahim died at a great age, and their 
grandchildren mourned over them. The good ialiy never left Ali 
and Gulhvndi^ 

aA.F. 
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A TALE OP THE TIMES OF LOUIS XIV., BY HEINEICH ZSCHOKKE. 

A SMALL village in Languedoc was my home and birth-place. I 
lost my mother very early. My father, a poor farmer, could spend 
but little for my education, although he was very saving; and yet he 
was far from being the poorest in the village. He was obliged to give 
for taxes, besides the tithe on his vineyards, olive plantations, and 
com lands, a fourth of what he earned with great trouble. Our 
daily food was porridge, with black bread and turnips. 

My father sank under his troubles. This grieved him very sorely. 
'* Colas," said he frequently to me, with troubled voice, laying ms 
hand upon my head, " hope forsakes me. I shall not, in spite of the 
sweat on my brow, lay my head down in the coffin without leaving 
debts behind. How shall I keep the promise which I made to your 
mother, with the last kiss, on her death-bed? I solemnly promised 
her to send you to school and make a clergyman of you. You 
wiU become a labourer and a servant to strangers." 

In such moments I comforted the good old man as well as I could. 
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Bnt childish consolation only made him still more dejected. He 
became worse, and felt the, approach of his last days. He often 
looked at me with concern and care for my fixture life; and the 
bitter tear of hopelessness moistened his eyes. When I saw this I 
abandoned my sports; I jmnped up to him, for I could not bear to 
see him weepmg; I dun^ to his neck, kissed away the tears from 
his eyelashes, and exclaimed, sobbing, '* Oh ! my father, pray do 
not weep 1" 

What a happy people might inhabit that country where the fer-* 
tile soil yields two harvests yearly to the agriculturist, and olives and 
grapes npen in abundance by me warm rays of the sun I But an 
ppressed race of men creeps over this blooming earth. They give 
^e fitiits of their necessity and labour to the gormandising bishops, 
who promise them, for the sufferings in this world, the everlasting 
joys of a future life; they give their gain to the nobles and princes, 
who, in retam, profess themselves wilhng to goyem the country with 
wisdom and goodness. One banquet at court devours the annual 
produce of a whole province, wrung from the lap of the earth with 
millions of groans, and millions of drop of sweat. 

I had attained my eighteenth year when my father died. It was 
a serene evening, and me sim near its setting. My &ther was sit- 
ting before our cot in the shade of a chesnut tree, he wished once 
more to enjoy the sight of a world that had become dear to him 
amidst all his sorrows. When I returned home from the fields, I 
went up to him, and found him already faint; he clasped me in his 
arms, and said, '^ Oh, my son ! I now feel happy. Mine eve is ap- 
proaching; and I shall go to rest. But I shall not forget thee. I 
shall stand before the Almighty with thy mother; above yonder stars 
we will pra y for thee. Thuik of us, and be faithM to virtue even to 
death ! We will pray for thee. Thou art under the care of the Al- 
mighty, therefore weep not. For when once thou shalt hare ended 
thy day's work thy evening hour will also strike. Then thou wilt 
find us yonder, me and thy mother. Oh, Colas, with what longing 
we shall await thee there ! What a deliffht it will be when the three 
blessed hearts of the parents and the child wiU again palpitate against 
each other before the throne of God I" 

The last ray of the sun grew pale on the distant mountain tops; 
the world was plunged in a gray twilight. The spirit of mj father 
bad fi*eed itself from the frail fiame of its beloved Dody, which now 
lay in my arms. 

^ Our fiathful servant — ^whose name has escaped my memory — being 
directed, by the last wish of my father, to take me to my uncle, 
on my mother's side, Etienne, held me by the hand when we were 
pacing through the dark and narrow streets of the city of Nismes. 
1 trembled. An involuntary shudder seized upon my mind. ** You 
are trembling. Colas," said the servant; " you look j»le and anxious; 
are you not well?' 

** Alas !" exclaimed I, " do not bring me to this dark, stony kb*^- 
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common labourer in my verdant native ^"^lUage. Look only at these 
walk, they stand bere Eke those of a dungeon ; and those men look 
as confused and troubled as though they were criminals," 

*' Your unclcj the miller/* replied he, *^does not live in this city; 
his house stands outside the Carmelite-gate in the open green fields." 

Men are apt to believe that the soul possesses a secret factJty for 
anticipating its future fate< "When I became a fellow-suirei'er in 
that horrible misfortimCj the history of which has filled with shud- 
dering every sensible heart of the civilised world, I remembered the 
first apprehensive anxiety which I felt in the streets of the gloomy 
Nismes, on entering the city, and which I then took for an omen- 
Even the most enlightened man cannot entirely divest himself of a 
superstitious fear when his despairing hope gropes about in vain fiir 
help in darkness* 

The impression that Nismes had made upon me remained per- 
' manent within me. Tim was natinral. Accustomed to live in and 
with nature, solitary and simple, the stirring crowd of the busy town 
bad a terrifying eilect upon me. My mother had rocked me under 
the branches of the oUve trees, and my childhood I had dreamed 
away in the green, cheerful sh.^dc of diesnut groves. How could 
I bear Uving witliin the nan'ow, damp, waUsj where only the 
thirst lor money brings men together? In sohtude the passions 
die away, and the heart assumes the tranc|Uillity of rural nature. 
The fii-st sight, therefore, of so many faces, in which anger and care, 
pride and avarice, debauchery and envy, had left behind their traces, 
and which were no more perceived by him who saw them daily, 
made me tremble. 

Outside the Carmelite-gate was the house of my uncle, and by 
the side of it his mill. The servant pointed with his hand to the 
fine building, and said, " M. Etienne is a wealthy man, but alas — " 

' ' And what then— alas ?" 

'* A Calvinist, as people say." 

I did not understand him. We entered the beautiful building, 
and my anxiety vanished. A tranquil, kind spirit spoke to me, as it 
were, from every thing I beheld, and I felt as happy as if I were in 
my native place. 

In a neat room, marked by simplicity and order, the mother was 
sitting at the table, surrounded by three blooming daughters, busy 
with domestic work. A boy of two years' old sat playing in his 
mother's lap. Kindness and tranquillity were on every countenance. 
All were silent, and directed their looks to me. My uncle stood at 
the window and was reading. His locks were already gray, but a 
youthful serenity beamed from his looks. His air was that of piety. 
The servant said to him, '* This is your nephew, Colas, M. Etienne. 
His father, your brother-in-law, died in poverty. He ordered me, 
therefore, to bring his son to you, that you might be a father to 
liim." 
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"My welcome and blessing to you, Colas!" said M. Etienne, 
laying his hand upon my head; " I will be your father." 

Then arose Mdme. Etienne, who offered me her hand, and said, 
" I will be your mother." 

My heart was much moved by this kindness. I wept, and kissed 
the hands of my new parents, without being able to utter a word. 
Now' their three daughters surrounded me, and said, " Do not weep, 
Colas, we will be your sisters." From this hour I was as much ac- 
customed to my new home as if I had never been a stranger to it. 
I &ncied myself living in a family of quiet angels, of whom my 
fether had often told me. I became as pious as they all were, and 
yet I never could surpass them in piety. 

I was sent to schooL After the lapse of half-a-year, M. Etienne 
told me one day, with a very kind look, " Colas, you are poor, but 
God has blessed you with superior talents ; your masters praise 
your industry, and say how wonderfully you surpass all your fellow- 
scholars in learning. I therefore have come to the resolution that 
you shall devote yourself to study. When you have completed 
your term at Nismes, I will send you to the academy of Mont- 
pellier. You shall study the law, which will enable you to become 
a defender of our oppressed church. I behold in you an instrument 
of God for our salvation, and for the protection of the Protestant 
feith against the cruelty and violence of the Papists." 

M. Etienne was secretly a Protestant, as also were several thou- 
sands in Nismes, and in the places surrounding it. He initiated me into 
the doctrines of his faith. The Protestants were laborious, quiet, 
and benevolent citizens; but the hatred of the people and the fury 
of the priests persecuted these unfortimate individuals even to the 
interior of their homes. They lived in continual fear; yet this kept 
up the ardour of piety more auve in the hearts of all. By compulsion, 
and for the sake of appearance, we frequented the churches of the 
Catholics, celebrated their holy days, and kept the images of their 
saints in our rooms. But neither this compliance, nor the practi- 
cal piety of the persecuted, could appease the hatred of the per- 
secutors. 

Wavering between two different persuasions, to one of which I be- 
longed publicly, to the other secretly, a daily witness of the bitter 
quarrels of both parties; and howmuch more pride, hatred, and selfish- 
ness, than conviction and piety, flocked to the standards of the belli- 
g^ent churches, I became, without knowing it, a hypocrite and a dis- 
believer to both. The groimds upon which each attacked the contested 
doctrinal points of the other, were better weighed, more subtle and 
effective than those upon which, the value of that, which was 
thus attacked, was defended. This raised within me a distrust 
against aU tenets; only those that never had been attacked retained 
a lasting sway in my eyes. Yet I concealed my inward thoughts 
from all, that I might not be an abomination to all. 

Thus my mind isolated itself early. God and His creatLon -^exA^ 
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in my leisure tours, the objects of my contemplatdon* I had a horror 
for the &ensy of men, with which they persecuted one another on 
account of a changing opiniou, a tract of country , or a title of 
priuces. Early I iclt the hardness of my fate in hving among 
beings who, in every thing, judged differently from myseE I saw 
myself surrounded by barbarians or half-savages, not yet much more 
humanised than those, at whose sacrifices of men we are struck with 
horror. If the ancient Celts, or the Brahmins, or the savages of the 
wilds of America butcher human beings at the altars of their gods, 
-were they in this more monstTOus than the modem Europeans, 
who, at the altars of their gods (since opiniona are the gods of 
I mortals) butcher, in their pious zeal, thousands of their brethren? I 
I ]amented over the atrocities of the age I lived in, and saw no 
r menus that c<:juld remove the general ferocity of nations. The 
animal nature of man is everywhere the prevailing one. Food, 
concupiscence, and greediness Tor power arc, as in every species of 
animals, the most powerful provocatives to activity; they are the 
sources of harmony as well as of discord, of the rise and fall of 
nations. Disinterested virtue, eternal right, and incontrovertible 
truth, are moi'c felt than recognised and encouraged. Their names 
arc proclaimed in the schools, while their essence does not, at all 
times, perv^ade the teachers themselves. And whoever should, with 
a pious zeal, profess them, would soon become the laughing-stock of 
those surroimdin^ him, and the victim of the general frensy. 

The present time was too gloomy for me, I longed tor thin^ 
nobler and more perfect. In the period of a blooming imagination, 
I could not but create a more beautiful world, in which virtue, jus- 
tice, and truth, embraced each other, and where the senses diffused 
the tenderest feelings. I turned poet, and lamented the fall of 
Rome and Greece, which gave hopes of a more deUghtfid existence 
of mankind, and bitterly disappointed their expectations. 

The ruins of the vast amphitheatre at Nismes, that ancient splendid 
monument of Roman greatness, became my favourite haunt. When 
walking through the lofty arcades between the gray pillasters, or 
looking down over the magnificent ruins from the Attica, I felt 
as if the spirit of that majestic antiquity embraced me, and, lament- 
ing, pressed me to its breast. 

Here I lingered with pleasure, but never without a feeling of sad- 
ness. The remains of long-departed human generations became to 
me books of history. The hands of several nations have been patch- 
ing up this work of Roman magnificence. The two half-decayed 
towers of the Attica, solitary masses of stone piled up without 
taste and sense of art, were reared by the Goths, the conquerors of 
the Romans. And the huts of wood in the arena beneath, are the 
dwelHngs of poor labourers and workmen of modem days. What 
a change of times, and of the men that hved in them ! 

The shriek of a female under the vaults startled me one evening 
out of my dreams. Darkness had already crept into the halls- I 
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liastened down the steps &om the second story, and peroeived a 
well-dressed woman in the power of a common man. The sound of 
my steps frightened the villain, and he disappeared among the 
oaLumns. A yomig gbl with dishevelled hair sat on a block of 
marble, trembling, and almost beside herself with firight 

" Have you sustained any harm?' I asked her. 

She raised her hand to her head, and said: ^^ It was a robber, sir, 
who had torn off my head-dress, consisting of some pins of value ; — 
nothing further. I entreat you to afford me your protection, as I am 
a stranger in this place. It was from curiosity I left my mother and 
sister who are waiting without. This man was to guide me back 
£K>m this extensive labyrinth, and he led me to this remote spot." 

I offered her my arm; we stepped out to the daylight. Cm ! my 
Clementine! .... 

She was sixteen years of age, delicately and beautifully formed. 
She floats at my side, like an aerial being; I did not perceive her 
steps. The sweetness, freshness, and intellectual expression of her 
countenance were angelic, and her look, full of innocence and love, 
penetrated my inmost soul. 

I sank into a pleasant confusion. I had never before known such 
a sensation of confidence and admiration, of inexpressible affection 
and profoimd rei^pect. I had grown up to the age of twenty-one, I 
knew love only from the pictures of the ancient poets, and I called 
it a passionate friendship, unworthy a man. Alas ! it was, indeed, 
somc^ihing very different. Love is the poetry of human nature. 
The sensation we eaqperience in contemplating beauty, ennobles 
rode sensuality, and elevates it to a point of contact with the spi- 
ritual, so that me virtuous, independent spirit imites itself, und^ the 
magic influence of grace, with the earthly. Thus it is true that 
love deifies the mortal clay, and draws down upon earth what is 
heavenly. 

Thus I went on, and I had lost all my recollection, till we arrived 
at the Carmelite-gate, where, suddenly, I came to myself again. 

" You are a stranger?" I asked, in a faltering voice. 

" Yes," she repUed; " but it is in vain that we seek my mother 
and sister. Do you know the house of M. Albertas? It is there 
we live." 

" I will bring you to it." 

We turned round towards the street where M. Albertas resided. 
What a change ! The narrow dark streets seemed no longer to 
me like damp dungeon walls, but like splendid clouds through which 
mai were passing uke shadows. 

We did not s^ak. We came to the house. The door was joy- 
fully opened. The whole fiunily pressed forward to welcome the be- 
loved lost child, for whom servants had been sent out, who were 
still in search of her. It was then that I heard, amidst a thousand 
caresses towards her, the name, " Clementine." She thanked me in a 
few words, not without blushing. AU the rest did the same; but 



I was unable to reply* Ttcy asked mj name; I told it them, 
bowed, and left the company. 

I was oft^n afterwards in the amphitheatwj, and my way led me 
frequently through the street in wliieh M. Albertas lived. Her 1 did not 
Fee again; but her Image was constantly hovering before me, in my 
waMiig hours as well as in my dreams* The hope of beholding the 
"beautiful vision again forsook me ; but not so my longing al'ter her. 

Now, for the first time, I felt that I stood alone in the world, and 
that I could not cling to a being akin k> myself. I was without a 
mother and father, without a sister or brother. Beloved by the 
family of my uncle, I still looked upon myself amidst them, only 
as a fortunate orphan ; and upon all who loaded me with their kind- 
ness, Hooked as upon beings elevated above myself. 

TTie time approached when I was to be sent to the academy of 
Montpellier. JVI. Etienne repeated to me his wish^, and conjured 
me not to disappoint his expectations. In the excess of his confi- 
dence in mj youtliful faculties, he saw in me the future protecring 
angel of the Protestant church in France. He gave me his blessing, 
whibt the whole family stood weeping round me as I took my 
farewell. I promised to come to Nismes in all my vacations, and 
went away overpowered with grief 

The distance from Montpelher to Nismes is Ml eight leagues. I 
walked in the sliade of mulberry-trees, between the golden fielda of 
corn, and alonfr the vineyards on the chain of hills, overtopped by 
the gray JSevennes. But the air was glowing, and the ground be- 
neath my feet burning. After three hours' walk, I sank fatigued 
on the banks of the Vidourle, in the shade of a neat villa and its 
chesnut trees. 

I reflected on my past and future Hfe. I computed the time I 
had hved, and the space of time still remaining, according to the 
general measure, for my sphere of action. I found I had still forty 
years, and, for the first time, I shuddered at the shortness of our hfe. 
The oak on the mountains wants one century for its development, and 
stands for another in its full vigour, while man's existence is so tran- 
sitory! And wherefore is it thus? How shall he employ his 
faculties? Not a long Hfe, but a hfe of variety, is given to mortal 
man by nature. This thought quiets me. Well, then, I said to 
myself, forty years more, and I shall stand perfected where my 
father is. 

Pursuing these thoughts, I gradually fell into a slumber. In my 
dream I imagined myself an old man ; my limbs were heavy, my 
hair gray; the thousand fine pores of the skin, by which the body 
imperceptibly imbibes vitahty, and is nourished by the elements, 
were dried up. With the decreasing influx of Hfe, the power of the 
muscles relaxed, the delicate parts, which we call organs, gradually 
hardened and closed. I heard no more of the world, and the Hght 
of my eyes was also extinguished. While the senses, by which 
the spirit is rooted to the earth were thus dpng away, the feelings 
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became weaker, the ideas fainter, and all that was formerly communi- 
cated to the mind by the active senses was lost. I was no longer 
master of my body, and had forgotten the names of things and their 
use. Men fed me, dressed and undressed me, and treated me as a 
child. I was still able to speak, but often wanted words, and some- 
times uttered phrases which no one understood; thoughts still pre- 
sented themselves, and I felt, though without regret, that I no more 
belonged to the earth. Soon, however, I was not able to give 
utterance to my thoughts; but had only an xmvarjdng, torpid con- 
sciousness of existence, such as we feel while sleeping, when not even 
dreams present themselves. This state, always the same, without 
any external change, was unaccompanied by pleasure or pain; there 
was no variety of thought, therefore no succession or notion of time. 
In short, I had been dead for a long period, and my body had been 
buried and mouldering for centuries. Only on earth, during the 
existence of the senses, where we count the change of things, we 
can speak of ages, and the succession of events suggests to us the 
notion of time. Abstracting from all idea of change, time no longer 
exists. 

A pleasing, indefinable sensation produced a change in me; my 
mind, before isolated, was connected with new organs which opened 
to me a larger sphere of action in the universe. 

I began to feel more and more conscious, I heard a gentle rustling 
around me, which invigorated me with its delightful freshness. Be- 
fore me floated dazzling golden rays, whilst silvery clouds sportively 
passed along. I cast my wandering gaze on the bright transparent 
verdure of the surrounding boughs, which waved in the cnrstal 
ether like aerial forms, and between the boughs and the clouds shone 
Clementine, motionless, in ineffable beauty, a wreath of fresh flowers 
entwining her dark hair. 

She smiled on me with an expression of innocent love; took the 
wreath from her hair, waved it with her delicate hand, and it dropped 
on my breast. 

" Oh ! heavenly dream never depart from me," I said, while gazing 
with inexpressible rapture on the beautiful vision. 

While I was in this state a carriage rolled past. Clementine's 
countenance darkened on hearing her name called. 

"Farewell, Alamontade," said she, and disappeared amidst the 
trembling boughs. 

At that moment I was going to fall at her feet but found myself 
on the ground. I was no longer in a dream, for I perceived the 
Vidourle and the chateau in the shade of the lofty chesnut trees. 

I rose and heard a carriage rattling over the bridge, and as I 
hastened along, an old servant approached, and asked whether I 
wished any refreshment. On my evincing astonishment, he asked, 
*' Are you not M. Alamontade?" 1 answered in the affirmative. Then 
he said, " Mademoiselle de Sonnes and her mother have left me 
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orders to that effect I" I wimt back, took up die wreatTi and followed 
the servant, Clemen tine was Mademoiselle de Sonnes- 

That day wae the happiest and naost memorable of my life* 

A p^rret in the back part of the house of M. BertoUon, one of 
the richest and most fortunate citizens of Montpellier was my d^^^eU- 
ing. Some roofej bkck walls, and two windows^ witJi the balconiea 
of a house in the opporite street were my only prospect; still I was 
happy. Surrounded by books, I hved only to study, and Clemen- 
tine s wreath hung over my table. The millions of spring blossoms 
lost their splendour before the magic of these withered flowers, and 
the iewela of kings were valueless to me in comparison with the 
fimallest leaf of the clover. 

Clementine was mj saint , and I loved her with a pious veneration, 
such as we feel for angelic boinga. Her wreath was a relic, which 
an angel had let fall on me from heaven. In my dreams I saw h^ 
surrounded by glory, and she was the subject of my poetic effiisionsi 
I looked most anxiously for the vacations of the college to see my 
imcle and Nismes, and perhaps, by some happy chaJioe, my adored 
saint. 

One day the door of my solitary room opened, and a handeome 
young man entered. It was M. Bertollon. ** You have a gloomy 
prospect," he said, as he stepped to the window, ** still it extends to 
part of the house of M, de Sonnes^ one of the most tasteful in the 
town-^" he added, smiling. 

At that name 1 became agitated. M. iiertollon stood thought- 
fully at the window and appeared melancholy. We resumed the 
conversation, and he asked my name and the nature of my studies. 
Having mentioned my fondness for the harp, he said: "Do you 
play the harp and love it passionately without possessing one?" 

'* I am too poor, sir, to purchase one, for the little money I have 
is scarcely sufficient to procure the books that I need most." 

*' My wife has two harps and can well spare one," he replied, and 
left me. 

Before an hour elapsed the harp was sent. How happy was I ! I 
now thought of Clementine, and struck the chords. Sentiments are 
speechless ; words have been invented to express thoughts, and melo- 
(Hous tones to express the feelings of the heart. 

On the following morning the amiable Bertollon came again, and 
I thanked him with emotion. He asked me to play, and I compUed 
with his request, still thinking of Clementine. He was leaning 
with his forehead against the window, and gazed sadly on the op- 

fosite roofs. My soul was enrapt in the fulness of harmony, and 
did not perceive that he had turned and stood listening near me. 
" You are a delightful magician," he said, and embraced me with 
warmth; *' we must become friends." 

I was his friend already, and in the space of a few weeks our in- 
timacy increased. During our short excursions, when the weather 
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was fine, he gradually introduoed me to a numerous acquaintance^ 
who treated me uniformly with esteem and attention, and BertoUon 
seemed only happy in my society. In possession of a considerable 
libraij, and a museum of natural history, he entrusted me with llieir 
supenntendence, and appeared to have chosen this as a way of as- 
sisting my slender means^ by a considerable annual income, without 
hurting my feelings. 

Bertollon was in more than one respect a distinguished man. His 
acquirements were various ; he possessed wit and eloquence ; he 
eaptivated by his gracefidness ana dignity ; in company he was the 
fijHiit of joy, and his sole aim waste gain the esteem of his fellow- 
citizens. He had already refused seveial public appointments with a 
modesty which made him still more worthy of general confidence. He 
was wealthy, the partner in a large commercial house, was possessed 
of one of the most delightful ch&teaux on the height of the neigh- 
bouring village of Castdbau, and was the husband of the most beau- 
tiful woman of Montpellier. His wife usually hved at the ch&teau, 
where Bertollon saw her but seldom, but m winter she resided in 
town. Their alliance seemed to have been formed not firom love, but 
convenience and interest. 

What made this man still more remarkable to me was his j&eedom 
£com all prejudice, in a town which seemed entirely animated by 
zeligious &naticism, and where he only was an exception. Notwith- 
standing this he went frequently to mass, and was himself a member 
of the fraternity of the Penitents. " It is so easy," he used to say, 
" to reconcile men ; we need but pay homage to dieix prejudices if 
we cannot combat and conquer them, and are sure to gam all hearts. 
He who wages open war against prejudices is as much a &natic as 
he who defends them with arms." 

We nevertheless were often involved in friendly disputes. He 
considered happiness the grand end of man, and recognised no bounds 
in the choice of means to that end ; he derided my ardent zeal for 
virtue, called it a work of social order, and proved to me that it as- 
sumed different colours among different nations. His wit sometimes 
made me appear ridiculous to myself, by following my cardinal vir- 
tues to different nations, where he always confounded them. But 
notwithstanding the danger of these principles, Bertollon was dear 
to me, for he always did what was right. 

While I thus devoted my time to friendship and the muses, the 
two windows and the balcony of the house of De Sonnes were not 
forgotten. M. Bertollon had more than once offered to exchange my 
garret for a room in his house, which was furnished in costly style, 
and commanded an extensive and cheerful prospect But I would 
not have exchanged my poor garret for his best drawing-room, or 
for the prospect of the paradise of Languedoc. 

By chance — ^for a singular shyness prevented me from making in- 
quiries — I learned that the family De Sonnes would, in a few weeks, 
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return to NismeB, and that tkcy were in great grief for Clementine's 
sister, who had died lately. 

The few weeks, and, indeed, the qnarter pa^ed* Ab often as I 
t played the harp, my oye was fixed on those beloved walls, but tlie 
Siiiiily De Sonne s did not return, and no chance brought me further 
intelhgence, I was silent j and concealed my love from the world. ' 

The vacation arrived ; I hastened to Nismes in hopes of being 
happier there. As I passed the chateau on the Vidourle I stopped. 
AH was closed, though the fields and vineyards were thronged with 
reapers and grape -gatherers. I looked for the magic spot under 
the chesnut trees, where dream and reality were once so magically 
blended, I threw myself under the waving braneheSj and on the 
spot which Clementine's foot had once hallowed by its touch. Love 
find sadness weighed me down, and I kissed the sacred ground 
which had then borne all that the world contained most dear to me, 

In vaiuj alas ! I looked lor the angelic vision, I left the dehght- 
iid spot when evening approached, and only the rocky summits of 
1 the Sevennes reflected the sun's golden rays over the dusky plain. 

My uncle Etienne and the pious mother, with my cousins, Maria, 
Antonia, and Susanna^ received me with affecting joy. I embraced 
them all speechlessly and rapturously, and knew not who expressed 
the greatest affection for me, or whom I most loved. I was the son 
and brother of the family; I felt at home, and was tlie joy of them 
alL 

" Yes," said my uncle, with emotion, *' you are the joy of us all, and 
the hope'of our church. All the reports from MontpeUier have praised 
your industry, and have expressed the esteem your teachers enter- 
tain for you. Continue, Colas, to strengthen yourself, for our suffer- 
ings are great, and the affliction of the true beKevers knows no end. 
God calls you to become his chosen instrument to break the power 
of Antichrist, and to raise triumphantly the gospel now trodden in 
the dust." 

The fears of my uncle had been particularly increased of late by 
the harsh expressions of the governor of the province against the 
secret Protestants. The Mareschale de Montreval resided in Nismes, 
and was the more powerful and formidable as he possessed the im- 
bounded confidence of the king. His threats against the Calvinists 
spread from mouth to mouth, and were the common talk even of the 
boys in the street. 

I was harassed by another care. In vain had I wandered daily 
up and down the street in which the house of M. Albertas was 
situated; in vain had I loitered in the amphitheatre; Clementine 
was nowhere to be seen. 

One morning I met the old servant who had entertained me, by 
the orders of Madame de Sonnes, in the chateau. He recognised 
me joyfully, shook me by the hand, and told me, among a thousand 
other things, that Madame de Sonnes and her daughter had lefl 
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\Nismes for some months, but had gone to Marseilles to seek relief 
from their sorrow for the loss of a beloved daughter and sister, in the 
amusements of that ^eat commercial city. 




supported : 

mined to go to Marseilles, which was only three days' journey, 
■ there to search every street and window, attend every church and 
mass, to discover her, if only for a moment; — would she not, for so 
much trouble, give me one Kind look? 

But, on cooler reflection, I soon abandoned my wild scheme, and 
returned home more dejected than ever. 

With surprise, I there perceived an unusual embarrassment and 
trouble in every countenance. 

^ My aunt came towards me, put her hands on my shoulders, and 
^kissed me with an air of deep melancholy; my cousins kindly 
seized my hand, as if wishing to comfort me. 

" What is it, after all?" asked my uncle, with a powerful voice; 
.who, notwithstanding his air of piety, had something heroic in his 
character; ** you know that a good Christian is most cheerful when 
the waves of misfortune are lashed most tempestuously. The devil 
has no power over us, and providence has numbered every hair of 
our heais. The mareschale is not beyond the power of the Al- 
. mighty." 

I expressed my surprise at this. " You are right. Colas," said 
•nnr uncle, " and I am grieved at the despair of the women. The 
Ikfareschale de Montreval sent orders here an hour ago for you to 
go to the castle to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock; — ^that is all. 
And where then is there cause for alarm? If you have a good 
conscience, go to him without fear, though his castle be hell itself." 

No wonder that the peremptory order, coming from so exalted a 

personage, terrified the humble miller's family. The mareschale 

seldom showed himself to the people, and then only when attended 

-by a numerous suite of highoflScers, noblemen, and guards. The 

external pomp of the great, exercises greater awe on the minds of the 

. uneducated multitude than their power. 

Next morning, my aunt arranged my wardrobe with trembling 
hands, and I endeavoured to comfort my dear afflicted relatives. 
" It is ten o'clock," cried my uncle, " go in God's name, we will 
pr^ for you." 

I went, and learned that the mareschale was still in his cabinet. 
After an hour and a half I was conducted through a suite of rooms 
to him. An elderly gentleman, rather thin, and of a stiff com- 
manding manner, of dark complexion and piercing eyes, stepped to- 
wards me, while the respect of those around marked liim as the 
mareschale. 

** I wished to see you, Alamontade," said he, ** as you have been 
distinguished by so much praise on the university list of Montpellier. 

2 c 



Cultivate your talents, and you may become a useful man. Tou 
aluill liave my patronage for tlie future. Let not my encourage- 
ment make you proud, but more industrious, and I shall not fail to 
Icam how you proceed. Do all in your power to retain the fiiend- 
ship of M. BertoUon, your patron^ and tell him that I sent for you/' 

This was all the mareechale said. He evinced satisfaction witi 
me during this short interview, I commended myself to his h- 
our and nastened to comfort my family j who were most anxious 
about me. 

Their ioy at my return was great, and soon all our neighbours, 
indeed the whole town had heard the great honour I had recelyed 
from the mareschale. ** Did I not say before that it is God who 
governs the hearts of the powerful?" exclaimed my uncle; "The 
£un rises out of darlmess, and the holy cross reais itself to heavoi 
over the bruised serpent and painful tnoms," 

On arriving at Montpelher, I found M, BertoUon had gone to 
his wife in the country. With melancholy feelings I stood in my 
^rret before the withered wreath, and sighed forth the name of 
'Clementine, while I kisaed the faded leaves which had once bloomed 
in her deEcate hand, I felt half ashamed of the tears with which 
disappointed hope suffused my eyes, and yet I felt happy. 

The wrmth and the small part of the magnificent house, De Sonnes, 
were to become again, during winter, the mute witnesses of my 
love, joys, and hopes. Spring and its blossoms (I said as I looked 
towards the palace) will bring her^ perhaps, to Montpellicr. 

At this moment I saw, at the opposite window, a female form 
attired in deep mourning, and with her back turned towards me. 
My pulse ceased to beat, my breath stopped, and my eyes became 
dim. " It can only be Clementine," said a voice wimin me ; but I 
had sunk down senseless on the window, having neither the cou- 
rage nor the power to look up and convince myself. 

W^hen I had recovered, I raised myself, and cast a trembling look 
towards her. Her face was turned towards me, covered with a black 
veil, with which the breezes sported; it was raised — I saw Clemen- 
tine, and that at a moment when I had engaged her attention. I 
cast down my eyes, and felt a burning glow through my veins. 
When I again raised them, she was gone from the window, but not 
from my mind. " It is she," said a voice within me, and I stood on the 
pinnacle of earthly bliss, solitary, but having before me Clementine's 
image, and inspiring anticipations for the future. A golden gleam 
was poured over the smoky walls, and a sea of flowers waved over 
the naked roofs ; the world dissolved before me like a splendid 
cloud, Clementine's form passed through a lovely eternity, while I 
was beside her, and my lot was endless rapture. " Oh, of what bhss 
is the human heart susceptible !" I exclaimed, falling on my knees, 
and raising my hands to heaven. **0h God! for what scenes hast 
thou spared me ! Oh ! perpetuate this feeling !" 

Late that evening, I saw the windows lighted, and her shadow 
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passing to and firo; I took my harp, and with its sounds, my feelings 
giadndlj became cahn. 

I did not awake till late the next morning, having passed a sleep- 
less night. When I stepped to the window I saw Clementine lean- 
ing ficm hers in her morning dress. I saluted her, and received 
a scarcely perceptible return; but she looked kindljr. I was riveted 
to the spot while she remained, our glances met timidly; but my 
soul conversed with her, and I seemed to receive soft answers. 

Oh ! blessed hours which I dreamed away harmlessly in the secret 
contemplation of a lovely being. With my poor and humble pa- 
rentage, and without claim, as I was, to personal attractions, how 
could I raise my hopes to the most lovely, richest heiress of Mont- 
pellier, whose favour was courted by the noblest youths of the 
country? 

How much do my thoughts love to dwell on the recollection of those 
days! Friendship and love belong only to mortal man; he shares 
them neither with angels nor the animal creation ; they are the off- 
spring of the union of the earthly and divine nature within us; they 
constitute the privilege of man. In their possession we are more 
pious, more behoving, more indulgent, and more at home in the 
universe; we have more confidence, and endure the thorns by the 
way. Nay, even the wilderness appears more splendid in the glow of 
a calm, bright fancy. 

In the evening I again took the harp, struck the chords, and 
played the suffermgs of Count Peter of Provence and his bdoved 
Magellone, then one of the newest and most affecting ballads, and 
full of expressive melody. When I had finished the tost stanza, and 
Tested a minute, I heard the sound of a harp, soMy repeating the 
same air in the stillness of the night. Who could it be but Clemen- 
tine, who wished to become the echo of my sentiments? When she 
had finished I began again; thus we responded to each other. Music 
is the language of the soul. What an mefiable delight to my heart, 
Clementine thought me worthy of this converse ! 

Alas! I must pass over in silence a thousand nameless trifles 
which receive their inestimable value only from the sense by which 
t}iey are given and received; but they cannot be forgotten. The 
corse of the dream of my happy youth, I mean recollection, is also 
still delightful, though its life has passed away. 

My dream lasted thus for two years. During that time we saw each 
other in silence, but stiU loving, and we conversed only by means of 
the chords of the harp, without ever approaching nearer. 1 knew the 
church where she prayed; I also went and prayed too. I knew the 
days when she, in the company of her motner and friends, prome- 
naded amid the shady trees of the Pejrrou;* there I went also. Her 
look showed that she recognised me, and timidly rewarded me. 

Without having spoken to each other during this long space of 

* One of the most lovely walks near Montpelliec. 
2C2 
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time, we Kad by degrees become the most intimate confidants ; vre 
reciprocated our joy a and sorrows; we entreated and granted, hoped 
iind feared, and made vows that were never broken. 

No one suspected the intercourse of our souk, our sweet and inno- 
cent familiarity. Only M, BertoEon's kindness threatened more 
than once to n^b mc of my joys, as he insisted on my occupying a 
better room, and it was with difficulty I retained possession of my 
garret. 

When Madame Bertollon had returned from her country house, 
hor husband introduced me to her. *^ Here/' said he, " is Alamon- 
tjide, 1* young man whom I love as a friend, and to whom I wieli 
nothing Ijetter than that he may become yours also/' 

What I had heard of her was not exaggerated. She seemed 
scarcel^y twenty years old^ was very beautiful, and might have served 
on artist as an idea for a Madonna. A pleasing timidity rendered 
iim the more attractive, especially as most of her sex and i^ank in 
Montpellier knew le^ of that reserve, without which grace itself 
loeos all itM channi. 

Sh© iipokc littk\ but well; she appeared cold, but the vivacity 
and brightur : eye betrayed a sensitive heart and active mind. 

She ym$ tlu^ -"^'^^ of the poor, and honoured by the whole 

flitjr. NegK : husband, and adored by young and at- 

J mfilive men ol Uie tot tamilies^ she allowed not calumny itself to 
liktOYt « ^linde over the puritv of her character. She lived as retired 
as in a convent. I saw her but seldom, and only during my last 
war at the university, when the illness of her husband afforded me 
an opportunity of meeting in liis apartment. 

The tendcrcst anxiety for the health of M. Bertollon was visible in 
all her features. She was incessantly with him, administering his 
medicine, or reading to him; and, when the illness reached its crisis, 
she never c|uittcd his bedside, but even destroyed her own health by 
her continiiul nightly watching. 

When M. Bertollon recovered, he continued his cold and polite 
behaviour towards her, and never returned her affection. This in- 
difference she seemed to feel deeply, and by degrees became estranged 
from him as his health returned. I could only pity her, and re- 
proach my friend. 

'' But what do you demand of me, Colas?" he said one day. 
*' Are you master of your own heart, that you can ask obedience 
from mine ? I grant you my wife is beautiful ; but mere beauty is 
only a pleasing gloss, under which the heart remains cold. Why do 
we not fall in love with the chefs-d'oeuvre of the sculptor? I grant 
you she has understanding; this, however, we do not love, but at 
most admire. She is charitable ; but she has money enough, and 
takes no pleasure in expensive amusements. She showed me much 
attention during my illness; for that I am grateful to her. She 
shall not want any thing that she wishes, and I can give; but the 
heart cannot be given, that must be taken. As to the rest, my 
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friend, you do not know her. She also hasher failings; nay, if you 
will allow so much, her faults. If it should unfortunately happen, 
now, that some of these faults are of such a nature as necessarily to 
extinguish every rising feeling of affection in me, am I to blame, 
that I cannot change stone into gold, and transform a marriage of 
convenience into one of the heart?" 

" But, dear BertoUon, I never even discovered the slighest trace 
of such a repulsive fault." 

" That is because you do not know my wife. To you, as my 
iriend, I may reveal what has estranged me from her for ever, even 
during the very first days of our marriage. It is her untameable 
and unreasonable temper, which is as an all-consuming fire. Trust 
not the ice and snow of the external veil; a volcano is burning 
within it which, from time to time, must emit its flames, or it 
would burst its outward covering. She is quiet, but the more dan- 
gerous; every feeling is fermenting long within her before it mani- 
tests itself; but when it has done so, it is the more lasting and 
destructive. She seems to be virtue and gentleness personified; 
without her unhappy temper she might be a saint, but that destroys 
all better feelinfirs, I have often surprised her in designs so atro- 
cious and terrible, that it is difficult to conceive how one of them 
could find its way into the soul of a woman, or how she could harbour 
it. Such a character, my friend, is not likely to conquer one's heart." 

These confidential communications startled me the more, as I had 

J roofs of Bertollon's knowledge of men, and his correct judgments. 
a the meanwhile, I did not discontinue my visits to Madame Ber- 
toUon, and thought I perceived that she found pleasure in my 
society. She was always tranquil, gentle, and seemed suffering. So 
much beauty and gentleness changed my respect into sincere friend- 
ship. I formed the resolution of reconciling her to her husband, 
let it cost what it would; or, rather, of bringing him back to her 
axms. 

The habit of daily intercourse removed, by degrees, the constraint 
of etiquette, and made her society absolutely necessary to me. Once 
when I was walking with her in the garden, and she leaned on my 
arm, she said: " You are BertoUon's most intimate friend and con- 
fidant. I consider you mine also, and your character gives me a 
claim on your kindness. Speak openly, Alamontade, for you know 
the reason — ^why does Bertollon hate me?" 

"He does not hate you, madame, he entertains the highest 
esteem for you. Hate? he must be a monster if he can do that. 
No ! he is a noble man, he cannot hate any body." 

" You are right: he can hate no one, because he loves no one. 
He does not consider himself born for the world, nor for any one; 
but that the whole world, and every one in it, is made for him. 
Education, perhaps, never poisoned a more feeUng heart and a 
sounder head than his." 
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f ** You judgie, perhaps, too liarsUyt madame^" 

" Would to ifcaven I did I Pray convince mc of the contrary/ 
" I convince you? Not so, madame; observe your husband, and 
you will change your mind." 

*' Observe him? I always did so, and always found him the 
same/^ 

^^^ Ke is a kind^ amiable man, at leastJ' 
'^ Amiable! he is so, he knows it, and takes pains to be so j but, 
unfortunately, not to make others happy — only himaelf. Tor this I 
.cannot call him good, although I cannot call him bad.'^ 
b "Surely, madame, 1 do not understand you; permit me, how- 
ever, to return confidence for confidence. I never knew two human 
beings who so much deserved to be happy^ and were so calculated 
to render each other so, as you and your husband, and yet you are 
estranged from each other. I shall certainly beMeve I have lived 
long enoughj and have accomplished enough, if 1 can unite you 
jnore affectionately to each other, and attach youx now dirided 
arts." 

" You are very kind; but though half your wish is already ac- 

mplishcd — for my heart has long been pursuing his, which flies 

^m me — 1 fear that you attempt an impossibility. However, if any 

wie could succeed in this, you are that one. You, Alamontade, are die 

&st to whom BertoUoii has quite attached himself, — to whom he 

firmly clings. Try it; change the disposition of the man." 

'* You are joking; I change him? What other virtue do you 
wish Bertollon to practise? He is generous, modest, the protector 
of innocence, of an unvarying temper, without predominant pas- 
sions, disinterested, kind." 

" You are right, he is all that." 
" And how shall I change him?" 
*' Make him a better man." 

" A better man?" repUed I, astonished, stopping and looking 
with embarrassment into the eyes of this beautiful woman, which 
were filled with tears. " Is he, then, bad? Is he vicious?" 
" That he is not," she said; " but he is not good." 
" And yet, madame, you allow that he possesses all the noble 
quaUties for which I just now praised him? Do you not, perhaps, 
demand too much from a mortal?" 

*' I do not deny that he possesses what you have praised in him, 
Alamontade; but he does not use those qualities as virtues, only as 
instruments. He does much good, not because it is good, but be- 
cause it is advantageous to him. He is not virtuous, but prudent. 
In every action he only looks at the useful and injurious, never 
at the good and evil. He would as soon employ hell for accom- 
pUshing his designs as heaven. His happiness consists in the attain- 
ment of his desires, and for this he is and does what suits his pur- 
pose under any given circumstances. The world is to him the fidd 
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of desire, wherein all belongs to the most fortunate and cunning. 
The throng of men living together created, in his opinion^ states and 
laws,, religions and usages. The wisest man in his eyes is he who 
knows the entangled tissue of circumstances to its finest threads; 
and he who knows that can do any thing. Nothing is in itself right 
<K wrong; opinion alone sanctions and condemns. This, Alamon- 
tade, is a picture of mj husband. He cannot love me, for he only 
loves himself. His nund and taste change, and with them his na- 
ture. With iron perseverance he pursues and attains his ends. The 
son of a much respected &mily, which had been reduced in circum- 
stances, he wished to be rich, so he became a merchant, went to dis- 
tant lands and returned the possessor of a million. He then wished 
to secure his wealth by imiting himself with one of the most respect- 
able iamilies of this city, and I became his wife. Desirous to possess 
influence in public affairs, without exciting envy, he made mmself 
popular, and refiised the most honourable posts of office. In his opi- 
nion nothing is unattainable; he considers nothing sacred; he con- 
quers every obstacle; no one is too strong for him, because all are 
weak by some propensity, passion, and opinion." 

This picture of Bertollon's character staggered me. I found it 
corresponding to the original in every particular. I had never formed 
a dear idea of all this, sdthough I had felt it. I discovered the enor- 
mous chasm that separated their hearts, and despaired of ever being 
aible to fiU it up. 

" But, madame," said I, pressing her hand with emotion, " do not 
despair; your persevering affection and virtue will finally triumph 
orerhim." 

" Virtue ! Oh, my dear Alamontade, what can be expected firom a 
man who calls it a weakness, or one-sidedness of character, or prudery 
of mind ? From one who considers religion only as the toy of church 
and education, — the toy with which the fimcy of the ^ortsighted 
pkys with childish zealr' 

^' But still he possesses a heart." 

*' He has a heart, but only for himself—not for others. He wishes 
to be loved without any sacrifice of feeling on his part. Alas ! can 
one love such a man? No, Alamontade, love demands something 
more; it gives itself up to the beloved object, exists in it, and is not 
master of itself; it does not calculate, it knows no care; it takes its 
dhance whether fidelity will at length bless it or treachery destroy it. 
But it cannot exist without hope; it demands the heart of its object, 
and in that finds its heaven." 

" And in that it finds its heaven," sighed I, as I again stood in 
my own chamber and thought of Clementine. 

I took down the withered wreath, which had^ been hitherto a 
sacred pledge of Clementine's favour, and hung k upon my harp. 
Had she not herself thrown it on the breast which incloses my loving 
heart? Did she not th^ appear as if she wished to crown tliat heart 
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with her own hand? Could it onlj have hcen childjBh play? Ah! 
could it have been indifierent in !ier whether it was a crown of 
thoms or a wreath of blossoms which she was ivindliig round my 
heart? ^ ^ 

She wa3 at the wmdow. I raised the wreath and pressed it to 
my lips. She ^^med to perceive it; she suppressed a smile, bent 
ibrward and looked into the street, but not again at me. This re- 
sponse plunged me into inexpressible trouble. It seemed as if she 
ivas ashamed of the gift she once had begtowed on roe. I bow sud- 
\ denly became conscious of what I expected and hoped from her. I 
wished an impo^bility. I had never thought of Clementine m my 
Tjirife; I loved her and' wished to be loved by her. But she my wife? 
I, the poor »on of a farmer who died encumbered with debt. I who 
gtill had to battle with want, and only faw an imeertain fate in the 
^ hdw^ — I expect the richest heiress in MontpeUier ! 
^m At tbia thought my proud spirit sank, 1 lo^ed Clementine and 
^■foigave her if she could not return my love. I saw clearly that I 
^■eoiiid not dian^e the relations of social life; and, in £ict, was too 
^ proud to make my fortune by marriage. 

' Henceforth I applied more ardently to my studies, wishing to 

' pave my way to Clementine's elevation by my own energies. Jlany 

^ nights I passed sleepless in study* Desirous of hearing the unbiassed 

^^ft {foment of critics r^pecting my talents, I pubhshed, anonymously, ^ 

a work on the jurisprudence of the [incicnt^, and a col!<vtlrm of 

poems, the greater part of which were inspired by my secret passion. 

This publication of my labours had an unexpected success. Cu- 

liosity soon discovered the name of the author, who was everywhere 

courted. The loud applause raised my self-esteem, and the success 

of my first attempt rekindled the extinguished flame of hope by the 

light of which I saw Clementine as my own, though at a distance 

which rendered her indistinct. 

She herself rewarded me in the most pleasing manner, by once 
reading my poems at the window, when their author had become 
known. Indeed, from a hundred allusions in the poems which she 
only understood, she might have guessed their author. She looked 
across to me, smiled, and pressed the book to her bosom, as if she 
wished to tell me, '' I love it, and what you express in it you have 
addressed to this heart, which feels and is grateful." 

I again took up the withered wreath, at which I had often sung; 
smiled, made a sigh, and retired. 

But no one was more delighted by the applause I had gained than 
my friend BertoUon. He became more aifectionate and confidential. 
We regarded each other as brothers; he was devoted to me, and 
proved, in a thousand ways, that he had a heart for others. He did 
not let a day pass ^vithout showing some kindness ; it was only by 
chance that I learned many of his noble deeds. 

" Oh ! BertoUon," I once exclaimed, as I pressed him to my heart, 
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** what a man you are ! Why must I pity as much as admire 
you?' ^ ^ 

" You go too far in both points, for I deserve neither one nor the 
other," replied he, with a complacent smile. 

" No ! Bertollon, what I lament is, that you are good and virtuous, 
without wishing to appear so; you call virtue fanaticism and narrow- 
ness of ideas, and yet you constantly practise its precepts." 

" Well, then, Alamontade, rest satisfied with that. Why do you 
for ever weary yourself with my conversion? When you are older 
I shall see you treading in my footsteps; be, at least, tolerant for the 
present; the same child has, perhaps, a twofold name." 

" I doubt it. Could you, BertoUon, voluntarily plunge yourself 
into misery in order to support a righteous cause?" 

" What do you call a nghteous cause? Your ideas are not clear." 

" If you could save Montpellier from destruction by sacrificing 
yourself, would you be capable of suffering poverty or death?" 

" M. Colas, you rave again. Only fanatics can demand and make 
such sacrifices, and it is good for the world that there are such. But 
now come for once to your senses; I am sorry that you are always 
indulging such whims, for in this way you will never be happy. 
Run over the whole world and collect the fools who would meet 
death for your notions; you will not find one in a hundred million. 
Every thing is true, good, useful, just, and noble, only under certain 
circumstances. The ideas of men vary everywhere ; many have 
&ncied that they could save the world by their death. They died, 
but for their own caprice, not for the world, and were afterwards 
laughed at as fools." 

" For these words I could despise you, BertoUon." 

*' Then you would not be over virtuous, according to your own 
notions." 

" If you could increase your wealth by plunging me into misery, 
would you do so !" 

" For such a question I ought to despise you. Colas?" 

" And yet I may put it, for you say that you only strive after 
that which is useful to yourself. You weigh the goodness of an 
action only by the result." 

" Dear Colas, I see you will be a bad advocate, and will make a 
poor fortune, if you only defend causes which are right according 
to your notions, and never an unjust one by which you might gain." 

" I swear to you, BertoUon, I should abhor myself as long as I 
lived, if ever I moved my Ups for the accusation of innocence, and 
the defence of crime." 

" And yet you, good-hearted simpleton, you will do it more than 
once, because you wiU not always find guilt or innocence written on 
men's foreheacfc. You wiU be the world's fool, if you wiU not walk 
its way." 

In this manner we often disputed. I was sometimes puzzled with 
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him, and could Lave feared liim^ had lie not always expressed liis 
terrible opiniOBS so jocosely, that he did not seem to believe them 
himsell'. He only wished to irritate ine» and when he had succeeded, 
laughed heaitily* But Ids actions contradicted his words- 

Madame Bertollon, on the contrary, daily displayed more of the 
noble sentiments that animated her. She glowed for the virtuous 
actions which she practised with rehgious ardour, 

I became her guest, and we were never in want of conver^tion, 
LAlone with her I spent the long winter evenings, and from me she 
rlcamed the harp* Soon I could accompany her channing voice, 
while alie sang my son^ with deep feeling. She was lovely, and 
her beauty would have peen dangerous to me, had not my heart been 
fbced on Clementine- 
. When I ^ke of her with enthuaiaam to Bertollon, he smiled; if 
^ 1 reproached him for living such a lovely creature to herself, he re- 
plied, ** Our tajstea differ; let every one follow hh own inclination. 
Would you, dear de^^t, have all heads and hearts moulded in the 
eune form? I know my wife loses nothing by me, consequently 
she is not made unhappy^ by my treating her in tlie manner so cus- 
tomary in liisliionable society. She knew this beforehand. If you 
are happy in her society lam glad; and I rejoice if she also fmds 
^^isure m your convcrsiation. You see, virtuotis Colas, that I, also, 
am cajjahlc of mat sacrifices, for I leave you to her often when I 
most sincerely desire your company/' 

I had hnislied my studies, had taken the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
and had obtained permission to practise as attorney before the tribu- 
nals of the kingdom. My increased occupations during this time 
prevented me from visiting Madame Bertollon as frequently as 
before; but she received me the more joyfully when we met; and I 
felt now, more than ever, how sincerely I was attached to her. We 
never confessed how indispensable we were to each other; but each of 
us betrayed it in every feature, and by the cordiality of demeanour. 

At times it seemed to me as if she were more melancholy than 
she had been, and then, again, more affable and complaisant; at 
other times she appeared to treat me with marked coldness and re- 
serve ; and then, again, as if she wished, with sisterly affection, to 
quiet my anxiety. This change of behaviour surprised me, and I 
vainly endeavoured to discover the reason of it. I could not help 
perceiving that she no longer possessed her former serenity and equa- 
nimity. I often found her with eyes that evinced recent weeping. 
She sometimes spoke with singular enthusiasm of the retirement of 
a convent, and withdrew more and more from her usual society. A 
hidden melancholy gnawed the bud of her youth. 

These reflections make me also melancholy, and I in vain endea- 
voured to cheer her. The calm sadness of her look, the vanishing 
bloom of her cheek, her deep silence, and her efforts to conceal, by 
an affected cheerfulness, the grief which was gnawing her heart, 
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added to my firiendship tKe genial waimth and tenderness of sym- 
pathy. How gladly would I have sacniiced my life to procure hap- 
piness for her I 

One evening when I accompanied her singing on my harp, a sud- 
den burst of tears choked her voice. Alarmed^ I ceased playing. 
She rosci and was on the point of hurrying to her apartment to con- 
ceal her grief 

How touching, in moments of quiet suffering, are youth, beauty, 
and innocence. I seized her hand^ and held her back. 

" No !" she exclaimed, " let me go." 

" Stay^ I cannot possibly let you go in this excited state. May I 
not witness your grief ? Am I not your friend ? Do you not your- 
self call me so? And does not this pleasing name give me a right 
to ask you the cause of that affliction which you in vain endeavour 
to conceal from me?" 

" Leave me, I conjure you, leave me," she cried, as she endea- 
voured, with feeble efforts, to free herself. 

" No," said I, " you are unhappy." 

" Unhappy, alas !" she sighed, with imrestrained grief, drooping 
hex beautiml &ce on my bosom to conceal her tears. 

Invduntarily I clasped my arms around the gentle sufferer. A 
deep sympathy seized me. I stammered forth some words of consola- 
tion, and begged her to be calm. 

** Alas ! I am unhappy," she exclaimed, sobbing, and with vehe- 
nience. I dared not endeavour frirther to appease the storm of feel- 
ing by my untimely persuasions; and^ letting her weep without in- 
tenruptioii, I led her oack to her seat, as I lelt that she became ex- 
hausted and trembling, her head resting still on my bosom. 

" You are not well?" I asked timidly. 

" Ifed better now," she replied; and, becoming more tranquil, 
fliielooked up, and seeing tears in my eyes, asked, " Why do you 
weq>, Alamontade?' 

" Can I remain unmoved by your sorrows?' I answered, bald- 
ing down to her. Silently we sat absorbed in our feelings, hand in 
hand, gazing at each other. A tear rolled down her che^, which I 
kissed away, and drew the sufferer closely to my heart, unconscious of 
what I was doing. During this embrace our fears evaporated with 
the glow of our cheeks; and what we called friendship, was changed 
mkoiove. 

We parted; ten times we bade each other fiurewell, and as often I 
ekmed her in my arms, forgetting the separation. 

Keding as if intoxicated,! entered my room; the harp, wreath, 
and window, terrified me. 

I had never been in a greater state of confrision than I was on the 
following morning. I could not imderstand myself, and wavered 
between contradictions. Madame BertoUon appeared to love me; 
but hitherto she had heroically struggled with feelings which seemed 
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I wound the noHUty of her mind. I was the wretch who, wi^- 
out loving hcr^ could encourage her passion, and fan the fatal flame 
by which she must he consumed ^ and I must be dislionoured still 
^Huore than the unhappy woman herself. 

H[ In vain I called to mind the sacredness of my duties ; in vain I 
^^isclosed to myself the base ingratitude I committed against Bertol- 
^Don's generous friendship ; in vain I remembered my own and Cle* 
^fmentine's vows; all that once had been to her pleasing and estiraahlc 
had lost its power and influence. The tumult of my senses con- 
timied without intermission: only BertoUon's lovely wife floated in 
ay imagination ; I still felt on mj Ep the glow of her kiss^ and my 
ottered vanity overwhelmed the earnest warnings of my conscience 
Iwith illusive sopliistry, 

** Wretch! you will feel remorse, you will some day blush at your 
QWn disgracci'ul act, and the snow of advanced age will not quench 
Itho burning of an evil conscience !" 

With these words I endeavoured to arouse my better feeHngs* 
, f^hile I still revelled in the remembrance of the previous evening, 
'and dark forebodings were rising in my mind, I sat down at the 
table to write to Madame BcrtoTlon, to describe to her the danger 

Ito which we should both expose ourselves by further intercourse^ and 
to tell her that to continue worthy of her iiiendship I must leave her 
and MontpcUier. 

But while reason dictated her precepts, ^nd I wished to make the 
first heavy sacriGce to virtue, I wrote to Madame BertoUon the most 
solemn oaths of my attachment, declaring falsely that a secret passion 
for her had long consumed me, and that I saw my happiness only in 
her love. I entreated and conjured her not to let me despair, and 
unrolled to her imagination a vivid picture of our bUss. 

I started up, read the letter over and over, tore it, and wrote 
another, repeating only what I had written, and then again destroyed 
it. As if by an unknown power I was drawn against my will to a 
crime at which my soul vainly shuddered. While vowing to myself, 
in a half-suppressed voice, that I would start for Nismes, and never 
again see the walls of MontpelUer,! also vowed unconsciously I would 
never leave the charming though unhappy woman ; but that I would 
cling to her, although my passion should lead to inevitable death. 

It was as if two distinct souls were struggling within me with 
equal power and skill. But consciousness became more dim, and 
the feeling of duty expired in the feeUng of the all-engrossing desire. 
I resolved to hasten to Madame BertoUon, thinking that she was 
perhaps tormenting herself with reproaches at the weakness she had 
shown, or that she also might be determined to leave me and Mon* 
pellier. I intended to detain her to reason away her fears, and to 
endeavour to persuade her of the lawfulness of our love. 

I started up and ran to the door. A voice within me again cried, 
'' You are going to sin then? — to lose the long guarded feeling of 
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innocence?" I hesitated, and stepped back, saying to myself, " Be 
pure as Gad and continue so. One day more ana this storm will 
pass over, and then you are safe." 

This holy feeling exalted me; the words, "Be pure as God," 
sounded above the tumult of my agitated feelings, and deterred me, 
for the time at least, firom hastening to Madame BertoUon. But the 
strugffle remained undecided ; my yearnings became more impetuous, 
and r scorned my own virtuous mtentions. 

At this moment the door of my room opened, and M. Bertollon 
entered. 

" How are you, dear Colas," he asked, " are you unwell?" At 
this question I first perceived that I had thrown myself on my bed, 
from which I jumped up, but had not the courage to take the hand 
which he extended to me. 

'* But what is the matter with you. Colas?" he said again, " you 
look confused and pale." 

Before I could reply, the voice within me again called, " Disclose 
all to him, disclose all to her husband, and a barrier will be raised 
between you and his wife; you will remain pure, you will not be 
the seducer of a woman, nor the traitor and deceiver of your noble 
benefactor and friend." 

" Bertollon," said I, hastily, fearing that I might not finish my 
confession; *' I am unhappy, because I love your wife." I had 
scarcely uttered the last syllable when remorse seized me; but it was 
too late, it was done, the husband knew all, and I was now for once 
right. In the wild tumult of the senses, when powerful passion 
struggles with the sense of duty, it is only a sudden and de- 
cided act which we perceive to be a remedy, that can save us. We 
must as it were forcibly drive the reluctant body to accomplish it, 
until we can no more return. I felt like one who is tossed about by 
the waves of the oce^n, and who, when on the point of drowning, 
indistinctly perceives before his giddy eye the branches on the shore, 
and hears a voice within him saying, " Seize them." 

Bertollon changed colour and said, " What did you say. Colas?" 

" I must go, I must flee Montpellier, you and your wife, for I 
love her," replied I. 

*' I think you are a fool," said he, smiling, and he regained his 
usual colour. 

" No, Bertollon, I am in earnest; I must not remain here. Your 
wife is a virtuous woman ! and I fear my intercourse with her will 
prove her niin and my own. It is yet time. You are my friend, 
my benefactor, I will not deceive you. Take this bitter confession 
as a proof of my love for you. I am too weak to be always master 
of myself, and your wife is too lovely for me to remain indifferent 
near her." 

" A saint like you. Colas," said Bertollon, laughing loud, " who 
with pious devotion confesses the secrets of his heart to the husband 
himself, will not be dangerous to any husband. Compose yourself; 
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you w31 remam with us* Wliat folly to make eo muct ado abotit 
a pasaioii? I trost yon, and have suFpicion neither of you nor of my 
wife; let that suffice. If you love ea<i other, what can I do agonal 

Jrour hearts? If I interpoae the world between you, would you 
ove each other leas for that? Will your removal remove also your 
heart? Love each other; X know you both thiak too nobly to 
forget yourselves.** 

He said all this so ingenuously and cheerfully, and with a tone of 
such unsuspecting confidence, that I pressed him with emotion to my 
heart* His noble-niindedness renewed ray virtuous resolutions j I 
wag ashamed of my baseness and even of the &€t that at had coat 
me so hard a stnigglc, 

** No I dear Bertollon," said I. " I should indeed be a wretch if 
I could betray your confidence and requite your friendship so dis- 

fracefully; Vou have brought me back to a sense of my better self; 
will remain here» and the recollection of your trust in me will 
pr^erve me against any dishonourable intention. I will remain 
and prove that I am worthy of you, by breaking off all intercourse 
with your wife. I will never see her alone; I will " 

" Why teU me all this?" intcmipted Bertollon. ** It is enough 
that I trust yoUt Do you imagine that I have not long observed 
that my wife lovea you^ that her love is characterised by ha* violent, 
impetuous temper, and that her passion is the more powerful the 
more she conceals it? Impress her with yotu- noble prmciples, and 
cure her if you wish; but be cautious. I know her; her lovemigtit 
soon change into terrible hatred, and then woe be to you." 

" What! Do you expect, Bertollon, that I shall cure her of a 
disease by which I am myself overwhelmed? And what are you 
talking of the violence of her temper? Of this I have never dis- 
covered even the sUghtest symptom." 

" Friend Colas, you do not know the sex. In order to please 
you, she will not show herself in her true colours; and should she 
once forget herself, love will make you bhnd." 

Here the subject was dropped, and he engaged my attention by 
another topic, as he would not suffer me to resume our former con- 
versation. The more I had cause to admire the extent of his con- 
fidence, the calmer I became, and the more I resolved to separate 
gradually from his wife. The following evening I saw her again: 
she was sitting alone in her apartment, her beautiful head resting 
sadly on her arm. As soon as she perceived me she rose, her face 
expressing a pleasing confusion, and her eyes cast down. For some 
time we remain silent. 

At length I asked, trembling, '' May I dare to appear before 
you ? But I only come to atone for my transgression." 

To this she made no reply. 

*' I have abused your confidence," I continued. " Esteem ought 
to be my only feeling for the wife of my friend. I have acted dis- 
honourably." 
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^ Solisve I," die addedin a whisper. 

'^ Alas I xnadame, I fed I am too little master of myself ; — nay, who 
could be so in your presence? But, should it cost my life, I will not 
disturb your peace of mind. My resolution is unalterably taken. I 
hsLYe discoveied my innermost heart to your husband." 

** IMscovered !" she exclaimed, terrified; " and he—?*' 

*^ He at first changed colour." 

** He changed colour?*' she faltered. 

^^ But with confidence in you, madame, and with a confidence 
greater than my virtue, he wished to dissuade me from my intention 
of leaving Montpellier." 

** Was that your intention, Alamontade?' 

" It is still so. I love you, madame; but you are Bertollon's wife, 
and I will not disturb the peace of a family to which I a.m indebted 
for a thousand benefits." 

" You are a noble man," said she, shedding tears. " You intend 
doing what I was resolved to do. My clothes are ready packed. 
I must and will not conceal fiK)m you, Alamontade, that 1 wish I 
had never known you. Our friendship grew into love. I deceived 
myself in vain, and struggled too late against my violent feelings. 

She sobbed more violently, and exclaimed, " Yes, it is better 
thus ! We must part, but not for ever. No I only imtil our hearts 
beat more calmly, imtil we can meet with cooler friendship." 

At these words I was deeply moved. 

" But, alas ! kind friend, she continued, still sobbing, and 
throwing herself on my bosom, " I shall not long survive this se- 
paration." 

While her heart beat against mine, and our passion was rekin- 
dled, and our sense of duty was struggling for victory, the hours fled 
quickly. We vowed eternal, pure, sacred love, and yet swore to 
extinguish it in our hearts. We resolved to separate, to see each 
other seldom, and then only with calmness, and in the presence of 
VTitnesses, and sealed the indissoluble alliance of our souls with rap- 
turous kisses. 

What a wretched creature is man I He is ever weakest when he 
tibinks himself strongest. He who flees temptation is the hero; he 
who wantonly runs into it to attain the crown of virtue has lost it 
before he begins the combat. 

When we parted, we agreed that I should not go farther than a 
league from Montpellier. I was to live at the cMteau near Cas- 
telnau, and only to come to town on an occasional visit. Without 
delay I executed my design, departing witiiout venturing to take 
leave of Madame Bertollon ; and, however much M. Bertollon was 
against it, he was, nevertheless, obliged at last to consent. 

I soon recovered from my delusion in the tranquillity of rural 
nature. I felt that I had never loved Madame Bertollon, and I 
despised myself for endeavouring to make her believe tiiat I enter- 
tained a sentiment for her which I did not feel. All with me had 



been notliing but an intoxicating delusion, whlcli was first produced 
by the miliappy passion tliat this lovely creattmj could no longer 
conceal from me, Sbe alone was to be pitied^ and it was my duty 
to restore to her the peace she liad lost. 

My mind now gradually resuming its wonted serenity and cheer- 
fulness, rose above the clouds that had darkened it, and Clementine's 
image stood before me more resplendent and charming tlian ever. 
At my departure from MontpelHer, I had left the wreath and harp 
behind, not because I had then quite forgotten Clementine, but be- 
cause shame and a sacred awe drove me back when I wag on the 
point of touching the adored relics. I no longer thought myself 
worthy of her, and considered the torments of my longing, and of 
the separation from her, a mild penance for my crime. 

Several weeks passed, during which Bertollon only called on 
me, telUng me often that he could not live without mc, and yet that 
he was fettered by his affairs to the unlucky town- 
He made several attempts to induce me to return to Montpellier; 
but in vain. I continued in my salutary retreat, and felt myself 
happier. 

One morning early, I was u wakened by my servant, who told me 
that M, Larette, a fnend of Bertollon'F, had called, and desired to 
speak to me immediately. At the same moment, Larette himself 
entered, pale and confused, m 

*^ Get up,** he cried, '* and eome directly to Montpellier.** ^ 

*' What is the matter?" I asked, terrified. 

" Get up and dress yourself; you must not lose a moment ; Ber- 
tollon is poisoned, and is on the point of death." 

'* Poisoned?" I faltered, and sank back senseless on my bed. 

*' Only be quick, he wishes to see you once more; I hastened 
here by his order." 

TrembUng, I flung on my clothes, and followed him mechanically 
to the door, where a carriage awaited us. We stepped in, and, 
with the utmost speed, went to MontpelUer. 

" Poisoned?" I asked again on the way. 

*' Certainly," repUed M. Larette, " but there is an inconceivable 
mystery about the affair. A fellow who bought the poison at the 
chemist's has been imprisoned ; Madame Bertollon is also a prisoner 
in her apartment." 

'^ Madame Bertollon a prisoner ! — For what reason ? And who 
has put her under arrest?" 

" The magistrate." 

" Tlie magistrate ! Is the police mad enough to fancy Madame 
Bertollon capable of poisoning her husband?" 

" He believes it, and every body " 

'* Sir, you are shrugging your shoulders; ' And every body ? — ' 
Well, continue : what were you going to say." 

*' That every body believes it. The fellow, Valentine I think I3 
his name " 
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" What Valentine ? Sure the old faithful servant, ihe most ho- 
nest fellow under the sun " 

" Well, he has deposed, that about a week ago, he fetched the 
poison by order of Madame Bertollon." 

" The infernal liar; the '' 

'* And Madame Bertollon, when interrogated about the servant's 
deposition, has confessed it imconditionaUj. There, that is the 
whole a&ir." 

" Confessed ? I am bewildered ; for I do not understand you. 
What has she confessed?" 

" That she sent Valentine for the poison." 

" Horrible ! and also that it was she that murdered, poisoned, her 
own husband?" 

" Who would like to confess such things? but such unfortunately 
is the case. Bertollon felt yesterday morning his usual indispo- 
sition; you know he is sometmies subject to giddiness. He then 
requested his wife, who keeps a medicine-chest, to give him the 
usual cordial, a very expensive essence which she keeps in a gilt 
blue phiaL" 

" I know it well and also the essence." 

" She herself poured it into a spoon, added some sugar and admi- 
nistered it to her husband. In a short time he felt the most violent 
Sasms in his bowels. The physician was sent for and recognised 
e symptoms as the effect of poison ; of which they found remains 
in the spoon. The physician did his utmost to save him. He asked 
for the essence to analyze it. At this Madame Bertollon was of- 
fended, and asked whetlier they thought she was a poisoner; but at 
length being no longer able to refuse the phial without causing sus- 
picion, she gave it up. In the meanwhile several physicians had 
been called, as well as an officer of the police. The affair becoming 
known, the druggist, who recollected that the poison had been 
bought by Valentine, had informed the police of the circumstance. 
Valentine was immediately arrested, but referred to his mistress and 
her orders. Madame Bertollon being interrogated by the police, 
fainted; all her keys were taken from her, the medicme-chest was 
examined, and the poison, which was recognised by the above-men- 
tioned druggist, was found. It was, however, deficient in weight, 
and the essence in the blue phial bein^ likewise examined, the 
poison was discovered in that. Thus, sir, do matters stand, and 
you may think of it as you please." 

I shuddered but did not say a word, seeing in the whole a hor- 
rible connexion which neither Larette nor any one but myself could 
perceive. Madame Bertollon loved me with frightful intensity, and 
our separation had increased her passion instead of checking it; thus 
she conceived this atrocious plan of freeing herself from her hus- 
band. I called to mind the consuming fire in her character, of 
which Bertollon had told me. I also remembered my last interview 
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with ter, during wticli I had mcooslderatcly toH licr ihiat I tad 
candidly confessed our attaclm^ont to her husband, and how she 
then was startled, and how she had mquiied anmouslj ooncemiiig 
Bertollon's deportment. 

My coniecture was changed into a fiightfid certmaty. I could 
itn^mc how the black thought wms Tuatuim in her, I satw her mix- 
ing the accuirsed draught, and, iiiiatTiated bj her passion, presentmg 
it to her unliappy husband* 

We arrived in Montpellier- I hastened to the room of my be- 
loved benefactor, exckiming at the foot of the stairs: " Is he stffi 
H^4ng?" 

They told me in whispors to be calm, and prevented me from en- 
terin|5 his apartment. He had sunk into a gentle aluinber, from 
^hich he was expected to derive benefit, and even to rccov^ dur- 
ing its influence- 

*' And where is Madume Bertollon?' I asked. 

In answer to this I was told that she had left the house eody 
that moruing, and had gone to her relations, where she was landes' 
arrest upon the security of her family; tliat her nearest relations , by 
their influence and with much difiieulty, had eacoeeded in saving 
her firom the disgrace of imprisonment. I was further told in cou- 
fideuoe that M. Bertoflon had advised her, through a friend, to fly 
to Itidy before It was too late* As die hesitated^ her brothcre afeo 
had endeavoured to persuade her to avail herself of lier short 
period of hberty. Her pride, however, triumphed, and her reply 
was: " I shall not fly, for by doing so I should own a crime of 
which I am not yet, and cannot be, convicted." 

Beauty of form exerts its magic only so far as we conceive it to 
be the sign of a noble soul, but loses all its power, nay, inspires us 
-with horror, when it is the cloak of crime. Let the artist paint Sin 
beautifid on the threshold of heU, and it will be a thousand times 
more terrible when that which is dearest to man is but the tocA of 
Hs wickedness. 

I could no longer think of Madame Bertollon without detes- 
tation. She was a poisoner, and all* that Larette had hastily told me 
was confirmed in MontpelKer; while a number of various circum- 
stances tlirew sti}! greater light on her murderous deed. 

All Montpellier was in agitation at this extraordinary occurrence. 
Bertollon''s gradual recovery, -which was accomplished by the skill 
of the physicians, caused the most lively joy in every house. I no 
more lefi the bed of my beloved friend, whom I honoured as a 
fether and a brother. 

** Oh, Bertollon !" I exckimed one day, " You are saved. How 
miserable I should have been had you died ! My grief would not 
long have allowed me to survive your death. You are my only 
firiend, the only one in the world; you are my bene&ctor, my guar- 
dian angeL I am always ready to die for you. And is it possiWe 
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ihat a woman, such a tender timid creature, a woman endowed 
with such heavenly charms^ a woman whose eyes and mouth 
preached virtue so sweetly, could be so atrocious?*^ 

'^ Do you still love her, Alamontade/'' said Bertollon, pressing 
iny hand. 

" Love her? The very thought is revolting to me. I never loved 
her; it was only trifling vanity and a delusion of the senses that 
I once in my ird&ituation callea love. I have never loved her. A 
eecret power always drove my heart from her. How should I love 
one who intended to murder you? I curse every hour I spent in 
ber society; and repent the attentions I lavished on her. Ah ! I 
Imew her not." 

By this time the trial had commenced. Tlie most celebrated 
connsel in Montpellier, M. Menard, came forward of his own 
accord to the family of the accused, and offered to be her defender. 
Menard had never lost a suit. The charm of his eloquence con- 
quered all; where he could not convince reason he knew how to 
entangle it inextricably by doubts, and to excite against it all the 
feelings of the heart. Whenever he spoke in the court it was 
crowded with spectators, who often came from distant parts to hear 
him. He undertook with success even the worst cause, if he could 
expect from it a rich reward. 

" I desire nothing," said Bertollon, " but an eternal separation 
from the poisoner, uid I require no other pimishment for her than 
the fidlure of her attempt. Her own conscience and public con- 
tempt are a sufficient sting to her. I know Menard is my personal 
enemy. He was once my rivals and I foresee that by his artifices 
he wul so confound and dazzle the judges and people, that my in- 
famous wife will extricate herself triumjSiantly." 

" That he shall not do !" I exclaimed with vehemence. " Pray 
Bertollon entrust me with your case, though I am but a beginner, 
jiid have never spoken in a court of law. Confide in me and the 
justness of your cause. Indeed, it does not grieve me to appear 
before the tribunal against a lady whom I once called my finend, 
«nd who loaded me with treacherous favours. You are my brother 
and benefactor, your cause is sacred." 

Bertollon smiled, expressing at the same time his doubts as to my 
being a match for my adversary's tact. At length, however, he 
agreed to my wish of making his suit the first trial of my ability, 
but was apparently apprehensive. 

" Be easy, dear Bertollon," said I, ** friendship will inspire and 
exalt me if I should seem to sink under Menard's superior powers, and 
notwithstanding all his subtlety he will not be able to get over the 
&cts whidi his client too ha^y confessed." 

From time immemorial no trial had excited greater interest than - 
ibis, which was rendered so conspicuous, both by the atrocity of its 
cause, and the respectability of the parties concerned. And what a 
part I undertook ! No oneknew the relation in which I had stood 
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to Madame BertoUon. Ko one ima^ned that I tad once clasped 
the accuBed to my heart in a moment of extatic rapture; no one 
knew that her illicit afiection for me had perhaps given her hand 
the first directioa towards mixing the poisonous draui^ht. 

All this wa3 still a secret^ and was to remain so until Menard's art 
Bhould threaten victory over me* Then only this last mine was to 
explode against him, 

when it wa;s reported in MontpelHer that I was Bertollon's ad- 
vocate, success was given to my opponent heforehand. After suffi- 
cient investigation, and the examination of witnesses, Menard and I 
were called to the har. This powerful q>eaker seemed only to mock 
me. He almost evinced contempt at appearing against a yonng man, 
who had recently heen his pupil, and was now going to make his 
debut He spoke with such power that he affected me most deeply, 
and almost inspired me for the cause of the accused, 

Tlie trial had been prolonged by Menard's manoeuvres for six 
months, when I liad hoped to conquer in a few weeks. Me- 
nard was alwaj^s followed by the applause of the people on leav- 
ing the court; and it appeared that I wasted my energies in 
rendering his victory more difEcultt only to increase his laurels. 

The beauty of the accused had gained for her party all the young 
men of the town, and her former beneficence engaged for her the 
poorer class of the people, I had to contend against Menard^ against 
the seci-ct predilection of ienumerable hearts prejudiced in her 
favour, and the remembrance of the virtues which Madame BertoUon 
had once displayed. 

The more, however, my cause seemed hopeless, the more my 
courage rose. An unusual energy animated me, and Menard him- 
self began to respect or fear me the more I drove him back from his 
first conquests. His party diminished in proportion, as he was forced 
to acknowledge the truth of facts which he had before rendered doubt- 
ful and uncertain. Soon I heard my praise in pubhc ; soon a small 
number of partisans surrounded me : soon the applause of the people 
was increased, the more Madame Bertollon appeared guilty, and her 
beauty and virtues were eclipsed and darkened by the remembrance 
of so black a deed. 

Pleasing as this incense was to me, it delighted me less than 
Clementine's quiet approval. Madame Bertollon v/as related to the 
family De Sonnes. When it was known that I undertook Bertollon's 
cause, Clementine often appeared at the window shaking her head 
sadly, and making menacing signs. I thought I understood her, 
and shrugged my shoulders, but was not deterred from performing 
a duty so sacred. 

As my name became more known and lauded in Montpellier, she 
became more friendly. She appeared to forget her relationship to 
Madame Bertollon in my success. Yes ! I saw myself loved by the 
angel I adored. No mortal could be happier than I. Our dumb 
coiTe^pojidence had now lasted for years. 
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But I turn to that fatal trial which now took the most serious turn 
for the accused. Madame BertoUon seeing every fact and witness in 
league against her, could do nothing but strongly deny her intention 
of poisoning her husband, though appearances rendered her guilty. 
I now insisted on interrogating her more closely respecting her object 
in buying the poison a week previous to the deed. To this she gave 
evasive answers, and entangled herself in contradictions. It was 
evident that she feared discovering the reason. All the entreaties of 
her relations, and the menaces of her advocate, were of no avail. This 
increased the suspicion; Menard gave up his case as lost, though 
still protesting her innocence. The tribunal ordered closer confine- 
pient, and threatened the first examination by the rack to force con- 
fession. 

Now Madame BertoUon undertook to plead her own cause before 
the tribunal in which Menard had been so unsuccessful. In this I 
saw nothing but an artifice of Menard himself, who wished to call 
the power of female beauty to his aid to support his eloquence. 

As she entered the hall a deathlike silence prevailed. She never 
was so charming as at this moment; her simple attire, and the pale- 
ness of deep gnef, summoned compassion into each heart, and tears 
into every eye. 

All was silent, and all eyes were turned from her upon me. I was 
to speak, but could not, such was my inexpressible confusion. She 
was the picture of suffering innocence. All the delightful hours I 
had spent with her were recalled to my memory on seeing her, and 
surrounded my soul like weeping angels pleading for her and whis- 
pering that she was certainly guiltless. 

At length I recovered. I declared that no one would be more 
delighted by a proof of the innocence of the accused than her hus- 
band, and myself, liis advocate. But for this proof it was necessary 
that she should remove suspicion and confess her intention in pur- 
chasing the poison. 

Madame feertoUon appeared very weak, leaning on the arm of 
her advocate. She looted at me with a painful glance, expressive^ 
of love and sorrow, 

" Oh ! Alamontade," she said, in a faint voice, " and must it be 
you to urge the discovery of my object in purchasing the poison? 
You — and in this place?" 

After a few moments' silence she suddenly rose, turned her pale 
countenance towards the judges, and said, in a bitter tone, expressive 
of mental despair, 

" Mj lords, you have threatened me with the rack to force my 
confession; that is sufficient, and I will put an end to the proceed- 
ings — I am guilty, I intended a murder with this poison. More you 
will not learn from me ; pronounce your verdict.'* 

She turned and left the court— perfect silence and utter amaze- 
ment prevailed. Two days afterwards the tribunal pronounced the 
verdict of '* guilty" against the wretched woman.. 



M* Bertollon had long since recovered* He wes moie cheerful 
than tistml, and joked as before at my zeal for virtue; he loved me 
at the same time so truly that it gneved him that I so obstinatelj 
pemsted in my strict principles. I therefore sometimea afforded him 
the satiefaction of appearing to agree with him, and of yielding to 
his favourite whim, that all up.iQ earth was but a play of expediency. 

The evening previous to the day on wliicli the sentence was 
passed I was with him; wc were cheerfully sitting at our wine, 
until midnight, and swore everlasting friendship to each other tilt 
death. 

" Tell me, Colas, do you know Clementme de Sonnes?" 

I blushed. Wine and confidence in hia friendship elicited the 
holy secret, BertoUon kughed immoderately, exclaiming lepcatedlyy 
** Simpleton that you ai^! you are everywhere tricked fcj youj 
heaveniy virtue. Pray be rational for once, why have you not told 
me this long since? She would now be your betrothed; weil,, 
she shall be yours, here is my band upon it. With prudence we 
may subdue the world, why not a girl or a proud fam&y? I have 
already observed that Cleanentine is not likely to refuse you." 

In raptiures I clasped my friend in my arms, ** Oh I iSyou could 
do thatj BertoUon, you would make me happy— make me a god." 

*^ So much the better, for I shall still want your divine as^stauoe 
for some pet plan. A girl so like your Clementine that they mighl 
be taken for sisters. Such a girl Hvcs at Adze. You simpletons 
have hitherto thought that I go there as frequently as I do lor the 
sake of pure air or business. No; I love the girl inexpressibly; no 
woman ever fettered me Hke her. As soon as I am rid of my 
wife I shall court the Venus of Adze. But then, M. Colas, I shall 
trouble you not to have such conversations with my future wife as 
you used to enjoy with my first one.'' 

'* What, BertoUon !" I exclaimed, confounded; *' you wiU marry 
again?" 

*' Certainly. Look you. I at first thought you were going to 

f)hiy a romance in due form with my wife ; I thought you reaUy 
oved her, in which case I would have resigned her to you, and then 
we could have come to some arrangement in the affair. I should 
have hked it very well, and we should not have had aU this ado 
about the poison which had nearly gone against me." 

*' But how do you mean, BertoUon? 1 do not quite understand 
you." 

*' I must tell you, you innocent. In my wife's absence, I 
one evening secretly searched her drawers — ^you may laugh; you 
see I did not quite trust you at that time, with all your virtue ; for I 
thought you had exchanged love letters of grief and affection. 
While so doing, the lame Jacques happened to come down the stairs 
and saw me leave my wife's room after I played her this trick. But 
the blockhead passed quickly and saluted me.'' 

" What trick do you mean? You talk so confusedly. Drink! 
here is to your health." 
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" And to yonrs, Coka ! You have acquitted yourself wdL You 
aze ft capital fellow. I lay you would not liave made an address half 
so good before the court against my wife^ had you known that I my- 
sdl mixed the poison wim the essence, though it was only a small 
quantity " 

" No ! certainly not, dear Bertollon." 

" Therefore it was wise on my part not to tell you before; now 
it can do no hann.^ 

*' Why yon were not fool enough to wish to poison yourself ?" 

" Aa to that I knew very well that I was in no great danger. I 
was only astonished to find poison in my wife's possession. Sne had 
labelled it But what do yon think she intended to do with it?' 

" Why, that is an enigma." 

" But it was a deep tnck> Colas, was it not ? The following mom-^ 
ing I pretended giddiness, sent for my wife, who brought me the 
esaenoe heiaelf as usual. The phj/^cian was also sent lor, and an 
antidote was applied, but I had only mixed in a small quantity of 



'^ But BertoHon, what are you talking about? Your wife afifcer 
aU iii&k is quite innocent?' 

" That is the joke in the afeir. And you have pleaded your 
tfaoroat sore for nothing. But drink; this will cure it Con£essnow» 
was it not a bold stroke of mine? My wife must think she is quite 
bewitched, for she does not know tinat I have the best of picklocks 
in the world for att her draweis.'* 

" But — ^" said I, becoming suddenly sober with horror. 

'' Let no one hear any thing of this; you, Colas, are my only con- 
fidant You must know that the amdr might have termmated 
badly after all, as in my haste I upset a phial »>ntaining a red liquid 
in the medicine-chest, and forgot to replace it. But, to cut the matter 
short. Colas, I am happy. You shall be so too. I swear to you that 
the day on which I marry Julia, you shall celebrate your nuptials 
with Clementine. But what is the matter with you? Actually 
yoa are fainting. ^ There — drink some water. The champagne does 
not agree with you." 

He supported me with one arm, while o£Eenng me the glass with 
the other, which I pushed bacK shuddering. I was stimned by 
idiat I had heard. 

" Go to bed," he said. 

I left him, while he staggered after me, laughing loudly. 

Midnight had long passed, sleep had not visited me, and wh^x 
morning approached I had not even trndressed, and I walked up and 
down the room in great agitation. What a ni^t! What had I 
learned? I was not able to believe so atrocious and revolting a 
crime. An irmocent and virtuous wife, who had never offended 
her husband, plunged into prison and everlasting disgrace; the 
husband abusing his friend by making him accomplish his hellish 
designs, and innocence tortured with pangs more Utter than death*^ 
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I felt Bome relief, hoTvever* in the hope that BertoUoii only wished 
to test my friendship* For, if he really had acted eo atrociously ^ 
how could he venture to let another glass of wine pass his lips, since 
every drop thr^tened to disclose his secret; how could lie so shame- 
lessly reveal himself in all his atrocity, either to a villain or to an ho- 
nourable man ? 

But I hoped in vain to deceive myself ; his expressions respectmg 
me ainl liis mi fortunate wife, and his former willingness to resign 
her to mOf made all but too true. His early plans were now be- 
coming clearly developed in the misty distance- I TccoUected 
many expressions which he had used, and that he himself favoured 
my mtercourse with Madame BertoUon, and refused to become sus- 
picious of our intimacy. And 'when he spoke of the vehemenc-e 
and reserve of her disposition, he probably then conceived designs 
of charging her with tnis crime. 

The morning had dawnetl, and I was still undecided as to what I 
should do. Innocence must be saved, but her safety must be tbe 
ruin of my benefactor, my first and only friend; only an excess of 
love for me had elicited the horrible secret. Should I go and be- 
tray him? He Avas the author of my happiness; should the hand 
wmch had received innumerable benefits from him, plunge hhn 
ungratefully into an unfathomable abyss ? Should I lose him whom 
I still loved, the only one who loved me? " Unhappy aeries of 
events,^' I sighed, *^ nmst I become the instrument of fettering in- 
nocence, or of sacrificing the life of my benefactor?" 

But my conscience cried, *' Be just before you wish to be kind! 
Whatever consequences may attend the actions which we perform 
from duty, — nay, even did they involve the destruction of ourselves 
— nothing should hinder us when virtue is at stake. Return to your 
poverty, go solitary and cheerfully through life, only save your 
peace of mind and carry with you a quiet conscience. You did 
what justice required. There is a God, be pure as he is." 

I wrote to the police inspector of the district to come immediately 
to me on most urgent business. On his arrival I repaired to Ber- 
toUon's room, while the officer remained without. 

Bertollon was still asleep ; I trembled, love and compassion over- 
came me, I exclaimed, " Bertollon," and kissed him. 

He awoke, and I suffered him to wake completely during some 
indifl^erent conversation. 

*' Tell me," I said, at length, *' is your wife really innocent? Had 
you poisoned the essence yourself ?" 

He looked at me with a penetrating glance, saying, " Be silent." 

" But, Bertollon, this answer is but a confirmation of lastnight^s 
statement. I conjure you, my friend, remove my doubts. Have 
you done all you said, or did you only wish to " 

Bertollon rose, and said, '* Colas ! I trust you are discreet." 

" But speak, Bertollon, pray speak ! the court will pass sentence 
on jour wife to-day, let not iim,oceTice^^xva\il" 
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" Are you mad^ Colas? Would you become the betrayer of 
your friend ?'* 

While stammering this he appeared in violent emotion. He 
turned pale, and his lips became livid; his eyes stared vacantly. 
All proved too certainly that he had confessed the previous night, 
in the excitement of wine, circumstances at which he was now terri- 
fied, seeing they were no longer safe in my keeping. 

I put my hand on his shoulder, and wmspered in his ear, " Ber- 
toUon ! dress, take money enough with you, and flee. I will manage 
the rest." 

With a look threatening death, he asked, " Why?" 

" Fly, I say, while there is time." 

" Why?" he replied, " Do you intend or have you, perhaps, 

already " 

" By all that is dear and sacred to you, fly !" 

Wmle I whispered these last words to him, he suddenly jumped 
up, looked about the room as if searching for something, which 
made me think he had forgotton in his consternation that his clothes 
lay near the bed. While 1 stooped to give them to him he fired a 
pistol at me, and the blood gushed down over my chest. 

The door was burst open, and the inspector of police entered in ter- 
ror. BertoUon still holding in one hand the pistol he had fired, and a 
second in the other, looked aghast at the uneiqpected appearance. 

" Accursed dog !" he cried to me, with gestures of despair, and 
flimg the discharged pistol furiously at my head. Another shot 
followed — BertoUon had shot himself He reeled against me — ^I 
caught him in my arms — his head was shattered." 

I became senseless, sank on the floor, and when I first recovered 
consciousness, I found myself in my own room, with physicians and 
servants busy about me. My wound, which was under the left 
shoulder, was probed and dressed, but was not dangerous. 

All around me were in great consternation. Several of Bertol- 
lon*s friends were near me, assailing me with questions. 

I dismissed them, and, when recovered, dressed myself and 
ordered a sedan-chair to carry me to the assembled court. 

In the meanwhile BertoUon's suicide had become known in the 
town. An enormous concourse of people thronged his house, but 
when they learned that I intended going to the court the curious 
Crowd followed me. 

Sentence had abeady been passed on Madame BertoUon at a pri- 
vate sitting of the court. The moment she was led into the hall to 
hear it before the assembled multitude, I arrived. 

I begged a hearing as I had to make important disclosures. Per- 
mission to speak was granted me. Amictt a silence as if death 
reigned, I said to the judges: "My lords, once I stood here the 
accuser of innocence, I now 'come to save her, and to prepare her for 
a weU-deserved triumph. I was deceived by the appearance of cir- 
cumstances, deceived and abused by my friend, «sia ^xx. ^^iRa\ssj^^^ 
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in an flct o£ cruelty without inowing it. The tmfortuiiate h.ij 
upon whom you aie about to pronounce sentence is not guilty of 
any crima" 

II 1 now diBtiuctly stated the history of the prei^ious Bight, Ber- 
toUon's suicide^ aud his attempt on my life. Beside me stood the 
police-inspector as a witness, aud kime Jact^ues, who recollected that 
he had seen M, BertoUon the evening porevious to the paiaoii being 
taken, coming from the apartment ot ms wife with a light. 

Such a termination to the trial in which I had at first achieved 
such a gplendid idctoiy over my opponent Menard, and which was 
to ibund my reputation in that coimtry, no one had expected. 
During my speech astonishment and horror were depicted on a 
thousaiDd faces. But when I stopped, a murmuring arose which 
swelled to loud exultation. My name was shouted with enthu- 
siastic joy* and the eyes of all were filled with tear3. 

All ord^ was at an end: Madame BertoUon had sunk fainting 
amidst the congratuktioiia of those around. Tlie vice-governor c£ the 
province, a relauon of the Mareschale Montreval, whom ehauce or 
curiosity brought to the court, descended from his seat and cm.- 
braced me. M, M^iard followed his examplcj annd^ the shouts of 
the enthusiisslic multitude. 

I was led to Madame BertoUon, my knees failed m^e, I sank 
iown and pressed her hand, wlueh I bedewed with teaiB. ^^^H 

'' Can you forgive me?" 1 Ikltered. ^^^^ 

With a look full of excessive love and a heavenly smile, she 
looked down on me. " Alamontade I" she sighed softly, but tears 
checked her words. 

The court broke up and the judges embraced me. In vain I en- 
deavoured to find Madame BertoUon ; the crowd was too great. I 
was led down the steps of the court-house, through the dense mass 
which headed me, with marks of honour. 

In the act of getting into my sedan, I was stopped by a weU- 
dressed young man saying, '' Sir, you cannot possibly return widi 
pleasant feeUngs to a house which still contains the corpse of a 
suicide, and wmch must remind you of the most horrible circum- 
stances. Do me the honour of aUowing me to entertain you in the 
meanwhile in my own house." 

This invitation, urged with cordiaUty, was quite unexpected. 
Tears stiU sparkled in the young man's eyes, and he entreated me 
so earnestly that I could not refuse. He pressed my hand with joy- 
ful gratitude, gave orders to the bearers and disappeared. 

i oUowed by the acclamations of the multitude through the 
streets, I proceeded but slowly, but at length arrived at the house 
of my unknown friend. I only noticed that it was in the neigh- 
bourhood of BertoUon's house and in the street where Clementine 
lived, which could not be an unpleasant discovery to me, though I 
was stiU confused and overcome. 

At the foot of the steps in the inner court, the sedan-chair was 
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opened. The iri^oidly stranger awaited me; I saw myself in a large 
splendid building, and was assisted up the marble stairs bj two 
servants. 

AH ihat is terrible and pleasing in human life was compressed 
icyr me into the narrow space of this one day. 

The folding-doors were opened, and some ladies advanced to 
receive me. The eldest among them addressed me, saying, '' I am 
much indebted to my nephew for procuring me the honour of 
sedtng the noble-minded ddiiverer o£ innocence in my dwelling." 

Who can describe my astonishment when I discovered this lady 
to be Madame de Sonnes, and that Clementine was following her. 
I was about to stammer somethi^ in reply to her kind reception, 
but was too much exhausted. The loss of blood in the morning, 
after a night spent in wakeful melancholy, and the various and 
extraordinary sensations to which I had been exposed, had quite ex- 
hausted me. Clementine's appearance made me lose sight of all 
around me. I only saw her, only spoke to her, until forms and 
colours were blended before my &,ding sight in a conAised chaos. 

For several weeks I kept my bed and room, a fever having been 
produced by the sufferings from my wound. Young M. de Sonnea 
never left me; he had all my property removed from Bertollon'a 
house; including the harp, but not the wreath. They did not know 
of what value it was to me. 

In the meanwhile Madame Bertollon had been acquitted; and 
M. de Sonnes told me that the fair sufferer had immediately left 
Montpellier, and had gone into a distant convent. He likewise gave 
me a letter which had been sent for me, imder cover, to Madame de 
Sonnes, saying, " Madame BertoUon probably wished us to thank 
her deliverer." 

I took it with a trembling hand ; as soon as I was alone I perused 
it, and ever since it has accompanied me in weal and woe. Its conr 
tents are as follows: — 

" Abbey St. G., at V , 

'•May 11, 1762. 

" Farewell, Alamontade, these Knes, the first I ever wrote to a 
man, will be the last. I have left the stormy life of the great world; 
the solemn stillness of sacred walls encloses me; I have been able to 
disengage myself, without regret, from aU that once was dear and 
indiap€3isable;I tsike nothing out of the world except the wounds 
which it inflicted. 

•' Ah ! that I could have left these wounds, and the remembrance 
of the past behind me. They cling to me to make my last friend. 
Death, the more desirable. 

"In the bloom of life the black veil of widowhood encircles me; 
by it I show to men a mourning which I fed not^ and conceal that 
which consumes me. 

•^ Yes, Alamontade^ I do not blush even now, in this sacred spot, 
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to confess wlmt I never wished to conce^J from you, tliat I loved you. 
Tou knew it. Alas! you still know it; and it was you who could 
point the dagger to a heart which beat for you alone in this world. 

*'0h! Alamontade, you have deceived me. Yoii never loved 
me. I waa not grieved at my unfortimate husband accu&ing me of 
the blackest crime. No* But that you could believe me guilty, coxdd 
become my accuser; you^ for whom I would cheerfully Have died,-^ 
that has withered the very root of my life. 

** But no ; no reproaches. Noble^ and still beloved, you were 
blameless. Dazzled by appearances, you sacrificed feeling to friend- 
ship and your sense of justice. You wished, at most, to be unhappy, 
not ungi-atefuL I feel it fully; the wife of another dared not love 
you ; and I, in my sinful affection^ was never worthy of your pure 
heart. I always felt this, and my weakness was always at war with 
my inclination. No being was) more wretched than I; and each look 
Ixjnr vou, each kiss perpetuated a flame which it ought to have ex- 
inguished. In a moment of despair ! wished for a voluntary death 
rather than the danger of losing my viitue. Then I procured the 
poison which I had destined for myself, because I loved you much 
too passionately. This is the secret wliich shame would have pre- 
vented me from confessing upon the rack. Alas [ You, the som'ce of 
ray misfortuue— it was you that interrogated me before the judges. 
f ** You have never loved me^ and my se|:taration will never grieve 
"you. 1 had deceived myself, and niu!?t suffer for the devotion of 
my unsuspecting heart. The world pities me, but its pity leaves me 
without consolation; and even your compassion, my friend, aggra- 
vates my pain instead of mitigating it. 

" Within these cloistered walls 1 see the end of my short pil- 
grimage ; the lime-tree before the grated window of my cell throws 
its shade upon the Uttle spot that will become my tomb. This is my 
consolation. 

** Ah! how melancholy to stand thus alone in the world! and I 
am alone, for no one living loves me. My friends have forgotten me 
abeady in their joyous circles, and my tears do not disturb their 
merriment. I fade like the solitary flower of the mountain, un- 
known and unseen; it gives and receives no joy; its disappearance 
leaves no trace behind. 

" And you, the only one I loved, receive these lines as a farewell. 
A breaking heart breathed these words ; a dying hand traced them. 
I do my last duty. Do not disturb my peace by answering this. I 
shall not receive any letter, and will never see you. I will pray to 
God for your happiness; and my last sigh shall be for you ; and, with 
the remembrance of you, death shall lead me to a better Ufe. 

*' A31ELIA Bertollon." 

I never saw the noble creature again. Perfectly virtuous, she 
sank. But I never forgot her, and often shed tears to her memory. 
Madame de Sonnes and Clementine frequently visited me dunng 
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my illness, and treated me not like a stranger, but like a brother, or 
near relative. 

Madame de Sonnes was a noble lady of lively temperament and 
superior education. She never seemed to live for herself, but only 
for others; being constantly anxious to afford pleasure and render 
some service, she knew how to give to those, who were not above 
profiting by her benevolence, the appearance of being laer benefac- 
tors. Her kindness always wore the stamp of gratitude. 

Clementine, the pride of the family, was quite worthy of her 
mother. Perfect innocence and constant serenity formed her cha- 
racter, and no one could approach her without loving her. I had 
never seen, never fancied her so beautiful as now. Mer smile was 
inspiring, her look penetrated to the soul, her deportment was the 
beau ideal of grace, and she was distinguished above her friends by 
so much amiability that she alone was unusually admired. Yet she 
was the most unassuming of all; she knew nothing of all he^ ex- 
cellence, and was delighted when she discovered excellence in 
' others. You could imagine that she had never seen her own image 
reflected. 

I had never touched my harp since I had been with them ; she 
also was more reserved than when at a distance as formerly; she 
came less frequently than any one else, spoke less to me than to 
others, and yet was most solicitous about me, watching anxiously 
my minutest wish. Only her eyes expressed her friendly feeling to- 
wards me. 

While my love for her increased to an unconquerable passion, a 
thousand obstacles became more evident, which deprived me of all 
hope of ever being made happy by her hand. I was poor, as I pos- 
sessed nothing but a good reputation and the confidence of all honest 
people. But how Uttle is that in the great world ! I had, indeed, 
gained such general reputation by Bertollon's lawsuit, that the 
number of my clients increased daily. Still how long had I to 
work before I could acquire a fortune sufficient even to approach 
Clementine. I saw the lovely creature every day, both at home and 
-in the garden, sometimes alone and sometimes in company. Oh ! 
she might easily perceive how much I loved her, for my silence and 
my converse, my approach and departure, were so many betrayers 
01 my heart. 

I became daily more embarrassed and uneasy. Absence from her 
was the only remedy against inexpressible unhappiness. I came to 
'the resolution of taking a house for myself, and discovered my in- 
tention to M. de Sonnes. Both he and his aunt opposed me in vain; 
I remained immoveable to their wishes and entreaties. Clementine 
alone neither appeared nor entreated, but she became more serious, 
-and, as I thought, more sad. 

"You are very cruel," said Madame de Sonnes one day to me; 
" what.have we aone to offend you, that you wish to punish us so 
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severely ? You will take witli you tiie peace of our house, imfil now 
60 ]ia]>py. We all love you, leave us not, I beseech you." 

AU die reasons tbat I could state to justify my departure were m- 
lufiicicnt to satisfy her. Tlic most iraportant^ indeed the oelIj one, 
I could not reveal, and she saw nothing hut unconquerable caprice 
in my refusal. 

'* Well then," she said at length, ** we must, I suppose, rs^gn 
ourselves t o j aux will; we are more indifferent to you than I 
thought. Why is it not given to all to allow firiendship to strike 
root in the heart just deep enough to be plucked up without p^ at 
any time ?— Clementine will some day be unhappy for this. I ikm 
die will be quite ill/' 

These words pained me. I tum^ pale and trembled, feltering, 
*^ Clementine suffer ?'* 

Widiout the least suspicion of what was passing in my mind, 
Matlame dc Sonnes said, '' Come with me to my room." I fol- 
lowed ; and on opening the door, she said to her daughter: ** He 
will not stay, you perhaps can persuade him.'* Finding mysdf 
alone with her, I approached her. 

What a beautilul picture of grief! It will never be eHaceJ 
from my memory. The terrors of endless misery which I have 
eufiered in foreign climes have not been able to deprive it of its 
charm and hfe* There she sat in Ker pkiiL attire, channing as a 
child of Eden; a fadinf^ blossom of hlac nung from her head, peer- 
ing forth by her simple veil, as though it were a symbol of that 
which she most needed, repose. 

When I approached hex, she looked up, and her kindly beaming 
eyes, filled with tears, smiled upon me. I took her hand, and 
meeling before her, sighed, *' Clementine!" 

She made no answer, nor did she smile. 

** Do you also' wish me to stay? Only command me and I will 
joyfully obey, even if I should become more unhappy." 

" More unhappy?" she rephed, with an anxious look; *' Are you 
then unhappy with us !" 

'* You do not know that ! You only wish to diffuse happiness 
around You; but, Clementine, you accustomed me to a heaven too 
soon. It sooner or later I should have to lose all, to lose your society 
(and such a time might arrive, Clementine), how would it then be 
with me?" I asked, while I pressed her hand against my throbbing 
heart. 

" If you never separate yourself from us we shall not lose you," 
she repUed. 

" Would to heaven I might not leave you but in death," I ex- 
claimed. 

She looked towards heaven, sighed, and leaning foorward, a burn- 
ing tear rolled on my hand. 

*^ Do you doubt tne constancy of my fiiendship," die said. 
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" Have I a right to your firiendship, Clemeiitine, and this noble 
heart? Alas ! will it not scHne day beat more iTaimly for another ? 
and then, Clementine, then " 

'^ Ifever 1 Alamontade," she said, rising quickly, and turning away 
lier &ce, which was suffused with a g^iUe glow. I rose with in- 
efiable lapture, clasped her in my arms, her booom heaving with 
strong emoticHi, her che^ glowmg, and her looks expressing the 
words which her lips refused to utter. 

Our souls were united, and made the everlasting compact. A 
trembling sigh was our irow, the world vanished like a diiadow, and 
in a kiss we exchanged life for life. 

Oh ! what bliss has the hand of the Almighty infused even in the 
dust, and how much has it sweetened the lot of the spirit to be 
amited with the earthly. 

When we awoke from our pure lapture, and I could lisp Clemen- 
line's name, and she mine, all nature around was changed, and 
nothing was left of the fonner world. Every thing shone more 
gloriously and beautifully; the dull apartment resembled a temple, 
and a sweet spirit spoke from every object — ^from the pictures and 
from the carpet. Even the whispering of the trees was significant, 
and in the waving duidows of the leaves thexe was a secret expres- 
sion of delight 

" I will remain," I exclaimed. 

" And for ever," she added. 

A few hoins afterwards, when I saw Madame de Sonnes, I felt a 
s£ght lamidity ; but she came to me with a smile, and said, '^ What 
Ganges have you worked on Clementine? She is inqnred. She 
speaks in -verses. She steps as light as a fairy. But what do I see, 
Alamcaitade? Why do you blu^? I am indebted to you. How 
fihaQ I show my gratitude?" 

Saying this, she embraced me with great affection, addii^, " You 
are a noble man. I know well the dearest reasons you had for 
leaving us." 

I was so confused that I could not reply. 

^^ ^ngukr enough, that I, after all, was not to guess your secret. 
You always wished to be the wiser, aiwi so you are, Alamontade, but 
not this time ! Do you think that I did not perceive your love for 
Clementine? Why did you make a secret of it to me, the mother 
of your bekved?" 

^' Madame, ^" I £dtered, more confuaed. 

^ I think you would, even now, deny it if you could,'' Ae said, in 
a pleasant tone. " I stood near you both when in the hei^t of 

F>ur happiness, you neither saw me nor the world around; and then 
felt that I was not at all required to witnesB yonr betro^l. My 
daughter Hves for yon, make her happy, and tiheii I shall be so 
toa" 

What kindness! I sank at her feet, and Idased her hand without 
fa^ng aUe to utter a woid. 
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I " Not 90," sTie said, " a son must not kneel before his motlier," 
I " Madame," I^exclaimed, '^ you give more than the most dar- 

f ^tg hopes could " 

I *^ Not If' she replied, *' it is you^ dear friend, who bring peace to 
I our Louse. I am indeed a mother, but I have no command over 
I my daughter's heart, Clementine has known you longer than L 
I On your account she has refused many offers; her hopea were 
I centred in you. To complete her happiness is my duty. Now I 
I know you J I bless Clementme*s choice/' 

I ** This is too great kindness,'* I said; *^ it was indeed my reso- 
I lution, some day, when my fortune ahould be adequate — ^but I am 

I poor, Madame -" 

I " What has fortune to do with tliis affair?* answered the noble 
I lady, " you have a respectable competency, and Clementine, beside 
I having property of her own, is my heiress. The cares of life can- 
I not trouble you; and should you ever, by any misfortune, lose all, 
I you must retrench ; you possess knowledge, aetivify , and honesty : 
I Ytiih these you will always succeed/' 

I In vain I stated several obstacles; she was above coi^dering 
I them important, 

I " Not sir/* she said, " that you loved Clementine without retjard 
I to wealth I was well aware. And indeed the girl has sufficient 
I worth of her own to be loved for herself only. Your delicacy, 
deur friend, is therefore not compromised; if you could aspire to 
her heart and conquer it, truly you need not blush at her bringing 
you a rich dowry. The heart which you possess is worth more 
than the paltry money to which you fear to aspire, as if it were too 
much. My daughter cannot be happier, if she marries with a man 
she does not love, though he has a million. She will only be ren- 
dered happy by the mind, nobleness, true love, and solicitude of 
her beloved." 

" And — " said Clementine, bounding in with her charming sim- 
plicity, taking my hand, and looking affectionately in the eyes of 
her kind mother. 

" You have chosen well," said Madame de Sonnes, embracing us 
both; *' you always are more solicitous for your mother's hap- 
piness than for your own." 

Clementine was now my betrothed; the whole family treated me 
with the greatest affection; I was looked upon as the beloved son, 
and possessed the esteem of the whole town. I had attained my 
supreme object, and it would be wearisome to describe the variety 
of my enjoyments. 

Letters had arrived from London to the Mareschale de Mon- 
treval, as governor of the province, for my late father, together 
with the deeds of a large inheritance left him by a brother who had 
died in the West Indies. I hastened for a few days to Nismes to 
the mareschale by his order. He only showed me the letter from 
the London banker and a copy of the will, without being able to 
give me any further particulars. 
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The property had been akeady remitted to the government of 
Langaedoc by draughts on the bank in Paris. This made me the 
possessor of an annual income of 4000 livres. 

Although aware that one of my uncles, in his early days, had 
gone to America, from whence no news had ever arrived, I could 
scarcely believe that he had saved so large a fortune. Moreovei: 
the obscurity which enveloped several points requisite to be 
known in the account from London, inspired me with some sus- 
picion as to this unexpected wealth, considered as an inheritance, 
though it appeared to me too large for a present. I wrote both 
to the London banker and the magistrate of the province in Ame- 
rica, where my uncle was reported to have died; but never dis- 
covered more than I knew already. Hence I could not help thinking 
that Madame Bertollon had more to do with the inheritance than my 
unde. 

The mareschale appeared almost angry at my scruples. " Enjoy 
your undisputed property and have a dozen masses for uncle," he 
said; " and that you may not live altogether idle on your property, 
come to me and accept the first situation in my office. One con- 
dition, however, I must make, viz : that you live in my palace. I 
must see you daily, my affairs are numerous, and your advice will be 
valuable to me." 

I thanked the mareschale for this honourable distinction, and only 
asked time for consideration before accepting a situation to which 
my attainments were not adequate. He overwhelmed me with 
civilities, and dismissed me with kindly menaces in case I did not 
soon resolve to comply with his wishes. 

M. Etienne, my good old uncle, was elated with joy when he 
heard of the mareschale's offer to me. 

" When you. Colas, came to me as a boy, in your smock-frock and 
wooden shoes, and so stood before me in your poverty, I was then 
touched in my heart, and heard, as it were, the voice of the spirit 
within me, commanding me to adopt you, because you would one 
day be the guardian angel of the oppressed beUevers. Behold, Co- 
las, the Lord has done great things for you ; you now stand again 
on the same spot of the poor miller's house, and are a highly ho- 
noured, learned, and rich man. Hesitate no longer to accept the 
offer of the mareschale. It is not his will, no, it is the will of God; 
it is not his calling, but it is the call of Heaven, which comes to you 
to afford comfort to the gospel Christians. 

My uncle and his amiable family (in whose circle one daughter 
was missing, having been married), as* well as his friends, who were 
aU secret Protestants, did not desist in their most urgent remon- 
strances with me to accept the situation. I was obliged partly to 
promise that I would accept it; but it was still important to consult 
Clementine and her mother on the subject. 

I had no sooner made the mareschale's proposal known to them, 
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than both were at once agreed that I must not let slip an oppor* 
tunity which promised roe a larger sphere of activity, 

'^ We will both accompany you to Nismes/* said Clementine; 
" you will no doubt remember the amphitheatre and the house of 
Albertas?— but to live Tvith the mareschale — no, that will not do, 
you must refuse that poKtely," 

And 60 it happened; we went together to Nismes, I entered on 
mj Situation J and I was permitted to find recreation in Clementine'a 
society* 

Wealthy authority, and influence over the affairs of the proTince, 
prepared for me the happiest lot man could imagine. Friendship 
and love completed my fehdty; but in the picture of my liie, at 
that period, there was almost too much light, too little shade, and all 
became a bright, rosy monotony. 

The death of Clementine* s grandfather occasioned a family mourn- 
ing, and our tmion was postponed, out of respect, for ax months. 
But this could not darken our Imppiness; we saw ^ch other daily^ 
ami notliing in the world could separate us. 

During the first few months the Mareschale de Montre^al treated 
me with marked iavoiir. Still I could not prevail upon myself to 
approach him with confidence, or to return his kind scndmenta 
witli equal cordiality. His aflfable demeanour had something ter- 
rible in it, and in his smile there was always something threatening- 
Pie was a man of genius and judgment^ but yet beclouded by pre- 
judices which were sacred to him, and which were probably owing to 
his monkish education in his early life. Enervated by former excesses, 
he was sickly, fearful of death, tormented by dark imaginations and 
suspicions. He never scrupled to commit the most arbitrary acts, 
to be severe even to cruelty, and to sacrifice the welfare of many to 
his caprice ; but at the same time he professed to be very religious. 
The monks were his favourite associates, and ruled him without 
his suspecting it. He never neglected a mass, and passed for a most 
devout man. He seldom smiled, was generally grave and cold; and 
there was something commanding in his calm demeanour. The 
more I knew him, the more I privately disliked him. A man like 
Bertollon, without religion, without God, without eternity, and 
without moral principles, who, acting only on the suggestions of 
prudence, could see with an egotist smile a whole despairing world 
sink for his gain, is not more atrocious, not more dangerous, than a 
man of the world, filled mth bigotry, like Montreval. The atheist 
and bigot, who do not acknowledge moral principles and eternal 
right, weigh equally in the scale of morals, and are equally poison- 
ous to society. Both without feeling for the true dignity of man, 
without regard for humanity, spin their subtle web between the re- 
lations of society, and rob and kill with honour. Neither fear God, for 
the one does not believe in him, the other tries to appease his wrath 
with prayers and masses, and in the temple cleanses himself of the 
sins which he has committed without. 
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. Even during the first days of my residence in Nismes, I was sur- 
xonnded by a holy troop of monks, who feared my influence on 
tibe marescnale as being hostile to their -views. But they perceived 
bow little I cared for this influence, and gradually lefl; me to mjrself. 
They, however, continued very friendly, praised my character to the 
mareschale, and ended by expressing their pity I was a man without 
zel^on. 

The Protestants of Nismes looked upon me as their leader and 
protector. They showed me extravagant honours, which could not 
mil to excite the suspicion of the mareschale, even if he had been less 
suspicious than he was. They became bolder in their words and 
deaisi More than once I succeeded in obtaining his pardcm for 
their inconsiderate acts; but instead of being warned by such oc» 
earrences, their fimaticism, in frequent combat with their persecu- 
tors, and a secret confidence in my protection, only rose higher, and 
it was in vain for me to represent to them the danger wmch lliey 
wantonly prepared for themselves. 

'* No r cried M. Etienne, my unde; " no, where Grod is, there is 
no danger. Oh ! Colas, be not afraid of men, for the Lord is with 
you. ' He who confesses me before men, him will I also confess be- 
fore my Father,' says the Saviour of the world. In France, the 
gospel grain of mustard-seed will spadng up, as on the mountains of 
Switzenand and in the forests of Germany; but we want men like 
2iuingEns, Calvin, and Luther, who do not tremble before the 
princes of this world. And you, Alamontade, be Eke them, and God 
will be your strong fortress." 

Once, when I was again obliged to intercede, for the Protestants, 
the mareschale asked me, with a jpenetratin^ glance, " You are not 
a heretic, I hope?" He refusea my solicitalions, and firom that 
time became more reserved towards me. 

I perceived how little good I could do imder existing^ ciicnm- 
stances, but, on the contrary, how injurious my presence in Nismes, 
my office, and the &lse notion of my influence must be to die fol- 
lowers of Calvin, who relied upon me with too nnu^ confidence. 
This brought me to the resolution of requesting my discharge; bat 
Madame de Sonnes and Clementine prevented me iroan doing so by 
their entreaties until the winter had passed. The mareschale was in 
Montpellier, and his absence rendered me happier, but the Protes- 
tants still more daring. 

On the Palm Sunday of the year 1703, the mareschale^ who had 
recently returned from MontpeUier, invited me ta a banquet in his 
castle, and though not feeling quite well I determined on going. 

In the morning I said smilmg to Clementine, *^ To-monow 1 shall 
ask for my discharge, and wh»kever your mother may say, it must 
be done to-morrow, and then, Clementine ! " 

"And then?" she asked. 

" We will no longer delay owr union. We may now rejoice 
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witii propriety since you hare this day left off your black dress. 
Therefore in a week you mil be my wife. And then/* I continued, 
** we will leare this melancholy Nisraea, and go to our new estate 
near Montpeliier- Spring is coming with its beauty; we must live 
amid rural nature/' 

And tbia was resolved on, and scaled by a kiss. 

At this moment I was called out. I quitted the room ; I found 
that my imcle had come, and requested a private interview in my 
own apartment. 

** Colas," said he, ** this is Pabn Sunday, and yon must come 
with me," 

" I cannot," was my reply, ** for I am invited to dine with the 
i:oareschale," 

" Aud I," said he, with solemn voice, *' I invite you to the 
holy supper. I^o grandee of this eartli will there sat at table 
with nSj but we shall be assembled in Jesu5* name, and he will 
be in the midst of us. All of us, some hundreds in mmibcr, 
with our wives and children, celebrate this morning the holy sa- 
crament in my mill near the Carmelite gate,*' 

I was terrified, and exclaimed; '* What presumption ! Do you 
not know that the mare&chale is in Nismes?" 

** We know it, and the Almighty God is there also." 

" Will you then designedly plunge yourselves into misery and i 
dunji^eon ? The law forbids most strictly all meetings of this kind, 
and threatens death/^ 

** What law? The law of the mortal king? Thou shalt obey 
God rather than man." 

In this way my uncle knew how to surmount all my objections, 
by biblical quotations, and the more I urged the unlawfulness and 
danger of such meetings, and the more vividly I described the pro- 
bable consequences, the more zealous he became. 

*' When Jesus was betrayed," he exclaimed, *' and when the trai- 
tor stood near him, and when he knew they were preparing to take 
him, then, oh ! Colas, surrounded by the danger of certain death, 
he instituted the holy sacrament. And should we, who would be 
the disciples of Jesus, tremble? No, never; if all hell were in arms 
it should not terrify us." 

I could not bring my uncle to his senses ; he called me an apos- 
tate, a hypocrite, a papist, and left me in a rage. 

I returned to Clementine. She had seen my uncle, and the vex- 
ation expressed in all his gestures; she inquired the cause which I 
dared not disclose to her. Amidst her innocent caresses, my fear 
and uneasiness gradually left me. She told me that her mother 
agreed to all my wishes ; this cheered me still more. On Clemen- 
tine's bosom I dreamed of the peaceful happiness of the future. 

Withdrawn from the tumult of the world and its passions, I 
proposed to live alone with my young wife, surrounded by blooming 
nature, by love and friendship, and m the pursuit of science. 
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How happy we were both in these moments! " Oh! Clemen- 
tine," said I, "no throne is indeed required to make others happy, 
but only the will. We may be useful even in a small and insigni- 
ficant sphere. We will visit the abodes of poverty. I shall again 
defend the cause of accused innocence, and a mss shall be my 
reward when I have succeeded in accomplishing any good. Our 
Kbrary furnishes an inexhaustible store for the mind, and our harp 
shall sound in the evening, to record the unenvied felicity of two 
loving souls in the shade of our own grove. The poor shall eat at our 
table, and those consoled in their griefs shall be our companions. 
Surely, Clementine, we shall never yearn for the cold splendour 
of this palace. And some day, you, Clementine — the mere thought 
vibrates rapture through me — some day, Clementine, you will be 
a mother. Mother! oh, Clementine!" — Her 'kisses interrupted my 
words. 

At this moment my servant entered pale as death and breathless. 

" What is the matter with you?" I asked. 

" Sir, he faltered, " the Cfalvinists have met for their interdicted 
worship in the mill of M. Etienne near the Carmelite gate." 

I was much alarmed. Lo, then, it was betrayed. " And what 
dse," I cried. 

The mill is surrounded bv dragoons, and all within are prisoners. 
" Only think, the Mareschale de Montreval is there himself. The 
preacher and a few others of the secured heretics endeavoured to 
escape through the window, but the mareschale gave the signal, and 
the dragoons fired." 

" Fired?" I cried. " Was any one kiUed?" 

" Four of them lie dead on the spot," was the servant's reply. 

Without asking any further questions, I took my hat and stick. 
Clementine wept and trembled; she woidd not let me leave her, 
turned pale, and clung speechless and in great anguish round my 
neck. 

Madame de Sonnes came in. I told her of this frightful occur- 
rence, and that I was resolved to hasten there in order to move the 
mareschale to humanity. She praised my resolution, entreating me 
to fly thither without delay, and spoke consoling words to Clemen- 
tine. 

As I departed, I looked back, and saw Clementine pale and 
trembling in her mother's arms. I returned, kissed her pale lips, 
and hastened away. 

When I reached the gate, I had to force my way through a 
throng of people who stood crowded together, gaping with mingled 
curiosity, terror, joy, and expectation. 

With cold shuddering I beheld above the crowd the glittering 
arms of the dragoons, who surrounded, three deep, my beloved un- 
cle's mill. High above all I saw the mareschale on horseback, sur- 
rounded by noblemen; he seemed grave and thoughtfiil. 

" My lord!" I exclaimed, when I reached him. 
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He turned round on hearmg me, looked at me, and pointing with 
Ms stick to tlie mill, said, without dianging a teaturcT '* ^"^ 
wretdiea 1 Now they are caught," 

** What do you intend doing, mj lord?" I asked, 
*' I have been considering for thi List quarter of an hour-" 
*' Oh ! mj Lord," I said; '' it is true these infatuated men have 
broken the laws, but truly they are more the objects of your con- 
tempt than your wrath. Be magnanimous^ mj lord, and the trans^ 

grcesors will fall at your feet in repentance;, and never again *" 

'*' What!** interrupted the inrtreschalej ** these men are incorrigi- 
ble. They are rebels, furious, audacious rebels. Am I to let this 
accursed weed luxxmate until it can perpetrate a second MLchd- 

'^ No, my lord," I said, seizing his hand, which was hanging 
down; '* you are too jtist to attribute to these unfortunate personB 
cruelties which happened nearly a centnry and a half ago " 

" It is time to set a severe example,'^ said tlie marcschale, who to 
this moment had been imd^ided. He withdrew his hand, rode a 
few paces forward without farther noticing me, and cried, with a 
loud voice, *' Fire the mill !" 

Cold with terror, I staggered aft<5r him» seized the reins of his 
horse, and cried, ** For God's sake mercy, mercy," 
f " Begone," he cried, casting a fiuioiis look at me, and flourisiiing 
liis ^ivk ns if ho would strike me. I let go the horse and fell upon 
my knees before this cold-blooded demon, crying, " Mercy !*' 

I heard the crackling and hissing of the flames, saw the thick 
clouds of smoke rolling over the roof of the mill, and then heard the 
horrible cries of those enclosed within. I sprang up again and 
clasped the mareschale's knees, but God only knows what I cried to 
him in my anguish. He heard me not, he had no humanity; the 
pious tiger only looked upon the burning mill. 

Soon my voice was drowned amidst the wild roar around, the 
cries of those consigned to death, and the thunder of the carabines. 
Those who endeavoured to escape the flames were shot down by the 
dragoons. 

I started up and ran to the mill. At this moment a girl threw 
herself from the window. I caught her in my arms ; it was Antonia, 
my uncle's youngest daughter. 

'' You are saved, Antonia," said I, carrying away the poor crea- 
ture through the smoke and fire, and came up, without knowing it, 
to the mareschale. 

*' He dog !" he cried, " I always said he was one of them !" I 
knew not he spoke of me. 

'' Down with them !" he shouted again. Two dragoons tore the 

* The Calvinists in Nismes had, in the night after Michaehnas day, 1567, murdered, 
in their fanatic rage, about thirty magistrates, deans, and monks. This slaughter 
gave rise to the word Mickelade. 
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fainting giil £rom my anns, and wlule she lay on the ground these 
ruffians £ot the innocent creature at my feet. 

*' It serves the cursed heretics right !" said the mareschale calmly, 
close behind me. 

" Oh ! you atrocious monster I iow will you answer for this deed 
before your and our king, — ^before your and our Grod?" I cried, foam- 
ing with lage. 

He galloped up to me, gave me a blow on my head with his 
stick, and rode over me. Half stunned, I imagined he had given 
orders to kill me. I started up and snatched a carabine from the 
bands of a dragoon to defend my life. No one dared to lay hands 
on me, in spite of the mareschale's exclaiming repeatedly, " Secure 
bim! secure him!" 

While looking around me with consternation, I beheld — oh! 
horrible sight — I beheld my uncle with blood streaming from his 
bead, standing over the corpse of Antonia; I only recognised him by 
bis figure and clothing. He uttered a frightful shriek towards heaven, 
and sank amidst musket shots over the body of his beloved child. 

I was going to address the mareschale, but my tongue was para- 
lysed. Raising my eyes and my arm with the mu^et to heaven, 
1 jreoeived a b£w, and sank down perfectly insensible. 

Until then, I had still preserved my faith in humanity, and 
blindly devoted myself to this bdiief Impressed with the best 
works of the greatest minds of our time, I had lulled myself into 
happy illusions. I had believed mankind much more humane and 
freer from the bonds of barbarism. Indeed, I was the subject of the 
most lauded monarch of the world, and France called the reign of 
liouis XIV. her Golden Age. Alas i Montreval was one of his go- 
vernors, and the Palm Sunday of 1703, a day of that Golden Aee. 
About 200 men were burnt alive and shot on that day, and even the 
in&nt on its mother's breast was not spared. All the property of the 
muxdered was confiscated, and Montre^'s cruelty was crowned with 
laurels by the royal hand. 

When I had recovered my consciousness and could discover the 
objects around, I found myself among strangers, and my wounded 
bead bandaged. Now and then, during my insarisibility, I felt 
jpain, and dimly perceived that people were employed about me ; but 
this consciousness soon left me, anJd I relapsed again into stupor as 
into a heavy sleep. 

" By my faith thou hast a tough life," These were the first 
'woirds I heard, as they were uttered by a dirty old fellow, who was 
standing by me offerii^ medicine. 

I did not see Clementine. I was in a narrow chamber, on a baid^ 
coarse bed. 

" Where am I then?" I asked. 

" Thou art with me," said the fellow. I now, for the first time, 
remembered the fatal event to which I owed my presatit situation. 

'* Am 1 then a prisoner?" 
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*^To be sure, and quite rigkt too !" answered my keeper. 

** Does Madame de SoEnea know of tliis? Has slie not sent here? 
May I not see her?" 

'* Do^t thou know any one here? Where does she live?' 

" In the Rue de Martin. The house Albertas,'* 

** Thou fool i there is no Rue de fit artln in all Marseilles, Tliou 
art still feverisli, I think, or dost thou not know tliat thou art in 
Marseilles?" 

'^ In i^Iarseillea? What, in Marseilles am I? Am I not in Nismes? 
How long have I been here?*' 

" May be three weeks. I can easily beUeve that thou, poor 
devil, dost not know of it. Thou hast been raving in a burning 
fever till last night. Thou must have a strong constitution. We 
thought we should have to bury thee to-day* 

** What am I to do here?*' 

Wlien thou art recovered thou wilt put on that dress ; doet 
thou know It?" 

*^ That IS a galley slaveys dress, ^Vhat? pray tell me, am I then 
— I will — I cannot believe — have I been sentenced?" 

'* Perhaps so; only for twenty-nine years to the oars, as they say" 

The fellow spoke too truly. As soon ag I recovered, my terrible 
sentence was announced to me, I was condemned to punishment in 
the galleys for twenty-nine years, for menaces, and murderous at- 
tempts on the life of the Marcsclmlc do Montrcval; also for the 
crime of being a secret Protestant, and for having committed sundry 
peculations, for the benefit of the heretics, in the office where I had 
influence, by virtue of my situation. 

I sighed, yet conscious of my innocence, put on the dress without 
pain. My tears flowed only for the fate of Clementine. I en- 
deavoured to send her a few lines, which I wrote as a farewell, on a 
scrap of paper, with a pencil I borrowed. But alas ! I was too poor 
to bribe my keeper; he took the paper, read it, and laughing, tore it 
to pieces, saying, "• There is no post for love letters here." 

I was now put in chains, and led, together with some companions 
in misfortune, to the galley appointed for us in the harbour. It was 
a beautiful evening, and the city displayed its splendour in the 
radiance of the setting sun. Amidst the dark green of the sloping 
moimtains surrounding the harbour, which was crowded with the 
vessels of all nations, glistened innumerable snow-white villas, and 
between the almond and olive trees of the Bastides, waved a thousand 
silken pennons, displaying all the colours of the rainbow; while 
through the mouth of the harbour, the view was lost in the im- 
measurable expanse of the ocean. 

The splendour of this spectacle dazzled me, and filled me with 
melancholy. The shores of my native land seemed to display all 
their glory, only to make me feel more vividly what I had lost. 
All around breathed joy, I only was for ever joyless, and I saw no 
limits to my misery, except on the brink of the distant grave. 
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I passed the night sleepless; with the early dawn our galley 
left tne harbour and when the sun arose above the ruddy waves, I 
lost sight of Marseilles. I and five other slaves were chained to 
the oars. 

What a fate ! To be for ever separated from all the friends and 
j)laymates of my youth, — ^to be separated alas ! from thee, Clemen- 
tine, cast from the lap of wealth upon the hard bench, forgotten by 
all tiie happy, dishonoured, and among malefactors, to hear now, 
instead of Clementine's dehghtful conversation, only the curses and 
ribaldry of low thieves, murderers, smugglers, and robbers; — to be 
-without books, without information as to the progress of science, my 
mind left the prey of itself, without hope; — to hear the terrible 
clanking of my chains instead of the magic of music and Clemen- 
tine's harp ! Surely, death itself is not so bitter as this dreadful 
change. 

** But I will bear it," said I to myself ; " there is a God, and my 
spirit knows its divine origin. I have not lost myself. I shall re- 
main faithful to virtue, and though mistaken by the world, I carry 
with me across the sea the esteem which innocent souls feel for them- 
selves. I have only been compelled to forsake that which was not 
my own, and what I sujBTer is but the pain of a body which hitherto 
has not been accustomed to deny itself." 

Thus my mind, after one year had passed, obtained the victory; 
thus did I live the ^eater part of my life, joyless, and in solitude. 
I have grown old m misfortune, and have never again heard any 
thing of those who once loved me. The only cheerful feelings i 
have had were when, in my leisure hours, I could write down my 
thoughts, and look back with tears on the long passed paradise of 
my youth. Often during the monotonous sound of the oars, grief 
recalled to my mind the visions of the happy past. Then it seemed 
as if Clementine floated on the waves of the sea, and encouraged 
me with her smiles, like an angel of consolation. I gazed with 
moistened eyes at the beloved vision, and felt all the wounds of my 
heart again opened. Still I despaired not, but rowed cheerfully on. 

I should sometimes have taken all the felicities of my youth as the 
effect of imagination, had not the melancholy ferewell letter which 
Madame BertoUon had written from the convent, by some chance 
remained with me. I preserved it with veneration, as the last 
sacred remnant of what 1 formerly possessed. I often read it in dis- 
tant seas, and on the burning coasts of Africa; and • I always drew 
from it imspeakable consolation, and rowed cheerfully onwards, 
Mxearer and nearer to the end of my life. 

Thus nine-and-twenty years have now elapsed. What are they? 

Death, my ardently wished for friend comes to release me. Ah ! 
.sir, you have shown much compassion for me in making the last 
hours of my life so sweet. Our minds are congenial, and will, per- 
haps, meet again. 



p 
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[The preceding narmtive, accordme to the author, is related to 
gcime Mends by the Abbe Dillon, who was with Alainontade the 
last days of his life, afti^r his liberation from the gaUej^a, 

Shortly before hia death, Ahimontade learns that Clementine is 
etill living, and is much delighted to hear that ehe has remained 
faitlifuUy attach<5d to him. His onlj wish and consolation now is, ■ 
that his days may be prolonged till she airives; but she does not " 
come till the day after his death ; aged and infirm hciseif, she 
Boon foEowB him to ihc grave. 

Thc whole of Akmontikde is divided into two books in the origi- 
nal, the first containing Zschokhe's* views on reUglon and moral 
philosophy. The following are the author^s prefatory remarks: 

**ThE following narrativo was composed during the winter of 
1801 — 2, at Berne, where the authcar having retii3ed fi-om public af- 
fairs , wished to devote his leisure hours to some useful purpose^ having, 
by frequent interooui-se become acquainted with many of those dis- 
eased minds who, being entangled in doubts, have lost their God and 
the joys of life. He therefore was desirous of making an attempt 
to raise again in thcsm a holy iaith and courage for ^ortue. He was 
inspii'ed by the aifeciing dream of one night; it was an angehc but 
transient vision, wliich he in vain endeavoured to hold I'ast. How- 
ever imperfect the original narrative was, yet it went through lour 
editions during the first ten yeais after its appearance. This circom- 
etance makes the author beneve that he has not altogether failed in 
his object''] 

C. A. F. 
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BY E. T. W. HOFFMANN. 

Packed up in a wretched post-chaise, which the moths had left 
from instinct — as the rats left Prosperous vessel — I at last, after a 

break-neck journey, stopped half dislocated, at the inn in the G 

market-place. All the possible misfortune that might have befallen 
me had lighted on my carriage, which lay, shattered, with the post- 
master at the last stage. Four skinny, jaded horses, after a lapse of 
many hours, dragged up the crazy vehicle, with the help of several 
peasants and my own servant; knowing folks came up, shook their 
heads, and thought that a thorough repair, which might occupy two, 
or even three days would be necessary. The place seemed to me 
agreeable, the coimtry pretty, and yet I felt not a little horror-struck 

* It will be remembered that he is the author of Vie Stunden der Andacht 
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at the delay with which I was threatened. If, gentle reader, you 
were ever compdled to stop three days in a little town, where you 
did not know a soul, but were forced to remain a stranger to every 
lK)dy, and if some deep pain did not destroy the inclination for social 
converse, you will be able toi^preciate my annoyance. In words alone 
does the spirit of life manifest itself in all around us; but the inha- 
bitants of your small towns are like a secluded orchestra, which has 
worked into itsown way of playing and singing by hard practice, so that 
the tone of the foreigner is discordant to their ears, and at once puts 
them to silence. I was walking up and down my room, in a thorough 
ill-htimour, when it at once struck me that a friend at home, who 

Jhad once passed two years at G , had often spoken of a learned, 

clever man, with whom he had been intimate. His name, I recol- 
lected, was Aioysius Walter, professor at the Jesuits' college. I 
now resolved to set out, and turn my friend's acquaintance to my 
0¥m advantage. They told me at the college that Professor Walter 
was lecturing, but would soon have £nish^, and as th^ gave me 
tie choice of calling again or waiting in the outer rooms, I chose the 
htter. The doisters, colleges, and dhiurches of the Jesuits are every- 
where built in that Italian style which, based upon the antique form 
and manner, prefers splendour and elegance to holy solrannity and 
religious digmty. In this case the lofly, light, airy halls were 
4bidomed with rich architecture and the imi^es of saints, which were 
here placed against the walls, between Ionic pillars, were singularly 
contrasted by the carving over the doorways, which invariably re- 
piesented a dance of genii, or firuit and the dainties of the kitchen. 

The professor entered — ^I reminded him of my friend, and claimed 
his hospitality for the period of my forced sqjoum in the place. I 
found him just as my friend had described him; clear in his dis- 
course, acquainted with the world, in short, quite in tibe style of the 
highfer class priest, who has been scientifically educated, and peep- 
ing over his brev iary into life, has often sought to know what is 
gomg on diere. Wnen I found his room furnished with modem 
di^ance, I returned to my former reflections in the halls, and uttered 
th^ to the professor aloud. 

"You are right," said he, "we have banished from our edifices 
that gloomy solemnity, ihat strange majesty of the crushing tyrant, 
mho cypresses our bosoms in Gothic architecture, and causes a certain 
tmpleasant sensation, and we have very properly endowed our works 
witti the lively cheerftilness crfthe ancients. 

*' But," said. I, ** does not that sacred dignity, that lofty majesty of 
Gothic architect^ire which seems, as it were, striving after Heaveai, 
^oceed from the true spirit of Christianity, which, sapersensual it- 
self, is direcdy opposed to that sensual spirit of the antique world 
which remains in the cirde of the earthly?' 

The professor smiled: " The higher tangdom,*' said he, " should 
be recognised in this world, and this recognition can be awakened 
by cheenul symbols, such as life — ^nay, the spirit which descends 
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Bfom tliat Hngdom into eartbly Ufe— pregents. Our home is above j 
but while we dwell liere, our kingdom is of tliis world also," 

*' Ay," thought I, ** in every thing that you have doiae you have 
bdeed shown that your kiogdora is of this world — nay^ of this 
irorld only ;" but I did not communicate my thoughts to Professor 
Aloysius Walter^ who proceeded thus : 

** What you say of the magnificence of our huildinga In this place 
can only refer properly to die pleasant appeaxance of the form. 
Here, where we cannot afford marble, and great masters in painting 
will not work for us, we are — in conformity with the modem faishion 
— obhged to make use of substitutes. If we get as high aa polidied 
plaster we have done a great deal, and our dinerent kinds of marble 
Bre often nothing more than the work of the painter. This is the 
Case in our church, which, thanks to the HberaHty of our patrons, 
has been newly decorated " 

I expressed a de^re to see tin? church ; the professor led me down, 
and when I entered the Corinthian colonnade, which formed the 



lave of the church, I felt the pleasing — too pleasing impression of 



f^and. 
^kiaY< 

^Kthe graceful proportions. To the left of the principal altar a lofty 
^■scaffolding had been erected, upon Avhich a man stoodj who was 
^^toaintiog over the walls in the antique style. 
^B ** Now ! how an? you going on, Berthold?" cried the professor, 
^B The painter turned round to us, but immediately proceeded with 
^^ his work, saying in an indistinct, and almost inaudible voice: 
" Great deal of trouble — crooked, confused stuff — no rule to make 
use of — beasts — apes — human faces — human faces — miserable fool 
that I am !" 

These last words he cried aloud in a voice, that nothing but the 
deepest agony working in the soul could produce. I felt strangely 
affected ; — these words, the expression of face, the glance which he 
had previously cast at the professor, brought before my eyes the 
whole struggling life of an unfortunate artist. The man could 
have been scarcely more than forty years old; his form, though dis- 
figured by the unseemly, dirty costume of a painter, had something 
in it indescribably noble, and deep grief could only discolour his face, 
but could not extinguish the fire that sparkled in his black eyes. I 
asked the professor for particulars respecting this painter: '' He is a 
foreign artist," was the reply, *' who came here just at the time 
when the repair of the church had been resolved upon. He under- 
took the work we offered him with pleasure, and indeed his arrival 
was for us a stroke of good fortune, since neither here, nor for a 
great distance round, could we find a painter so admirably fitted for 
all that we require. Besides, he is the most good-natured creature in 
the world, and we all love him heartily ; for that reason he got on 
well in our college. Beside giving him a considerable salary for 
his work, we board him, which, by the way, does not entail a very 
heavy burden upon us, for he is abstemious almost to excess, though 
perhaps it may accord with the weaknes.^ oi! his constitution. 
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" But," said I, " he seemed to-day so peevish — so irritable." 

" That," replied the professor, ** is owing to a particular cause. 
But let us look at some Sne pictures on the side altars, which by a 
luckjr chance we obtained some time ago. There is only a single 
origmal — a Dominichino — among them, the rest are by unknown 
masters of the Italian school; but if you are free fix)m prejudice, 
you will be forced to confess that every one of them might bear the 
most celebrated name." 

I found it was exactly as the professor had said. Strangely 
enough, the only original was one of the weakest — if not the very, 
weakest of the collection, while the beauty of many of the anonymous 
pictures had for me an irresistible charm. The picturejon one of the 
altars was covered up, and I asked the cause of this: '' This pic- 
ture," said the professor, " is the finest that we possess, — ^it is the 
work of a young artist of modem times — oertamly his last, for 
his flight is checked. At this time we are obliged, for certain 
reasons, to cover it up, but to-morrow, or the day after, I shall per- 
haps be in a condition to show it you." 

I wished to make further inquiries, but the professor hurried 
swiftly through the passage, and that was enough to show his im- 
willingness to answer more. We went back to the college, and I 
readily accepted the invitation of the professor, who wished me, in the 
afternoon, to go with him to some public gardens in the neighbour- 
hood. We returned home late, a storm had risen, and I had 
scarcely reached my dwelling than the rain began to pour down. 
About midnight the sky cleared up, and the thunder only mur- 
mured in the distance. Through the open windows the warm air, 
laden with scents, entered the room, and though I was weary I 
could not resist the temptation to take a walk. I succeeded in 
waking the surly man-servant, who had been snoring for about 
two hours ; and in showing him that there was no madness in 
walking at midnight. Soon I foimd myself in the street. When 
I passed the Jesuits* church, I was struck by the dazzling lieht 
that beamed through a window. The little side-door was gar, 
so I entered and saw a wax-taper burning before a niche. When 
I had come nearer, I observed that before this niche a pack- 
thread net had been spread, behind which a dark form was running 
up and down the ladder, and seemed to be designing something on 
the niche. It was Berthold, who was accurately tracing the shadow 
of the net with black colour. On a tail easel, by the ladder, stood 
the drawing of an altar. I was much struck at the ingenious con- 
trivance. If, gentle reader, you are in the least acquainted with the 
noble art of painting, you will once know, without fiirther ex- 
planation, the use of the net, the shadow of which Berthold was 
sketching. Berthold was about to paint a projecting altar on the 
niche, and that he might make a large copy of the small drawing 
with due correctness, he was obliged to put a net, in the usual 
manner, over both the sketch and the surface on which the sketch 
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■pp to be completed. In this instance be liad to point not on a 
fist surface but on a semicircirlaj: one ; and tke correspondence 
qI' tlie squares wlncK tke curved lines of tbe net formed on tke 
concave surfiice, witk the straight ones of the sbet^ik, together 
' with accuracy in tke arckitectural proportiona wkick were to 
ke brought Ibnvard in perspective, could not be otherwise ob- 
tained than by that simple and ingenious contrivance. I was 
cautious enough not to step before the tapexj lest I might betray 
mpelf by my shadow, but I stood near enough to his side to ob- 
serve the painter closely. He appeai^ed to me quite another man- 
Perhaps it was the effect of tke taper, but his face had a good colour, 
Ms eyes sparlded with internal Fatis&ctian^ and when he had com- 
pleted tke lines he placed himself before the screen ^ witk kia kands 
Testing ou kis sides, and looking at kis work, wkistled a merry tune. 
I He now turned round, and tore down tke net* Suddenly ke waa 
I struck by my iigure^ and cried aloud : 

^' IlaUoak! halloah! is that you. Christian?" 

I went up to him, explained how I had been attracted into the 
*: ckurck, and praising tke ingenious contrivance of tke net, gave kim 
I to understand that I was but a connoisseur and piactiser of the noble 
[;artof painting. Without makingme any furtlier answer, Bertkold ^d: 

''^ Ckristian is neifckcr more nor less tkan a shiggari He was to 

IJiare kept witk me iatthiuUy tkrougk the whole night, and now he 

is certainly snoring somcwkcre ! I must ^t on witk my work, for 

probably it ^vill be bad to paint kcre on tke screen to-morrow — and 

yet I can do notking by myself." 

I offered my assistance, upon wkick ke lauded aloud, laid kold 
of botk my skoulders, and cried : 

*' Tkat is a capital joke ! Wkat will Ckristiansay, wken he finds 
to-morrow tkat ke is an ass, and tkat I kave done witkout kim? So, 
come kitker, stranger, kelp me to build a kttle." 

He lit several tapers, we ran tkrougk tke ckurck, pulled togetker 
a number of blocks and planks, and a lofty scaffold was soon raised 
witkin tke screen. 

" Now kand up quickly," cried Bertkold, as ke ascended. 

I was astonisked at tke rapidity witk wkick Bertkold made a 
large copy of tke drawing; ke drew kis knes boldly, and always 
clearly and correctly, witkout a single fault. Having been accus- 
tomed to suck matters in my eariy youtk, I was o£ good service to 
kim, for standing, now aboTC kim,. now below kim, I fixed tke long 
rulers at tke points ke indicated, and keld tkem fast, pointed tke 
ckarcoal, and kanded it to kim, and so on. 

" You are a capital assistant," cried Bertkold, quite deHgkted. 

" And you," I retorted, " are one of the best arckitectural 
painters possible. But tell me, kave you appked your bold, ready 
kand to no sort of painting but this? — Pardon tke question." 

" What do you mean?" said Berthold. 

'*^ Why, I mean^" repked I, " tkat you are fit for sometking better 
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than paintixig church walls ynAi marble pillars. ArcHtectiiral 
painting is, a£er all, something suborcKnate; the historical painter, 
the lanoscape painter, staiidsiimiikelj^ With them, mind and 
fanc^, no longer confined to the narrow limits of geometrical linest, 
take a higher flight. Even the onlj fantastic part of your painting, 
that perspective, which doceiTes the senses, depcmds upon accurate 
ealciuation, and the result therefore is the product not of godus, but 
of mathematical s|)eculation*" While 1 was speaking thus, the 
painter laid aside hia pencil, and rested his head on his hand. 

^ Friend stranger," he began, in a solenm, indistinct voice, '' thou 
speakest profanely, when thou endeavourest to arrange the different 
biranches of art according to rank, like the vassals of some proud 
Ung. And still more pro&ne is it, when thou only esteemest those pre- 
Bumptuous fools who, bein^ deaf to the clang of the fetters that 
enslave them, and being witnout feeling for the pressure of the earthy, 
wiA to think themselves free — jrea, even to be gods — and to nue 
fight and life after their own. fashion. Dost thou know the fable of 
Prometheus, who wished to be a creator, and stole fire firom heaven 
to animate his lifeless figures? He succeeded; the forms stalked 
living along, and firom theb eyes beamed forth that heavenly fire 
that burned witidn them; but the impious being, who had dared to 
attempt the divine, was condemned to feariul, endless torment, with* 
out iraemption. The heart which had felt the divine, in which the 
desire after the unearthly had awakened, was torn by the vulture, to 
which revenge had given birth, and which now fed upon the vitab 
of the presumj^tuous one. He who has attempted the heaveoily, 
feels earithty pain for ever." 

The painter stood absorbed in his own reflections. 

^^ Berthold," I exclaimed, ^' what has aU this to do with your 
sit? I do not think that any one can deem it presumption to pre- 
sent the himian form, either by painting or sculpture*" 

" Um, ha," laughed Bertholo, in wfld derision; " child's play is 
no presumption. It is all child's play with those folks, who com- 
£>riabl}r dip their pencils into colour-pots, and daub a canvas witih 
the veritable desire of producing human beings; but it always turns 
oat as if some drudge of nature had imdertaken to make men, as it 
stands in that tragedy, and had &iled. Such as those are no presump- 
tuous ssioners, but poor innocent fools. But if one strives to attain the 
highest, not the mere s^isual, like Titian — ^no, the highest in divine 
nature, the Promethean spark in nun — that is aprecipice — a narrow 
edge on which we stand — the abyss is open I 'Aie bold sailor soars 
above him, and a devilish deceit lets him perceive ft&a# below, which 
he wished to see above the abars." The painter uttered a deep sigh, 
passed his hand over his forehead, and then looked upwards. ^' But 
why do I talk all this mad stuff to you, comrade, and leave off 
painting ? Look here, mate, this is what I call wcU and h(»iestly 
orawn* How noble is the rule ! All the lines combme to a deter«* 
mined end — a determined, clearly conceived effect. Only that which 
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is done hj measure is purely human ;• — what is beyond, 15 of e^L 
Can we not conceive that the Deity has expressly created ub, to 
manage for his own good purpose that wHch is exhibited according 
to measured, appreciable rules; — in a word, the purely commeasurablej 
just as we J in our turn build eaw-mills and spinning-machines, as the 
mechanical superintendents of our wants? Professor Walter lately 
malntaiDed, that certain beasts were merely created to be eaten by 
others J and that this in the end, conduced to our own utiHty. ThuSj 
for example, cats, he said, had an innate propensity to devonr mice, 
that they might not nibble the sugar placed ready for our breakfast 
And the professor was i-ight in the end;— animalsj and we durselTes 
are but well-ordered machines ^ made to work up and knead certain 
materials for the table of the unknown king. — Come, come, mate, hand 
me up the pots. I prepared all the tones yesterday by dayhght, that 
this candlelight mi^t not deceive us, and they all stand numbered 
in yonder comer. Hand me up No. 1, young ftiend. Gray with 
gray ! — What would dry, weary life be, if the Lord of Heaven had 
I not put so many motley playthings into our hands- He who demeans 
himself well does not, hke the curious boy, try to break the box 
from which the music comes when he turns the handle. It is just 
natural, they say, that it sounds inside, for I turn the handle. Be- 
cause I have drawn this intellective correctly according to the point 
of viewj I know tliat it will have the effect of actual sculpture on 
the spectator. — Now, boy, reach me No. 2, now I paint in colours 
that are toned down according to rule, and it appears lecediug five 
yards. All that I know well enough — oh, we are amazingly clever ! 
How is it that objects diminish in the distance ? This one stupid 
question of a Chinese could put to confusion Professor Eytelwein 
himself; but he could help himself out with the music,-box, and say 
he had often turned the handle, and always experienced the same 
result. — Violet, No. 2, youngster ! Another rule, and a thick washed- 
out brush ! Ah, what is all our striving and struggUng after the 
higher, but the helpless, unconscious act of an infant who hurts the 
nurse that feeds him. Violet, No. 2 ! Quick, young man ! The ideal 
is an evil, lying dream, produced by fermented blood. Take away 
the pot, young man, I am coming down. The devil lures us with 
puppets, to which he glues angel's wings." 

I am unable to repeat literally, what Berthold said, while he went 
on painting rapidly, and treated me only as his fag. He went on 
in the tone in which he had begun, scoffing at the hmited nature of 
every human effort. Ah, I was inspecting the depth of a mind 
that had received its death-wound, and that only uttered its com- 
plaints in bitter irony. Morning dawned, and the glimmer of the 
taper grew pale before the entrance of sunUght. Berthold painted 
on zealously, but he became more and more silent, and only single 
sounds — ultimately, only sighs — escaped his burdened breast. He 
had planned the entire altar with all its gradation of colour, and 
even now the picture stood out quite prominently. 
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*' Admirable ! admirable !" I cried out with delight. 

"Do you think," said Berthold, faintly, " that I shall make 
something of it? I at least took great pains to make my drawing 
correct, but now I can do no more." 

" No, no, not a stroke more, dear Berthold," I exclaimed, " it 
is almost incredible how you have made so much progress in 
such a work within a few hours. But you exert yourself too much, 
and are quite lavish of your power." 

" And yet," said Berthold, " these are my happiest hours. Per- 
haps I talked too much, but it is only in words that the pain which 
consumes my vitals finds a vent." 

" You seem to feel very unhappy, my poor friend," said I, " some 
firi^tful event has had an evil influence on jrour life." 

The painter slowly took his materials into the chapel, extin- 
guished the lights, and coming up to me, seized my hand, and said, 
in a fidtering voice, " Could you be cheerful, nay, could you have 
one quiet moment, if you were conscious of a fearful, irreparable 
crime?" 

I stood perfectly amazed. The bright sunbeams fell on the 
painter's pallid, agitated countenance, and he almost looked like a 
spectre as he staggered through the little door into the interior of 
tne college. 

I could scarcely wait for the hour on the following day, when 
Professor Walter had appointed to see me. I told him the whole 
affair of the previous mght, which had excited me not a little; I 
described in the most lively colours the strange conduct of the 
painter, and did not suppress a word that he had uttered — not even 
those, which related to himself But the more I hoped for the pro- 
fessor's sympathy, the more indifferent he appeared; nay, he smiled 
upon me in a most unpleasant manner when I continued to talk of 
Berthold, and pressed him to tell me all he knew about this unfor- 
tunate man. 

" He is a strange creature that painter," said the professor, 
" mildy good-tempered, sober, industrious, as I told you before, 
but weak in his intellect. If* he had been otherwise he would never 
have descended, even though he did commit a crime, from a great 
historical painter, to a poor dauber of walls." 

This expression, " dauber of walls," annoyed me as much as the 
professor's general indifference. I tried to convince him that Ber- 
thold was even now a most estimable artist, and deserving of the 
highest, the most active sympathy. 

" Well," said the professor at last, " since you take so much in- 
teirest in Berthold you shall hear all that I know of him, and that is 
not a little. By way of introduction we will go into the church at 
once. As Berthold has worked hard throughout the night he wiU 
rest during the forenoon. If we found him in the church my 
deagn would fail." 

2 F 
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We went to the ehitrch, the professor had the cloth removed from 
the covered picture, and a work of the most magical splendour, 
such as I had never seen, was revealed to me- Tlie composition 
was in the style of Rafiaelle, simple and of heavenly sublimity, 
Mary and Elizabeth were sitting on the grass in a beautiful garden; 
the children, Jesus and John, were l^cfore them, playing with 
flowers, and in the background towards the side, a male figure was 
praying. Mary's lovely, heavenly face, tlie dignity and elevation of 
her entire figure, filled me with astonishment and the deepest ad- 
miration* She was beautiful, more beautiful than an earthly woman, 
and her glance indicated the higher power of the mother of God^ 
like that of Raffaelle s Mary in the Dresden Gallery, Ah [ was not 
the deepest tliirst for eternity awakened perforce in the human hearty 
by those wondrous eyes round which a deep shadow was floating? 
Did not those soft, half-opened lips speak in consolatory knguasje, as 
in the sweet melody of angels, of the infinite happiness of heaven? An 
indescribable feeling impelled me to cast myself dawn in the dust 
before her, the Queen of Heaven. I had lost the power of speech, 
and oould not turn my eyes from the incomparable figure. Only 
Mary and the children were quite finished; the last touch had not, 
apparently, been given to the figure of Elizabeth^ and the praying 
man was not yet painted over. Approaching nearer, I perceived iu 
this man the features of Berthold, and already anticipated in my 
mind what the professor presently sand: ** Tliis picture is Berthold's 
last work. We got it several yeai-s ago from N- — — , in Upper 
Silesia, where one of our colleagues bought it at an auction. 
Although unfinished, we had it fitted in here, in the place of the 
wretched altar-piece which we had formerly. When Berthold first 
came and saw the picture, he uttered a loud shriek and fell sense- 
less to the ground. Afterwards he carefully avoided looking at it, 
and told me in confidence that it was his last work of this class. I 
hoped that I should gradually persuade him to finish it, but every 
proposal of the sort he rejected with the utmost abhorrence, and to 
keep him in good spirits, and in the full possession of his powers, I 
was forced to cover up the picture so long as he remained in the 
church. If it met his eye only by accident, he ran as if impelled 
by some irresistible power, cast himself sobbing on the ground, a 
paroxysm seized him, and he was for many days quite unfit for work." 

" Poor unfortunate man !" exclaimed I, ** how did the hand of 
the devil take such a deadly hold of thy hfe?'* 

** Oh !" cried the professor, '' the hand as well as the arm grew in 
his own body : he was his own demon, his own Lucifer, flashing the 
infernal torch upon his own life. That is plain enough to those 
who know his biography." 

I entreated the professor at once to teU me all that he knew 
about the life of the unfortunate painter. 

** That would be much too prolix, and cost too much breath," 
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lefdied the professor. *^ Do not let us spoil the cheerful day by 
such gloomy stuff. We will take breakfast and then go to the 
mill, where an excellent dinner awaits us." 

I did not desist ifrom my requests to the professor, and after much 
talk on both sides, it came out that, immediately after Berthold's ar- 
rival, a youth who was studying at the college, devotedly attached 
himself to him, and that Berthold, bv degrees, communicated the 

Sarticulars of his life to this youth, who had carefully written them 
own, and had given the manuscript to the professor. 

" He was," said the professor, ** much such an enthusiast as — par- 
don me — ^you are ! But this work of writing down the strange 
events in the painter's life served him as a capital exercise tor 
rtyle.*' 

With much trouble I obtained from the professor a promise that 
lie would lend me the manuscript after the close of our pleasure- 
party. Whether it proceeded from my own violent curiosity, or 
whether it was theprofessor's fault, I never felt more uneasy than 
during this day. The icy coldness of the professor when speaking 
of Berthold had been repulsive to me, but his conversation with his 
colleagues who participated in the repast, convinced me, that in 
spite of all his learning, and all his knowledge of the world, he had 
no sense for the subUme, and was as gross a materialist as possible. 
The system of consuming and being consumed, as Berthold called it, 
he had actually adopted. All mental endeavours, all the powers of 
creation and invention, he deduced from certain states of the sto- 
mach and the entrails, uttering on this subject all sorts of mon- 
strous conceits. Thus, for instance, he very seriously maintained 
that every thought proceeded from the marriage of two fibres in 
the human brain. 1 perceived how the professor, with all this ab- 
surd stuff, must torment poor Berthold, who, in the irony of despair, 
attacked the notion of any favourable influence from a higher 
region, and how he must plunge pointed daggers into wounds still 
fr^ and bleeding. The evening at last came, and the professor 
put a few sheets of manuscript into my hand, with the words: 
** There, my dear enthusiast, is the student's handy work.* It is 
not badly written but very odd, and the author, against all rule, 
thrusts in discourses of the painter, word for word, without any 
notice to the reader. I will make you a present of the work, of 
which I have a right to dispose by virtue of my oiSBice, for I know 
perfectly well that you are no writer. The author of the " Fan- 
tasie-Stucke in Callot*s Manier,"* (fancy pieces in the style of Callot) 
would have cut it according to his own mad fashion, and would 
have printed it at once. I have nothing of the sort to expect from 
you." 

Professor Aloysius Walter did not know that he really stood before 

* These '' Fantasie-Stiicke " are a collection of tales, &c., by HoflOnann, and purport 
to be leaves &om the journal of a travelling enthusiast. J. 0. 

2 F 2 
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the '* travelling eBthusiast," although he might have found it out, and 
thus, gentle reader^ I am enabled to give vou the Jesuit- student's 
ehort history of the painter, Berthold, It tnoronghly explains the 
manner in which he conducted himseLf in my presence j and thou, 
reader, wilt be able to see how the strange spirit of destiny often 
plunges UE into destructive error. 



'* * Only let your son make tip hia mind and go to Italy. He is 
already a clever artist, and here at D there is no lack of oppor- 
tunity for gtudying after excellent originals in every class, but here 
he must not stay. The free life of an artist must dawn upon him in 
the cheerful laud of art^ his studies will there first take a living form, 
and produce individual thoughts. Mere copying is now of no fur- 
ther use to him. The growing plant requires more sun to thrive 
and bring forth its blossoms and fruit. Your son has a really artis* 
tical temperament, so you may be perfectly satisfied about all the 
rest!' Ihus said the old painter, Stephan Birkner, to Berthold'a 
parents. The latter scraped together all that their slender means 
would allow to fit out the youth for his long journey, and thus was 
Berthold's warmest wish — tliat of travelling to Italy — accomplished, 

" * When Birkner told me the decision of my parents, I HteraUy 
jumped for joy. I wandered about as in a dream till the time of my 
departure. I was not able to make a single stroke with my pencil 
in the gallery. I made the inspector, and all the artists who had 
been to Italy, tell me of the land where art flourishes. The day and 
hour at length arrived. The parting from my parents was painful, 
as they felt a gloomy presentiment that they should not see me 
again. Even my father, generally a firm, resolute man, had diffi- 
culty in containing his feelings. ' Italy ! you will see Italy !' cried 
my brother artists, and then my wish shone forth with greater power, 
from my deep melancholy, and I stepped boldly forth, for the path 
of an artist seemed to begin even at my parents' door.' 

** Berthold had studied every department of painting, but he had 
especially devoted himself to landscapes, at which he worked with 
ardent love and zeal. In Rome he expected to find abundant nur- 
ture for this branch of art, but it proved otherwise. The very circle 
of artists and dilettanti in which he moved, continually told him that 
the historical painter alone stood on the highest point, and that all 
the rest were but subordinate. He was advised, if he wished to be- 
come an artist of eminence, to abandon at once the department he 
had chosen, and to devote himself to the higher branch; and this 
advice, coupled with the novel impression which Raffaelle's mighty 
frescoes in the Vatican had made upon him, determined him to give 
up landscape painting altogether. He sketched after the Rafiaelles, 
and he copied small oil paintings by other celebrated masters. All 
these things were very cleverly done by his practised hand; but he 
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plainly felt that the praise of the artists and dilettanti should only 
solace him, and encourage him to further efforts. He himself saw 
that his sketches and copies wanted all the fire of the originals. Raf- 
faelle's and Correggio's heavenly thoughts — so he thought— inspired 
him to creations of his own, but he wished to hold them fast in his 
fancy, they vanished as in a mist, and all that he sketched was like 
every obscure, confused thought, without motion and significance. 
Dunng his vain endeavours deep melancholy took possession of his 
soul, and he often escaped from his friends, privately to sketch and 
paint in the vicinity of Rome, groups of trees — single pieces of land- 
scape. But even these attempts were less successful than formerly; 
and, for the first time in his hfe, he doubted the truth of his calling 
as an artist. His proudest hopes seemed on the point of vanishing. 

* Ah, my revered friend and instructor,' wrote Berthold to Birkner, 

* you ^ve me credit for great things ; but here, when a light should 
have risen in my soul, I have learned that that which you termed real 
artistical genius was nothing but a sort of talent — ^mere dexterity of 
hand. Tell my parents that I shall soon return, and learn some 
trade that I may get my living,' &c. Birkner wrote back: * Oh! 
would I could be with you, my son, to support you in your depres- 
sion. It is your very doubts that prove your calling as an artist. 
He who with steady immoveable confidence in his powers beUeves 
that he will always progress, is a bUnd fool, who only deceives him- 
self, for he wants the proper spur to endeavour, which only consists 
in the thought of deficiency. Persevere and )rou will soon gain 
strength; and then, no longer fettered by the opinion or the advice 
of friends, who are, perhaps, unable to appreciate you, you will 

?uietly pursue the path which your own nature has designed for you. 
it will then be left to your own decision whether you become a 
painter of landscapes or historical pieces, and you will cease to think 
of a hostile separation of the branches of one trunk.' 

" It happened that about the time when Berthold received this 
letter of consolation from his old friend and instructor, PhiHp Hack- 
ert's fame became widely extended in Rome. Some of the paint- 
ings which he had exhibited, and which were distinguished by won- 
derful grace and clearness, proved the real genius of the artist, and 
even the historical painters admitted that there was much greatness 
and excellence in tlus pure imitation of nature. Berthold breathed 
again; he no more heard his favourite art treated with contempt, he 
saw a man who pursued it honoured and elevated, and, as it were, 
a spark fell on his soul that he must travel to Naples and study under 
Hackert. In high spirits he wrote to Birkner, and his parents, that 
he had now, after a hard struggle, discovered the right way, and 
hoped to become a clever artist m his own style. The honest Ger- 
man, Hackert, received his German pupil with great kindness, and 
the latter soon made great efforts to follow his master. Berthold at- 
tained great facility in giving faithful representations of the different 
kinds of trees and shrubs, and was not a little successful in those 
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Mijgty eflfe;ts, which are to be foimd in Hackert's pictures. He thug 
baiiied f^at praise, but it seemed to him as if something was want- 
mig both in l\is own aad his n>aster's landscapes;— something to 
Srhich he could not give a name^ and which was nevertheless plainly 
ppparent in the pictures by Claude Lorraine, and the mid knoscapes 
bif Salvator Rosa* Soon he felt a want of confidence in his m^ 
fctnictor, and he felt particularly disrpirited when Hackert, with un^ 
prearied exertion^ painted some dead game which the king had sent 
mim. Soon, however, he conquered auch presumptuous thouigbta — 
Bs he considered them — and went on with virtuous resignation and 
Brue German industry, following the pattern of his master, so that 
pin a short time he could nearly equal him. At Hackert*3 own aug- 
j-gestion he sent a large landscape, wliich he had faithfully copied 
mom nature, to an e^iibition, which was chiefly to consist of land- 
Mcapes and pieces of stilHife in the Hackert style. All the artists 
[*na connoisseurs admired the young man^s faithful^ neatly executed 
Urorks, and praised him aloud- There was only an elderl;^ itrangely- 
Bittired man who did not say a word about Hackert's pictures, but 
■paled, significantly, whenever the multitude broke out into extra- 
H^ant praises. Berthold perceived plainly enough that this straUjgeF, 
Rrhen he stood before his landscape, shook his head with an air of 
(ibe deepest pity, and was then about to retire. Being somewhat 
[elevated by the general pralee which he had received, Berthold could 
not help feeling indignant with the stranger. He went up to him, 
and speaking more sharply than was necessary, said: * You do not 
seem satisfied with the picture, sir, although I must say there are 
excellent artists and connoisseurs who do not think it so bad. Pray 
tell me where the fault lies that I may improve the picture accord- 
ing to your kind suggestion.' The stranger cast a Keen glance at 
Berthold, and said, very seriously : * Young man, a great deal might 
be made out of you/ Berthold felt deeply horrified at the glance 
and words of this man; he had not courage to say any thing more, 
or to follow him, when he slowly stalked out of the saloon. Hackert 
soon came in himself, and Berthold hastened to tell him of his meet- 
ing with this strange man. * Ha !' said Hackert, smiling, * do not 
take that to heart. That is a crabbed old man, who grumbles at 
every thing, and is pleased at nothing ; I met him in the ante-room. 
He was born of Greek parents, in Malta, and is a rich, queer old fel- 
low, and no bad painter. All that he does has a fantastic appear- 
ance, and this proceeds from the absurd notion he has about art, and 
from the fact that he has constructed a system which is utterly worth- 
less. I know well enough that he has no opinion of me, which I 
readily pardon in him, since he cannot throw any doubt on my ho- 
nourably acquired fame.' Berthold had felt as if the Maltese had 
touched a sore place in his soul, like a beneficent physician, only 
for the purpose of probing it and healing it ; but he soon drove this 
notion from his mind, and worked on happily as he had done before. 
'* Tlie success of this large picl\iTe,> wVacSo. ^^^ Amiversally admired, 
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save him courage to begin a companion to it. Hackert himself se- 
lected one of the most lovely spots m the gorgeous vicinity .of Naples; 
and, as the first picture had represented sunset, this landscape was to 
show the effect of sunrise. He had a number of strange trees, a 
number of vineyards, and, above all, a good deal of mist to paint. 
" Berthold was sitting on a large flat stone, in this very spot, com* 

Sletinff the sketch of the great picture after nature. * 6ravo — well 
one I said a voice near him. He looked up. The Maltese was 
viewing his work, and added, with a sarcastic smile, ' You have only 
forgotten one thing, my dear young friend. Only look yonder, at 
the wall of the distant vineyard ; the one covered with green tendrils. 
The door is half-open, don't you see? You must represent that with 
its proper shading. The half-open door makes a surprising effect !' 
** * You are joking, sir,' exclaimed Berthold, * and without reason. 
Such accidental circumstances are by no means so contemptible as 
you imagine, and for that very reason my master loves to employ 
them. Onty recollect the suspended white cloth in the landscape of 
one of the Dutch painters, that could not- be omitted without marr- 
ing the general effect. You, however, seem to be no friend to 
landscape painting in general; and^ as I have given myself up to it 
with heart and soul, I beg of you to let me go on working in quiet.' 

" * You are much mistaken, young man,* said the Maltese. * I 
tell you again that a good deal might be made of you, for your works 
visibly prove an unwearied endeavour to attain the highest; but that, 
unfortunately, you will never attain, since the path that you have 
taken does not lead to it. Only mark what I tell you. rerhaps I 
may succeed in kindling that flame in your soul, which you, senseless 
as you are, are endeavouring to smother, and in making it flash up 
brightly, so as to enliffhten you. Then you will be able to recognise 
the real spirit that ammates you. Do you think I am so foolish as 
to place the landscape lower m rank than the historical painting, and 
that I do not recognise the common goal after which the painters of 
both classes should strive ? The apprehension of nature in the deepest 
import of that higher sense, which kindles all beings to a higher 
life, that is the sacred end of all art. Can the mere dim copying of 
nature lead to this? How poor, how stiff and forced, is the appear- 
ance of a manuscript copied from another in some foreign language, 
which the copyist does not understand, and is, therefore, unable to 
give the strokes, which he laboriously imitates, their proper signifi- 
cance. Thus your master's landscapes are correct copies of an ori- 
ginal author in a language which is strange to him. The initiated 
artist hears the voice of nature, which from trees, hedges, flowers, 
moimtains, and waters, speaks to him, and of unfathomable mysteries 
in wondrous sounds, which form themselves in his bosom to a pious 
feeling of foreboding; then, as a divine spirit, the talent itself of 
transferring this dim feeling to his works, descends upon him. Have 
not you yourself, young man, felt strangely affected when lookinff 
at the landscapes of the old masters? Assuredly you did not think 
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whether the leaves of the Hme trees, the pines, th<3 plane trees, might 
he truer to nature, whether the back grouad niight he more mistT, 
or the water might be clearer; but the spirit that breathes from the 
whole raised you into a higher region, the reflection of wliicli you 
seemed to behold. Therefore ^ study nature in the mechanieal part, 
sedulously and carefully, that you may attain the practice of repre- 
sentation ; but do not take the practice for the art itself. If you 
have penetrated into the deep import of nature, her pictures will arise 
witliin you in bright magniicence/ The Maltese wm silent; but when 
Berth old, deeply moved by what he had heard, stood with downcast 
eyes, and incapable of uttering a word, the Maltese left him, saying, 
* 1 had no intention of interrupting you in your calling, but I know 
that a higher gpirit is slumbenng in you. I called upon it, with 
strong^ wordsj that it might awake, and move its wings with freshoesa 
and vigour. Farewell/ 

**Berthold felt as if the Maltese had only clothed in words that which 
had already been fermenting in his soul. The inner voice broke 
forth. * No ! All thia striving, this constant endeavour, is but the 
uncertain, deceptive grojping oi'the blind. Away with all that hai 
hitherto dazzled me.^ He was not in a condition to accomplish a 
single other stroke. He left his master, and wandered about full of 
wild uneasiness, loudly ijnploring that the high knowledge of which 
the Maltese had spoken might be revealed to him. 

" ' Only in sweet dreams was I happy — yes, truly blessed 1 Then 
every thing that the Maltese had spoken becaoie true. I lay in the 
green ht'dge, wliile niiiLnetd exhaktions played around me, and 
the voice of nature sounded audibly and melodiously through the 
dark forest. * Listen, Hsten, oh ! tnou initiated one. Hear the 
original tones of creation, which fashion themselves to beings ac- 
cessible to thy mind/ And when I heard the chords sound plainer 
and plainer, I felt as though a new sense was awakened in me, and 
apprehended with wonderful perspicuity, that which had appeared 
unfathomable. As if in strange hieroglyphics I drew in the air the 
secrets that had been revealed to me with characters of fire ; and this 
hieroglyphic writing was a strange landscape, upon which trees, 
hedges, flowers, and waters moved, as it seemed, in loud delightful 
sounds.' 

*' But it was only in dreams that poor Berthold felt real happiness, 
for his strength was broken, and his mind was more disturbed than 
it had been m Rome, when he wished to be an historical painter. If 
he strode through the dark wood, an unpleasant sensation of awe 
came over him ; if he went out and looked into the distant moun- 
tains, he felt as though icy cold claws grasped his heart — his breath 
was stopped — and he felt as if he perished from internal anguish. 
All nature, which used to smile kindly upon him, became a 
threatening monster, and her voice, which used to greet him sweetly 
in the murmuring of the evening breeze, in the bubbling of the 
brook, in the rustling of the leaves, now told him of nothing but per- 
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dition. At last, however, the more these lively dreams consoled 
him, the calmer he became; nevertheless, he avoided being alone in 
the open air, and hence he associated himself with a couple of cheer- 
ful Gennan painters, and took with them many a trip to the loveliest 
spots of Naples. 

" One of them, whom we will call Florentin, was at this moment 
more intent upon the enjoyment of life, than upon the serious study 
of his art, as nis portfouo sufficiently testified. Groups of dancing 
peasant-girls, processions, rural festivals — all this class of subjects he 
could transfer to paper with a sure, ready hand, whenever he chanced 
to meet with them. Every drawing, even though it were a mere 
sketch, had life and motion. At the same time his mind was by no 
means closed to the higher in art; on the contrary, he penetrated 
more than any modem painter into the strange import of the paint- 
ings by all masters. In his sketch-book he had copied in outline the 
frescoes of an old convent-church in Rome, before the walls were 
pulled down. They represented the martyrdom of St. Catharine, and 
one could not see any thing more beautiful, more happily conceived 
than those outlines, which made a very pecuUar impression upon 
Berthold. He saw flashes through the gloomy desert that surrounded 
him, and the result was, that he became capable of appreciating the 
cheerful mind of Florentin, and that, as the latter when representing 
the charms, especially brought forward the human principle, he also 
took this principle as the ground on which he must stand, not to float 
away into boundless space. While Florentin was hastily sketching 
some group that he met, Berthold took the opportunity of looking 
into his book, and tried to imitate the lovely figure of Catharine, in 
which he was tolerably successful, although, as at Rome, he failed in 
giving his figures the animation of the original. He complained of 
this to Florentin, whom he looked upon as far his superior in true 
artistical genius, and at the same time told him all that the Maltese 
had spoken about art. * The Maltese is right, dear brother Ber- 
thold, said Florentin, * and I rank the genuine landscape quite as 
high as the deeply significant sacred histories, as depicted by the old 
masters. Nay, I maintain that one ought first to strengthen oneself 
by the representation of that organic nature which is nearest to us, 
tnat we may be able to find light for her darker regions. I advise 
you, Berthold, to practise yourself in sketching figures, apd in ar- 
ranging your thoughts in them. Perhaps by this means you will 
gain additional light.' Berthold acted according to the suggestion 
of his friend, and it seemed to him, as if the dark clouds which spread 
over his life, were passing away. 

" * I endeavoured to represent that, which seemed no more than a 
mere obscure feeling in my innermost soul, by hieroglyphic characters, 
as I had done in my dream; but the hieroglyphics became human 
figures, which moved about a focus of bght in strange combi- 
nations. This focus was to be the noblest form that ever was 
evoked by a painter's fancy, but I vainly endeavoured, when this 
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^ jrm appeared to tne in a dream, mirroimded by the rayi of keaveiij 
Ito catch the features. Every attempt to represfitit it proved an uttei 
rCiilure* and I seemed to Jade away m a state of the most ardent de- 
Bii^e/ Florentin perceived the situation of" his friend, who was excited 
to a morbid degree, and gave him all the consolation in his power. 
lOrten did he tell liim that this was the very time when illiiniinatioB 
Fould break upon him; but Bertbold merely slunk about like a 
reamer^ and all his attempts were bul; the feeble efforts of a puay 
hild. 
'* In the vicinity of Naples waa a duke's villa from which there 
l^was the finest view of Vesuvius and the sea, and which, on this 
iccount was hospitably kept open for foreign artists, especially land- 
ape painters. Berthold had often worked here, but still oftener 
a grotto in the park had he given himseli" up to his fantastic 
reams. One day he was sitting in this grotto tortured by the 
§ense of longing, that tore his bosom, and was shedding briny teaiB, 
hoping that the star would shine upon his obscure path, when a 
usthti^ was heard in the hedges, and the form of an exquisitely 
beautitul woman was before him. 

** * The sunbeams fell upon her angehc countenance: she cast upon 
ac an indescribable glance. It was Saint Catharine. No, more 
ban she, it was my ideaL Mad with transport I threw myself oa 
flhe ground, and me form vanished with a benignant smile 1 My 
most ardent prayer was realised/ 

^*Jlorentin entered the grotto, and was surprised at Berthold, 
who, with beaming countenance, pressed him to his heart, while 
the tears streamed from his eyes. * My friend ! my friend !* he 
stammered forth ; * I am happy — I am blessed — she is found — 
found !' He hurried to his atelier, and stretching the canvass began 
to paint as if inspired by divine power, he charmed before him the 
superterrestrial woman — for so he thought her — with the full glow 
of Ufe. From this moment his inmost soul was entirely changed. 
Far from feeling that melancholy which preyed upon his heart, he 
was serene and cheerful. He industriously studied the chefs-d^ceuvre 
of the old painters. Many of his copies were perfectly successful, 
and now, for the first time, he began to produce paintings which 
caused astonishment among all the connoisseurs. As for landscapes, 
they were no more to be thought of, and Hackert himself confessed 
that the youth had not till now discovered his proper vocation. He 
had to paint many large works, such as altar-pieces for churches, 
and generally selected the more cheerful subjects of Christian tra- 
dition. From all of these, however, the noble form of his ideal 
beamed forth. It was discovered that the face and figure of the 

Princess Angiola T were represented to the Hfe; nay, this fact 

was communicated to the young painter himself, and knowing folks 
waggishly insinuated that the German was smitten to the heart by 
the brilUant eyes of the lovely dame. Berthold was highly indig- 
nant at this silly gossip of people who wished to lower the heavenly 
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into the mere earthy. * Do you beKeve,' he said, * that such a 
being could wander here upon earth? No; the highest was rerealed 
in a wondrous vision; it was the moment when the artist receives 
consecration.* Berthold Kved happy, until the French army, after 
Bonaparte's conquests in Italy, approached the kingdom of Naples, 
and the revolution, which so fearfully destroyed all the peaceful 
relations of the place, broke out. The king and queen had left 
Naples, and the Citta was appointed. The vicar-general concluded 
a disgraceful truce with the French commander, and the French 
commissaries soon came to receive the sums that were to be paid 
them. The vicar-general fled to escape the rage of the people, who 
believed themselves deserted by him, by the Citta, and, m short, by 
all who could defend them against the approaching enemy. Then 
were all the bands of society loosened. The people, in a state of 
wild anarchy, set law and order at defiance, and with the cry, ' Viva 
la Santa Fede !' wild hordes ran through the streets plundering and 
burning the houses of the nobles, who they thought had sold them 
to the enemy. Vain were the endeavours of Molitemo and Rocca 
Komana, who were the favourites of the people, and had been 
elected for leaders: vain were their endeavours to restore order. 
The dukes Delia Torre and Clement Filomarino were murdered, but 
the thirst for blood among the raging people was not yet satisfied. 
Berthold had just been able to escape, half-dressed, from a burning 
house, when he met a mob, that witn kindled torches and glittering 

knives, was hurrying to the palace of the Duke of T . These 

madmen, taking him for one of their ovm class, carried him along 
with them, shouting, ' Viva la Santa Fede !* and in a few minutes 
the duke^ the servants, evenr one who resisted, were miurdered, and 
the palace, into which Berthold was more and more forced by the 
throng, was in flames. Thick clouds of smoke rolled through the 
long passages. Berthold, in danger of being burned to death, darted 
through the now open doors in hopes of finding an outlet, but all 
in vain; a piercing shriek of agony struck his ear, and he rushed into 
the hall. A woman was struggling with a lazzarone, who held her 
fast, and was about to plunge a knife in her heart. It was the prin- 
cess — ^it was Berthold*s ideal ! Losing all consciousness with horror, 
he sprang towards them, and it was but the work of a moment to seize 
the lazzarone, to fling him to the ground, to plunge his own knife 
in his throat, to catch the princess in his arms, to fly with her 
through the flaming ruins, to dash down the steps, and to go on — on 
—through the dense crowd of people. None attempted to stop him 
in his flight. With the bloody knife in his hand, with his face be- 
grimed by smoke, with his clothes torn, he was taken for a plun- 
derer and murderer by the people, who willingly conceded him 
his prey. In a deserted comer of the city, beneath an old wall, to 
which, as if by instinct he had run to escape danger, he fell ex- 
hausted. On recovering, he found the princess kneeling at hfs side, 
and washing his forehecS with cold water. * Oh thanks ! — thanks !' 
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said she, in the softest and most lovely voice j * thanks to the sainta 
that thou hast recovered, nay preserver ^ my all [^ Eerthold raised 
himself, — he fancied he was dreaming, he looked i?rith fixed eyes 
upon the princess— yes, it was herself — the celestial form which 
had kindled the divine spark in his breast. ' Is it possible ? — la it 
true? — Do I live ?^ he exclaimed, * Yes/ replied the princess, ' thou 
livest for me* That which thou didst not venture even to hope, has 
happened through a miracle. Oh ! I know thee w ell, — thou art the 
German painter, Berth old, who loved me, and ennobled me in his 
beautiful works. Was it then possible for me to be thine ? But now 
I am thine for ever — let us fly v A strange feeling, as when a sudden 
pain disturbs sweet dreams, darted through Berthold as the princess 
epoke. But when the lovely woman clasped him with her full, 
anow-white arms, when he pressed her passionately to his bosom, 
then did a delicious trembling, hitherto unknown, take possession of 
him, and in the mad dehgnt of possessing the greatest earthly fe- 
licity, he cried : * Oh, it was no delirious dream 1 No ! it is mv wife 
whom I embrace, and whom I will never leave !* 

'* Escape from the city was at first impossible, for at the gate stood 
the French army, whose entrance the people, although badly armed 
and without leaders, were able to dispute for two days. Berthold, 
however, succeeded in flying with Angiok from one hiding-place to 
linother^ and at last out of the city. Angiola, deeply enamoured of 
him, could not think of remainincr in Italy; she wished her family 
to consider her dead, that Berthold's possession of her might be se- 
cure. A diamond necklace, and some valuable rin^ which she 
wore, were sufficient to provide them with all necessaries at Rome — 
whither they had proceeded by slow degrees— and they arrived happily 

at M , m Southern Germany, where Berthold intended to settle, 

and to support himself by his art. Was it not a state of felicity, not 
even to be dreamed, that Angiola, that creature of celestial loveli- 
ness, that ideal of his most delightful visions, now became his own, 
— when all social laws had seemed to raise an insurmountable barrier 
between him and his beloved? Berthold could hardly comprehend 
his happiness, he was abandoned to inexpressible delight, until 
the inner voice became louder and louder, urging him to think of 

his art. He determined to found his fame at M by a large 

picture which he designed for the Maria church there. The whole 
subject was to be the very simple one of Mary and Elizabeth sitting 
on the grass in a beautiful garden, with the infant Christ and John 
playing before them; but all his efforts to obtain a pure spiritual 
view of his picture proved fruitless. As in that unhappy period of 
the crisis the forms floated away from him, and it was not the hea- 
venly Mary — no, it was an earthly woman, his Angiola herself, fear- 
fully distorted, that stood before the eyes of his mind. He fancied 
that he could defy the gloomy power that seemed to grasp him, — he 
prepared his colours and began to paint ; but his strength was bro- 
ken, and all his endeavours were — as they had been formerly— only 
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the puny eflEbrts of a senseless child. Whatever he painted was stiff 
and inanimate, and even Angiola, — Angiola his ideal, became, when 
she sat to him, and he tried to paint her, a mere wax image on the 
canvass, staring at him with its glassy eyes. His soul became more 
and more the prey of a despondency, that consumed all the happi- 
ness of his life. He would not, nay, he could not, work any more ; 
and thus he fell into a state of poverty, which was the more crush- 
ing, because Aneiola did not utter a word of complaint. 

" *The grief that gnawed more and more into my soul, that grief 
that was the offspring of a hope, invariably deceived, when I summoned 
powers that were no longer mine, soon reduced me to a state that 
might be compared to madness. My wife bore me a son, — that in- 
creased my misery, and my long suppressed discontent broke out 
into open, burning hate. She — she alone had been the cause of my 
unhappiness. She was not the ideal which had appeared to me, but 
had only assumed the form and face of that heavenly woman. In 
wild despair I cursed her and her innocent child. 1 wished them 
both dead, that I might be freed from the insupportable pains that 
tortured me, like so many burning knives. Thoughts of hell arose 
in my mind. In vain did I read in Angiola's corpse-like face, and 
in her tears, the madness and impiety of my conduct. * Thou hast 
cheated me out of my life, cursed woman !' I thundered forth, and 
thrust her away with my foot, when she fell fainting to the ground 
and clasped my knees.' 

"Berthold's mad, cruel conduct towards his wife and child excited 
the attention of the neighbours, who informed the magistrates of the 
circumstance. They wished to imprison him ; but when the police 
entered his dwelling, he had vanished with his wife and child, without 
leaving so much as a trace behind. Soon afterwards he appeared at 

N ,in Upper Silesia; he had got rid of his wife and child, and 

cheerfully began to paint the picture which he had vainly attempted 

at M . However he could only finish the Virgin Mary, and 

the children — Christ and John — for he fell into a dreadful illness, 
which brought him near the death he desired, i Every thing that 
belonged to him, including the imfinished picture, was sold for his 
subsistence; and, after he had recovered, in some measure, he de- 
parted, a sick, miserable beggar. He afterwards gained a poor live- 
lihood by a fiBW jobs of wafl-painting." 



" There is something terrible in the history of Berthold," said I 
to the professor. " Although so much is not plainly expressed, I 
beUeve that he was the reckless murderer of his innocent wife and 
child." 

** He is a mad fool," repUed the professor, " to whom I do not give 
credit for enough courage to perform such an act. On this point he 
never speaks plainly; and the question is, whether it be not a mere 
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THE SEVERED HAND. 

BY WILHELM HAUFP. 

[ThiB story is related by a Greek merchant, in the collection called "Die 
KuaTane."] 

I WAS bom at Constantinople, where my father was a dragoman 
to the SubUme Porte, and carried on besides, a tolerably lucrative 
trade in perfumes and silks. He gave me a good education, partly 
instructing me himself, and partly engaging a priest of our religion 
for that purpose. He originally intended me for his own business, 
but as I displayed greater talents than he expected, he determined, 
by the advice of his friends, to make me a physician, being of opi- 
nion that a physician, if he has learned more than the common 
charlatans, could make his fortune in Constantinople. Our house 
was frequented by many Franks, one of whom urged my father to 
let me go to the city of Paris, in his native country, where people 
might study such things gratis and in the best manner, saying, he 
would take me with him for nothing when he returned thither. 

My father, who in his youth had also travelled, agreed, and the 
Frank told me to be ready in three months. I was delighted 
beyond measure at the prospect of seeing foreign lands, and could 
scarcely await the time when we should embark. Having at 
length concluded all his business, the Frank prepared for his 
voyage, and on the evening previous to our departure my father 
took me to his lodgings. Here I saw beautiful dresses and arms 
lying on the table; but what most attracted my eyes was a large 
heap of gold, as I had never before seen so much together. My 
&ther embraced me, saying, " Behold, my son, I have provided 
these clothes for your voyage; those arms are yours, and they are 
the same your grandfather gave me when I went forth to foreign 
countries. I know you can wield them, but never use them ex- 
cepting in self-defence, and then fight bravely. My fortune is not 
large; but see, I have divided it into three parts, of which one 
is yours, one shall be for my support and wants, but the third shall 
be sacred property, and devoted to the purpose of saving you in the 
hour of need." Thus spoke my aged father, and tears trembled 
in his eyes, perhaps from a certain presentiment, for I never saw 
him again. 

Our voyage was prosperous; we soon reached the land of the 
Franks, and in six days* journey, after landing, we came to the 
great city of Paris.. Here my Frankish friend hired a room and 
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a^YiBcil me to use proper diacretion la laying out my moziej, which 
in all was two thousand thalera. I lived for three yeara in this city, 
and learned what every skilful physician ought to know; but I 
should not speak the truth were ito say that I liked the place ^ for 
the manners and customs of this people did not suit me. Moreover, 
I had but few fneudSf though the^e were indeed noble young 
men* 

The desire of seeing my native country, at length, became 
strong; and having all this time heard nothing of my father, I seized 
a favourable opportunity to return home. 

This opportunity was afforded me by an embassy from the land of 
the Franks to the Sublime Porte. I engaged myself as surgeon in 
the suite of the ambasmdor, and was fortunate enough to return to 
Constantinople. There I found my father's house closed, and the 
neighbours were astonished Avhen they saw me, and told me that my 
father had died two months since. The priest who had instructed 
me in my youth brought me the keys of the now desolate house, 
which I entered alone and forsaken, I found every thing as 
my father had left it, only the money he had promised to bequeath 
me WES not there. I inquired of the priest about it, who, with a 
bow, told me that my father had died as a holy man, ince lie had 
bequeathed all liis money to the church. 

The latter circumstance has ever since been inexplicable to me. 
Yet what could I do? I had no witnesses against the priest, and 
could not but consider myself fortunate that he had not also claimed as 
a legacy the house and goods of my father. This was the first calamity 
that befel me, but from that time misfortunes succeeded each other. 
My reputation as a physician spread but slowly, because I was ashamed 
to play the quack, and I wanted everywhere the recommendation 
of my father, who would have introduced me to the wealthiest and 
noblest persons, who now no longer thought of poor Zaleukos. Nei- 
ther could I find customers for my father s goods, for all had gone 
elsewhere after his death, and new ones come but slowly. Once sadly 
reflecting on my situation it occurred to me that I had often seen in 
France men of my native land, who travelled through the country, 
exposing their goods in the market-places of the towns; I remem- 
bered that they easily found customers because they came from a 
foreign country, and that by such traffic one might profit a hundred- 
fold. My resolution was soon taken. I sold my father's house, gave 
part of the money I received for it to a tried friend to keep for me, 
and with the rest I purchased such things as are seldom seen in the 
west — viz : shawls, silks, ointments, and perfumes. Having engaged 
a berth in a ship, I thus set out on my second voyage to France. As 
soon as I had turned my back on the castles of the Dardanelles it 
seemed as if fortune would again smile on me. Our passage was 
short and prosperous. 

I travelled through large and small towns, and found everywhere 
ready purchasers of my goods. My friend in Constantinople sup- 
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plied me constantly with fresh goods, and I daily became more 
wealthy. 

When at length I thought I had saved enough to risk a greater 
enterprise, I went to Italy. But I must here mention that I derived 
no small additional profit from the heaUng art. Whenever I entered 
a town, I announced, by bills, that a Greek physician had arrived, 
who had already cured many; and truly my balsams and medicines 
brought me in many a zechino. I now reached the city of Florence, 
in Italy, where I purposed remaining for some time, as I liked it 
much, and wished to recover from the fatigues of my travels, I 
hired a shop in the quarter called Santa Croce, and in an inn not far 
from thence two beautiful rooms which led to a balcony. Having 
made these arrangements, I had my bills placarded about, announcing 
myself as a physician and merchant. I had no sooner opened my 
shop than I had crowds of customers, and though my prices were 
rather high, I sold more than others, because I was civil and obhging 
to my customers. When I had thus pleasantly spent four days in 
Florence, I was one evening about closmg my shop, and only had to 
examine my stock of boxes of ointments, as was my custom, when I 
found in a small jar a piece of paper which I did not recollect to have 
put there. On opening it I discovered that it was an invitation for me 
to appear that night at twelve o'clock precisely on the bridge called 
Ponte Vecchio. I conjectured a long time who it could possibly be 
that invited me thither, but, not mowing a soul in Florence, I 
thought some one wished, perhaps, to take me secretly to some sick 
person, which was not uncommon, and I therefore determined to 
go. However, I took the precaution to buckle on the sword my 
father had given me. 

When it was near midnight I set out on my way, and soon arrived 
at the Ponte Vecchio. I found the bridge forsaken and lonely, and 
determined to await the person who had appointed to meet me. 

It was a cold night, the moon shone brightly, and I looked down 
on the waves of the Amo, glistening in the moonlight. The church 
clocks now struck the midnight hour, I looked up and saw before 
me a tall man, enveloped in a red cloak, a comer of which he had 
drawn over his face. 

At first, I was rather terrified, at his suddenly appearing behind 
me, but soon recovered myself, and said, *'If you have summoned 
me hither, say what is your command." The Red Cloak turned 
round, and slowly said, ** Follow me." I felt somewhat imeasy at 
the thought of following the stranger alone ; so I stood still, saymg, 
" Nay, sir, please first'to tell me whither. Moreover, you might let me 
have a peep at your face, that I may see whether you intend any good 
with me." But the Red Cloak did not seem to mind my words, *' If you 
will not follow, Zaleukos, stop where you are," he said, and then went 
on. Now my anger was roused, and I cried, " Think you a man like 
me, will submit to be tantalized by any fool, and to wait for nothing 
in a cold night like this ?" In three leaps I overtook him, seized him 

2g 
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by the cloak, and cried still louder, while grasping my sword with 
the other hand. But the cloak alone Temained in my hand, and the 
Btranger vanifihed round the next comer. My rage gradually sub- 
Bided, but still I held the cloak , and this I expected would give me 
a clue to this singular adrenture. I wrapped it round me, and 
walked home. When I waa about a hundred paces from my housej 
some one pa^d close hy me, and whistpered to me in French, ** Be 
on your guard. Count, tliere la nothing to be done to night/' But 
before I could look round, this somehoJy had passed, and I only saw 
his shadow glide along the houses. That those words were addressed 
to the owner of the cbak and not to me was pretty evident, but this 
threw no light on the affair. The following morning, I considered 
what I should do. At first I intended to have the cloak cried, fts if 
I had found it : on reflection, however, I thought the owner might 
send another person for it, and that I might still have no clue to the 
dia^overy. While thus considering, I looked at the cloak mote 
narrowly ; It was of hejivy Genoese reddish purple velvet, edged 
with Astracan fur, and richly embroidered with gold. The sight of 
this fipleodid cloak suggested an idea tome, which 1 resolved to exe- 
cute, I carried it to my shop, and exposed it for sale, but set upon 
it so high a price, that I felt sure I should not find a purchaser. My 
object in this was to look closely at every person who might ask the 
price ; for I thought I could discover, among a thousand, the figure 
of the stranger, whicli after the loss of the cloak had shown itself to me 
distinctly, though but for a moment. Many came desirous of buying 
the cloak, the extraordinary beauty of which attracted every eye, 
but no one had the remotest resemblance to the stranger, and none 
would pay for it the high price of two-hundred zechinos. What struck 
me most was, that all whom I asked whether they had ever seen such 
a cloak in Florence before, replied in the negative, assuring me they 
had never seen such costly and tasteful work. 

As evening aproached, a young man came who had often been in 
my shop, and had also during the day made a handsome offer for it. 
He threw a purse of zechinos on the table, saying, " By Heavens, 
Zaleukos I must have your cloak, though it will beggar me !" At 
these words he counted down the gold. I was greatly embarrassed, 
having only exposed the cloak for sale in hopes of attracting the looks 
of its owner, and now comes a young madcap to pay the exorbitant 
price. But what could I do ? I yielded ; for the idea was pleasing 
of being so handsomely recompensed for my nocturnal adventure. 
The young man put on the cloak and went away ; but returned at 
the door, as he took off a paper which was fastened to it, threw it 
to me, and said, " Here, Zaleukos is something which I think does 
not belong to the cloak." I took the paper carelessly, when behold ! 
it contained these words : 

** Bring the cloak to night at the usual hour to the Ponte Vecchio, 
and four hundred zechinos shall be yours." I was thunderstruck. 
Thus then I had trifled with my good luck, and utterly missed my 
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.tempted it during the daytune ; but that if the head was once 
severed they would say little about it j that he, indeed, would have 
broiight me the head himself had not a natural feeling deterred him 
from performing the operation. 

In the meanwhile we arrived at a lai^e^ splendid mansion, which 
my ct3mpanion pointed out as the end oi our nacturnal walk. Pa^^ 
ing the principal gate we entered the house by a small door, which 
lie carefully fastened after him, and ascended, m the dark^ a narrow 
winding staircase. This led to a faintly lighted corridor through 
which ive came to an apartment, whicli was hghted by a lamp sus- 
pended from the celhng. 

In this apartment was a bed in which the corpse ky. The stranger 
averted his face and s^med anxious to hide his teaiB, Pointing to 
the bed, he ordered me to do my business well and eaqjeditiouslyp and 
left the apartment. 

I took my knives out of the case> which, as a doctor, I always . 
cariied, and approached the bed. Only the bead of the corpse was 
visible; it was so beautiful that, involuntarily, I felt compassion in 
my inmost heart ; the dark hair hung in long tresses over the pale 
face, and the eyes were closed. I commenced , according to the 
custom of surgeons when thej amputate a hmb, by making an in- 
cision in the skin. Tlien taking my sharpest knife 1 cut the throat 
with one stroke. ^ Oh ! horror ! the dead opened her eyes, bmt jj 
closed them again immediately, and with one deep sigh now breathed 
forth her liie. At the same time a stream of hot blood gushed ovet 
me from the wound. I was convinced that I only had killed the 
poor lady. That she was dead now I could no longer doubt, since 
such a wound was sure to be fatal. I stood for some minutes in 
fearful anxiety as to what I had done. Had the Red Cloak imposed 
on me, or had his sister only been apparently dead ? The latter 
seemed to me the more probable, but I dare not tell the brother of 
the dead that a less speedy cut would perhaps have aroused her with- 
out killing her. I was going, therefore, to sever the head entirely, 
when the dying lady once more groaned, stretched herself in pain- 
ful convulsions, and then expired. Overcome by terror, I rushed 
shuddering from the apartment. It was dark in the corridor with- 
out, the lamp was extinguished, no trace of my companion was to 
be discovered, and I was obliged to grope my way along the wall at 
hazard in order to reach the winding staircase. I found it at length, 
and hurried down precipitately. There was no one visible below, 
the door was ajar, and when I reached the street I breathed more 
freely, having felt oppressed with horror in the house. Spurred on . 
hy terror, I hastened towards my lodging and buried myself in the 
})illows of my couch, to forget the atrocious deed I had perpetrated. 
But sleep fled from me, and the morning first summoned me to com- 
posure. It seemed to me probable that the man who had seduced 
me to the fearful act, as it now appeared to me, would not inform 
against^ me. I determined to go into my shop to business and as- 
sume, if possible, a cheerful air. But alas ! a new circumstance 
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which I observed only now, increased my anxiety; I missed my cap 
and belt, as well as the knives, and was uncertain whether I had left 
them in the apartment of the murdered lady, or had lost them in my 
flight. The former, unfortunately, seemed more probable, and the 
kmves would therefore betray me as the murderer. 

I opened my shop at the usual time, and my neighbour came 
in, as he usually did in the morning, being fond of a chat. " Well, 
neighbour," said he, " what do you think of this horrible occurrence 
which took place last night ?* I pretended not to know any thing 
about it. * ' What ! do you pretend not to know what is known all over 
the town? Not to know that the fairest flower in Florence, Bianca, 
the daughter of the governor, was murdered last night? Ah me ! I 
saw her even yesterday go in her carriage with her bridegroom, for it 
was only yesterday she was married. Every word spoken by my neigh- 
bour was a dagger in my heart. How often were these my tortures 
renewed, for each of my customers repeated the story, one painting 
it more frightfully than the other, though none could speak all the 
horrors I had myself witnessed. About noon an officer from the 
magistrate entered my shop, and requesting me to dismiss the cus- 
tomers, and, producing the things I missed, he said, " Senore Zaleukos, 
do you own these thmgs?" I hesitated a moment whether I had 
not better disown them altogether, but seeing through the half-open 
door my landlord and several acquaintances, who might perhaps 
witness against me, I determined not to aggravate the affair by tell- 
ing a falsehood, and so owned the things produced. The officer de- 
sired me to follow him, and led me to a large building, which I soon 
recognised as a prison. He showed me into an apartment to await 
further orders. 

My situation was terrible as I reflected on it in my soUtude ; the 
thought of having committed murder, though unintentionally, cbn- 
stanlljr returned. Neither could I deny to myself that the gutter of 
gold had captivated my senses, or I could not so easily have been 
caught in the snare. Two hours after my arrest, I was led from my 
room up several staircases into a large hall. Twelve persons, mostly 
old men, were sitting at a roimd table, covered with black cloth. 
Along the walls stood benches occupied by the nobility of Florence. 
In the galleries above stood the spectators, densely crowded toge- 
ther. When I stepped to the table, a man, with a gloomy and me- 
lancholy expression of countenance, rose : it was tne president of 
the tribunal. Addressing the assembly, he said, that as the father 
of the murdered, he could not pass judgment in this matter, and 
therefore, ceded his place to the senior of the senators. The latter 
was an aged man of at least ninety years. He was bent with age, 
and his temples were scantily covered with a few white hairs, but 
his eyes stUl burned with lustre, and his voice was strong and firm. 
He began by asking me whether I confessed the murder ? I de- 
manded to be heard, and fearlessly, and in a very audible voice, re- 
lated what I had done, and what I knew. I observed that the presi- 
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dent, during my statement, was alternately flushed and pale, and tlmt 
when I cancludcd, he started up fimously, crying to me, '^ What, 
wretch 1 Do yoii wish to cliarge the crime you committed from ava- 
rice iipon another ?" The s>ejmtoT called him to order for his inter* 
ruption, as he had voluntarily Tesigned his right of judgment^ re* 
marking, moreover, that it was by no means proved that I committed 
the crime from avarice, as, by his own deposition, nothing had been 
stolen from the murdered. Indeed^ he went still further, declaring 
that the president must give an account of the life of his daughter, 
for that only could enable iJiem to determine whether I had gpoken 
the truth or not. He now dlsmiased the court for that day to con- 
sult, as he said, the papers of the deceased, which the president 
would deliver to him, 

I was again led back to my prison where I ppent a sorrowful 
day, still ardently hoping that some connexion between the dead 
latiy and the Red Cloak might be dieeovered. Full of this hope I 
entered the judgment hall the following day. Several letters lay 
on the table, and the aged senator asked mc whether they were 
written by me. I looked at them, and foimd they must be by the 
same hand as the two slips of paper 1 had received* This I stated 
to the senate, but they did not seem to regard it, and answered that 
I could, and must, have written both, the initial on both letters 
being evidently a Z, the initial letter of my name. The letters con-- 
tained menaces to the deceased, and warmngs against the marriage 
which she was about to contract. 

The president appeared to have given singular information re- 
specting my person, for they treated me on this day more suspi- 
ciously and severely. In justification of myself I appealed to my 
papers which must be found in my lodgings, but they told me that 
they had searched and found nothing. Thus, at the closing of the 
court, all my hopes vanished, and when, on the third day, I was 
again led into the hall, the sentence was read to me that I was con- 
victed of premeditated murder and was to die. To this condition 
had I come ! Forsaken by all that was dear on earth, far distant 
from my native country, I was, though innocent, to die by the axe 
in the flower of youth. As I was sitting in my lonely dungeon 
on the evening of this terrible day that had decided my fate, all ray 
hopes having fled, and all my thoughts being seriously fixed on 
death, the door opened and a man entered, who looked silently at 
me for a long time. 

" Do I thus find you again, Zaleukos?" said he. 

The faint glimmer of my lamp prevented me from recog- 
nising him, but the sound of his voice awakened in me recol- 
lections of former days. It was Valetti, one of the few friends I 
had known in Paris while there pursuing my studies. He told me 
that he happened to come to Florence where his father lived much 
respected, that he had heard my history, and had come to see mc 
once morCf and to learn from me how I could have committed such 
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a heavy crime. I told him the whole story. He seemed much 
astonished, and conjured me to tell him, my only friend, every 
thing, that I might not depart this life with a lie on my conscience. 
I swore to him with a most solemn oath that I had spoken the 
truth, and that no other guilt oppressed me, but that, being dazzled 
by the gold, I had not at once recognised the improbability of the 
stranger's story. 

" You did not then know Bianca?" he asked. 

I assured him I had never seen her. Valetti now related to me 
that a deep secret was connected with the deed, that the president had 
very much hastened my sentence, and that a report was circulated 
that I had long known Bianca, and now had murdered her out of 
revenge for her marrying another. I observed to him, that all this 
applied well to the Red Cloak, but that I could not |)rove his parti- 
cipation in the deed. Valetti embraced me, weeping, and pro- 
mised to do all in his power to save my hfe at least. I had httle 
hope, though I knew him to be a wise man and well conversant 
in the law, and that he would not fail to do his utmost to save me. 
For two long days I remained in suspense ; at length he came and 
exclaimed, " I bring a consolation though a sad one. You will live 
to be free, but must lose one hand." Deeply affected, I thanked my 
friend for having saved my Hfe. He told me the president had 
been inexorable as to granting a new investigation into the affair, 
but, that he might ncft appear unjust, he at length agreed that if 
they could find a similar case in the annals of Florence, my punish- 
ment should be according to that awarded in such a case. He, 
therefore, with his father had now read day and night in the archives, 
and had, at length, found a case similar to mine, the punishment for 
which was that the perpetrator should have his left hand cut off, 
his property confiscated, and that he himself should be banished for 
Me. This was now my sentence, and I was to prepare for the 
painful moment which awaited me. I will spare you this terrible 
moment: in the open market-place I placed my hand on the block, 
and my own blood gushed over me. 

When all was over, Valetti took me to his house until my reco- 
very was completed, and then nobly provided me with money for 
mv journey, for all I had earned with so much labour had been 
taken from me. From Florence I went to Sicily, and thence by 
the first ship to Constantinople. Here I hoped to find the sum of 
money I had left with my friend, and begged him to receive me 
into his house, but what was my astonishment when he inquired 
why I did not take possession of my own? He informed me that 
a stranger had purchased a house in my name in the quarter of 
the Greeks, and had told the neighbours that I was soon coming. I 
immediately repaired thither with my friend, and was joyfully wel- 
comed by all my old acquaintance. An aged merchant gave me a 
letter that had been left by the purchaser of the house for me. Its 
contents were as foUows: 
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THE SEVEllED HAND, 



" ZalcTikos! Two hands shall be constantly ready to work for you 
that you may not feel the loss of the <we. The house you now own 
with aD in it is yours^ and you wUl receive every year sufficient to 
Biake you mnk among the wealthy of youjc oountrymen. May you 
forgive him who is more wretched than youiself !" 

I coidd guess who was the writer of these hn^, and the merchant 
told me, on inquiiT, that he took tlie stranger, who wore a red 
cloak^ for a Frank, I now knew sufficient to convinoe me that 
the stranger was not devoid of generous feelings. I found all in my 
new house arranged admirably j and also a shop with goods more 
beautiful than 1 ever poasesaed. Ten years have now ekpsedj and 
I have continued my commercial travels more from former habit 
than necessity, yet 1 have never again seen the countiy where I met 
such a misfortune. Ever since I have annually received a thousand 
gold pieces, but though I rejoice to know that that unfortunate 
man is generous, he cannot with his money relieve my^ soul from 
its grief, for the awful picture of the murdered Bianca will for ever 
be present with me* C. A* F, 



THE END. 



C. WHITING, BEAUFORT HOUSE, STRAND. 



